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ORIGINAL  ARTICLES 

ON  ABMO&H&LITIES  OF  THE  EHDOCSINE  nmCTIOHS  OT 
THE  GONADS  IN  THE  MALE. 

Br  Lewellys  F.  Barker,  M.D., 


Among  the  many  new  facts  which  have  accumulated  since 
the  attention  of  clinicians  has  been  especially  directed  toward  the 
functions  of  the  glands  of  internal  secretion,  none  is  more  worthy 
of  consideration,  perhaps,  than  the  evidence  first  convincingly 
presented  by  Bouin  and  Ancel  (1903-1910)  pointing  to  an  endocrine 
function  exercised  by  the  interstitial  celb  of  Leydig  in  the  testicles, 
of  fundamental  significance  for  the  morphological  characters  and 
biological  phenomena  of  the  male  organism. 

Through  a  long  series  of  investigations  (histological,  embryo- 
If^cal,  comparative  anatomical,  clinical-pathological,  and  e?q>eri- 
mental  physiological),  well  summarized  in  Biedl's  treatise^  and  in 
the  monograph  of  Tandler  and  Grosz*  we  now  appear  to  be  justified 
in  thinking  of  the  male  sex-glands  or  gonads  as  divisible  into  at 
least  two  parts  (1)  a  generative  part  proper,  producing  the  sperm- 
cells,  and  (2)  an  internal  secretory  part  (the  interstitial  cells  of 
Leydig).  producing  the  hormones  upon  which  depend  (a)  the 
development  of  the  genital  tract  in  the  embryo;  (b)  the  develop- 
ment of  what  John  Hunter  designated  the  "secondary  sexual 

>  Biedl  (A).  Imwre  Sekreton,  II  Aufl.,  1913.  Bd.  ii.  199-343. 
'  Tandler.  J.  u.  8.  Groas,  Die  biologische  Grundlagen  der  eelmndaren  Geschlcchta- 
chankteK.  Berlin.  1913.  1-169. 

VQU     149,    NO.     I.^JANUABt,    1916. 
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propertiea"  of  the  male,  namely,  changes  characteristic  of  the  male, 
but  "which  take  place  only  in  parts  that  are  neither  essential  to 
life  nor  generation,  and  which  do  not  take  place  till  toward  the 
age  of  maturity,"  and,  perhaps,  (c)  in  part,  the  neural  states  asso- 
ciated with  libido  sexualb  and  potentia  cceundi. 

Time  will  not  permit  at  this  meeting  of  a  full  analysis  of  the 
evidence  for  this  view,  but  the  most  convincing  arguments  in  favor 
of  it  are  based  on : 

1.  The  histological  resemblance  of  the  Leydig  cells  (though 
mesodermal  in  origin)  to  the  cells  of  a  secreting  gland  {Regaud  and 
Policard,  Loisel,  Bouiti  and  Ancel). 

2.  The  observation  that  in  jnan  and  in  animals  cryptorchid 
testicles  are  not  only  dystopic,  but  smaller  than  normal,  Uie  small 
size  being  due  to  faulty  development  of  the  seminiferous  tubules, 
rather  than  to  absence  of  the  interstitial  cells  of  Leydig.  Bilateral 
cryptorchidism  is  associated  with  sterility,  but  not  necessarily 
with  loss  of  male  sexual  characters,  nor  with  loss  of  libido.  The 
masculinity  of  cryptorchids  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  interstitial  gland  present  and  independent  of  the  state  of  the 
genninative  part.  In  unilateral  cryptorchidism,  the  individual  is 
not  sterile,  but  if  the  healthy  testicle  be  removed  he  becomes  so, 
though  the  masculine  appearance  and  libido  are  retained  as  long 
as  the  cryptorchid  testicle  is  not  removed;  if  the  latter  be  taken 
out  also,  libido  disappears  and  the  "masculinity"  of  the  individual 
definitely  recedes.*  In  a  few  crj-ptorchids,  the  interstitial  gland  is 
not  well  developed  and  hypogenitalism  exists;  the  individuals  then 
resemble  eunuchs  and  are  known  as  "eunuchoids"  {Griffith,  Duck- 
worth). 

3.  The  observations  on  human  males  castrated  in  early  life 
(eunuchs),  especially  those  of  Pelikan  and  of  Tandler  and  Grosz 
upon  the  religious  sect  known  as  the  Skopsi,  who  practice  the  hor- 
rible rite  of  self-mutilation.  These  observations  showed  the  rela- 
tions of  the  gonads  (as  a  whole)  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Eunuchs 
owing  to  the  lack  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  gonads  (agenitalism) 
grow  fat,  and  the  fat  exhibits  a  peculiar  regional  disposition;  the 
larynx  and  pelvis  remain  infantile;  there  is  faulty  development  of 
the  beard;  the  extremities  grow  longer  than  normal;  the  muscles 
are  hypotonic;  the  masculine  attributes  of  the  psyche  are  absent — 
eunuchs  are  mentally  torpid,  lack  initiative  and  aggressiveness; 
they  move  more  slowly  and  more  clumsily  than  normal  males. 

4.  The  observations  on  experimental  animals  in  which: 

(a)  The  vasa  deferentia  are  ligatured  (hbtologically  and  symp- 
tomatically  reproducing  conditions  like  those  met  with  in  crypt- 
orchism). 
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(6)  The  spermatic  cords  are  ligatured  as  a  whole  on  each  side 
sjinptomatically,  reproducing  conditions  like  those  met  with  In 
total  castration. 

(c)  The  spermatogenic  tissue  is  electively  destroyed  by  exposure 
to  the  z-rays,  while  the  interstitial  cells  of  Leydig  are  uninjured. 
(Genital  organs  remain  otherwise  intact;  sexual  impulse  persists; 
secondary  sexual  characters  remain  unchanged.) 

(d)  Castration  is  done  in  different  animals  at  different  ages 
{Sleinack,  Fod,  Nusabaum,  Seilheim,  RSrig)  combined,  sometimes, 
with  transplantation  experiments. 

5.  The  observations  on  animals  which  exhibit  outspoken  rutting 
periods.  The  behavior  of  the  testicle  of  the  mole  ( Talpi  europea) 
is  especially  striking;  the  genninative  part  is  best  developed  at 
the  rutting  period  at  which  time  (March)  the  interstitial  gland  is 
smallest;  subsequently,  the  generative  part  diminishes  in  size  and 
the  interstitial  gland  hypertrophies  to  a  maximum  in  July,  August, 
and  September.  A  month  or  two  before  rutting  the  generative 
part  has  again  become  markedly  developed,  and  the  interstitial 
gland  has  begun  distinctly  to  diminish  in  size.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  the  great  development  of  the  interstitial  gland  is  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  coming  spermatogenesis  {Begavd, 
LicaiUen,  TajuUer  and  Grosz). 

6.  The  observations  on  premature  sex-development  in  animals 
and  in  man.  This  is  physiological  in  certain  varieties  of  animals 
known  to  breeders;  in  such  races  of  animals,  besides  the  early 
sexual  maturity,  there  are  a  number  of  associated  morphological 
changes  (early  closure  of  epiphyses;  short  extremities  with  long 
trunk;  early  and  complete  development  of  external  genitalia). 

Pathologically  early  sexual  maturity  (ptibertas  preecox)  has  been 
repeatedly  met  with  in  human  beings,  both  male  and  female  ( Haller, 
K'ussmaul,  Neurath).  Girls  have  been  known  to  menstruate  in 
the  first  year  of  life,  boys  to  have  seminal  emissions  in  the  second 
year  of  life.  Along  with  these  signs  of  puberty,  the  external  genitalia 
enlarge,  the  axillary  hair  (hirci)  and  the  hair  on  the  mons  veneris 
{crtTiea  pubis)  appeared,  the  breasts  enlarged  (in  girls)  and  the  voice 
and  psyche  changed  (in  boys).  The  whole  body  matured  early, 
but  owing  to  the  early  closure  of  the  epiphyses  (x-ray),  the  individuals 
had  relatively  short  extremities  in  proportion  to  the  trunks.  It 
is  probable  that  in  such  cases  a  hyperactivity  of  the  internal  secre- 
tion of  the  gonads — a  so-called  "  hypergenitalbmus"— existed, 
though  this  in  turn  seems  to  have  been  stimulated  by  pathological 
changes  in  other  endocrine  glands  (tumors  of  the  epiphysis  cerebri; 
tumors  of  the  inter-renal  system  or  cortex  of  the  adrenaJ  gland). 

During  the  past  winter  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
a  number  of  patients  in  whom  symptoms  existed  suggestive  of 
disturbances  of  the  function  of  the  gonads.  From  the  records  of 
these  I  am  selecting  two  examples:  one  of  them  is  a  eunuchoid 
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with  loss  of  both  the  germinatlve  and  the  internal  secretory  func-' 
tion  (hypogenitalism);  the  other  is  a  dwarf  manifesting  partial 
cryptorchidism  with  loss  of  the  germinative  function  and  increase 
of  the  endocrine  function  of  the  gonads  (hypergenitaliam). 

Case  I, — Eunuchoid,  showing  signs  of  hypogenOalism  and  of  dys- 
kypophyaiam. 

William  Z,,  white,  male,  aged  forty-three  years,  boiler-maker. 
Admitted  Februarj-  7,  1914. 

Complaint.    General  weakness. 

Family  history.  Father  died  at  eighty-six;  was  5  feet  10  inches 
tall,  weighed  250  pounds.  Mother  died  at  sixty-five,  cancer; 
medium  height;  never  very  3tout.  One  brother,  forty-four,  un- 
married; tall  and  slim.  One  brother,  thirty-five,  married;  normal; 
two  children.  One  brother  dead,  accident;  had  one  child.  One 
brother  died  at  twelve;  bom  an  idiot;  had  a  long  head  which  came 
to  a  point  in  the  mid-line;  had  epileptic  fits  from  birth  to  death; 
probably  hydrocephalic.  No  history  of  tuberculosis  in  family. 
Father  drank  moderately  of  beer  and  wine,  and  smoked  heavily. 

Pa«t  History.  In  childhood  had  smallpox,  followed  by  "  weakness 
of  the  eyes."  Scurvy  at  eighteen,  when  at  sea.  Typhoid  fever 
at  twenty-two.  Lobar  pneumonia  on  the  left  side  at  twenty-eight. 
Chills  and  fever,  probably  malaria,  eight  years  ago.  Seven  years 
ago  he  had  a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  tibia,  followed  by 
osteomyelitis,  necessitating  an  operation.  One  year  ago  he  had 
another  operation  for  osteomyelitis  of  the  right  leg,  six  months 
after  having  been  struck  on  the  leg  by  a  heavy  wire  cable.  Dming 
the  Boer  War  he  was  shot  in  the  right  leg. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  he  has  been  subject  to  rather 
severe  frontal  and  occipital  headaches.  His  eyes  have  been  "weak" 
since  childhood.  For  several  years  he  has  had  a  chronic  infection 
of  the  right  middle  ear,  with  almost  total  deafness  on  this  side,  and 
occasional  purulent  discharge.  A  polyp  was  removed  from  the 
nose  eight  years  ago.  He  has  had  occasional  attacks  of  sore  throat. 
He  states  that  he  has  had  "fainting"  and  "giddy  spells"  for  the 
past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Nocturnal  epistaxis  occurred  regularly 
every  six  months  after  the  age  of  twenty-six.  During  late  years 
these  attacks  have  occurred  every  three  months. 

For  several  years  he  has  had  a  cough  shortly  after  eating,  and 
this  has  often  been  followed  by  vomiting,  a  condition  which  he 
thinks  is  due  to  smoking.  Along  with  this,  his  fainting  spells 
have  become  more  frequent. 

Three  years  ago  the  patient  had  a  sudden,  stabbing  pain  in  the 
left  lumbar  region  lasting  one-half  hour.  One  week  later  he  had  a 
similar  attack.  These  paroxysms  were  associated  with  some  chills 
and  fever,  but  not  with  hematuria. 

For  three  years,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-three  and  twentj'- 
six,  the  patient,  at  regular  intervals  of  six  weeks,  had  hematuria. 
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This  flow  of  blod  was  painless  and  lasted  about  six  days.  During 
these  six  days  there  was  always  coincident  painful  enlargement  of 
the  breasts,  which  was  absent  during  the  intervals  between  the 
periods  of  hematuria.  After  twenty-six  the  hematuria  stopped  and 
the  patient  had  nocturnal  epistaxis,  occurring  regularly  every  six 
months.  During  recent  years  the  nocturnal  epistaxis  has  occurred 
every  three  months. 

He  has  never  had  sexual  libido  or  potentia.  He  attempted  sexual 
intercourse  several  times,  after  the  age  of  nineteen,  but  the  attempts 
were  ineffectual  because  of  inability  to  obtain  an  erection. 

When  cold  he  has  occasional  shooting  pains  in  his  right  thigh, 
and  the  leg  becomes  numb  for  several  days. 

The  patient  is  tall  and  reached  his  present  height  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  In  response  to  criticism  by  his  companions  of  his  feminine 
characteristics,  he  has  made,  he  states,  many  efforts  to  do  "manly 
work."  He  has  always  done  hard,  muscular  work,  has  been  a  cow- 
boy, a  soldier  in  the  Boer  War,  and  a  boUer-maker. 

He  is  a  moderate  smoker  of  tobacco  and  drinks  a  small  amount 
of  beer. 

Present  Illness.  The  onset  of  the  present  conditions  of  weakness 
was  insidious,  beginning  in  1911.  He  began  to  be  generally  weaker, 
fatiguing  very  easily.  Recently  he  has  gained  fifteen  pounds  in 
weight,  and  has  become  "flabby"  in  his  muscles. 

During  the  past  two  years  his  head  and  feet  have  grown  larger. 
His  memory  and  his  ability  to  calculate  have  become  poor,  and 
his  visual  acuity  has,  he  thinks,  been  progressively  lessening. 

Physical  ExaTtiination.  The  patient  is  a  tall,  round-shouldered, 
slighdy  kyphotic,  rather  obese  man  of  forty-three,  with  rather 
long  extremities.  Height,  175  cm.  Wei^t,  190  pounds  (calcu- 
lated normal  weight  168  pounds).  His  skin  is  smooth  and  satiny. 
There  is  a  "freckle-like"  pigmentation  over  the  shoulders  and 
arms. 

The  fades  and  general  attitude  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
are  typical  of  hyperpituitarism.  We  note  especially  (1)  the  hexag- 
onal shape  of  the  head;  (2)  the  prominence  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
chin;  (3)  the  lower  teeth  over-ride  the  upper  set  of  teeth — there 
is  prognathism  of  the  lower  jaw;  (4)  wide  space  between  the  upper 
incisors — "hag-teeth" — due  to  the  enlargement  of  the  upper  jaw; 
(5)  prominent  acra  of  the  face,  nose,  ears,  lips,  malar  hones,  and 
eye-brows;  (6)  the  hair  grows  low  on  the  forehead;  (7)  the  skin 
of  the  forehead  is  thick  and  wrinkled ;  (8)  the  characteristic  position 
of  the  head  in  relation  to  the  trunk — the  head,  on  a  thick  neck, 
sinks  down  between  the  shoulders;  (9)  in  the  occipital  region  there 
is  a  transverse  groove  in  the  skull,  and  juat  beneath  the  groove, 
an  enlarged  occipital  tubercle. 

Hair.  The  hair  on  the  body  and  in  the  face  is  scanty  (for  the 
patient  has  never  shaved).    The  crines  pubis  are  scanty,  and  the 
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upper  limit  of  the  pubescence  is  transverse.  The  axillary  hairs 
(hirei)  are  scanty,  and  the  beard  and  moustache  are  almost 
absent. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  subcutaneous  fat  in  general,  and  the 
fat  over  the  symphysis  pubis  is  abnormally  abundant. 

The  excess  of  breast  tissue  is  striking  (gynecomastia).  The  pelvis 
is  broad,  the  thighs  curving. 

The  arms  are  long,  the  hands  and  feet  large;  the  fingers  are  not 
definitely  spade-like. 

The  penis  is  short.  The  testes  are  rudimentary,  being  about  as 
large  as  a  lima  bean.  The  prostate  is  very  small,  and  on  massage 
of  the  prostate,  numerous  lecithin  cells  were  obtained,  but  no 
spermatozoa.    A  few  epithelial  cells  were  obtained,  but  no  pus. 

Thyroid.  There  is  no  palpable  thyroid  tissue;  the  thyroid 
gland  must  be  small. 

Thorax.  Percussion  note  slightly  impaired  over  the  manubrium. 
Expiration  is  prolonged,  and  there  are  transient  fine  moist  crackles 
at  the  right  apex  posteriorly. 

BTodycardia  and  alight  hypothermia  have  been  noticeable  in  the 
hospital;  pulse  56  to  92;  temperature,  9r  to  98.6°. 

The  patient  has  extreme  myopia.  Pterygium  in  the  right  eye. 
He  has  some  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  with  some  dental  caries.  There 
is  some  nasal  obstruction  on  the  right  side.  There  is  also  slight 
mastoid  tenderness  and  total  deafness  on  the  right. 

The  right  great  toe  has  been  amputated.  Scars  of  the  old  opera- 
tions are  visible  over  the  tibee. 

The  patient's  memory  is  poor,  and  his  power  of  calculation  b 
defective. 

Blood  Examination.  Red  blood  cells,  5,020,000;  white  blood 
celb,  8800;  hemoglobin,  80  per  cent.  (Sahli). 

Blood'pressuTe.    90  to  100  mm.  Hg.  (Tycos). 

Urine.  No  polyuria.  Chemical  and  microscopic  examination 
negative. 

TiAerculin  Test  (Cahnette).     1  per  cent.;  positive. 

Wassermann  Reaction  (blood).     Positive. 

Carbohydrate  Tolerance.  No  reducing  body  was  excreted  in  the 
urine  after  the  administration  of  200  grams  of  glucose. 

Eyes  and  Eye-grounds.  Extreme  myopia.  Fundic  reflex  lighter 
than  normal.  Optic  papillse  oblique.  Myopic  conus.  Both  sets 
of  vessels  distended.  Very  slight  veiling  of  the  margins  of  the 
right  disk.     Low  grade  of  myopic  choroidoretinitis. 

Visval  Fields.    Slight  general  contraction.     No  hemianopsia. 

X-ray  of  Head.  Normal  sella  turcica,  save  for  erosion  of  the 
posterior  clinoid  process. 

X-ray  of  Hands.    Negative. 

X-ray  of  Feet.  Amputation  of  right  great  toe.  Exostosis  on 
the  right  astragalus. 
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X^ay  of  Thorax.  Diffuse  infiltration  of  both  lungs  (possibly 
old  tuberculous  lesions). 

Pharmacodynamic  Tests.  After  atropin,  gr.  y^u,  the  pulse  rose 
from  56  to  64.  After  adrenalin  (15  minims  of  a  1  to  1000  solution 
hypodermically)  a  slight  chill,  and  a  rise  in  blood-pressure  from 
98  to  118  mm.  Hg.     (Tycos.) 

No  reaction  noted  after  pilocarpin,  gr.  \. 

This  patient's  condition  at  once  suggests  a  multiple  endocrin- 
opathy.  He  presents  a  combination  of  symptoms,  some  of  which 
denote  over-action,  some,  on  the  other  hand,  under-action  of  the 
hypophysis;  the  size  of  the  testicles  calls  attention  at  once  to  the 
defective  gonads;  the  azoospermia  indicates  a  loss  of  function  of 
the  germinative  part  and  ^e  eunuchoidism  si^gests  loss  of  the 
internal  secretion  of  the  interstitial  cells. 

In  connection  wfth  the  hypogenitalism  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
(1)  the  account  of  the  patient's  occupations.  He  has  always 
striven  to  overcome  the  criticism  directed  against  his  feminine 
characteristics  by  attempting  hypermasculine  accomplishments. 
He  has  been  a  cow-boy,  a  sailor,  a  soldier  in  war,  and  a  boiler- 
maker;  (2)  the  periods  of  hematuria,  along  with  which  there  was 
some  swelling  of  the  breasts.  This  b  interesting,  and  makes  us 
ask  whether  or  not  the  condition  could  have  been  an  instance  of 
"male  menstruation."  Tlie  nocturnal,  periodic  epistaxis  also 
suggests  an  analogy  to  the  vicarious  menstruation  of  the  female. 

The  hips  are  broad.  The  crines  pubis  are  transverse,  and  there 
is  a  moderate  accumulation  of  fat  on  the  abdomen.  The  thighs 
are  of  the  feminine  type,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  genu  valgum, 
which  is  common  in  women.  The  breasts  are  larger  than  normal 
in  the  male.    He  is  therefore  of  the  typhus  femininus. 

In  connection  with  the  dyspituitarism,  a  possible  hypophyseal 
lesion  has  to  be  considered,  and  a  tumor  in  the  region  of  the  sella 
turcica  has  been  thought  of.  Of  the  symptoms  which  could  possibly 
point  to  intracranial  growth  may  be  mentioned,  headaches  and 
slight  dizziness,  but  there  has  been  no  projectile  vomiting,  no 
choked  disk,  and  no  epileptiform  seizures.  There  is  also  a  singular 
absence  of  neighborhood  symptoms,  unless  the  hypothermia  and 
bradycardia  may  be  so  interpreted;  there  is  no  hemianopsia  and 
no  eye-muscle  paralysis,  no  olfactory  dbturbances,  and  no  diabetes 
in^ptdus.  The  radiographic  formula  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  so 
typical  in  acromegaly,  is  not  present  here.  The  only  a;-ray  anomaly 
is  a  flattening  of  the  posterior  clinoid  process.  The  symptoms 
referable  to  hypopituitarism  in  the  case  before  us  are  perhaps  just 
as  striking  as  those  of  hyperpituitarism,  a  combination  which,  as 
Gushing  and  others  have  pointed  out,  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Among  such  symptoms  may  be  mentioned,  the  obesity,  the  genital 
hypoplasia,  and  the  increased  carbohydrate  tolerance. 

We  must  conclude  that  in  this  case  there  has  been  a  loss  of  both 
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the  germinative  and  the  internal  secretory  functions  of  the  gonads 
(hypogenitalism),  together  with  a  dyshypt^hysism  (mixed  signs 
of  hyper-  and  hypopituitarism). 

As  has  been  stated  the  patient  has  a  positive  Wassermann  reac- 
tion in  his  blood-serum.  How  the  luetic  infection  occurred  we  do 
not  know.  Coitus  has  not  been  possible,  but  it  is  conceivable 
that  in  attempts  at  coitus  some  trauma  has  occurred  which  resulted 
in  infection,  or  extragenital  infection  may  have  existed.  The 
patient  denies,  however,  any  memory  of  symptoms  or  signs  sug- 
gestive of  a  primary  sore  or  of  secondarj-  lesions.  One  must  think 
also  of  the  possibility  of  a  congenital  lues,  especially  as  profound 
endocrinopathies  have  been  known  to  be  associated  in  some  in- 
stances with  congenital  luetic  infection. 

Case  II. —  Dwarfum;  unHateral  cryptorckism;  azoospermia;  hyper- 
geniialism;  tubemUous  polyserositis;  general  mUiary  tuberculosis. 

Robert  J.,  aged  twenty-six  years,  colored,  laborer,  single;  admitted 
to  Ward  M  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  on  December  22,  1913 
(No.  35,875),  under  the  care  of  my  colleague.  Prof,  W.  S.  Thayer, 
complaining  of  "  pain  in  the  chest,  water  on  the  chest,  and  shortness 
of  breath." 

Family  History.  Father  died  of  tuberaulosis;  otherwise  negative. 
Both  his  parents  were  "large"  people.  An  older  brother  is  "more 
developed"  than  the  patient.     He  had  four  sisters  of  normal  size. 

Past  History.  Aside  from  measles  in  childhood  and  a  mild 
polyarthritis  with  night  sweats  two  years  ago,  the  patient  says 
he  has  had  no  diseases  before  the  present  illness.  Denies  venereal 
infections.  Habits  temperate;  alcohol  and  tobacco  used  in  strict 
moderation. 

Present  Illness.  Onset  gradual  two  weeks  before  admission  with 
symptoms  of  a  cold  (cough  and  slight  expectoration),  and  pain  in 
the  left  side  and  about  the  heart.  He  consulted  Dr.  Hocking  of 
Govans,  Md.,  who  found  a  pleural  efTusion  and  sent  him  to  the 
Phipps  Tubereulosis  Dispensary  for  treatment.  He  was  examined 
in  the  Dispensary  by  Dr.  Louis  Hamman  and  sent  by  him  into 
the  stationary  clinic. 

During  his  stay  in  the  hospital  he  was  examined  by  several 
members  of  the  staff,  and  on  January  9,  1914,  I  went  over  him 
carefully  myself.  Our  records  of  the  case  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

Colored  man;  very  small  stature;  height,  151  era.;  upper  length, 
62  cm,;  lower  length,  89  cm.;  stretch,  151  cm.;  fairly  nourished 
but  not  obese;  microcephaly;  though  small,  the  head  looks  mature. 
Forehead  and  supra-orbital  ridges  prominent;  nose  large;  lips  not 
thick,  malar  bones  and  zj'gomata  rather  strikingly  prominent; 
ears  small.  Hair  high  on  forehead  and  recedes  at  temples;  hair 
on  scalp  thick;  unusually  well-developed  beard  and   moustache 
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for  a  colored  man.  Hirci  abundant;  crines  pubis  abundant  but 
limited  by  horizontal  line  above;  perineal  hair  abundant. 

Voice  high  and  infantile.  Teeth  never  developed  properly; 
marked  heterodontia;  teeth  not  high  above  the  gums;  one  peg-tooth 
near  mid  line  in  upper  jaw;  the  two  medial  incisors  are  absent. 

Tongue  long  and  narrow,  coated.  Tonsils  not  visible.  Upper 
arm,  28  cm.  loi^;  forearm,  22  era.  Hand  relatively  large;  fingers 
of  normal  size.  Skin  of  palm  thick;  nail-beds  long  but  lunulee 
not  visible;  nails  not  unusually  fragile.  Skin  over  elbows  and  knees 
dry,  harsh,  and  thick.    Skin  of  forehead  thick  and  shiny. 

Clavicles  relatively  large.  Nipples  well-developed  and  surround- 
ing areolee  of  pigmentation  large.     Breast  tissue  scanty. 

Thorax  small.  Angulua  sterni  prominent.  No  marked  retro- 
manubrial  dulness.  Signs  of  infiltration  of  apices  of  lungs  and  of 
pleural  effusion  on  the  right  side,  with  Grocco's  sign  on  the  left. 
Pleural  tappings  {Dr.  Smith)  yielded  turbid  Quid;  specific  gravity, 
1012  to  1017;  albumin,  30  grams  per  liter;  cell  count,  640  to  860  to 
c.mm.,  nearly  all  small  mononuclear  elements. 

Heart  displaced  to  the  left  by  the  pleural  effusion;  pulmonic 
second  sound  markedly  accentuated;  no  heart  murmurs.  Abdomen 
distended  with  bulging,  dull,  flanks;  liver  large  and  firm,  edge 
palpable  four  finger's  breadth  below  the  costal  margin  in  the  right 
mammillary  line;  on  December  23  Dr.  Futcher  heard  a  leathery 
friction  rub  over  the  liver;  spleen  also  palpable  two  finger's  breadth 
below  the  costal  margin;  paracentesis  abdominis  (Dr.  Levy)  yielded 
2500  c,c,  dark,  orange-colored,  turbid  fluid;  specific  gravity,  1017; 
50  grams  of  albumin  per  liter;  800  cells  per  c.mm.,  chiefly  small 
mononuclears. 

Scrotum  small;  left  testicle  in  scrotum,  but  small,  size  of  a  large 
hazel  nut;  right  testis  partially  undescended,  palpable  in  groin, 
small.  Penis  fairly  well  developed;  slight  phimosis;  patient  asserts 
that  he  has  possessed  normal  libido  and  potentia  cceundi  since 
fourteenth  year.  ScapuUe  large.  Spine  normal.  Feet  small ; 
wears  No.  4  shoe.  Pelvic  measurements:  Intersplnous  distance, 
21  cm.;  intercrestal  distance,  22.5  cm.;  intertrochanteric  distance, 
24.5  cm.;  Baudelocque's  distance  (last  lumbar  spine  to  middle  of 
upper  mai^  of  symphysis),  16  cm. 

No  paralyses  or  anesthesias;  reflexes  (deep  and  superficial) 
normal. 

Supraclavicular  gland  on  the  right  palpable;  retrocervical  glands 
and  epitrochlears  just  palpable;  other  superficial  lymph  glands 
not  enlarged. 

Th^Toid  isthmus  palpable;  no  struma;  no  fine  tremor  of  fingers; 
no  eye  signs  of  hyperthyroidism. 

Blood  Exammaium.  December  22,  1913.  Red  blood  cells, 
3,480,000;  white  blood  cells,  2240;  hemoglobin,  53  per  cent.;  no 
anisocytosis;  no  parasites. 

January  9,  1914.    White  blood  celb,  3400.    Differential  count 
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(300  cells):  Polymorpbonuclear  neutrophiies,  76.7  per  cent.; 
polymorphonuclear  eosinophiles,  0.3  per  cent.;  polymorphonuclear 
baaophiles,  1  per  cent.;  small  mononuclears,  20.7  per  cent.;  large 
mononuclears,  9.3  per  cent.;  transitionals,  1  per  cent.  No 
myelocytes;  no  nucleated  red  cells;  no  anisocytosb  or  poikilocytosis 
of  red  cells. 

Urine  ExamimOion.  Clear;  add;  specific  gravity,  1018  to  1025; 
trace  of  albumin;  no  sugar;  microscopically  a  few  granular  casts 
and  many  amorphous  urates;  tests  for  blood  and  bile,  negative; 
no  acetone  bodies. 

Wasaermann  teat  of  aerum  (Dr.  Bloomfield)  made  January  2, 
1914,  was  negative. 

OphtkalTnotubereulin  teat  of  Cdmette  (Dr.  Levy)  reported  Decem- 
ber 28,  1913,  was  negative  with  both  1  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent, 
solution. 

Feces.    Examined  January  12,  1914,  entirely  negative. 

X-ray  Examinationa.  January  10,  1914  (Dr.  F.  H.  Baetjer). 
Sella  turcica,  normal. 

Thorax,  slight  infiltration  of  both  lungs;  shadow  at  right  base 
(effusion) ;  shadow  above  heart,  possibly  enlarged  thymus. 

Temperature,  Pvlae,  Respiration  and  Blood-presaure.  The  patient 
had  continuous  fever  while  in  the  hospital;  from  December  22  to 
December  30  it  was  high,  varying  between  100.5°  and  104°  F.; 
in  the  first  week  of  January  it  averaged  about  100°  to  101°;  later 
it  rose,  varying  between  100°  and  103°  until  death  on  January  1^, 
1914.  Shortly  before  death  the  sclene  became  icteric.  The  pulse 
rate  varied  between  120  and  130;  the  respirations  between  24  and 
32  per  minute. 

The  blood-pressure  was  always  low  (70  to  90  mm.  maximal 
systolic  pressure). 

Clinical  Diagnoaia.  Tuberculous  polyserositis  (pleurre;  peri- 
toneum); pulmonary  tuberculosis;  possibly  miliary  tuberculosis; 
cryptordiism;  dwarfism;  azoospermia;  hypergenitalism. 

It  viaa  propheaied  intra  viiam  that  the  autopsy  would  probably 
reveal  weU^eaeroed  interstitial  cells  of  Leydig  in  the  small  tea- 
ticlea  with  has  or  diminution  of  the  germinative  portions  qf  the  aex- 
glanda. 

Autopay  No.  4052).  (Made  in  Prof.  Welch's  laboratory  by 
Dr.  Kline,  January  14,  19140 

Anatomical  Diagnosis.  Bronchial,  mesenteric  and  retroperi- 
toneal tuberculous  adenitis;  tuberculous  peritonitis;  subacute 
pleurisy;  atelectasis  of  right  lung;  recent  tuberculous  ulcer  of 
vocal  cord;  pleural  and  peritoneal  effusions;  atelectasis  of  right 
lungs;  miliary  tubercles  in  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  adrenals  and  kidneys; 
fatty  liver;  anemia;  emaciation;  jaundice;  peptic  duodenal  ulcers; 
decubitus  ulcers;  incompletely  descended  testis;  dwarfism. 

Histological  Examination  of  ilormonopoietic  Organs  (Prof. 
George  H.  Whipple).  ,--  t 
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TeaticU.  Uniform  throughout  the  histological  section  which 
shows  the  entire  gland.  Both  testicles  were  examined  and  were 
similar.  The  tunica  is  thickened  a  Uttle  and  shows  a  little  evidence 
of  chronic  inflanimatioD.  The  semnijeraiu  tubules  are  uniformly 
arranged,  of  small  size,  with  greatly  thickened  basement  membranes. 
They  contain  only  one  type  of  an  undifferentiated  cell,  in  general 
of  spindle  or  cubical  shape,  with  the  long  axis  pointing  toward  the 
lumen.  The  nuclei  are  large  and  vesicidar.  The  protoplasm  is  filmy. 
There  are  no  spermatozoa.  The  basement  membrane  in  places 
has  undergone  hyaline  degeneration.  Again  the  entire  tubule 
shows  a  uniform,  hyaline  metamorphosis.  There  are  some  corpora 
amylacea  probably  representing  deposits  in  degenerated  tubules. 
Some  of  these  show  calcium  impregnation. 

The  bloodvessels  are  not  particularly  thickened,  but  in  places 
there  is  evidence  of  chronic  inflammation,  the  evidence  being  nests 
of  mononuclear  wandering  cells. 

The  striking  thing  in  the  sections  is  the  uniform  increase  in  the 
inierstiiial  ceUs  of  the  testicle.  They  are  increased  rehiively  and 
perhaps  even  (Asolvtely.  Many  of  them  show  very  dbtinct,  fine, 
yellow  granules  of  pigment  in  their  protoplasm.  The  nuclei  stain 
well.  Some  of  these  masses  of  interstitial  celb  make  up  strands 
and  columns  as  large  as  the  shrivelled  tubules. 

Pancreas.  The  acini  and  islands  are  quite  normal.  There  is  a 
very  slight  increase  in  connective  tissue  and  occasionally  small 
inconspicuous  scars  are  visible. 

Thyroid,  Colloid  is  quite  conspicuous  in  all  the  acini,  but  in 
some  it  stains  a  very  much  deeper  pink  than  in  others.  The  acini 
\'8rj'  greatly  in  size,  but  the  lining  epithelium  everywhere  is  low, 
cubical  in  type.  No  hemorrhage;  pwrhaps  a  slight  increase  in 
stroma.    One  section  shows  a  discrete  tubercle. 

Adrenal.  Cortex  is  rather  thick  and  shows  perhaps  a  little 
increase  in  the  width  of  the  middle  zone  of  the  cortex.  The  inner 
zone  of  the  cortex  shows  considerable  pigment  deposit  in  its  cell 
column,  perhaps  slightly  more  than  normal.  The  medullary  tissue 
is  conspicuous  and  normal  in  appearance.  The  bloodvessels  are 
engorged  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  a  few  small  scars 
here  and  there,  perhaps  dependent  upon  the  general  tuberculosis. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  the  occasion  permit,  to  discuss  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  the  gonads  and  the  other  endocrine  glands. 

In  the  first  case  reported  above  the  inter-relations  of  the  hypo- 
physis cerebri  and  the  gonads  are  apparent,  and  clinical  experience 
indicates  also  a  close  relationship  in  some  circumstances  with  the 
th>'mus,  the  epiphysis,  the  chromaffine  system  and  the  inter-renal 


More  and  more  we  are  forced  to  realize  that  the  general  form  and 
the  external  appearance  of  the  human  body  depend  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  functioning,  during  the  early  developmental 
period  (and  later),  of  the  endocrine  glands.    Our  stature,  the. kinds . 
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of  faces  we  have,  the  length  of  our  arms  and  legs,  the  shape  of  the 
pelvis,  the  color  and  consbtency  of  our  integument,  the  quantity 
and  regional  location  of  our  subcutaneous  fat,  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  hair  on  our  bodies,  the  tonicity  of  our  muscles, 
the  sound  of  the  voice  and  the  size  of  the  larynx,  the  emotions  to 
which  our  exlerieur  gives  expression — all  are  to  a  certain  extent 
conditioned  by  the  productivity  of  our  hormonopoietic  glands. 
We  are  simultaneously,  in  a  sense,  the  beneficiaries  and  the  victims 
of  the  chemical  correlations  of  our  endocrine  organs. 

The  data  we  are  accumulating  regarding  these  chemical  correla- 
tions are  not  only  theoretically  interesting  but  are  practically  very 
important.  More  than  ever  before,  is  the  minute  examination  of 
the  external  appearance  of  the  body — the  habitus — of  significance 
for  the  practicing  physician  who  desires  to  make  accurate  diagnoses. 
In  this  paper  I  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  function  of  the 
gonads.  It  is  probably  no  accident  that,  as  one  of  the  best  workers 
in  this  field  has  expressed  it,  the  "organs  which  are  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  species  and  the  continuity  of  life  (also)  possess  a 
modelling  influence  upon  the  individual  bearer  of  life." 


STFHILinC  NEPHRITIS. 

Bt  Alfred  Stengel,  M.D., 


J.  Harold  Austin,  M.D., 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  accumulating  evidence  supporting 
the  view  that  many  cases  of  nephritis,  chronic  as  well  as  acute,  are 
caused  by  the  microorganism  or  the  toxemia  of  the  infectious 
diseases.  Thus  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  tonsillitis,  la  grippe, 
pneumonia,  and  streptococcic  infections  are  reckoned  among  the 
causes  of  nephritis.  The  lesions  of  the  kidneys  differ  more  or  less 
not  only  in  the  different  infections  but  also  in  cases  due  to  the  same 
infection.  There  is  no  di3tincti\'e  morphological  picture  by  which 
the  antecedent  infection  in  any  given  case  can  be  identified.  The 
recognition  of  the  etiological  relationship  is,  therefore,  based  upon 
the  sequence  of  kidney  disease  following  a  well-marked  infection. 
Manifestly  such  a  relationship  is  more  readily  established  in  the 
case  of  such  acute  infections  as  those  named  than  in  a  chronic  cne 
like  syphilis.  Moreover,  as  syphilis  in  certain  locations  and  n 
certain  of  its  forms  presents  a  characteristic  histological  pictun'. 
it  has  been  difficult  to  accept  as  syphilitic  processes  certain  con- 
ditions in  which  these  features  were  wanting.     Thus  in  the  past 
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what  is  now  clearly  recognized  as  sy^ihilitic  aortitis  was  not  differ- 
entiated from  other  kinds  of  arterial  disease,  and  in  some  diseases 
of  the  central  nervous  system  a  long  controversy  was  waged  over 
the  question  of  their  syphilitic  or  non-sj'philitic  nature.  Perhaps 
the  same  denial  of  syphilitic  etiology  where  the  expected  morpho- 
logical features  of  a  syphilitic  process  are  wanting  may  account 
for  the  relatively  slight  role  accorded  to  syphilis  in  pulmonary 
pathology,  and  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  thought  may  also  be 
applicable  to  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  Unmbtakabie  syphiHtic 
lesions,  such  as  gummata,  are  rare  in  the  kidneys,  but  there  are 
many  cases  of  nephritis  of  various  types  in  which  the  etiology  is 
obscure,  and  in  some  of  these  it  is  not  improbable  that  syphilis  is 
the  hidden  etiological  factor.  Besides  the  instances  cited  (aortitis, 
central  nervous  lesions),  in  which  the  ordinary  syphilitic  features 
are  wanting,  we  may  recall  the  affections  of  various  mucous  mem- 
branes and  hepatic,  splenic,  and  perhaps  pancreatic  lesions  as 
further  instances  of  the  same  sort.  It  would,  therefore,  appear 
quite  possible  that  renal  disease  might  similarly  be  due  to  syphilis, 
though  presenting  ouly  the  features  of  nephritis  as  occasioned  by 
other  infections. 

In  the  absence  of  histological  e\-idence,  and  in  view  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  tracing  a  nephritis  back  to  such  a  chronic  infection,  the 
proof  of  the  syphilitic  nature  of  certain  cases  must  be  indirect. 
Perhaps  in  the  future,  investigations  to  demonstrate  spirochetes  in 
the  renal  tissue  may  yield  results.  Thus  far  there  have  been  no 
discoveries  in  this  direction.  A  few  reports  have  been  made  of  sup- 
posed spirochetes  in  the  urine  of  cases  of  suspected  renal  syphilis, 
but  the  reliability  of  these  reports  may  be  questioned.  Failing  such 
direct  proof  of  syphilis,  we  must  rely  upon  statistical  studies,  exclu- 
sion of  other  probable  causes,  and  similar  evidence. 

A  subacute,  rapidly  developing  nephritis  has  been  observed  in 
several  individuals  with  early  secondary  syphilis  where  the  kidneys 
had  been  previously  healthy  and  where  as  yet  no  mercury  had  been 
given.  Karvonen  and  Erich  Hoffman  each  report  a  case  of  this 
type,  and  in  both  cases  when,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
nephritis,  mercurial  treatment  was  begun  and  pushed  the  evidence 
of  nephritis  diminished  along  with  the  other  manifestations  of  the 
sjTjhilis,  and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  mercury  still 
being  used,  wholly  disappeared.  Karvonen'  from  the  literature 
collected  9  cases  in  which,  although  the  first  urinalyses  were  made 
only  after  mercury  had  been  given,  yet  there  was  exhibited  a  rapid 
diminution  or  even  disappearance  of  nephritic  manifestations  under 
mercury  therapy. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  nephritis  has  been  observed  in  s>'phili- 
tics  under  mercurial  treatment,  but  this  nephritis  has  been  variously 
interpreted  by  different  obsen,'ers:  by  some  as  a  mercurial  nephritis; 
by  others  as  a  consequence  of  the  syphilis. 

The  existence  of  a  syphilitic  nephritb  was  doubted  by  Hunter 
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and  Well3,  and  Blackall  (1818)  attributed  the  edema  and  albumin- 
uria complicating  some  cases  of  syphilis  not  to  the  disease  but  to 
mercury.  In  1840  Rayer  strongly  opposed  this  view  and  described 
3  cases  which  he  considered  syphilitic  nephritis.  Subsequent  to 
these  reports  many  instances  of  supposed  syphilitic  nephritis  were 
recorded,  and  while  critically  examined,  as  has  been  done  by 
Karvonen,  more  than  half  fail  to  be  convincing,  there  yet  remains 
a  considerable  group  of  scarcely  disputable  cases. 

Nephritis  may  be  recognized  in  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis 
occurring  as  an  acute  nephritis  remarkably  eariy  in  the  disease, 
usually  in  the  first  two  or  three  months.  Fournier  describes  this 
form  as  characterized  by  an  insidious  onset,  by  a  great  quantity  of 
albumin  in  the  urine,  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  condition, 
and  in  the  severer  cases  by  an  early  development  of  uremia;  the 
urine  is  diminished  or  there  may  be  anuria.  In  many  respects 
the  condition  resembles  a  postscarlatinal  nephritis.  Fournier  has 
described  such  kidneys  pathologically  as  among  the  large  white 
kidneys  with  marked  tubular  degeneration,  but  frequently  also 
with  ejjtensive  endothelial  hyperplasia  and  interstitial  change,  in 
which  respect  again  they  resemble  scarlatinal  nephritis.  In  Fouiv 
nler's  experience  about  one-third  of  these  patients  succumb;  how- 
ever, Karvonen  found  a  large  proportion  of  recoveries,  while  Rose 
Bradford  has  noted  a  tendency  to  a  remittent  course  with  persist- 
ence especially  of  the  albuminuria. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  syphilis,  amyloid  kidney  and  interstitial 
nephritis  are  the  most  frequent  forms  of  renal  disease,  but  other 
types  of  nephritis  have  been  obser\'ed.  In  186  autopsies  on  indi- 
viduals with  acquired  syphilis,  Spier  (1877)  found  125  with  renal 
lesions,  of  which  36  were  amyloid  kidneys.  Gummata  of  the  kidney 
are  rare;  in  Spier's  series  of  autopsies  on  syphilitica  they  occurred 
in  4  per  cent.,  and  in  Fournier's  series  in  less  than  1  per  cent.  Kar- 
vonen described  2  cases  of  renal  gummata  and  collected  28  cases 
from  the  literature.  There  have  been  a  number  of  reports  of 
nephritis  de\eloping  in  late  syphilis  which  were  apparently  cured 
by  antisyphilitic  treatment  and  a  large  number  in  which  improve- 
ment occurred. 

In  congenital  syphilis  the  renal  lesions  are  more  often  those  of 
defective  development  than  of  nephritis,  and  rarely  give  rise  to 
symptoms  of  urinary  change  during  life.  Of  late  hereditary  syphilis 
the  commonest  renal  manifestation  is  amyloid  disease,  and  the  onset 
of  symptoms  is  usually  insidious,  the  first  being  often  edema.  In 
addition  to  amyloid  there  may  develop  interstitial  or  parenchy- 
matous nephritis  or  rarely  gummata. 

The  latest  addition  to  our  conception  of  syphilitic  nephritis  has 
been  suggested  by  Munk.*  He  noted  the  occasional  presence  of 
doubly  refractile  lipoids  in  the  urine  of  individuals  with  severe 
nephritis  of  any  etiology,  but  found  them  so  abundant  in  those 
cases  in  which  he  had  grounds  for  suspecting  a  syphilitic  etioloo 
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as  to  warrant,  he  believed,  the  recognition  of  a  peculiar  relation 
between  syphilitic  nephritis  and  the  presence  of  doubly  refractile 
lipoids  in  the  urine.  Munk  attempted  to  describe  the  clinical 
features  of  the  cases  of  nephritis  of  syphilitic  origin,  and  noted 
particulariy  the  decided  albuminuria  and  abundance  of  casts  of 
various  types  as  well  as  a  pronounced  and  persistent  edema.  These 
doubly  refractile  lipoids  under  the  commi5n  microscope  resemble 
neutral  fat  (;lobules,  but  when  examined  with  polarized  light  show 
a  dark  central  cross  separating  four  bright  peripheral  quadrants. 
This  optical  peculiarity  was  first  observed  in  1858  by  Mettenheimer 
in  the  lipoids  in  certain  alcoholic  extracts.  Muller  and  Schmidt 
noted  much  later  doubly  refractile  globules  in  certain  sputums. 
The  chief  impetus,  however,  to  the  study  of  these  substances  was 
given  by  Kaiserling's  discovery  in  1895,  that  the  fatty  globules 
of  the  adrenal  cortex  are  doubly  refractile.  Since  that  time  exten- 
sive studies  of  these  bodies  have  been  made  by  Kaiserling  and 
Orgler,  Albrecht,  Dietrich,  Panzer,  Lehmann,  Adami  and  Aschoff, 
Windaus,  Smith,  Ciaccio,  Fischler,  Kawamura,  and  others,  which 
have  led  to  a  considerable  knowledge  of  their  chemical  and  ph.<,'sical 
nature,  their  staining  reactions,  and  their  normal  and  pathological 
distribution.  The  li[>oids,  which  are  known  to  give  rise  to  doublj' 
refractile  globules,  include  cholesterin  esters,  mixtures  of  cholesterin 
and  fatty  acids,  sphingomyelin,  cerebrosides,  and  certain  oleic  acid 
soaps.  The  physical  condition  of  these  doubly  refractile  globules 
is  one  for  which  Lehmann  proposed  the  name  fluid  crystals,  and 
appears  to  be  an  intermediate  state  between  true  fluids  and  true 
crj'stals.  Changes  in  physical  conditions,  such  as  drying,  heating, 
freezing,  or  the  action  of  solvents,  cause  the  disap[>earance  of  the 
peculiar  optical  properties  of  these  substances;  but  subsequent 
manipulation  may  restore  the  fluid  crj'stal  form  and  with  it  the 
optical  properties.  Chiefly  through  a  study  of  the  reaction  of  the 
various  doubly  refractile  lipoid  substances  to  staining  methods  it 
has  become  possible,  in  some  degree,  to  distinguish  microchemic- 
ally  between  the  types,  and  from  the  studies  of  Aschofi^  and  his  co- 
workers and  of  Kawamura,'  confirmed  by  the  chemical  studies  of 
.  Windaus,*  it  seems  probable  that  the  double  refractile  lipoid  globules 
occurring  normally  and  pathologically  in  man  and  mammals  are 
cholesterin  esters.  Normally  these  globules  have  been  seen  in  the 
adrenal  cortex,  the  thymus,  the  lutein  cells,  the  puerperal  uterus, 
the  mesentery,  and  the  choroid  plexus.  Pathologically  they  have 
been  observed  in  atheromatous  areas  of  the  arteries,  in  amyloid 
kidney,  in  chronic  nephritis  with  marked  cellular  degeneration,  in 
the  urine  of  nephritis,  in  albuminuric  retinitis,  in  the  epithelium 
of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  in  pneumonias  or  tuberculosis  and  in  the 
neighboring  lymphatics  and  sputum,  in  the  gall-bladder  epithelium 
and  that  of  the  hepatic  ducts  during  cholangitis,  in  pyogenic  mem- 
branes, in  chronic  mastitis,  mesenteric  tabes,  actinomycosis,  xan- 
thomas, and  in  certain  neoplasms  (especially  carcinoma,  sarcoma  , 
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and  hypernephroma).  The  process  by  which  these  lipoid  globules 
appear  in  degenerating  cells,  whether  by  infiltration  or  by  decom- 
position of  more  complicated  lipoid-containing  substances  already 
present  in  the  cell,  remains  unsettled,  but  their  appearance  patholog- 
ically in  a  cell  is  considered  evidence  of  a  severe  cellular  degeneration 
which  is  not  reversible  and  of  much  more  serious  significance  than 
the  common  glycerin  ester  type  of  fatty  degeneration. 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  felt  that  a  further  study  of  the 
clinical  significance  of  the  appearance  of  these  doubly  refractile 
lipoids  in  the  urine,  and  especially  of  their  possible  relation  to  a 
syphilitic  nephritis,  was  desirable.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
examined  the  urine  with  a  polarizing  microscope  fifty-eight  times 
from  46  cases.  Of  these  46  cases,  23  showed  nephritis  with  an 
abundance  of  albumin  and  casts  in  the  urine.  Of  these  23  cases, 
6  had  positive  Wassermann,  3  had  strong  presumptive  evidence 
of  syphilis  but  not  positive  Wassermann,  14  had  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  syphilis.  The  6  cases  with  positive  Wassermann  all 
showed  lipoids  in  the  urine,  whereas  of  the  14  non-syphilitic  eases 
only  5  showed  lipoids  in  the  urine.  The  rest  of  the  46  cases  studied 
were  made  up  in  part  of  nephritic  cases  of  the  interstitial  or  arterio- 
sclerotic types,  with  only  traces  of  albumin  in  the  urine  and  a  few 
hyaline  and  granular  casts,  some  with  syphilis  and  some  without; 
in  part  of  syphilitic  cases  with  no  nephritis  and  in  part  of  control 
cases  with  neither  syphilis  nor  nephritis.  None  of  these  cases 
showed  lipoids  in  the  urine.  It  is  of  interest  that  one  of  the  6 
syphilitic  eases  with  nephritis  showing  lipoids  in  the  urine,  had  not 
received  any  mercury.  (The  accompanying  table  presents  the  figures 
more  clearly.)  There  is,  we  believe,  evidence  in  these  figures  to 
suggest  that  there  exists  a  parenchymatous  type  of  nephritis  due  to 
syphilis,  characterized  by  an  abundant  albuminuria,  with  many, 
hyaline,  granular,  and  occasionally  epithelial  casts,  with  a  tendency 
to  produce  edema  of  renal  distribution,  associated,  as  a  rule,  with 
a  moderate  reduction  of  phthalein  output  and  exhibiting  an  almost 
constant  tendency  to  the  presence  of  doubly  refractile  lipoid  globules 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  an  erythrocyte  to  globules  three  or  four 
times  this  diameter,  seen  sometimes  floating  free  in  the  urine  but  ■ 
not  rarely  as  a  constituent  of  a  compound  granular  cell  or  possibly 
upon  an  epithelial  cast.  On  the  other  hand,  similar  lipoid  globules 
may  be  found  in  severe  acute  or  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis 
of  other  etiology,  but  in  only  a  minority  of  cases.  It  may  be  added, 
however,  that  with  but  one  exception  in  our  series  the  cases  which 
showed  abundance  of  these  lipoids  in  the  urine  were  syphilitic. 
Lipoids  in  Ubins. 

NephritiB  with  severe  albuminuria: 

Nephritis  with  eyphiliB 6  6 

Nephritis,  syphilis  doubtful 3  2 

Nephritis  wiUiout  syphilis 14  6 

interstitial   or  arteriosclerotic   nephritis    (albumin  in  _,  . 

trade*  only),  aome  syphilitic,  some  non-syphilitic   'r,  :.^i'd  b.  C.j^O'^IC 
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In  order  to  determine  whether  the  common  experimental  degen- 
erative nephritis  of  anim&Is  would  be  associated  with  lipoids  in 
the  urine,  three  rabbits  were  given  a  uranium  nephritis,  and  one 
dog  a  chromate  nephritis.  The  four  experiments  were  negative; 
no  lipoids  were  found  in  the  urine.  Further  experiments  with 
mercurial  nephritis,  phosphorus,  and  chloroform  lesions  and 
syphilitic  inoculations  are  in  progress. 

We  found  of  further  interest  the  fact  that  of  our  last  84  cases  of 
nephritis,  for  66  cases  there  could  be  recognized  from  the  histories, 
such  possible  etiological  influence  as  infections,  lead,  alcohol,  exces- 
sive work,  exposure,  senility,  etc;  but  that  for  18  cases  no  such 
factors  could  be  determined.  Of  these  18  cases,  there  existed  in 
8  either  an  unquestionable  history  of  syphilis  or  a  positive  Wasser- 
tnann  or  both;  in  6  more  of  these  cases  no  Wassermann  had  been 
secured;  while  in  4  syphilis  was  definitely  excluded.  It  is  perhaps 
signiflcant  that  syphilis  should  have  been  present  in  so  many  of  the 
otherwise  unexplained  cases  of  nephritis. 
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IHTECTIOnS  DIAKRHEA. 

By  John  Lovett  Morse,  A.M.,  M.D., 


Etiology,  Infectious  diarrhea  is  more  common  in  hot  weather 
than  at  other  time  of  the  year.  The  action  of  heat  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease  is  due  mainly  to  the  lowering  of  the  general 
resistance  to  infection  which  it  produces.  It  presumably  also 
favors  the  development  outside  of  the  body  of  the  microorganisms 
which  are  found  in  this  disease.  Microorganisms  are,  however, 
the  primary  cause  of  infectious  diarrhea.  The  microorganisms 
which  produce  this  disease  are  of  several  different  types.  They 
may  be  divided  roughly  into  three  main  classes: 

(a)  The  dysentery  bacillus  in  all  its  forms, 

{b)  The  gas  bacillus  and  similar  organisms. 

(c)  Other  organisms,  of  which  the  most  important  are  strepto- 
cocci, the  colon  bacillus,  and  the  BacUlus  pyocyaneus. 
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The  symptoms  produced  by  these  different  types  of  organisms 
are  practically  identical.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  detennine 
from  them  which  type  of  organism  is  causing  the  disturbance. 

Pathologt,  The  pathological  lesions  of  the  intestine  are  very 
varied.  There  may  be  only  a  catarrhal  inflammation.  In  other 
cases  there  are  also  superficial  ulcerations.  In  others  there  is 
hyperplasia  of  the  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches.  In  many 
instances  ulceration  takes  the  place  of  lie  hyperplasia  of  these 
structures.  In  still  others  a  pseudomembrane  is  formed,  which 
may  involve  considerable  areas.  The  pathological  lesions  are 
usually  limited  to  the  large  intestine  and  the  last  two  or  three  feet 
of  the  small  intestine.  They  are  ordinarily  most  marked  in  the 
large  intestine.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  does  not  always 
coincide  with  the  severity  of  the  intestinal  lesions.  In  general, 
however,  the  symptoms  are  most  marked  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  lesions  are  the  most  serious. 

There  is  almost  invariably  a  hyperplasia  of  the  mesenteric 
lymph  nodes.  This  almost  never,  however,  goes  on  to  suppura- 
tion. There  are  always  more  or  less  marked  degenerative  changes 
in  the  parenchymatous  organs,  especially  in  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys. True  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  is,  however,  imcommon. 
Secondary  infections  of  other  organs,  such  as  the  middle  ears  and 
lungs,  by  other  organisms  as  the  result  of  the  general  weakened 
resistance  are  not  infrequent. 

Symptomatology,  The  onset  of  infectious  diarrhea  is  usually 
acute.  It  may  be  preceded  for  a  few  days  by  symptoms  of  indi- 
gestion, but  ordinarily  there  are  no  premonitory  symptoms.  The 
first  symptom  in  most  cases  is  diarrhea.  The  first  stools  are  made 
up  of  fecal  matter.  Mucus  and  blood  soon  appear,  however,  and 
after  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two  the  stools  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  mucus  and  blood.  Pus  is  seldom  viable  macroscopic- 
ally  until  several  days  after  the  onset,  and,  in  many  instances,  it 
is  never  seen.  It  can,  however,  almost  always  be  found  with 
the  microscope.  Membrane  is  also  present  in  the  severest  cases. 
The  mucus  is  often  stained  green  or  brown.  The  odor  of  the  stools, 
when  they  are  made  up  chiefly  of  mucus  and  blood,  is  very  slight, 
but  sometunes  resembles  that  of  wet  hay.  When  the  stools  con- 
tain much  pus  or  membrane,  as  the  result  of  deep  ulcerative  or 
gangrenous  processes  in  the  intestine,  the  odor  is  putrefactive  or 
gangrenous.  The  reaction  of  the  stools  is  variable,  but  in  most 
instances  it  is  somewhat  alkaline.  The  number  of  stools  is  large- 
twelve,  twenty-four,  or  even  more  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  stools 
are  usually  small,  being  often  merely  a  stain  of  blood  and  mucus. 
In  a  general  way  the  larger  the  number  of  stools  the  smaller  are 
the  individual  stools. 

Pain  in  the  abdomen  and  tenesmus  are  early,  marked,  and  severe 
symptoms.     Tenesmus  is  especially   troublesome  and  annoying, 
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and  often  keeps  the  baby  restless  and  disturbed,  and  prevents  it 
from  getting  die  proper  amount  of  sleep.  Prolapse  of  the  rectum 
is  not  at  all  infrequent  as  the  result  of  straining. 

Vomiting  is  a  rather  infrequent  symptom  and  b  seldom  trouble- 
some. The  appetite  is  usually  much  impaired  and  there  is  not 
infrequently  the  greatest  distaste  for  food  of  any  sort, 

The  abdomen  is  sometimes  distended,  but  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances  b  much  sunken.  There  is  almost  never  any  spasm 
of  the  abdominal  muscles.  There  is  sometimes  tenderness  over 
the  course  of  the  colon,  but  this  is  unusual.  There  is  usually  no 
enlargement  of  either  the  liver  or  of  the  spleen.  Slight  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  is,  however,  not  very  uncommon.  In  some 
instances  the  liver  becomes  very  large,  and  this  enlargement  may 
develop  very  rapidly.  The  liver  will  sometimes  enlarge  enough  in 
three  or  four  days  to  reach  well  below  the  navel  and  to  the  anterior 
superior  spine.  The  temperature  is  always  elevated  in  infectious 
diarrhea.  It  is  usually  only  moderate,  100°  to  102°  F.,  but  may 
be  several  degrees  higher.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  high  in  the 
beginning  than  later.  The  temperature  is  usually  a  fairly  con- 
stant one  without  marked  intermissions  or  remissions.  It  lasts 
throughout  the  active  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  symptoms  are,  however,  not  always  so  characteristic. 
The  number  of  stools  may  be  but  little  increased;  mucus  and 
blood  may  be  scanty  or  even  wanting,  and  tenesmus  absent. 
The  symptoms  may  be,  in  fact,  precisely  like  those  of  severe 
simple  indigestion  or  of  indigestion  with  fermentation.  In  such 
instances  the  continued  temperature  b  the  most  suggestive  symp- 
tom. The  real  condition  can  only  be  recognized  in  such  instances, 
however,  by  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the  stools. 

The  blood  almost  always  shows  a  moderate  polynuclear  leuko- 
cytosis, usually  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000.  It 
may,  however,  be  much  higher.  In  the  severest  cases,  in  which 
the  toxemia  is  extreme  and  the  system  is  unable  to  react,  there 
may  be  no  leukocytosis  or  even  a  leukopenia. 

The  urine  is  almost  invariably  diminbhed  as  the  result  of  the 
loss  of  fluid  through  the  bowels  and  the  diminution  in  the  intake. 
It  not  infrequently  shows  the  evidences  of  acute  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  is  unusual.  The 
urine  rarely  contains  sugar  unless  the  toxemia  is  extreme  or  large 
amounts  of  sugar  are  being  ingested. 

In  the  most  severe  and  fatal  cases,  certain  symptoms,  such  as 
uncontrollable  vomiting,  marked  prostration,  and  hyperpyrexia, 
presumably  due  largely  to  toxic  absorption,  develop.  These 
symptoms  may  also  develop  in  the  course  of  indigestion  with 
fermentaion.  They  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  later,  and  the 
treatment  for  them  described  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the  symptoms  what  form  of 
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organism  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  indi\'idual  case.  There 
is  nothing  about  the  stools  which  will  aid  in  the  differentiation 
except,  in  rare  instances,  the  peculiar  green  color  caused  by  the 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus.  If  the  green  color  is  produced  by  this  organ- 
ism, it  will  disappear  when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  stool.  If 
it  is  due  to  bile,  the  characteristic  color  of  Gmelin's  test  will  ap- 
pear when  nitric  acid  is  added.  The  microscopic  examination 
of  the  stools  is  of  little  assistance  in  differentiating  the  various 
types  unless  the  streptococcus  is  the  cause,  in  which  case  it  is 
usually  present  in  lai^  numbers  and  easily  rec<^nized.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  the  gas  bacillus  can  be  determined  in  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  less,  by  the  following 
method.  This  method  is  a  simple  one,  which  can  be  easily  car- 
ried out  by  anyone:  A  small  portion  of  the  stool  is  added  to  a 
test-tube  of  milk.  The  infected  tube  is  then  gradually  brought 
to  the  boiling  point  of  water  in  a  water-bath  and  kept  there  for 
three  minutes.  In  this  way  all  the  bacteria  not  in  the  spore  state 
are  killed  and  the  development  of  whatever  spores  may  be  present 
into  vegetative  cells  is  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  non-spore- 
forming  organisms.  The  tube  is  then  incubated  at  body  tem- 
perature for  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  gas 
bacillus  is  present  the  casein  is  largely  dissolved  (usually  at  least 
80  per  cent.);  the  residual  casein  is  somewhat  pinkish  in  color 
and  filled  with  holes;  the  odor  of  the  culture  is  much  like  that  of 
rancid  butter,  as  the  result  of  the  formation  of  butyric  acid  by  the 
gas  bacillus.  Gram-stained  preparations  made  from  the  milk 
show  rather  thick,  short,  Gram-positive  bacilli,  with  slightly 
rounded  ends.  The  fermentation  is  more  easily  observed  if  the 
milk,  after  being  boiled,  is  put  in  a  sterile  fermentation  tube, 
"Psuedo-reactions"  may  occur  in  which  there  is  some  liquefaction 
of  the  casein,  but  the  shotted  appearance  of  the  residual  casein  is 
absent  and  there  is  no  odor  of  butyric  acid.'  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  in  interpreting  the  results  of  this  test  that  the 
presence  of  a  few  gas  bacilli  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  they 
are  the  cause  of  the  disease.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  method 
for  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  dysentery  bacilli  which 
does  not  require  special  media  and  a  fairly  well-equipped  laboratory. 
Diagnosis.  The  only  disease  with  which  a  tj-pieal  case  of 
infectious  diarrhea  is  likely  to  be  confused  is  intussusception.  It 
is,  however,  usuallj'  not  difficult  to  differentiate  between  these 
two  conditions.  Intussusception  begins  acutely  with  pain  in  the 
abdomen  and  evidences  of  shock,  the  stools  of  mucus  and  blood 
not  appearing  until  later.  The  onset  of  infectious  diarrhea  is  less 
acute,  pain  is  usually  not  present,  or,  if  so,  it  is  slight,  and  there  are 
no  symptoms  of  shock,  while  the  stools  of  mucus  and  blood  appear 

>  See  Keodall  and  SmJtli,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1910,  clxiii,  578. 
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almost  at  oDce.  The  stools  contain  no  fecal  matter  in  intussuscep- 
tion, while  they  usually  contain  some  in  infectious  diarrhea.  Fever 
is  common  to  both  diseases,  but  is  usually  higher  in  infectious 
diarrhea  than  in  intussusception.  The  abdomen  is  almost  always 
sunken  in  infectious  diarrhea,  but  likely  to  be  somewhat  distended 
in  intussusception.  There  is  never  any  muscular  spasm  In  infec- 
tious diarrhea,  but  usually  some  in  intussusception.  There  may 
be  abdominal  tenderness  in  both  conditions.  It  is  seldom  marked 
in  either,  however,  and  is  not  of  importance  in  the  differential 
diagnosis.  There  is  never  a  tumor  in  the  abdomen  or  rectum  in 
infectious  diarrhea,  while  there  often  is  one  in  intussusception. 
The  absence  of  a  tumor  does  not,  however,  rule  out  intussusception. 
Both  conditions  are  usually,  but  not  always,  accompanied  by  a 
leukocytosis. 

Simple  indigestion  and  indigestion  with  fermentation  are  not 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  infectious  diarrhea.  Mild  cases  of  infec- 
tious diarrhea  in  which  the  number  of  stools  is  not  very  large  and 
in  which  there  is  no  blood  and  relatively  little  mucus  in  the  stools 
aie  very  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  mistaken  for  indigestion 
with  fermentation.  Fever,  abdominal  discomfort,  anorexia,  wast- 
ing, and  symptoms  of  toxic  absorption  are  common  to  both  con- 
ditions. These  symptoms  differ  only  in  degree  in  the  two  diseases, 
and  may  be  more  marked  in  indigestion  with  fermentation  than 
in  mild  cases  of  infectious  diarrhea.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to 
differentiate  between  them,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  impossible 
to  make  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  most  important  single  symp- 
tom in  the  diagnosis  is  probably  the  temperature  curve,  the 
elevation  of  temperature  in  indigestion  with  fermentation  being 
ordinarily  either  very  slight  or  high  and  of  short  duration,  while  in 
infectious  diarrhea,  although  usually  not  very  high,  it  is  constant 
and  continuous.  In  many  instances  a  positive  diagnosis  can 
only  be  made  by  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the  stools.  An 
agglutination  reaction  is  usually  present  in  infectious  diarrhea 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  or  a  little  later,  when  the  disease  is 
caused  by  the  bacillus  of  dysentery.  This  reaction  is,  however, 
of  but  little  practical  importance. 

When  the  temperature  is  high  and  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
irritation  are  marked  and  develop  before  the  appearance  of  the 
characteristic  stools,  as  they  sometimes  do,  the  disease  may  be 
mistaken  for  some  form  of  meningitis.  A  careful  analysis  of  the 
sj-mptoms  and  physical  signs  will,  however,  usually  make  the 
diagnosis  plain.    A  lumbar  puncture  will  settle  it  at  once. 

Prognosis.  Infectious  diarrhea  in  infancy  is  always  a  serious 
disease.  The  prognosis  should  always  be  a  guarded  one.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  in  the  beginning  what  the  result  is  to  be.  Death 
may  occur  in  three  or  four  days,  but  most  often  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  second  week  of  the  disease.    It  may  be  delayed,  however, 
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for  several  weeks.  Improvement  usually  begins,  in  the  cases  which 
recover,  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  during  the  second  week.  It  may 
be  delayed  for  several  weeks.  Recovery  is  usually  slow  and  likely 
to  be  interrupted  by  relapses.  In  some  instances  the  disease  runs 
into  a  chronic  form  which  may  last  for  many  weeks.  Most  of 
these  cases  eventually  die,  but  some  recover. 

Symptoms  which  render  the  prognosis  more  serious  are  high 
fever,  the  presence  of  much  blood  in  the  stools,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  symptoms  of  marked  toxic  absorption,  such  as  persistent 
vomiting,  marked  restlessness,  and  convulsions.  The  presence  of 
albumin  and  other  evidences  of  degeneration  of  the  kidney  in  the 
urine  are  not  of  specially  bad  prognostic  import. 

Treatment.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  infectious  diarrhea 
ia  to  thoroughly  clean  out  the  intestinal  tract.  The  best  drug  for 
this  purpose  is  castor  oil.  It  works  quickly,  thoroughly,  and 
causes  less  irritation  of  the  intestines  than  other  cathartics.  The 
dose  should  not  be  less  than  two  teaspoonfuls,  and  may  be  as 
much  as  two  tablespoonfuls.  It  should  be  given  plain.  Castor 
oil  should  be  tried  first  even  if  the  baby  is  vomiting,  because  it 
is  often  retained  when  food  and  water  are  vomited.  If  it  is  vomited, 
calomel  may  be  given  in  its  place.  The  usual  dose  is  0.1  grain, 
combined  with  1  grain  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  every  half  hour 
until  1  grain  or  1.5  grains  have  been  given.  It  is  wise  to  follow 
it  with  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the  milk  of  magnesia  in  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  last  dose.  The  treatment  should  be  repeated 
if  the  desired  results  are  not  obtained.  The  lower  bowel  should 
also  be  irrigated  at  once  with  physiological  salt  solution  (ap- 
proximately 1  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  1  pint  of  water). 

AH  food  should  be  stopped  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  not  desirable,  as  a  rule,  to  withhold  food  longer  than 
this  time.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  give  water  freely  during 
this  period,  because,  although  a  baby  can  bear  temporary  star- 
vation, it  cannot  get  along  without  water.  At  least  as  much 
water  whould  be  given  as  the  baby  would  normally  take  of  liquid 
in  the  form  of  food  in  the  given  time.  The  water  may  be  given 
either  warm  or  cool,  and  may  be  sweetened  with  saccharin  if 
desired.  There  is  no  objection  to  giving  it  in  the  form  of  weak 
tea  sweetened  with  saccharin  if  it  is  taken  better  in  this  way.  It 
should  be  given  through  a  tube  if  the  baby  will  not  take  it  otherwise. 

The  most  important  element  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  diar- 
rhea is  the  diet.  The  character  of  the  diet  depends  on  the  variety 
of  microorganism  which  is  causing  the  disease.  These  micro- 
organisms can  be  divided,  as  far  as  the  determination  of  the  diet 
to  be  used  is  concerned,  into  two  groups: 

1.  The  various  forms  of  the  dysentery  bacillus  and  the  other 
organisms,  except  the  gas  bacillus,  which  cause  the  disease. 

2.  The  gas  bacillus  and  allied  organisms. 
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The  other  organisms,  although  of  many  different  varieties,  are 
grouped  with  the  dysentery  bacilli,  because  as  regards  their  growth 
and  the  production  of  toxic  substances  from  protein  and  carbo- 
hydrate media  they  behave  in  the  same  way. 

The  dysentery  bacillus,  the  colon  bacillus,  and  the  streptococcus 
belong  to  the  class  of  facultative  bacteria.  This  class  of  organisms 
can  thrive  upon  either  carbohydrate  or  protein  media.  They 
produce  harmless  products  from  carbohydrates  and  toxic  sub- 
stances from  protein.  They  act  upon  and  use  up  the  carbohydrate 
material  before  they  attack  the  protein,  when  both  are  present  in 
the  medium  in  which  they  are  growing.  The  products  of  the 
breaking  down  of  the  carbohydrate  material  have,  moreover, 
when  produced  in  sufficient  amounts,  an  inhibitory  action  on 
the  development  of  dysentery  bacilli  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of 
streptococci. 

It  b  evident,  therefore,  that  when  infectious  diarrhea  is  caused 
by  bacteria  of  this  type  the  food  should  he  largely  carbohydrate 
in  character.  In  this  way  the  organisms  are  prevented  from  form- 
ing toxic  substances,  and  their  growth  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
inhibited.  The  prolonged  withdrawal  of  food  b  aiso  contra- 
indicated,  because  the  intestinal  contents  are  then  made  up  en- 
tirely of  the  intestinal  secretions,  which  are  protein  in  character. 
Some  form  of  carbohydrate  should,  therefore,  be  given  after  a 
few  hours.  Sugar  is  preferable  to  starch,  because  it  is  much  more 
easily  utilized  by  bacteria.  Lactose  is  preferable  to  the  dextrin- 
maltose  preparations,  because  it  b  more  slowly  broken  down 
during  the  processes  of  digestion.  Being  less  readily  absorbed,  it 
thus  provides  a  carbohydrate  medium  in  the  intestine  for  a  longer 
time  than  the  dextrin-maltose  combinations.  It  is  probable, 
moreover,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  lactic  acid  is  formed  from 
milk-sugar  than  from  the  other  sugars,  and  lactic  acid  has  an 
inhibitory  action  on  the  development  of  the  dysentery  bacillus. 
The  lactose  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  5  per  cent,  or  7  per 
cent,  solution  in  water.  It  is  better  to  give  it  frequently  in  smei] 
amounts  than  in  larger  amounts  at  longer  intervals,  because  in 
this  way  a  continuous  supply  of  lactose  is  brought  to  the  intestmes. 
The  baby  should  be  given  at  least  as  much  of  the  sugar  solution 
as  it  would  take  of  food  under  normal  conditions.  Half  as  much 
more  is  usually  advisable.  There  is  little  or  no  danger  of  produc- 
ing sugar  indigestion  or  glycosuria,  if  no  more  than  this  is  given. 

After  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  or  seventy-two  hours,  as  the 
case  may  be,  it  is  wise  to  give  the  milk  sugar  in  barley  water. 
The  barley  water  should  contain  from  0.75  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent, 
of  starch.  The  starch  provides  more  nourishment  and,  being  still 
more  slowly  broken  up  and  absorbed,  favors  still  further  the  pro- 
longed continuance  of  a  carbohydrate  medium  in  the  intestine. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  some  protein  to  the  food  as  soon  as  pos- 
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sible  in  order  to  neutralize  the  protein  waste  of  the  organism.  It 
should  be  given  as  soon  as  there  is  evidence  of  improvement  of 
the  condition.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  so  much  as  to 
neutralize  the  action  of  the  carbohydrates.  It  is  usually  safe  to 
begin  with  0.5  per  cent.,  increasing  the  amount  0.25  per  cent,  at 
a  time  as  fast  as  possible  up  to  about  1.5  per  cent.  It  may  be 
given  either  in  the  form  of  whey  protein  or  casein.  If  it  is  added 
in  the  form  of  casein  the  mixture  should  be  boiled  in  order  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  casein  curds.  No  fat  should  be  given 
until  convalescence  is  well  established. 

Irrigations  of  the  colon  with  solutions  of  lactose  or  dextrose,  while 
theoretically  indicated,  are  of  little  practical  value. 

The  microorganisms  which  cause  the  disease  enter  the  intes- 
tinal wall  and  probably  in  many  instances  reach  the  mesenteric 
lymph  nodes  and  perhaps  the  general  circulation.  The  available 
supply  of  glycogen  is  quickly  used  up  or  greatly  diminished  in 
illness,  especially  when  associated  with  total  or  partial  starvation, 
and  the  conditions  favorable  for  the  development  of  toxic  substances 
by  the  bacteria  which  have  left  the  intestines  are  thus  provided. 
The  introduction  of  dextrose  into  the  circulation  would,  therefore, 
furnish  a  carbohydrate  instead  of  a  protein  medium  for  the  bacteria 
to  grow  in.  The  dextrose  also  provides  an  immediately  utilizable 
supply  of  energy  and  spares  the  body  protein.  Dextrose  infusions 
are,  therefore,  indicated  in  severe  cases  of  infectious  diarrhea  of 
this  type  and  in  cases  which  are  not  yielding  readily  to  treatment. 
The  strength  of  the  infusion  should  be  2.5  per  cent,  of  dextrose 
in  normal  saline  solution.  Kahlbaum's  is  the  only  readily  avail- 
able pure  dextrose.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  the  solution  may  be 
given  at  a  time  and  repeated  every  four  to  six  hours.  The  admin- 
istration of  these  infusions  should  be  checked  by  urinalysis,  and 
must  cease  if  sugar  appears  in  the  urine. 

The  gas  bacillus  and  allied  organisms  grow  rapidly  in  the  intes- 
tinal tract  when  there  is  an  excess  of  utilizable  carbohydrate  in 
the  bowel  and  at  the  same  time  an  insufficient  number  of  those 
organisms  which  form  lactic  acid  from  carbohydrates  to  produce 
enough  lactic  acid  to  inhibit  their  growth,  the  gas  bacillus  being 
sensitive  to  lactic  acid.  The  indications  to  be  followed  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  infectious  diarrhea  caused  by  the  gas  bacillus 
are,  therefore,  to  cut  down  the  carbohydrates  in  the  diet  and  to 
introduce  acid-producing  bacteria  into  the  bowels.  These  indica- 
tions can  be  best  met  by  the  use  of  unheated  buttermilk  or,  better, 
of  mixtures  containing  no  fat,  3  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent,  of  milk- 
sugar  and  from  1.5  per  cent,  to  2.5  per  cent,  of  protein,  ripened 
with  lactic-acid  forming  organisms.  It  is  not  possible  to  cut  out 
the  sugar  entirely,  because  if  this  is  done  the  lactic-acid  forming 
organisms  will  have  nothing  on  which  to  grow.  The  lactic  acid 
already  present  in  the  food  exerts  an  immediately  inhibitory  action 
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upon  the  gas  bacillus,  while  the  lactic-acid  forming  organisms  in 
it,  by  keeping  up  their  production  of  lactic  acid,  continue  this 
action.  They  also  use  up  the  available  supply  of  carbohydrate 
and  thus  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  gas  bacillus.  Lactic 
acid  given  by  the  mouth  b  much  less  effective,  because  it  is  rapidly 
broken  down  and  absorbed  and,  therefore,  does  not  have  a  con- 
tinuous action.  Pasteurized  buttermilk,  in  which  the  lactic-acid 
forming  organisms  are  destroyed,  is  less  valuable  than  raw  butter- 
milk for  the  same  reason. 

Cutting  down  the  carbohydrates  in  the  diet  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  protein  in  it  is  sufficient  to  relieve  the  condition  in 
mild  cases.  The  percentage  of  fat  should  also  be  kept  low.  Mix- 
tures containing  from  1  per  cent,  to  1.5  per  cent,  of  fat  and  from 
1.5  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  of  protein,  and  with  no  more  milk 
sugar  than  is  necessarily  added  in  the  milk  and  cream  to  give  the 
desired  percentages  of  fat  and  protein,  are  suitable  ones.  It  is  well 
to  boil  them  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  casein  curds. 

It  b  evident  that  the  line  of  diet  which  b  suitable  for  one  type 
of  infectious  diarrhea  is  not  only  not  suitable,  but  absolutely 
harmful,  for  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  It  b  extremely  important, 
therefore,  not  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  choice.  It  is  unfortunately 
almost  impossible  to  determine  at  once  what  form  of  microorgan- 
ism is  the  cause  in  the  individual  case.  The  various  methods  to 
be  used  to  get  at  the  organism  at  fault  have  already  been  de- 
tailed. A  point  which  is  of  some  assistance  in  arriving  at  a  tenta- 
tive conclusion  until  these  measures  have  been  carried  out  is  that 
in  a  given  season  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  of  infectious  diar- 
rhea are  due  to  the  same  organism.  If  the  prevailing  organism  is 
known,  the  chances  are,  therefore,  that  thb  oi^anism  is  also  the 
cause  in  the  given  case.  Another  method  of  determining  the 
cause,  a  method  which  is  most  unscientific  but  nevertheless  often 
the  only  practicable  one,  is  to  give  what  seems  to  be  the  most 
rational  diet  and  then  observe  the  results.  If  the  temperature 
begins  to  come  down  and  the  patient  improves,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  organism  causing  the  disease  is  of  the  type  for  which  that 
form  of  dietetic  treatment  is  indicated.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  temperature  remains  elevated  or  rises  and  there  is  no  improve- 
ment in  the  other  symptoms,  it  is  evident  that  the  causative  organ- 
ism belongs  to  the  other  type  and  that  the  diet  must  be  changed. 

Irrigation  of  the  bowels  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
is  a  useful  procedure.  The  object  of  the  irrigation  is  simply  to 
cleanse  the  colon.  It  is  impossible  to  use  astringent  solutions 
strong  enough  to  have  any  appreciable  action  upon  the  intestinal 
wall,  even  if  thb  were  desirable,  or  antiseptic  solutions  strong 
enough  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  pathogenic  bacteria  without 
running  serious  risk  of  poisoning  the  baby.  The  irrigating  solu- 
tion should,  therefore,  be  some  mild,  unirritating  solution,  such 
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as  physiological  salt  solution  or  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  boracic 
add.  The  irrigation  should  be  given  with  a  soft-rubber  catheter, 
No.  25  French,  passed  as  high  as  possible  into  the  bowel,  with  the 
patient  lying  on  the  back  with  the  hips  elevated.  The  fluid  is  then 
allowed  to  run  in  from  a  bag  hung  not  more  than  two  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  patient.  It  should  be  permitted  to  run  in  until 
the  abdomen  is  slightly  distended,  then  allowed  to  run  out,  and  so 
on  until  the  wash  water  returns  clear.  The  object  of  the  irriga- 
tion being  to  cleanse  the  colon,  enough  liquid  should  be  used  to 
do  this,  whether  it  is  much  or  little.  Irrigation  should  seldom  be 
done  more  than  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  If  it  depresses 
or  disturbs  the  patient  materially  it  should  be  given  up,  as  under 
these  circumstances  it  does  more  harm  than  good. 

In  subacute  or  chronic  cases  in  which  blood  and  pus  persist 
in  the  stools  after  the  temperature  has  dropped  and  the  evidences 
of  toxemia  have  disappeared,  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver  are 
sometimes  useful  and  seem  to  hasten  the  healing  of  the  bowel. 
They  may  be  used  in  the  acute  stage,  but,  as  a  rule,  do  but  little 
good  at  this  time.  The  colon  should  first  be  irrigated  with  sterile 
water  in  order  to  cleanse  it.  Salt  solution  should  not  be  used, 
because  the  sodium  chloride  forms  with  the  silver  nitrate  an  insol- 
uble silver  salt  which  is  precipitated  and  the  action  of  the  silver 
solution  is  consequently  diminished.  After  the  bowel  has  been 
washed  out,  from  6  to  16  ounces,  according  to  the  age  of  the  baby, 
of  a  2  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  are 
allowed  to  run  into  the  colon  and  the  tube  then  withdrawn.  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  have  the  fluid  either  retained  or  ex- 
pelled. This  procedure  seldom  causes  any  marked  discomfort  in 
babies.  If  it  does,  the  silver  solution  may  be  washed  out  with  s^t 
solution  or  an  opium  suppository  given.  The  injections  should 
be  repeated  every  day  or  every  other  day.  If  there  is  no  evident 
improvement  after  three  or  four  injections  it  is  useless  to  continue 
them.  The  first  stools  passed  after  an  injection  usually  contain 
more  blood  and  considerable  dirty  gray  material,  consisting  of 
slough  from  the  ulcers,  intestinal  secretions  and  pus,  discolored 
by  the  silver  nitrate.  In  favorable  cases,  however,  there  is  marked 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  stools  inside  of  twenty 
hours. 

The  various  so-called  intestinal  antiseptics  are  of  little  or  no 
value  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  diarrhea.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  them  in  large  enough  doses  to  have  any  effect  on  the  patho- 
genic bacteria  in  the  intestines  without  poisoning  the  baby.  If  they 
did  have  any  action  it  would  be  exerted  on  the  antagonistic  as  well 
as  on  the  pathogenic  bacteria.  Moreover  the  bacterial  flora  can 
be  modified  better  by  regulation  of  the  diet  than  in  any  other  way. 
In  addition  it  disturbs  the  patient  to  take  them  and  interferes 
with  the  administration  of  food  and  water.    The  salts  of  bismuth 
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are  of  little  value  during  the  acute  stage,  whether  or  not  they  are 
combined  with  sulphur.  During  the  chronic  stage  they  sometimes 
seem  to  diminish  peristalsis  and  perhaps  promote  healing.  When 
used  they  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains  every 
two  hours.  It  is  safer  to  use  the  subcarbonate  or  the  milk  of  bis- 
muth than  the  subnitrate,  because  of  the  danger  of  nitrite  poisoning 
when  the  subnitrate  is  used. 

There  is  no  serum  which  is  of  any  value  in  the  treatment  of 
infectious  diarrhea. 

Pain  and  tenesmus  are  often  troublesome  symptoms.  Injections 
of  2  ounces  of  starch  solution,  of  the  strength  of  1  dram  of  starch 
to  1  ounce  of  water,  to  which  are  added  from  3  to  5  drops  of  lauda- 
num, will  sometimes  control  the  tenesmus.  They  are  usually 
expelled,  however,  before  they  have  had  time  to  do  any  good.  It 
13  generally  wiser,  therefore,  to  give  the  opium  by  mouth  if  it  is 
necessary  to  use  it  at  all.  It  must  be  remembered  when  giving 
opium  tLat  its  action  is  to  diminish  peristalsis,  and  that  if  the 
peristalsis  is  diminished  enough  to  interfere  with  the  free  empty- 
ing of  the  bowels,  serious  harm  will  be  done.  Only  sufficient 
should  be  given  to  allay  the  tenesmus  and  prevent  the  frequent 
stools  due  to  excessive  peristalsis.  The  safest  form  of  opium 
to  use  is  paregoric.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  5  to  20  drops. 
Dover's  powder,  in  doses  of  from  0.125  to  0.5  grain,  may  also  be 
used.  It  is  better  to  give  small  doses  at  short  intervals  than  larger 
doses  at  longer  intervals.  The  use  of  hot  stupes  or  compresses  to 
the  abdomen  will,  however,  often  relieve  the  pain  and  tenesmus 
and  render  the  use  of  opium  unnecessary. 

In  some  instances  it  is  impossible  to  induce  the  infant  to  take 
a  sufficient  amount  of  water,  or  if  it  does  take  it,  or  it  is  given 
through  a  tube,  it  is  vomited.  In  such  cases  physiological  salt 
solution  should  be  given  subcutaneously  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
From  4  to  6  ounces  may  be  given  at  a  time  and  repeated  as  often 
as  necessary.  It  is  useless  to  give  a  second  injection,  however, 
before  the  first  one  is  absorbed.  Salt  solution  may  also  be  given 
through  the  bowel  by  seepage.  Considerable  amounts  can  some- 
times be  introduced  in  this  way  even  when  the  baby  is  having 
many  stools. 

Stimulants  are  often  necessary  in  infectious  diarrhea  in  infancy, 
as  in  other  acute  diseases.  There  are  no  special  rules  to  be  followed 
in  infectious  diarrhea.  Alcohol  is  of  doubtful  value.  Strychnin 
is,  in  general,  the  most  useful,  while  caffein  and  camphor  are  the 
best  quick  stimulants.  Strychnin  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
"niVir  to  yj-jj-  grain.  The  dose  of  the  citrate  of  cafTein  by  mouth  for 
a  baby  is  from  0.125  to  0.5  grain  and  of  cafTein-sodium  benzoate 
or  salicylate  subcutaneously  about  the  same.  Camphor  may  be 
given  subcutaneously  in  oil  in  doses  of  1  or  2  grains. 
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Special  Symptoms.  Babies  that  are  seriously  ill  with  either 
indigestion  with  fermentation  or  infectious  diarrhea  are  apt  to 
show  one  or  more  rather  characteristic  sjTnptoms  or  groups  of 
symptoms.  One  of  these  groups  of  symptoms  almost  invariably 
develops  toward  the  end  in  fatal  cases.    These  symptoms  are; 

(a)  Excessive  vomiting. 

(6)  Hyperpyrexia. 

(c)  Symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

(d)  Prostration  and  collapse. 

It  is  probable  that  these  symptoms  are  chiefly  manifestations  of 
toxemia.  How  much  of  the  intoxication  is  due  to  the  absorption 
of  bacterial  endotoxins  and  extracellular  toxins,  how  much  to  the 
absorption  of  the  products  of  bacterial  fermentation  in  the  intes- 
tinal contents,  and  how  much  to  purely  chemical  disturbances  of 
metabolism  it  is  impossible  to  state.  It  is  presumable  that  the  loss 
of  water  through  the  bowels  also  plays  a  part  in  their  production. 

If  when  any  of  these  symptoms  appear  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  emptied  it  is  advisable 
to  repeat  the  initial  catharsis  and  irrigation.  It  is  also  advisable, 
if  the  condition  of  the  nutrition  warrants  it,  to  withhold  food  for 
about  twelve  hours.  This  must  be  done  only  after  due  deliberation, 
however,  if  the  cause  of  the  infectious  diarrhea  is  any  other  organ- 
ism than  the  gas  bacillus.  In  all  of  these  cases,  unless  the  babies 
are  taking  and  retaining  sufficient  liquid  by  mouth,  it  is  advisable 
to  give  salt  solution  subcutaneously  or  by  seepage. 

Little  can  be  done  for  excessive  vomiting  beyond  the  general 
measures  already  detailed,  except  to  withdraw  all  food  entirely 
and  wash  out  the  stomach  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
of  the  strength  of  1  level  teaspoonful  to  1  pint  of  water.  In 
some  instances  small  amounts  of  this  same  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  of  one  of  the  aerated  waters,  or  of  ginger  ale  will  be  retained 
when  food  and  water  are  not.  The  vomitus  not  infrequently  con- 
tains brownish  or  reddish  flecks  or  streaks  as  the  result  of  capillary 
hemorrhages  into  the  stomach.  This  sign  is  of  serious,  but  not 
necessarily  of  fatal,  import. 

The  hyperpyrexia  is  best  treated  by  the  use  of  cold  externally. 
It  is  seldom  advisable  to  give  the  coal-tar  products  to  infants  to 
reduce  the  temperature.  Sponge  baths  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol 
and  water,  at  90°  F.,  are  usually  effective.  If  they  are  not,  tan 
baths  may  be  tried.  Fan  baths  are  given  in  this  way:  The  baby 
is  stripped  and  wrapped  in  cheese-cloth.  This  is  then  wet  with 
water  at  100"  P.,  and  the  baby  is  fanned.  The  temperature  is 
reduced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  The  cheese-cloth  is 
wet  from  time  to  time  as  the  water  evaporates.  Babies  seldom 
object  to  this  form  of  bath.  If  this  is  ineffectual  the  cold  pack, 
at  from  00°  to  70°  F.,  should  be  tried.  Babies  seldom  bear  tub 
baths  well,  and  it  is,  as  a  rule,  wiser  not  to  use  them. 
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An  ice-bag  may  also  be  applied  to  the  head.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  a  baby's  skull  is  very  thin  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  cold  is,  therefore,  greater  than  in  the  adult.  This  is 
speaally  true  when  the  fontanelle  is  open.  Great  care  must,  there- 
fore, be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  ice-cap  in  infancy. 

Lowering  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  used  in  irrigating  also 
aids  in  reducing  the  fever.  It  may  be  reduced  to  100°  or  95°  F., 
and  in  desperate  cases  to  90°  F. 

The  nervous  symptoms  are  varied.  In  some  instances  the 
babies  are  stupid,  comatose,  or  relaxed.  In  others  they  show  the 
tv-pical  picture  of  coma  vigil.  Marked  restlessness  is  a  very  com- 
mon manifestation.  Twitching  is  not  uncommon  and  convulsions 
not  very  infrequent.  In  many  instances  there  are  marked  signs 
of  meningeal  irritation.  The  head  may  be  retracted,  the  pupils 
unequal,  the  knee-jerk  exaggerated,  and  so  on.  In  fact  the  picture 
may  be  almost  exactly  that  of  meningitis,  so  much  so  that  a  diag- 
nosb  can  only  be  made  positively  by  lumbar  puncture.  The 
results  of  this  procedure  are  also  sometimes  misleading,  because 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  this  condition  sometimes  shows  a  slight 
globulin  test  and  a  moderate  excess  of  mononuclear  cells.  The 
pathological  condition  is  presumably  one  of  meningeal  irritation  or 
serous  meningitis.  The  treatment  of  these  nervous  manifestations 
is  purely  symptomatic.  Bromide  of  soda,  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10 
grains,  by  mouth  may  be  given  for  restlessness  and  excitement. 
It  may  be  combined  with  one  or  two  grains  of  chloral  hydrate.  It 
is  ordinarily  useless  to  give  drugs  by  enema  in  these  conditions,  as 
thej-  are  almost  never  retained.  If  the  bromide  and  chloral  do  not 
control  the  symptoms,  morphiti  may  be  given  by  mouth  or  sub- 
cutaneously  in  doses  of  from  yj^j  grain  to  ^  grain.  It  is  always 
ad^nsable  in  giving  morphin  to  infants  to  begin  with  a  small  dose 
and  then  increase  it  if  necessary.  An  ice-bag  on  the  head  some- 
times helps.  When  the  fontanelle  is  full  a  lumbar  puncture  will 
often  give  relief.  Convulsions  should  be  treated  in  the  usual 
manner. 

There  is  nothing  especially  characteristic  about  the  manifesta- 
tions of  prostration  and  collapse  in  these  conditions.  They  are  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  when  they  occur  in  other 
conditions.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  all  forms 
of  treatment  weaken  and  exhaust  the  baby.  Irrigations  must 
be  omitted  and  the  baby  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  It  must 
be  kept  warm  and  protected  in  every  way.  They  are  likely,  how- 
ever, to  be  associated  with  a  certain  amount  of  vasomotor  paralysis 
and  lowering  of  the  blood-pressure.  Alcohol  is,  therefore,  con- 
traindicated.  Adrenalin  is  of  some  value  under  these  circum- 
stances in  doses  of  from  2  to  10  minims  of  the  1  to  1000  solution, 
given  subcutaneously.  Its  action  b  much  greater  when  it  is  given 
intravenously.  I'nfortunatelv,  intravenous  injection  is  not  an 
--  ■  .  1815.     2 
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easy  matter  in  infancy.  It  has  practically  no  effect  when  given 
by  the  mouth.  Strychnin  is,  in  general,  the  most  useful  of  the 
stimulants,  while  caffein  and  camphor  are  the  best  quick  stimulants. 
Strychnin  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  nms  to  ^^  grain.  The 
dose  of  the  citrate  of  caffein  by  mouth  for  a  baby  b  from  0.125  to 
0.5  grMn,  and  of  caffein-sodium  benzoate  or  salicylate  subcuta- 
neously  about  the  same.  Camphor  may  be  given  subcutaneously  in 
oil  in  doses  of  from  1  to  2  grains. 


THE  DAMAGE  DONE  BT  PTELOGBAPHT.' 

By  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Jr.,  M.D., 


Herbert  Mohan,  M.D., 


(From  the  Patholo^c  Laboratories  o[  BcUevue  Hospital.) 

At  the  present  day  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  lesions  of  the 
renal  parenchyma  due  to  injection  of  collargol,  or  similar  substances, 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  for  pyelography. 

The  pathological  picture  presented  by  such  a  kidney  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows:  The  surface  of  the  organ  usually  shows 
black  patches  of  collargol  infiltration.  These  patches  are  slightly 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  tissue.  They  consist  of  a  swollen 
parenchyma,  irregularly  mottled  with  black  infiltrate.  The  capsule 
when  stripped  back,  shows  a  replica  of  this  staining. 

On  section  we  find  that  these  patches,  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
kidney,  correspond  to  an  underlying  infiltrated  area.  Such  an 
area  is  a  black  mottling  or  striation  of  the  parenchyma,  with 
intervening  uninfiltrated  spots.  It  may  be  irregular  in  outline, 
but  often  it  is  definitely  cone-shaped,  with  apex  at  the  pelvis  and 
base  at  the  capsule. 

The  pelvis  itself  is  more  or  less  stained  and  infiltrated.  The 
cellular  tissue  about  the  pelvis  may  be  stained  black.  The  collargol 
is  found  within  the  tubules  and  ^e  glomeruli.  Moreover,  masses 
of  collargol,  small  or  large,  are  found  scattered  between  the  tubules. 
The  kidney  tbsue  about  such  masses  is  likely  to  be  inflamed  or 
necrotic.    The  arteries  and  veins  contain  collargol. 
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In  the  two  fatal  cases  of  Roessle'  and  von  Hoffmann,*  death 
was  apparently  due,  in  the  one  to  spesis,  in  the  other  to  rupture 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  with  perirenal  extravasation  of  the 
collargol  and  urine. 

E.  O.  Smith*  reports  the  death  of  a  feeble,  aged  women  five 
minutes  after  injection  of  20  c.c.  of  collargol,  causing  pain.  Autopsy 
showed  emphysema!,  bronchiectasis,  aortic  sclerosis,  arteriosclerosis, 
empyema  of  gall-bladder,  nephritis,  etc.  Collargol  was  found  in 
and  between  the  renal  tubules  and  in  the  epithelium. 

Two  explanations  have  been  offered  to  explain  the  entrance  of 
collargol  into  the  kidney. 

Blum,  Ochlecker,  and  Tennant,*  experimenting  with  cadaver 
kidneys,  or  kidneys  removed  from  animals,  independently  reached 
the  same  conclusions,  viz.,  that  the  collargol  enters  the  tubules 
of  the  kidney  and  either-  passes  up  these  to  the  glomeruli  or  breaks 
from  a  tubule  into  the  interstitial  tissue  and  so  passes  along  the 
lymph  spaces  to  the  capsule, 

Strassman,  on  the  other  hand,  experimented  with  living  rabbits. 
He  exposed  the  kidney  and  ureter,  and  made  his  injections  very 
gently,  so  as  not  to  distend  the  pelvis  unduly.  The  collargol  was 
retained  for  varying  lengths  of  time  (eight  minutes  to  twenty-four 
hours).  Hb  experiments  did  not  produce  infarcts,  left  no  collai^ol 
in  the  kidney  tubules,  and  showed  that  the  collargol  reached  the 
kidney  capsule  ria  the  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics  and  the  con- 
nective tissue  around  the  urinary  canals.  He  therefore  denies 
rupture  of  the  tubides  or  even  distention  of  them. 

Strassman's  conclusions  have  been  criticised  by  both  Mason  and 
von  Hoffmann  on  the  score  of  neither  fulfiling  the  clinical  con- 
dition (distention  of  the  renal  pelvis  to  the  point  of  colic)  nor 
exhibiting  the  pathological  lesions  resulting  therefrom  (distention 
of  the  tubules). 

But  sufficient  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  importance  of  not  over- 
distending  the  renal  pelvis.  Everyone  now  realizes  that  even  10 
c.c.  is  much  too  large  a  quantity  to  inject  into  some  pelves;  5  c.c, 
is  the  usual  limit;  and  the  safety  of  gravity  injection  as  compared 
with  sjTinge  injection  is  accepted.  Moreover  the  lesions  resulting 
from  too  large  an  injection  have  been  studied  by  many,  notably 
by  Eisendrath.*  But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  injection  of 
the  renal  pelvis  without  distention  may  damage  the  parenchyma. 
The  following  experiments  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  nature  of  this  damage  and  of  verifying  Strassmann's 
observations : 

'  Munch,  med.  Wooh.,  IBIl,  No.  5. 

■  Folia  UroIogicH,  Februacy,  1914,  viu,  393. 

•  Trans.  Amer.  Urolog.  Assoc.  1913,  vu,  36. 

^Mbsod,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  March  14,  1914,  Ini,  839,  has  brought  the 
biblioKTaphy  up  to  date. 

*  Genito-umiary  Section,  Amer.  Med.  Abooc.,  1914. 
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ExPEEiMENT  1.  The  upper  part  of  the  ureter  and  the  kidney 
of  a  dog  were  exposed  through  an  abdominal  incision.  One  c.o. 
of  10  per  cent,  colla^ol  solution  was  then  injected  into  the  pelvis. 
This  amount  of  fiuid  seemed  to  distend  the  pelvis  witlumi  putting 
it  under  tension.  The  needle  was  immediately  withdrawn  and  the 
kidney  removed. 

The  kidney  was  hardened  and  stained  in  the  usual  manner. 
Externally  it  did  not  appear  congested  and  no  collargol  was  seen 
under  the  capsule  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  about  the  pelvis. 

On  section  the  pelvis  was  seen  to  be  lightly  stained  with  collai^ol 
and  a  few  minute  black  spots  could  be  seen  in  the  cortex. 

Microscopically  the  p>elvis  showed  a  coating  of  collargol.  The 
parenchyma  was  almost  entirely  normal,  but  traces  of  collargol  were 
found,  apparently  in  lymph  spaces,  near  the  periphery  of  the  cortex. 
There  was  no  trace  of  collat^l  found  in  the  tubules,  the  glomeruli, 
or  the  bloodvessels  of  the  pelvb  or  parenchyma. 

Experiment  2.  The  opposite  kidney  of  the  same  dog  was 
simultaneously  exposed  and  injected  in  ike  same  makner,  with  the 
exception  that  the  pelvis  was  kept  distended  for  fifteen  minutes. 
The  kidney  was  then  removed  and  the  dog  killed  before  he  recovered 
from  the  anesthetic. 

The  gross  appearance  of  this  kidney  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
first  experiment,  with  the  exception  that  the  pelvb  was  more 
deeply  stained  and  the  parenchyma  showed  many  black  spots, 
while  the  veins  outside  of  the  kiiiiey  were  somewhat  distended. 

Microscopically  the  pelvic  was  coated  with  collargol,  which  was 
also  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  bloodvessels  adjacent 
to  the  pelvis  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  vessels  and  lymph  spaces 
within  the  parenchyma.  There  were  distinct  but  slight  traces  of 
collargol  in  the  glomeruli,  and  either  in  the  epithelia  or  in  the 
lumina  of  the  tubules. 

Experiment  3.  The  dog  used  for  this  and  the  following  experi- 
ment was  considerably  larger  than  the  one  previously  employed. 
Accordingly  2  c.c.  were  injected  to  produce  an  approximately 
corresponding  degree  of  distention  of  the  pelvis.  A  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  collai^ol  was  employed.  The  pressure  was  immediately 
released  and  the  dog  killed  ttoenty-four  hours  later. 

The  kidney  was  markedly  congested  and  there  was  hemorrhage 
into  the  cellular  tissue  about  the  pelvis  within  the  htlum;  but  no 
trace  of  collargol  was  found  on  inspection,  either  in  the  pelvis  or 
in  parenchyma. 

The  microscope  revealed  acute  congestion  of  the  kidney,  with 
considerable  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  parenchymatous  hemor- 
rhages; but  no  collargol  in  the  pelvis,  the  vessels,  or  the  glomeruli 
and  only  a  very  few  faint  traces  of  collargol  in  the  tubules. 

Experiment  4.  The  opposite  kidney  of  the  same  dog  was 
injected  in  like  manner,  but  the  distention  was  maintained  for 
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fifteen  minuiet.  This  kidney  was  removed  with  its  fellow  twenty- 
four  hours  later. 

The  gross  external  appearance  was  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding 
experiment,  with  the  exception  that  the  veins  running  over  tiie 
kidney  were  more  congested,  the  kidney  rather  browner. 

Section  revealed  a  black  staining  of  the  surface  of  the  pelvis 
and  black  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  about  the  pelvis.  Many 
small  black  spots  were  also  visible  throughout  the  parenchyma. 

Microscopically  the  kidney  showed  a  congestion  somewhat  less 
intense  than  that  found  in  Experiment  3  and  a  collargol  distribution 
similar  to,  but  more  marked  than,  that  of  Experiment  2. 

The  collargol  in  the  parenchyma,  while  still  showing  marked 
affiliation  for  the  bloodvessels,  was  also  seen  (and  in  rather  greater 
quantity  than  in  Experiment  2)  in  the  glomeruli,  and  distinctly 
both  in  the  eplthelia  and  in  the  lumina  of  the  tubules. 

From  these  experiments,  few  though  they  be,  we  derive  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1.  Momentary  gentle  distention  of  the  normal  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  doubtless  causes  no  more  damage  than  a  cong^tion  of  the 
organ  (Experiments  1  and  3),  which  congestion  is  doubtless  of  brief 
duration. 

2.  But  if  the  distention  persists  for  a  few  minutes  the  injected 
fluid  is  absorbed  into  the  bloodvessels  and  Ijmph  spaces  about  the 
kidn^  pelvis. 

3.  Although,  like  Strassmann,  we  have  been  unable  to  detect 
any  collargol  forced  into  the  coUectiong  tubules; 

4.  Nevertheless,  we  have  found  collargol  in  the  glomeruli  and  in 
the  convoluted  tubules. 

5.  But  inasmuch  as  there  was  much  less  collargol  within  the 
glomeruU  and  tubules  than  in  the  lymph  spaces  and  vessels. 

6.  We  conclude  that  the  appearance  of  the  collargol  within  the 
glomeruli  and  tubules  is  a  secretory  phenomenon. 

Secondary  on  Late  Infiltration.  Such  are  the  immediate 
results  of  slight  distention  of  the  normal  kidney  pelvis.  But  a  case 
reported  by  von  Hoffmann  introduces  a  new  point,  for  in  this 
case  death  resulted  from  rupture  of  the  pelvis,  although  at  the 
time  of  collargol  injection  the  patient  bad  not  the  least  pain  in  the 
kidney.  The  pain  came  on  for  ike  firtt  time  twenty  minutes  after 
the  examination. 

The  history  of  this  case  is,  briefly,  as  follows:  The  patient  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  had  had  digestive  symptoms  for  five  years 
and  colics  in  the  left  loin  for  a  year  and  a  half.  There  was  an 
intermittent  tumor  in  the  left  loin.  Infected  intermittent  hydro- 
nephrosis was  diagnosed.  Ureter  catheterization  revealed  a  marked 
delay  in  indigo-carmine  secretion  from  the  left  kidney  and  pus  from 
this  side.  A  5  per  cent,  solution  of  collargol  was  injected  slowly 
through  the  ureter  catheter  until  it  regurgitated  into  the  bladder. 
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The  catheter  was  left  in  place  for  ten  minutes  after  injection,  during 
which  time  a  considerable  amount  of  coUargol  issued  from  it,  and 
the  patient  felt  no  pain  in  his  side,  but  complained  of  a  good  deal 
of  bladder  pain.  Half  an  hour  later  he  had  severe  left  renal  colic 
and  vomited.  Four  days  later  he  died,  the  pains  having  continued 
and  grown  more  severe,  the  pulse  being  rapid,  the  tongue  dry, 
the  temperature  low.  Postmortem  examination  revealed  hydro- 
nephrosis of  the  left  kidney,  pyelonephritis,  abscess  in  the  paren- 
chyma, infiltration  of  the  parenchyma  with  cotlargol,  and  a  ruptured 
pelvis  which  had  caused  death. 

Since  the  patient  did  not  have  any  pain  in  the  kidney  at  the 
time  of  the  injection,  the  infiltration  of  the  kidney  parenchv-ma 
as  well  as  the  death  of  the  patient  were  due  to  obstruction  of  the 
ureter  subsequent  to  catheterization.  The  excrelion  of  urine  into 
the  bydionephrotic  sac  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  pain,  infiltration, 
rupture,  and  death. 

We  shall  now  report  a  personal  observation:  The  patient,  an 
Italian  laborer,  aged  seventeen  years,  entered  St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
in  October,  1913.  Apart  from  the  common  diseases  of  childhood 
he  gave  no  history  of  any  significance,  excepting  that  of  his  present 
malady.  This  consisted  in  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  the  left  loin, 
radiating  downward  toward  the  groin.  These  pains  first  began  in 
1910,  following  a  severe  lifting  strain.  They  varied  in  frequency, 
duration,  and  severity;  but  were  usually  very  intense,  lasting  about 
two  days,  and  occurring  about  six  times  a  year.  He  had  never 
noticed  any  disturbance  of  urination  or  the  passage  of  stone  or 
blood  in  the  urine.  The  attacks  were  not  accompanied  by  any 
recognized  fever,  but  were  associated  with  nausea.  He  entered  the 
hospital  with  no  definite  diagnosis,  his  physician  even  asserting  that 
the  left  kidney  could  not  be  felt.  But  careful  examination  of  the 
left  loin  revealed  an  obscure  general  thickening  of  the  loin  without 
any  definite  outline,  tenderness,  or  muscular  rigidity.  This  was 
assumed  to  be  a  lai^,  empty,  hydronephrotic  sac.  Urinalysis 
revealed  an  adequate  output  of  urea,  a  few  pus  cells,  a  trace  of 
albumin  (and  clumps  of  bacilli  that  were  acid  fast  when  decolorized 
for  a  brief  period). 

October  27.  Cystoscopy  showed  a  normal  bladder  and  normal 
ureter  orifices.  Ureter  catheters  passed  readily  to  the  kidney 
pelvis  on  the  right  side,  but  only  10  cm.  up  the  left  ureter.  From 
this  left  side  a  gush  of  some  20  to  30  c.c.  of  urine  was  immediately 
obtained,  as  though  from  a  dilated  ureter.  The  urine  obtained 
from  the  right  side  showed  2.8  per  cent,  urea  and  no  pus.  That  from 
the  left  side  showed  1.2  per  cent,  urea  and  a  few  pus  cells.  Phenol- 
sulphonephthalein  came  down  strongly  from  the  right  side  and 
very  faintly  from  the  left  {but  the  precise  data  of  this  have  un- 
fortunately been  lost). 

Fifteen  c.c.  of  25  per  cent,  cargentos  were  injected  into  the  left 
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ureter.  Radiographs  were  then  taken;  those  of  the  left  loin  failing 
to  show  the  kidney  or  any  trace  of  the  injected  fluid;  those  of  the 
bony  pelvis  showing  the  left  ureter  filled  with  cargentos  up  to  the 
pelvic  brim  and  enormously  dilated. 

The  patient  complained  of  no  unusual  pain  from  the  cystoscopy 
and  felt  no  pain  in  the  loin  either  during  the  injection  or  subsequent 
to  it. 

In  the  two  days  that  intervened  between  the  injection  of  the  left 
ureter  and  the  removal  of  the  kidney  the  temperature  rose  to  101°, 
and  the  left  kidney  became  distinctly  distended  and  notably 
sensitive;  but  still  the  patient  had  no  spontaneous  pain  whatever 
in  the  left  side. 

October'  29.  Although  there  was  still  grave  doubt  as  to  the 
presence  of  real  tubercle  bacilli,  it  was  evident  that  the  kidney 
would  have  to  be  removed,  whether  tuberculous  or  not,  since  the 
organ  itself  was  evidently  almost  entirely  destroyed  and  the  ureteral 
obstruction  was  near  the  lower  end  of  the  ureter.  Accordingly 
nephrectomy  was  performed. 

The  kidney  was  very  large  and  the  adhesions  about  the  vessels 
so  dense  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  leave  clamps  on  them.  The 
operation  was  concluded  in  forty-five  minutes. 

The  postoperative  history  was  uneventful.  The  clamps  were 
removed  on  the  third  day.  The  patient  left  the  hospital  on  the 
fifteenth  day  with  his  loin  healed. 

To  my  great  surprise  the  kidney  showed  the  typical  lesions  of 
injection  infiltration  (Fig.  1).  Indeed, the  capsule  was  stained  with 
the  injected  fluid  over  an  unusually  large  area.  Section  revealed 
the  familiar  gross  lesions  and  a  greatly  dilated  pelvis  containing  a 
brownish  dilute  solution  of  cargentos. 

.  Microscopic  section  of  the  kidney  revealed  ulceration  of  the 
pelvis  and  extensive  areas  of  suppuration  and  sclerosis  in  the 
parenchyma,  while  the  remaining  tubules  and  glomeruli  showed 
the  familiar  lesions  of  suppuration  and  dilatation.  The  cargentos 
were  found  distributed  irregularly  throughout  the  kidney.  There 
were  many  infiltrated  areas  containing  granular  black  deposit. 
Many  glomeruli  contained  back  granules  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  here  and  there  the  tubules  were  filled  with  black  deposit.  These 
lesions  do  not  differ  from  those  that  have  been  described  in  sunilar 
specimens. 

This  case  illustrates  much  more  clearly  the  point  suggested  by 
the  case  of  von  Hoffmann,  for  our  patient  had  no  pain  at  any  time. 
Yet  the  ureter  was  evidently  completely  blocked  as  a  result  of 
the  injection,  the  kidney  gradually  filled,  and  the  patient  would 
have  had  a  renal  colic  if  operation  had  not  been  promptly  per- 
formed. Yet  meanwhile,  without  any  colic,  and  with  pressure  of 
urinary  secretion  only  strong  enough  to  distend  the  kidney  moder- 
ately, the  classical  infiltration  took  place.    This  is,  therefore,  an 
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example  of  what  might  be  called  secondary  infiltration  of  the 
kidney  parenchyma  subsequent  to  injection,  in  constrast  to  primary 
infiltration  at  the  time  of  injection. 


Tio.  1.— Infected  hydronephrosis,  showing  the  distribution  of  coUarBol  in  glomenili 
and  tubules,  and  the  assodation  of  coliargol  with  areas  of  hemoirhage  and  necrons 
(human). 

That  there  is  a  primary  infiltration  at  the  time  of  the  injection, 
and  caused  by  too  forceful  dilatation,  we  cannot  doubt.  It  has  been 
iilust'rated  in  many  cases,  notably  by  the  case  of  Zachrisson.  This 
patient  received  an  injection  of  14  c.c.  of  coliargol  into  a  normal 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the  roentgen-ray,  taken  immediately 
thereafter,  showed  a  pyramidal  shadow  of  coliargol  radiating  into 
the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney. 

After  five  days  of  pain  and  foiuteen  days  of  fever  he  recovered. 
The  opposite  kidney  was  subsequently  removed  and  a  year  there- 
after the  urine  showed  nothing  abnormal  excepting  a  few  casts. 
Postmortem  examination  of  Smith's  patient  revealed  a  similar 
condition. 

These  cases  illustrate  the  fact  that  immediate  infiltration  can 
take  place.  Yet  secondary  infiltration  is  perhaps  more  common 
than  has  been  supposed.  Primary  infiltration  is  certainly  painful 
and  must  doubtless  result  in  considerable  destruction  of  kidney 
tissue;  but  so  long  as  focal  suppuration  does  not  follow  and  the 
ureter,  remains  open  the  patient  may  be  expected  to  recover. 
Indeed,  Smith's  is  the  onlj'  recorded  immediate  death. 
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Secondary  infiltration  is  obviously  a  far  more  serious  accident. 
If  the  kidney  is  not  promptly  drained  or  removed  the  ureter  may 
remain  closed  and  the  pelvis  rupture,  as  in  von  Hoffmann's  case. 
Whenever  an  injection  is  made  into  the  pelvis  in  a  case  of  renal 
retention  the  patient  must,  therefore,  be  kept  under  close  observa- 
tion and  promptly  operated  upon  if  symptoms  of  acute  renal  reten- 
tion or  infection  supervene.  Thus  will  the  real  danger  of  pyelog- 
raphy be  guarded  against. 

How  does  the  injected  fluid  enter  the  parenchyma  in  these  cases 
of  secondary  infiltration?  Why  does  secondary  infiltration  occur? 
If  the  injected  coUargol  may  be  forced  up  to  the  capsule  under 
no  other  force  than  that  of  the  urine  secretion  itself  we  must  con- 
clude that  a  similar  condition  of  infiltration  "of  the  kidney  paren- 
chyma with  urine  must  occur  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  cases  of  severe 
renal  colic.  Does  such  an  infiltration  occur?  And  if  so,  is  it  an 
element  in  the  etiology  of  hydronephrosis?  Furthermore  it  is 
interesting  to  inquire  whether  the  pathological  picture  presented 
by  a  kidney  subjected  only  to  primary  renal  infiltration  differs 
from  that  of  a  kidney  subjected  only  to  secondary  renal  infiltration? 

Although  we  cannot  pretend  to  answer  these  questions  with  any 
degree  of  thoroughness,  we  have  performed  some  experiments 
on  dogs  which  throw  an  mteresting  light  upon  them. 

Experiment  5.  The  whole  length  of  the  ureter  of  a  dog  was 
exposed  through  an  abdominal  indsion  and  3  mgs.  of  2  per  cent, 
collargol  were  injected  into  the  lower  end  of  the  ureter.  The  black 
fluid  could  be  plainly  seen  ascending  the  ureter.  As  soon  as  it 
reached  the  pelvis,  and  before  any  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  occurred, 
the  injecti(Hi  was  stopped  and  the  ureter  tightly  hgated  with  silk 
just  above  the  point  of  injection.  The  abdominal  wound  was  then 
closed  and  the  kidney  removed  twenty-four  hours  later.  This 
kidney  showed  exactly  the  same  changes  as  that  of  Experiment  4, 
with  the  exception  that  grossly  a  con^derable  amount  of  coUargol 
showed  beneath  the  capsule.  On  the  other  hand,  microscopically, 
this  kidney  showed  rather  less  collargol  in  the  glomeruli  than  did 
kidney  4. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  simulate,  as  closely  as 
possible,  a  secondary  retention.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  was 
certainly  not  in  the  least  distended  at  the  time  of  the  injection,  but 
the  collargol  was  left  in  the  ureter  so  as  to  show  the  efi'ect  of  the 
kidney  secretion  in  producing  auto-infiltration.  The  fact.that  the 
pathological  changes  produced  were  quite  the  same  as  those  of 
experimental  primary  retention,  su^ests  that  in  normal  kidneys, 
at  least,  secondary  as  well  as  primary  collargol  infiltration  is  a 
vascular  and  lymphatic  absorption,  and  that  the  collargol  seen  in 
the  glomeruli  and  tubules  is  simply  being  excreted. 

In  order  to  confirm  this  impression  the  following  experiment 
was  performed : 
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Experiment  6.  The  whole  left  ureter  of  a  dog  was  exposed, 
as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  and  0.25  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent, 
collai^t  solution  injected  into  its  lower  end,  while  the  upper  end 
was  compressed  in  order  to  make  certain  that  no  collargol  whatever 
entered  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Pressure  was  immediately  released 
from  above  and  the  lower  end  of  the  ureter  ligated.  Seventy-two 
hours  later  the  dog  was  killed  and  both  kidneys  removed. 

The  injected  left  kidney  was  moderately  congested  and  slightly 
larger  than  its  fellow.  Stained  areas  of  parenchyma  could  be  si«n 
through  the  capsule.  On  section  the  pelvis  was  found  dilated  and 
filled  with  a  muddy  fluid,  while  minute  black  spots  were  visible 
throughout  the  parenchyma. 


Fio.  2. — Collargol  ii 

On  microscopic  section  the  most  striking  characteristic  was  the 
association  of  collargol  and  blood,  both  within  the  vessels  and  in 
many  small  hemorrhages  scattered  throughout  the  parenchyma. 

Many  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortex  and  many  straight  tubules 
of  the  medulla  showed  collargol  stained  epithelia.  About  such 
tubules  there  were  hemorrhages  containmg  collai^ol  (Fig.  2). 
Collargol  was  found  free  in  the  lumina  of  some  straight  tubules 
and  also  in  some  of  the  glomeruli. 

The  uninjecied  right  kidney  showed  some  congestion,  but  less 
than  the  left.  No  collai^ol  was  vbible  upon  its  surface,  but  section 
revealed  numerous  minute  black  spots  in  the  cortex. 
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The  rmcro3cope  revealed  much  less  coUargol  than  in  the  injected 
kidney.  The  collargol  was  found  exclusively  in  the  vessels  and  the 
glomeruli.  The  latter  contained  much  more  collargol  than  did  the 
glomeruli  of  the  injected  kidney. 

This  experiment  thus  afforded  ample  experimental  confirmation 
of  vascular  absorption  (left  kidney)  and  glomerular  excretion 
(right  kidney). 

Our  next  effort  was  to  perfonn  a  similar  injection  upon  a  hydro- 
nephrotic  kidney. 

Experiment  7.  Accordingly  the  left  ureter  of  s  dog  was  tied 
off  with  silk  just  above  the  bladder.  (The  parietal  wound  became 
infected,  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  the  result).  One  week 
later  the  kidney  was  exposed  and  found  hydronephrotic.  The 
dilated  left  ureter  was  punctured,  10  c.c.  of  urine  were  permitted 
to  escape,  and  3  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  collargol  solution  injected, 
leaving  the  kidney  distinctly  less  distended  than  it  had  been  in  the 
first  place.  The  ureter  was  again  ligatured  and  the  wound  closed. 
Forty-eight  hours  later  the  dog  was  kilted  and  both  kidneys  re- 
moved. 

The  injected  left  kidney  was  markedly  dilated  and  its  surface 
studded  with  small  raised  areas  of  suppuration.  The  surface  of  the 
lower  pole,  the  upper  end  of-  the  ureter  and  the  fatty  tissue  about 
the  hilum  were  stained  a  deep  black;  and  small  black  areas  were 
seen  beneath  the  capsule  in  other  parts  of  the  kidney.  On  section 
a  large  quantity  of  muddy  fluid  escaped  from  the  distended  pelvis, 
and  the  parenchyma  showed  many  small  black  spots. 

Microscopically  this  kidney  showed  so  much  suppuration  that 
very  little  normal  kidney  tissue  remained.  But  throughout  the 
section  the  blood,  whether  extravated  or  within  the  vessels,  was 
almost  everywhere  mingled  with  collargol.  In  the  medulla  streaks 
of  hemorrhage  and  collargol  paralleled  each  other  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  collecting  tubules  (Fig.  3). 

The  opposite  (right)  kidney  showed  no  collargol  upon  its  surface, 
but  section  revealed  many  black  spots  in  the  cortex.  The  micro- 
scope revealed  collargol  in  the  cortical  bloodvessels,  and  in  the 
glomeruli  as  well  (Fig.  4).  No  collargol  was  found  in  the  tubules 
or  anywhere  in  the  medulla. 

These  experiments  appear  to  justify  the  following  additional 
conclusions: 

7.  In  actual  practice  we  have  to  consider  a  secondary  infiltration 
due  to  renal  retention  following  the  examination. 

8.  This  secondary  distention  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  primary  retention  at  the  time  of  injection. 

9.  Secondary  retention  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  deaths  that 
have  been  reported  from  pyelography. 

10.  The  cause  of  infiltration  in  these  oases  is  ureteral  ol«truction. 
Hence  it  may  occur  when  there  has  been  no  primary  distention. 
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11.  Alarming  symptoms  following  pyelography  are  to  be  relieved 
by  immediate  drainage  of  the  kidney  or  nephrectomy. 


Fio.  3. — Infected  hydroDephroBLB.  ahowiDg  colUrgol  in  elomprulus,  and  associated 
with  UD  area  of  hemorrhage  and  ioGltration  both  ioaide  and  outside  the  straight 
tuliulcs  (don). 
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12.  The  presence  of  collargol  in  the  kidney  parenchyma,  as  shown 
by  radiograph  or  by  operation,  should  not  be  a  cause  of  appre- 
hension, though  it  shows  that  the  injection  has  been  made  with 
too  much  force. 

13.  The  collargol  may  enter  the  general  circulation  and  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  other  kidney  and  elsewhere,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  and  yet  no  great  harm  result. 


THE  &E81}LTS  AND  INTEBPBETATION   OF   THE  WAS8ER- 
KASS  TEST.i 

By  Charles  F.  Craig,  M.D., 


In  the  present  paper  I  shall  give  a  summary  of  the  present 
status  of  the  Wassermann  test  in  the  diagnosis  and  as  a  control 
of  the  treatment  of  syphilis  together  with  some  data  of  practical 
value  derived  from  personal  experience  with  the  test.  The  statis- 
tical portion  of  the  paper  b  based  upon  over  18,000  tests  personally 
performed  by  me,  partly  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Army  Medical 
School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  partly  at  this  laboratory  during 
the  past  five  years. 

It  has  now  been  over  eight  years  since  Wassermann,  Neisser, 
and  Bruck'  published  their  description  of  what  is  now  generally 
known  as  the  Wassermann  test,  and  during  this  time  the  test  has 
been  given  a  thorough  trial  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  the 
result  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that,  ail  in  all,  it  is  the  most 
valuable  aid  that  we  possess  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis.  Certainly, 
my  own  experience  has  convinced  me  that,  when  properly  per- 
formed, this  test  is  of  inestimable  value  not  only  in  the  diagnosis 
of  the  disease,  but  as  a  control  of  the  efficiency  of  treatment.  A 
positive  reaction  with  the  Wassermann  test  is  the  most  delicate 
and  persistent  of  all  of  the  symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  it  is  irrational 
to  consider  a  patient  as  cured  of  the  disease  so  long  as  either  the 
blood  or  cerebrospinal  fluid  react  positively.  The  theory,  advo- 
cated by  a  few  authors,  that  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  is 
merely  an  evidence  of  past  syphilitic  infection,  has  been  proved 
to  be  erroneous,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  a  positive 
reaction,  if  persistent,  means  the  presence  somewhere  in  the  body 

I  Published  with  permission  of  the  SuiEeoD-OeiienU,  U.  3.  Anuy. 
*  WBBScrniaiin,  NeiBser  and  Bnick.     Eine  serodingnoBtiBche  Reaktioii  bei  Syphilia 
Dcut.  med.  Woehensehr.,  1906,  luii,  p.  745. 
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of  living  spirochetes.  Indeed,  one  may  go  still  further,  as  proved 
by  the  so-called  provocative  Wassermann  test,  and  state  that 
even  an  evanescent  positive  result,  if  obtained  after  the  adminb- 
tration  of  salvarsan  or  neo-salvarsan,  proves  the  existence  of 
syphilis. 

However,  valuable  as  the  Wassermann  test  is  in  the  diag- 
nosis and  as  a  control  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  great  harm  has  been  done  by  the  reports  of 
inexperienced  workers,  and  that  the  results  obtained  by  such 
workers  have  made  many  practitioners  skeptical  regarding  the 
accuracy  of  the  test.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  in  some  labora- 
tories the  Wassermann  test  has  been  entrusted  to  poorly  trained 
assistants  instead  of  to  a  skilled  serologist,  and  this  has  led  to 
unfortunate  mistakes  and  to  the  reaction  being  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. While  this  is  true,  the  fact  remains  that  the  test,  when 
accurately  performed,  is  hardly  equalled  in  practical  value  by  any 
other  diagnostic  method. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  reaction  has  increased  we  have  learned 
that  great  variations  occur  in  the  amount  of  the  substance  or 
substances  in  the  blood  that  cause  a  positive  result,  and  that  a 
single  negative  result  is  absolutely  useless  in  excluding  syphilis 
in  a  suspected  individual.  We  have  also  learned  that  certain 
organic  and  inorganic  substances  may  markedly  influence  the 
results  obtained,  and  that,  as  the  test  is  essentially  a  quantitative 
one,  certain  definite  amounts  of  serum  or  cerebrospinal  fluid  must 
be  tested,  and  the  utmost  care  must  be  used  in  titrating  each 
reagent  and  in  performing  the  test.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
Wassermann  reaction  is  only  of  value  if  reported  upon  by  a  trained 
serologbt,  and  only  such  reports  should  be  considered  in  estimating 
its  accuracy  and  value.  The  test  should  never  be  made  by  one 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  of  the  factors  so  far  discovered 
that  influence  the  result,  and  the  profession  should  frown  upon 
the  tendency,  which  is  only  too  well  known,  of  submitting  blood 
for  this  very  technical  test  to  laboratories  of  doubtful  standing 
because  of  financial  considerations.  In  every  large  city  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  have  this  test  performed  for  those  too 
poor  to  pay  for  it  by  the  labortory  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
in  such  laboratories  this  work  should  only  be  entrusted  to  those 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  technique  of  the  test. 

Technique.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  various  modifications  of 
the  Wassermann  test  at  present  in  general  use,  except  to  state 
that  I  believe  that  any  of  the  well-recognized  methods,  if  per- 
formed by  a  thoroughly  trained  serologist  who  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  the  particular  method  he  employs,  will  give  approxi- 
mately as  good  results  as  any  other  method.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  results  obtained  with 
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the  origiDal  Wassermann  method  are  superior  to  those  obtained 
with  other  well-recognized  methods,  as  daimed  by  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  Wassermann's  followers,  and  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  really  positive  results  are  obtained  as  often  with  one 
method  as  with  another,  provided  those  using  the  various  methods 
are  skilled  in  their  use. 

The  technique  that  I  have  employed  is  essentially  that  recom- 
mended by  Wassermann,  except  that  a  human  hemolytic  system 
is  employed  instead  of  the  sheep  system.  An  alcoholic  extract 
of  fetal  syphilitic  liver  has  been  used  as  the  antigen,  and  during 
the  past  two  years  I  have  also  employed  a  cholesterinized  alcohol 
extract  of  normal  human  heart,  each  specimen  being  tested,  if 
possible,  with  both  antigens.  It  may  be  stated  that  very  little 
variation  has  been  observed  in  the  results  with  the  two  antigens, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  cholesterinized  extracts  are  just  as 
valuable  as  antigens  as  are  extracts  of  fetal  syphilitic  liver,  while 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  obtained  has  removed  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  general  use  of  the  Wassermann 
test. 

The  Specificity  of  the  Wassermann  Test.  At  the  present 
time  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  certain  diseases  which  have 
been  found  to  give  a  positive  reaction  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  with  the  Wassermann  test,  and  which  are  not  of  syphilitic 
nature.  As  our  knowledge  of  technique  and  the  factors  influencing 
the  result  of  this  test  has  advanced,  the  number  of  positive  reac- 
tions in  disease  other  than  syphilis  have  steadily  decreased,  until 
it  is  now  known  that  the  only  diseases  that  give  a  positive  result 
with  any  regularity,  other  than  syphilis,  are  yaws,  relapsing  fever, 
leprosy,  and  the  febrile  stage  of  certain  malarial  infections.  Posi- 
tive results  are  rarely  observed  in  other  conditions,  but  only  in 
isolated  instances  and  a  syphilitic  infection  in  most  instances, 
can  not  be  excluded.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  large  percentage 
of  positive  results  in  non-syphilitic  conditions  is  proof  positive  of 
poor  technique  in  the  application  of  the  test  or  of  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation of  the  results  obtained. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  obtained  11  positive  reactions 
among  2643  individuals  suffering  from  diseases  other  than  syphilis, 
or  a  little  over  0.4  per  cent.  In  4  of  these  cases  the  diagnosis  was 
malarial  fever  and  the  blood  was  tested  during  the  febrile  stage, 
whea  a  practically  positive  result  was  obtained,  becoming  negative 
on  the  disappearance  of  the  fever.  Of  the  other  cases,  3  were 
di^nosed  as  tuberculosis,  in  1  the  diagnosis  was  undetermined, 
and  in  3  the  diagnosis  was  pityriasis  rosea.  In  the  latter  cases  the 
reaction  obtained  was  only  a  plus  one  (50  per  cent,  of  hemolysis 
occurred)  and  in  two  of  the  tuberculosis  cases  a  history  of  syphilitic 
infection  was  afterward  obtained,  while  all  three  recoverwl  under 
antisyphilitic  treatment.     When  it  is  remembered  that  among 
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the  2643  individuals  tested  there  occurred  a  large  number  of  both 
acute  and  chronic  infections,  as  well  as  functional  and  organic 
diseases  of  various  kinds,  the  small  percentage  of  positive  results 
in  non-syphilitic  conditions  {0,4  per  cent.)  speaks  eloquently  in 
favor  of  the  specificity  of  the  Wassermann  test. 

The  Percentage  or  Positive  Reactions  in  the  Various  Stages 
OF  Syphilis.  An  important  question,  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
practitioner,  is  the  percentage  of  positive  results  that  may  be 
expected  in  the  various  stages  of  syphilis.  If  one  studies  carefully 
the  results  obtained  by  various  observers  it  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between  them  which  speaks  well 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  test  in  the  hands  of  different  individuals. 
I  have  kept  a  careful  record  of  the  positive  results  obtained  by 
myself  in  the  various  stages  of  the  disease,  and  have  found  that 
the  percentage  of  positives  has  practically  remained  the  same 
during  the  past  three  years,  or  since  enough  cases  have  been  tested 
to  allow  of  reliable  conclusions  being  drawn.  It  is  believed,  there- 
fore, that  the  following  table  embracing  the  results  obtained  in 
testing  4658  cases  of  syphilis  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  what  may 
be  expected  of  this  test  in  the  various  st^es  of  the  disease,  and 
it  agrees  practically  with  similar  tables  published  by  other  observers : 

Tabli  I.-'RBBnL'i'  or  the  Wambhiunn  Test  in  4658  Casks  of  Stpbilis. 


Frimat;?  . 
Secoodaiy 
Tertiary    .      . 

Congenital 
ParaBjiphilis   . 


Totals 


In  considering  this  table  it  should  be  remembered  that  only 
one  test  was  made  in  practically  all  of  the  negative  cases,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  had  repeated  tests  been  made  in  all,  the 
percentages  of  positive  reactions  would  have  been  increased  in 
every  stage  of  the  disease.  However,  it  will  be  noted  that  if  only 
one  test  be  made  in  each  case  we  must  expect  10  per  cent,  of  nega- 
tive results  in  primary  cases;  about  4  per  cent,  in  secondary  cases; 
13  per  cent,  in  tertiary  cases;  and  33  per  cent,  in  latent  cases. 
The  figures  given  for  congenital  and  parasyphilitic  infections  are 
valueless,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  cases  tested.  In  secondary 
cases  tested  more  than  once  I  have  found  that  the  reaction  was 
eventually  positive  in  100  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  result  is  ever  obtained  if  only  one  test  be  made,  as  one 
would  infer  from  the  reports  of  some  authorities. 

Date  of  Appearance  of  the  Wassermann  Reaction.  It  is 
often  stated  in  the  literature  that  the  AVassermann  test  is  of  little 
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value  in  the  primary  stage  of  syphilis,  because  it  becomes  positive 
in  30  few  cases  before  the  onset  of  secondary  symptoms,  and  this 
impression  has  led  to  the  neglect  of  its  use  during  this  stage  by 
umnerous  practitioners.  My  experience  has  been  the  reverse, 
for,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  practically  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
tested  by  me  during  this  stage  of  the  disease  gave  a  positive 
result.  The  following  table  gives  the  date  of  the  appearance  of 
the  reaction  in  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  initial  lesion: 

Table  IL — Bi-tb  of  Appiaranci,  im  Wxekb,  or  tbb  Wabbebmann  Reaction 
IN  675  Cases  or  Pbwabt  Stpbiub. 


W«ek  mlttt  LppAUAQH 

FiiBt  week 
Second  week  . 
Third  week     . 
Fourth  weA  . 
Fifth  week 


Netative.  podlive. 

£0  34.2 

63  67.7 

49  07.5 

sa  76.1 

6  80.0 


A  consideration  of  the  table  demonstrates  that  34  per  cent,  of 
primary  cases  gave  a  positive  reaction  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
after  the  appearance  of  the  chancre;  over  57  per  cent,  by  the  end 
of  the  second  week;  67  per  cent,  by  the  end  of  the  third  week; 
76  per  cent,  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  and  80  per  cent,  by 
the  end  of  the  fifth  week.  These  figures  prove  conclusively  the 
great  value  of  the  Wassermann  test  during  the  primary  stage 
of  syphilis,  and  while  the  demonstration  of  S-pirocheta  pallida  by 
the  dark  field  microscope  is  the  simplest  and  quickest  way  of 
diagnosing  syphilis  during  this  stage  of  the  disease,  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  make  such  an  examination,  and  in  such  instances  the 
Wassermann  test  should  always  be  performed. 

It  b  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  negative  Wassermann 
test  upon  the  first,  second,  or  third  week  after  the  appearance  of 
a  suspicious  lesion  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  due  to  syphilis,  for  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  a  positive  reaction  varies  all  the  way  from 
a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  a  lesion  to  two  months,  so  that 
the  test  should  be  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  before  regarding 
the  case  as  non-syphilitic.  Here,  as  in  every  other  st^e  of  the 
disease,  a  single  negative  result  is  of  no  value  in  excluding  syphilis. 

Factobs  Influencing  the  Result  of  the  Test.  There  are 
several  known  factors  that  markedly  influence  the  result  of  the 
Wassennann  test,  the  most  important  being  the  variation  in  the 
amount  of  complement-inhibiting  substances  in  the  patient's 
blood  serum;  the  ingestion  of  alcohol;  the  growth  of  various 
bacteria  in  the  blood  serum;  and  the  amount  of  serum  tested. 
These  factors  will  be  considered  separately. 

1.  The  Variaiion  in  the  Amount  of  Complement  Inhihiiing  Svb- 
stajwea.  Until  quite  recently  it  has  been  generally  considered 
that  the  strength  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  varied  but  little, 
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in  the  same  serum',  from  day  to  day,  but  I  have  shown  that  the 
blood  serum  of  undoubted  syphilitics  may,  in  the  absence  of 
specific  treatment,  ^ve  a  negative  reaction  during  certain  intervals, 
although  previous  and  subsequent  tests  are  positive.  My  obser- 
vatipns  regarding  this  fact  were  published  in  1914,*  and  were, 
stimulated  by  the  fact  that  in  practice  I  had  noted  cases  in  which 
the  blood  serum  gave  contradictory  results  within  a  short  period 
of  time.  Thus  I  had  observed  cases  in  which  the  reaction  varied 
from  a  positive  one  to  a  plus-minus  or  negative  one  within  intervals 
of  a  few  days,  the  patients  in  the  meantime  having  received  no 
treatment.  While  such  observations  are  not  numerous  in  practice, 
their  undoubted  occurrence  caused  an  investigation  of  the  pheno- 
menon, and  for  this  purpose  I  selected  ten  prisoners  at  the  United 
States  Military  Prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth — two  in  the  primary 
stage  of  syphilis,  four  in  the  secondary  stage,  and  four  in  the  latent 
stage  of  the  disease.  These  men  were  under  the  most  strict  disci- 
pline, upon  a  routine  diet,  and  the  question  of  the  possible  induence 
of  alcohol  upon  the  result  of  the  test  could  be  absolutely  excluded. 
The  ordinary  technique  was  used  in  the  performance  of  the  test 
and  samples  of  blood  were  collected  and  tested  each  day  from 
each  of  the  prisoners.  The  results  demonstrated  that  the  titration 
of  daily  specimens  of  blood  serum  during  each  stage  of  the  disease 
showed  great  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  reaction,  and  that 
these  variations  occurred  without  reference  to  treatment,  as  none 
of  the  prisoners  were  undergoing  treatment.  The  experiments 
demonstrated  that  this  normal  variation  in  the  strength  of  the 
Wassermann  reaction  must  be  carefully  considered  in  using  the 
test  in  the  diagnosis  or  as  a  control  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis. 
The  following  tables  selected  from  those  published  in  the  contribu- 
tion already  referred  to  will  serve  to  show  the  variations  occurring 
in  the  strength  of  the  reaction  from  day  to  day.  It  shoiUd  be 
stated  that  a  double-plus  (-|-  -|- )  indicates  a  positive  reaction,  there 
being  absolute  inhibition  of  hemolysis;  a  plus  {+)  a  doubtful 
reaction;  a  plus-minus  (H — )  a  doubtful  reaction;  and  a  minus 
sign  (— )  a  negative  reaction  in  the  accompanying  tables.  The 
amount  of  serum  generally  used  in  the  system  I  employ  is  0.08  c.c. 
Briefly  summarized,  this  investigation  demonstrated  that  in 
one  case  of  primary  syphilis  a  plus  or  doubtful  reaction  was  ob- 
tained on  three  of  seven  days,  the  reaction  on  four  days  being  double 
plus,  or  positive;  in  another  primary  case  a  plus  or  doubtful  reac- 
tion was  obtained  on  two  of  seven  days,  a  positive  reaction  being 
obtained  on  five  days.  In  one  case  of  seeonfiary  syphilis  a  negative 
reaction  was  obtained  on  one  day,  a  plus-minus  on  one  day,  a 
plus  on  three  days,  and  a  positive  or  double-plus  reaction  on  only 
two  days;  in  another  secondary  case  a  plus  or  doubtful  reaction 
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was  obtained  on  two  of  seven  days.  In  two  secondary  cases  a 
positive  result  was  obtained  upon  every  day  of  the  week  during 
which  the  serum  was  tested. 

TabLiB  III. — Rbbdlt  or  Titiution  or  BusOD-acavu  in  Case  I  (Psimakt). 


of  blood-«tuDi,  C.C. 


0.02 

0.04     0.06  .  0-08 

0.1    1           0.1 

November  IS   .... 

November  20 

November  21   ... 

November  22 

November  23 

November  26 

+  - 

+  - 
+  - 

+  - 
+ 
+  - 

+  + 

+ 
+  - 

+ 
+  - 
+  + 

+ 
+  + 

+     ■     + 
+     ■    +  + 

++ ;  ++ 

+     + 
++ 1  ++ 
+  1  + 
++ ,  ++ 

+ 

++ 
++ 

+ 

+ 
++ 

Table  IV.— R«5pi.T 


r  TiTKATiOM  OF  Bi<ooi>-aERUM  IN  Cabb  V  (Sbcondabt). 
I  Amounl  of  blood-senlm,  C.C,  CDnCrol.  C.C. 


Date 

0.02 

0-04 

0.06 

0,08 

0.1 

0,1 

Ueremb8r24 1    +- 

+  - 

+ 

+  + 

++ 

_ 

December  25 

H — 

December  26 

+  - 

+ 

+ 

December  27 

+  - 

H — 

+ 

December  28 

;    +_ 

+ 

+ 

+  + 

+  + 

December  29 

+  - 

+  - 

+ 

+  + 

DeoemberSO 

+  - 

+ 

+ 

+  + 

- 

Tasle  V. — KESITT.T  or  TmtATiOK  or  BLooit-eerum  in  Cabb  VII  {LATE^ 


Amount 

of  blood-wrum  C.C. 

Control.  C.C. 

D.Wof««t. 

0.02 

0.04 

0,06 

0.08       0.1 

0.1 

December  19    .      .      . 

+  - 

+ 

+ 

+  + 

+  + 

_ 

December  20    .      .      . 

+  - 

+ 

+ 

+ 

December  21    .      ,      , 

+ 

+  + 

+  + 

+  + 

December  22    .      .      . 

+  - 

+ 

+ 

+ 

December  23    .      .      . 

-     1   +  + 

+  + 

+  + 

+  + 

+  + 

December  24    .      ,      . 

■      1    +  + 

+  + 

+  + 

+  + 

+  + 

Dec^ber2S    .      .      . 

+  - 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

Of  the  latent  cases,  one  gave  a  plus-minus  reaction  on  two  days 
and  a  plus  reaction  on  four  days  of  the  week,  a  positive  reaction 
being  obtained  on  only  one  day;  another  gave  a  negative  reaction 
on  one  day,  a  plus-minus  on  another,  and  a  plus  reaction  on  three 
days;  the  third  latent  case  gave  a  plus  or  doubtful  reaction  on 
three  of  seven  days;  while  the  fourth  case  gave  a  doubtful  reac- 
tion on  all  but  one  day  of  the  week.  All  of  these  cases  subsequently 
gave  positive  reactions  repeatedly,  and  were  treated. 

These  observations  indicate  that  whatever  are  the  substances 
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in  syphilitic  senim  that  produce  complement  inhibition  they  muat 
be  present  in  a  certain  amount  before  a  positive  Wassermann 
reaction  can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  amount  varies  greatly  in 
such  sera  from  day  to  day  even  in  untreated  infections.  From  a 
practical  stand-point  it  is  immaterial  how  these  substances  are 
produced,  the  important  fact  being  that  in  untreated  syphilitic 
infections  the  result  of  the  Wassermann  test  may  vary  all  the  way 
from  a  positive  to  a  negative  within  a  short  period  of  time,  and 
with  the  usual  amounts  of  blood  serum  used  in  the  test.  The 
observations  also  demonstrate  how  utterly  useless  is  a  single  nega- 
tive reaction  in  eliminating  syphilis  in  a  suspected  individual,  for 
in  several  of  the  cases  tested  a  negative  or  a  practically  negative 
result  was  obtained  on  certain  days,  although  the  patients  were 
suffering  from  imdoubted  syphilis,  and  blood  serum  from  the 
same  individuals  had  previously  given  a  positive  result  and  again 
became  positive  within  a  day  or  two.  It  is  thus  evident  that  when 
a  negative  result  is  obtained  with  this  test  it  should  be  repeated, 
whenever  there  is  any  suspicion  of  syphihs,  for  several  times  before 
the  patient  can  be  considered  free  from  infection. 

It  is  but  just  to  call  attention  to  the  significance  of  these  obser- 
vations in  explaining  the  discrepancies  between  Wassermann  reports 
from  different  laboratories  where  the  blood  was  examined  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  where  a  positive  result  may  have  been  reported 
from  one  laboratory  and  a  doubtful  or  negative  from  another. 
The  literature  is  full  of  such  instances,  and  they  are  generally 
quoted  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  discredit  upon  the  Wassermann 
test,  whereas  many  of  them  can  undoubtedly  be  explained  by  the 
normal  variations  in  the  amount  of  complement  inhibiting  substance 
or  substances  in  the  blood  serum  collected  at  vaiying  periods  of 
time. 

The  Influence  of  the  Ingestion  op  Alcohol.  In  1911, 
Captain  Nichols  and  myself*  published  our  observations  regarding 
the  effect  of  the  ingestion  of  considerable  quantities  of  alcohol 
upon  the  result  of  the  Wassermann  test,  and  these  observations 
have  since  been  confirmed  by  numerous  observers.  We  found  that 
the  ingestion  of  alcohol  in  the  form  of  beer  or  whisky,  as  well  as 
alone,  and  in  amounts  varying  from  180  to  240  c.c.  of  whisky,  90 
c.c.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  700  c.c.  of  Munich  beer,  was  capable 
of  rendering  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  negative,  and  that 
the  reaction  remained  negative  for  several  hours  after  the  last  dose 
of  the  alcoholic  liquor,  and,  in  one  case,  as  long  as  three  days.  In 
3  of  the  9  cases  experimented  upon  the  reaction  remained  negative 
for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  last  dose  of  the  alcoholic  liquor. 

In  all  of  the  patients  tested  the  Wassermann  reaction  was  double- 

'  Craig.  Chaa.  F.  and  Nicbola,  Henry  J.  The  EEFect  of  the  Ingestioa  of  Alcohol 
an  the  Result  ol  the  Complement  fixatjon  Test  !□  Syphilis.  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Amoc., 
1911,  Ivii.  p.  474. 
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phis  before  the  administration  of  alcohol,  that  is,  there  was  absolute 
inhibition  of  hemolysis,  while  a  few  hours  after  the  administration 
of  the  alcohol  the  reaction  became  negative.  If  so  marked  a  change 
in  the  reaction  occurred  in  cases  giving  a  double-plus  reaction  it  is 
evident  that  in  cases  giving  a  plus  or  doubtful  reaction,  so  often 
noted  in  the  early  primary  and  in  latent  syphilitic  infections,  the 
same  result  would  be  obtained  in  a  far  greater  proportion  of  in- 


These  observations,  therefore,  are  of  great  practical  importance, 
as  they  demonstrate  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  in  a  nega- 
tive Wassermann  reaction  in  individuals  who  have,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  collection  of  the  blood,  ingested  considerable 
amounts  of  alcoholic  liquors.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  ingestion 
of  alcohol  in  much  smaller  quantities  would  so  weaken  a  positive 
reaction  that  cases  that  should  react  thus  will  give  a  doubtful 
reaction.  Therefore  a  careful  inquiry  should  always  be  made  before 
the  collection  of  blood  for  a  Wassermann  test  as  to  the  recent  use 
of  alcohol,  and  if  the  patienta  admit  its  use  in  any  quantity  within 
twenty-four  hours  they  should  be  instructed  to  discontinue  its  use 
and  report  at  a  later  date  for  the  test.  ^ 

The  Growth  of  Various  Bacteria  in  the  Blood  Seruh.  In 
1911 1  called  attention^  to  the  fact  that  if  certain  species  of  bacteria 
are  allowed  to  develop  in  the  blood  serum  to  be  tested  a  negative 
serum  may  give  a  positive  result,  due  to  the  production  of  a  sub- 
stance or  substances  in  the  serum  that  inhibit  the  action  of  comple- 
ment in  the  presence  of  the  antigens  used  in  the  Wassermann  test. 
While  normtd  sera,  wben  sterile,  were  never  found  to  give  positive 
reactions  even  when  kept  at  room  temperature  for  as  long  as  a 
month,  provided  they  were  inactivated  by  heating  at  56°  C.  for 
one-fadf  hour  before  testing,  it  was  found  that  normal  sera  con- 
taminated with  such  common  organisms  as  streptococci  and  staphy- 
lococci might  give  a  positive  reaction,  provided  the  sera  were  kept 
at  a  temperature  or  37*  C.  for  twenty-four  hours  or  longer.  It 
was  also  determined  that  not  every  strain  of  a  certain  bacterial 
species  produced  a  positive  reaction:  thus  while  two  strains  of 
S.  aureui  produced  a  positive  reaction  a  third  strain  of  the  same 
species  remained  negative  in  this  respect. 

The  fact  that  under  certain  conditions  such  common  bacteria  as 
streptococci  and  staphylococci  when  growing  in  normal  human  blood 
serum  may  give  rise  to  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction,  is  of  great 
practical  importance,  and  indicates  that  the  blood  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose  should  always  be  collected  with  aseptic  precautions. 
Whenever  the  blood  serum  is  to  be  kept  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  before  it  is  tested  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  one  desires  to 
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avoid  false  reactions,  that  strict  asepsis  be  used  in  the  collection  of 
the  blood,  as  otherwise  bacteria  may  contaminate  it  which  may 
give  rise  to  a  positive  reaction.  Fortunately,  contaminated  sera 
are  usually  easily  detected,  as  they  appear  cloudy  and  have  a 
disagreeable  odor. 

T^E  AwotJNT  OF  Blood  Serdm  Tebted.  From  the  tables 
already  given,  illustrating  the  variation  in  the  strength  of  the 
Wassermann  reaction,  from  day  to  day,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
amount  of  serum  tested  is  of  vital  importance  if  one  desires  to 
obtain  accurate  results  with  the  test.  In  the  experiments  demon- 
strating variations  in  the  strength  of  the  reaction  it  was  found  that 
only  those  cases  presenting  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  syphilis 
gave  a  positive  reaction  with  the  smallest  amount  of  serum  used, 
i.  e.,  0.02  c.c,  while  the  percentage  of  positive  results  in  every  case 
increased  with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  serum  tested  until  the 
best  results  were  obtained  when  0.1  c.c.  of  the  serum  was  used. 
An  amount  of  serum  larger  than  this  could  not  be  used  with  the 
methods  I  employ,  because  in  rare  instances  a  positive  result  will 
be  obtained  with  a  normal  senun.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  largest  percentage  of  positive  results  will  be  obtained  if  the 
maximum  amount  of  blood  serum  allowable  with  the  particular 
method  employed  by  the  serologist  be  uniformly  used,  and  reports 
of  doubtful  or  negative  reactions  are  worthless  unless  based  upon 
the  result  obtained  with  the  maximum  amount  of  serum.  This 
fact  is  also  of  value  in  using  the  test  as  a  control  of  treatment,  as 
the  blood  serum  may  be  titrated  each  time  it  is  tested,  and  thus 
the  gradual  weakening  of  the  reaction  noted,  or  the  absence  of 
any  effect  upon  the  reaction  by  the  particular  therapeutic  method 
employed. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  better-known  factors  influencing 
the  result  of  the  Wassermann  test  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  in  making  the  test,  and  that  all  of  these 
factors  should  be  considered  in  interpreting  the  results  obtained. 
It  is  needless  to  speak  here  of  the  grave  errors  that  will  always 
result  when  every  reagent  used  in  making  the  test  is  not  accurately 
titrated  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  supreme  importance  of  titrat- 
ing the  complement  before  each  series  of  tests  is  made. 

The  Wassermann  Test  with  the  Cerebrospinal  Fluid.  It 
has  been  shown  that  while  the  Wassermann  test  may  be  negative 
with  the  blood  serum  it  may  give  a  positive  reaction  with  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid.  Formerly  it  was  believed  that  if  the  test  gave 
a  negative  reaction  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  a  positive  in  the 
blood,  and  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system  were 
present,  the  diagnosis  should  be  made  of  cerebrospinal  syphilis,  and 
that  this  result  served  to  distinguish  this  condition  from  paresis, 
in  which  both  the  blood  serum  and  cerebrospinal  fluid  gave  a  posi- 
tive result.    It  has  since  been  shown,  however,  that  the  negative 
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result  with  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  depended  entirely  upon  the 
amount  tested,  and  that  if  the  maximum  amount  allowable  with 
the  particular  method  in  use  be  tested  a  positive  result  was  obtained 
in  practically  100  per  cent,  of  cases  of  cerebrospinal  syphilis,  and 
that  even  when  small  quantities  of  the  fluid  were  tested,  about  10 
per  cent,  of  such  cases  gave  a  positive  result.  Therefore,  it  follows 
that  the  test  must  be  used  with  caution  in  differentiating  between 
paresis  and  cerebrospin^  syphilis,  although  the  blood  serum  is 
almost  invariably  positive  in  paresis  and  is  negative  in  from  10  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  cerebrospinal  syphilis. 

In  paresis  the  Wassermann  test  is  positive  in  practically  100 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  both  the  blood  and  cerebrospinal  fluid,  while 
in  cerebrospinal  syphilis,  unless  the  maximum  amount  of  the  fluid 
be  tested,  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  will  react  negatively  with 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  only  about  30  per  cent,  show  a  positive 
reaction  in  the  blood.  In  the  method  employed  at  this  laboratory, 
practically  100  per  cent,  of  cases  of  paresis  give  a  positive  reaction 
when  0.08  c.c.  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  tested  while  only  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  cerebrospinal  syphilis  react  positively 
when  this  amount  of  the  serum  is  tested.  With  larger  amounts 
the  percentage  increases,  until  when  0.15  c.c.  of  the  fluid  Is  tested 
almost  all  of  the  cases  give  a  positive  reaction.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  titration  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  with  the  Wasser- 
mann test  is  of  great  importance  in  differentiating  between  paresis 
and  cerebrospinal  syphilis,  and  that  in  most  instances  a  positive 
reaction  with  a  small  amount  of  the  fluid  points  to  paresis. 

In  tabes  the  Wassermann  reaction  in  the  blood  may  be  said  to 
be  positive  in  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  while  in  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  if  larger  amounts  than  0.15  c.c.  of  the  fluid  be 
tested,  practicaUy  100  per  cent,  of  the  cases  result  positively  (with 
the  system  in  use  in  this  laboratory).  If  amounts  as  small  as  0.08 
c.c.  be  tested  a  positive  reaction  is  obtained  in  only  from  5  to  10 
per  cent.  Even  when  the  smallest  amounts  of  cerebrospinal  fluid 
are  tested  cases  of  all  three  diseases  are  not  so  very  infrequently 
met  with  that  give  atypical  results,  so  that  one  should  not  depend 
entirely  upon  the  Wassermann  test  in  differentiating  paresis,  tabes, 
and  cerebrospinal  sj-philis,  but  the  results  of  the  test  must  always 
be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  clinical  symptoms  present.  While 
the  test  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  enabling  us  in  diseases  of  the 
central  nervous  system  to  distinguish  their  syphilitic  or  non-syphi- 
litic origin,  it  is  of  far  less  value  when  the  question  of  the  differen- 
tiation of  syphilitic  conditions  of  the  central  nervous  system  arises. 
Here  the  clinical  symptoms  count  for  more  than  the  results  of  the 
Wassermann  test,  in  many  instances,  and  this  fact  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  in  the  interpretation  of  the  teat  when  applied  to 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

Before  a  patient  is  declared  free  from  syphilitic  infection  the 
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cerebrospinal  fluid  should  be  tested,  even  though  the  WassermaDD 
test  with  the  blood  serum  is  negative,  for  it  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  this  fluid  is  often  positive  when  the  blood  serum 
is  negative  in  patients  who  have  been  treated  and  who  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  cured  because  of  the  continued  presence  of  a  negative 
Wassermann  test  in  the  blood. 

The  WasserbiIann  Test  as  a  Control  of  Treatment.  In  the 
army  laboratories  the  Wassermann  test  has  been  very  lai^ly 
used  as  a  control  of  treatmeQt  in  syphilis,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ree^taminations  made  in  our  laboratories  have  been  of  this 
nature.  Our  results  have  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  the 
test  as  an  index  of  the  efficiency  of  various  modes  of  treatment, 
and  we  have  found  it  of  special  value  in  closely  following  cases 
treated  with  salvarsan  and  neosalvarsan.  In  a  previous  publication* 
I  have  given  in  extenxo  the  results  of  the  use  of  this  test  in  this 
manner,  and  will  simply  state  here  that  with  its  aid  one  is  able  to 
trace  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  reaction  after  treatment  and 
its  gradual  reappearance  where  the  method  of  treatment  did  not 
result  in  a  cure.  The  data  derived  in  this  manner  have  made  possi- 
ble the  intelligent  use  of  therapeutic  methods  in  this  disease,  and 
have  demonstrated  that  what  was  once  considered  heroic  treatment 
does  not  cure  syphilis  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  but  only 
causes  the  disappearance  of  gross  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Used 
in  thb  manner  the  Wassennann  test  has  proved  the  infinite  super- 
iority of  salvarsan  over  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
but  has  also  shown  us  that  even  salvarsan  fails  in  effecting  a  cure  in 
a  very  lai^  number  of  cases  of  this  most  persistent  infection. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  Wassermann  test,  aside  from  its  diag- 
nostic value,  is  found  in  the  use  of  it  as  a  control  of  treatment. 
Relapses  may  be  diagnosed  long  before  any  clinical  symptoms  of 
the  disease  are  apparent,  thus  enabling  us  to  treat  the  patient  before 
the  disease  has  produced  any  symptom  of  relapse  beyond  a  positive 
reaction,  and  when  it  is  most  amenable  to  treatment.  I  believe 
that  it  may  be  stated  with  truth  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
syphilitic  infections,  the  first  symptom  of  a  relapse  is  the  recur- 
rence of  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction,  and  that  it  may  be  weeks, 
months,  and  perhaps  years  after  the  occurrence  of  a  positive  reac- 
tion before  clinical  symptoms  of  the  relapse  are  discernible.  For 
this  reason  all  patients  who  have  been  treated  for  syphilis  should 
have  Wassermann  tests  made  at  intervab  of  two  or  three  months 
for  at  least  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  presuming  the  test 
to  be  negative,  a  provocative  Wassennann  test  should  be  made, 
as  well  as  a  test  upon  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  a  luetin  test.  A 
single  negative  reaction  after  treatment  is  of  no  value  as  a  proof 

.,  Studips  of  Syphilis,  Bull.  No.  3,  Wnr 
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of  cure  unless  it  is  supported  by  the  presence  of  a  negative  reaction 
with  the  other  tests  mentioned. 

The  Provocative  Wassermann  Test.  This  method  of  applying 
the  Wassermann  test  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  diagnosis  and 
control  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  and  while  it  has  been  most 
entensively  used  in  deciding  whether  a  patient  is,  or  is  not,  cured 
of  the  disease,  it  is  also  a  most  valuable  diagnostic  test,  and  should 
be  applied  in  every  case  where  the  ordinary  Wassermann  test  is 
negative  but  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  9jT>hilitic  disease. 

In  1910  Gennerich^  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  patients 
previously  treated  with  salvarsan  or  other  drugs  and  who  gave  a 
negative  or  very  weak  Wassermann  reaction  in  the  blood,  became 
strongly  positive  after  a  dc^e  of  salvarsan,  the  blood  being  tested 
daily  for  at  least  a  week  after  the  administration  of  the  drug.  His 
observations  were  soon  confirmed  by  Milian,'  and  have  since  been 
confirmed  by  every  investigator  and  the  provocative  Wassermann 
test,  as  it  is  called,  is  now  an  accepted  method  of  diagnosing  and 
controlling  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  infection. 

After  the  administration  of  a  small  dose  of  salvarsan  the  positive 
reaction  may  occur  in  the  blood  during  the  first  forty-eight  hours, 
or  may  be  delayed  for  from  three  to  seven  days,  and  even  longer, 
in  rare  instances.  As  the  positive  reaction  may  occur  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  administration  of  the  drug,  and  as  it  may  be  evanes- 
cent in  character,  in  properly  applying  this  test  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  Wassermann  test  every  day  for  at  least  a  week,  as  otherwise 
the  positive  reaction  may  be  missed.  For  this  reason  the  test  is 
not  always  practicable,  but  its  value  is  without  question,  both 
in  diagnosis  and  as  an  indicator  of  the  efficiency  of  treatment. 

The  following  cases,  arranged  in  tabular  form,  are  illustrative 
of  the  results  obtained  with  the  provocative  Wassermann  test  in 
some  of  our  cases  that  had  presented  a  negative  reaction  with  the 
ordinary  Wassermann  for  many  months  and  were  supposed  to  be 
cured: 


The  following  statement  appears  to  be  autliorized  by  the  evidence 
that  has  accumulated  regarding  this  test:  In  patients  who  have 
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presented  a  negative  Wassermann  reaction  for  a  period  of  over  a 
year,  and  in  whom  symptoms  have  been  absent,  the  provocative 
Wassermann  test  often  results  positively,  thus  proving  that  spiro- 
chetes are  still  present  and  that  the  disease  has  not  been  cured. 

Although  this  test  has  been  but  little  used  in  diagnosis  it  is  true 
that  a  small  dose  of  salvarsan  or  neosalvarsan,  administered  to 
individuals  suspected  of  being  syphilitic  but  in  whom  the  ordinary 
Waasermann  test  is  negative,  will  often  produce  a  positive  result 
and  thus  establish  the  diagnosis.  For  this  reason  I  would  urge  the 
more  general  employment  of  the  test  in  diagnosis,  firmly  believing 
that  if  it  were  used  generally  in  early  primary  cases  the  diagnosis 
could  be  made  within  a  week  of  the  appearance  of  the  initial  lesion, 
and  that  our  percentages  of  positive  results  in  tertiary  and  latent 
cases  would  be  greatly  increased.  Of  course  if  the  dark  field  micro- 
scope is  at  hand  the  ideal  method  of  diagnosis  in  the  primary  stage 
of  syphilis  is  the  demonstration  of  Spirockela  paUida,  but  in  many 
instances  this  cannot  be  done,  and  then  the  provocative  test  will 
prove  most  useful.  In  applying  the  test  a  great  advant^e  is  that 
only  a  small  dose  of  the  drug  is  necessary,  from  0.3  to  0.4  gm.  of 
salvarsan  intravenously  being  sufficient,  and  we  are  not  only  apply- 
ing a  valuable  di^nostic  test  but  a  therapeutic  method  at  the 
same  time  if  syphilis  be  present.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
observed  several  instances  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  was 
made  upon  the  result  of  a  provocative  Wassermann  test  when  the 
ordinary  Wassermann  and  the  luetin  tests  were  negative,  and 
numerous  instances  in  which  patients  presumed  to  be  cured  of 
syphilis  because  of  the  presence  of  a  negative  Wassermann  reaction 
in  the  blood  for  months  reacted  positively  after  a  small  dose  of 
salvarsan  or  neosalvarsan.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that  the 
provocative  Wassermann  test  should  be  used  much  more  frequently 
than  it  is  in  the  diagnosis  and  therapeutics  of  syphilis. 

The  Interpretation  of  the  Results  of  the  Wassermann 
Test.  It  is  still  true  that  a  considerable  degree  of  uncertainty  exists 
among  the  profession  regarding  the  interpretation  to  be  placed 
upon  the  results  of  the  Wassermann  test.  The  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  has  been  made  in  some  instances  upon  a  plus  or  plus-minus 
reaction,  while  patients  have  been  assured  that  they  were  free  from 
infection  after  one  or  two  negative  reactions.  Such  interpretations 
of  the  test  are  entirely  unwarranted  and  can  only  be  made  by  those 
ignorant  of  the  modern  developments  in  the  diagnosis  and  control 
of  the  treatment  of  syphilis  with  the  Wassermann  reaction. 

The  terms  that  are  used  in  reporting  reactions  vary  in  different 
laboratories,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  test  it  is  necessary 
that  the  terminology  employed  by  the  serologist  to  whom  specimens 
are  sent  be  thoroughly  understood.  In  this  laboratory  four  designa- 
tions are  used  for  the  reaction:  double  plus  (-I--I-),  indicating  com- 
plete inhibition  of  hemolysis,  and  thus  a  positive  reaction;  plus  {+), 
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indicatiag  anything  between  absolute  inhibition  and  50  per  cent, 
of  inhibition;  plus-minus  (H — ),  indicating  anything  between  50 
per  cent,  of  inhibition  and  complete  hemolysis;  and  minus  (  — ), 
indicating  complete  hemolysis,  or  a  negative  result.  Plus  and 
plus-minus  reactions  are  always  doubtful  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
history  of  syphilis  or  of  definite  symptoms  of  the  infection. 

The  sign£cance  to  be  attached  to  the  various  degrees  of  the  reac- 
tion obviously  differs  with  the  stage  of  sj-philis  in  which  they  are 
obtained.  A  plus  reaction  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  supposed  initial  lesion  almost  invariably  indicates  s>-philitic 
infection,  while  such  a  reaction  obtained  in  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  secondary  stage  of  the  disease  should  not  be  considered  as 
positive. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  the  di^nosis  of  syphilis 
should  never  be  made  upon  the  result  of  the  Wassermann  test  alone, 
unless  absolute  inhibition  of  hemolysis  is  obtained.  In  other  words 
the  test  to  be  positive  must  show  no  dissolving  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles, and  when  this  is  the  result  I  believe  that  we  are  justified 
in  making  a  di^nosis  of  syphilis,  whether  symptoms  are  or  are  not 
present,  and  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  history  of  infection;  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  diseases  in  which  the  Wassermann  test 
has  sometimes  been  found  positive  can  he  excluded. 

The  following  rules  are  believed  to  be  reliable  in  governing  the 
interpretation  of  the  Wassermann  test,  and  have  been  derived  from 
our  experience  with  this  reaction  in  many  thousands  of  cases: 

1.  If  the  diseases  other  than  syphilis,  ihtd  have  occasionally  been 
found  to  give  a  positive  reaction  with  the  Wassermann  test,  can  be 
excluded,  a  double-plus  reaction  (absolute  inhibition  of  hemolysis) 
is  diagnostic  of  syphilis.  Under  such  conditions  I  consider  the 
reaction  as  absolutely  specific,  whether  symptoms  are  present  or 
not,  and  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  history  of  infection. 

2-  Under  the  same  conditions  a  plus  reaction  (one  in  which  there 
is  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  hemolysis)  may,  in  primary,  tertiary,  and 
latent  infections,  be  interpreted  as  diagnostic,  provided  there  is  a 
clear  history  of  infection  or  clinical  symptoms  present.  In  the 
absence  of  either  history  or  suspicious  symptoms  a  plus  reaction 
should  never  be  considered  as  diagnostic. 

3.  A  diagnosis  of  syphilis  should  never  be  made  upon  a  plus- 
minus  reaction  (one  in  which  there  is  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  hemo- 
lysis). Many  normal  individuals  give  such  a  reaction,  and  it  is  of 
no  value  whatever  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  syphilis,  and  of  very  little 
value  as  a  guide  to  treatment. 

4.  A  single  negative  reaction  is  of  no  value  in  excluding  syphilis. 
That  this  is  true  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  titrations  of  the 
blood  serum  of  syphilitic  patients  already  mentioned,  where  even 
the  most  severe  secondary  cases  occasionally  gave  a  negative  reac- 
tion.   Only  when  a  negative  reaction  is  repeatedly  obtained,  over  a 
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period  of  at  least  a  year,  can  it  be  considered  as  good  evidence  of 
the  disappearance  of  tlie  disease,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  result 
of  the  test  upon  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  a  luetin  test,  and  a  provo- 
cative Wassermann  test  should  be  made  if  one  desires  to  be  sure  of 
the  absence  of  syphilis.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  very  radical 
stand  regarding  the  value  of  a  negative  Wassermann  test,  but  my 
experience  has  shown  that  only  by  applying  all  of  the  teats  men- 
tioned can  we  be  sure  that  a  patient  is  really  free  from  infection. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the 
Wassermann  test  with  the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

Conclusion.  The  advances  made  during  the  past  few  years 
in  the  study  of  the  serology  of  syphilis  have  resulted  in  giving  to 
medicine  a  series  of  most  eflScient  diagnostic  tests,  and  have  thrown 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  nature  of  paresis  and  tabes.  Stimulated 
by  these  results,  the  syphilitic  nature  of  both  of  these  diseases  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  finding  of  Spirochela  pallida  m  the  tissues 
of  the  central  nervous  system  of  those  suffering  from  them,  and 
there  is  now  no  question  regarding  their  syphilitic  origin  among 
medical  scientists.  Serological  tests  have  made  possible  the  diag- 
nosis of  syphilis  in  patients  suffering  from  obscure  symptoms  or 
in  those  who  have  presented  no  visible  signs  of  the  disease  for  many 
years,  and  have  rendered  possible  the  differentiation  of  syphilitic 
from  other  diseases  of  the  centra)  nervous  system.  The  Wassermann 
reaction,  the  most  important  of  these  tests,  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  the  most  careful  and  critical  studies  have  only 
resulted  in  demonstrating  its  great  value  both  as  a  diagnostic 
method  and  as  a  control  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  The  wider 
use  of  the  provocative  Wassermann  test  will  still  further  increase 
the  value  of  the  test  in  both  of  these  directions,  while  in  diseases 
of  the  central  nervous  system  the  estimation  of  the  number  of 
cells  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  the  globulin  content,  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  results  of  the  Wassermann  test,  are  invalu- 
able aids  in  differentiating  the  nature  of  syphilitic  infections  of  thb 
system,  and  in  differentiating  such  infections  from  other  disease 


At  the  present  time  the  physician  who  neglects  the  use  of  the 
Wassermann  test  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  syphilis  is 
doing  a  great  injustice  to  his  patients.  This  test  has  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  many  of  our  clinical  conceptions  of  syphilis 
were  erroneous;  that  the  disease  may  be  present  for  years  without 
producing  symptoms  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
individual  infected;  that  the  ease  with  which  it  was  supposed  to 
be  cured  by  mercury  and  other  drugs,  even  including  the  best  of 
all  specifics,  salvarsan,  is  a  dangerous  fallacy;  and  that  syphilis 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  insidious  and  persistent  of  aU 
infections  occurring  in  man. 
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AHALGESU  AND  ANESTHESU  IN  LABOR.' 

By  Edward  P.  Davis,  M.D., 


Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  management  of  labor  with  a 
view  to  prevent  pain,  it  may  be  well  to  define  pain  in  its  clinical 
aspect.  So  excitable  is  a  parturient  patient,  that  many  complaints 
of  suffering  must  not  be  taken  as  genuine  pain.  For  clinical  puiv 
poses,  to  be  of  importance,  pain  must  be  severe  enough  to  disturb 
the  circulation  and  to  cause  some  degree  of  shock.  Genuine  paia 
from  this  stand-point  is  comparatively  rare  during  parturition. 

The  nervous  excitement  of  labor,  especially  prominent  during 
the  first  stage,  results  from  the  discomfort  of  pressure  by  the  pre- 
senting part  and  the  irritation  of  nerve  fibres  during  dilatation 
of  the  cervix.  In  proportion  as  the  patient's  tissues  are  elastic  and 
furnish  the  normid  secretions,  the  first  stage  of  labor  is  compara- 
tively painless,  and  while  wearisome,  seldom  produces  shock. 
Where  the  cervix  b  abnormal,  and  the  factors  which  produce  normal 
dilatation  are  absent,  continuous  discomfort  may  prevent  rest  and 
bring  about  exhaustion. 

The  management  of  the  first  stage  of  labor  demands  the  use  of 
remedies  which  allay  nervous  excitement.  In  many  cases  the 
bromides  are  sufficient,  and  a  generation  ago  hydrate  of  chloral 
was  considered  a  specific  for  this  purpose.  The  relaxii^  effect  of 
a  copious  hot,  high  enema,  and  frequent  emptying  of  the  urinary 
bladder  to  prevent  distention  and  pressure,  are  also  useful.  When 
exhaustion  threatens,  our  great  reliance  is  opium  given  hypo- 
dermically  with  atropin,  with  perfect  quiet  for  the  patient,  with  the 
hope  of  inducing  sleep. 

The  use  of  opium  during  parturition  has  been  overshadowed 
by  the  recent  tendency  to  end  labor  by  surgical  operations.  In 
minor  degrees  of  pelvic  contraction,  the  membranes  remaining 
unbroken,  it  is  sometimes  possible  by  keeping  the  patient  under  the 
influence  of  opium  to  bring  about  engagement  and  descent  and  to 
secure  spontaneous  labor,  or  make  possible  the  safe  use  of  forceps. 
So,  where  the  mechanism  of  labor  is  at  first  abnormal,  if  the  mem- 
branes can  be  preserved  the  use  of  opium  may  tide  the  patient 
through  a  long  labor  and  end  in  successful  rotation  and  expulsion. 
In  my  experience,  where  it  is  desired  to  use  opium  for  some  time, 
codein  has  geen  given  successfully. 

During  the  second  stage  of  normal  labor,  Nature's  method  of 
lessening  pain  consists  in  the  deep  breathing  which  the  patient 
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practises.  This  brings  about  a  state  of  mild  anesthesia  in  the 
intervals  of  rest  between  uterine  contractions.  It  is  a  familiar 
observation  that  the  healthy  woman  sleeps  between  the  expulsive 
pains  of  the  second  stage,  and  her  weary  attendant  often  follows 
her  example.  If  the  pulse  of  a  healthy  woman  in  the  second  stage 
of  labor  be  observed,  it  is  disturbed  but  little  by  uterine  con- 
tractions when  followed  by  a  period  of  rest.  While  the  patient 
unquestionably  suffers  during  uterine  contractions,  the  absence 
of  shock  in  normal  cases  shows  that  the  pain  is  not  dangerous. 

The  second  stage  of  labor  is  painful  in  proportion  to  the  cerebral 
disturbance  caused  by  uterine  contractions  and  the  delay.  A  method 
of  treatment  to  be  successful  must  lessen  the  sensibility  of  the 
cerebrum  and  facilitate  labor. 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  specific  attempts  to  lessen  pain  during 
labor  call  for  the  isolation  of  the  patient;  in  many  cases  the  darken- 
ing of  the  room  and  the  maintenance  of  quiet  as  absolute  as  possible. 

Kronig  and  Gauss*  do  not  permit  the  presence  of  friends  or 
relatives  in  the  room  of  a  patient  who  is  receiving  their  method  of 
treatment  during  labor,  and  Kronig  states  that  relations  must  be 
out  of  the  room  during  the  whole  time  of  the  birth.  This  is  of  no 
small  importance  in  the  success  of  any  method  of  treatment. 

So  far  as  the  use  of  drugs  is  concerned,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  frequently  when  the  second  stage  promises  to  be 
prolonged  a  small  dose  of  morphin  with  atropin,  or  the  inhalation 
of  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  will  not  only  lessen  suffering  but 
stimulate  uterine  contractions.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe 
that  stimulants  given  during  the  second  st^e  of  labor,  when  the 
patient  seems  to  be  suffering  excessively,  at  first  cause  the  cessation 
of  uterine  contractions,  followed  in  a  short  time  by  stronger  and 
better  pains.  The  first  effect  of  stimulation  seems  to  be  to  lessen 
the  irritability  of  the  tired  cerebrmn  and  to  place  the  whole  nervous 
system  temporarily  at  rest.  In  multiparous  patients  practitioners 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  opium  given  during  the  second  stage 
of  tabor  may  result  in  the  precipitate  expulsion  of  the  fetus,  and  we 
are  sometimes  caught  napping  under  these  circumstances. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  drawn  recently,  through 
very  questionable  journalism,  to  the  method  of  conducting  labor 
as  carried  out  by  Kronig  and  Gauss  in  the  Freiburg  clinic.  Kronig's 
paper'  may  be  taken  as  a  reliable  statement  of  this  method.  It 
consists  in  ^ving  scopolamin,  a  substance  allied  to  hyoscin,  with 
one  of  the  alkaloids  of  opium,  narcophin,  or  morphin  hypoder- 
mically,  usually  in  two  doses,  at  intervals  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  first  dose  contains  0.00045  scopolamin  combined  with 
0.03  of  narcophin.  The  second  dose  is  the  first  dose  of  scopolamin 
alone.  , 

<  SurE-,  GyD.,  sad  Obat.,  May,  1914.  ■  Ibid. 
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The  test  consists  in  appealing  to  the  memory  of  the  patient,  as  it 
13  thought  that  when  she  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  an  object, 
or  that  she  was  pricked  with  a  needle,  that  she  is  in  a  condition  of 
seminarcosb.  This  condition  is  to  be  maintained  by  repeating  the 
drugs  until  labor  terminates.  While  on  the  average  two  doses  are 
given  as  described,  others  may  be  used  if  necessary.  Complete 
isolation,  absolute  quiet,  and  constant  attention  and  observation 
are  necessary  for  this  method  of  treatment.  It  cannot  be  used  in 
wards,  and  hence  is  not  available  for  charity  ward  patients.  Kronig 
and  Gauss  state  that  they  have  tried  this  method  in  about  3000 
cases  with  satisfaction.  They  have  mquired  concerning  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  500  children,  one  year  old,  and  succeeded  in 
tracing  420  of  them;  11  per  ceut.  had  died  in  their  first  year, 
which  is  the  average  death-rate  in  Baden  from  all  causes. 

They  state  that  in  some  cases  pains  are  less  frequent  and  that 
the  average  duration  of  labor  is  increased  one-half  an  hour.  Some 
patients  not  perfectly  isolated  became  excitable.  The  child  often 
shows  the  effect  of  the  drug  by  breathing  tardily  after  birth. 

This  method  has  been  tried  by  various  American  observers,  but 
their  experience  as  yet  is  not  sufBcient  to  warrant  a  decisive  state- 
ment. In  my  observation  the  use  of  these  drugs  has  produced 
severe  headache  and  vomiting  in  the  mother. 

Fleurent^  endeavored  to  use  scopolamin-morphin  in  conducting 
forceps  operations.  In  three  cases  the  method  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  chloroform.  When  he  gave 
scopolamin-morphin,  an  hour  after  the  heart  sounds  became  bad, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  deliver  the  child  under  chloroform. 

Johannsen  in  Moscow*  and  Border*  have  used  scopolamin- 
hydrobromate  with  pantopon,  a  preparation  of  opium,  in  perform- 
ing gynecological  operations.  In  prolonged  operations  they  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  ether  and  chloroform  at  times.  In  fourteen 
cases  of  labor,  pantopon  was  used  hypodermically  and  produced 
a  better  effect  than  morphin,  for  uterine  contractions  were  not 
lessened,  but  suffering  was  prevented.  Johannsen  did  not  use 
scopolamin,  as  he  feared  its  asphyxiating  effect  upon  the  child. 

Reilander^  treated  46  primipane  and  19  multipane  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cocain,  followed  by  epidural  injections  of  novocain  and 
suprarenal  solution,  and  also  by  the  injection  of  alypin  and  supra- 
renal solution.  The  cocain  was  applied  to  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane and  did  not  influence  labor  pains.  The  epidural  injections 
were  made  in  the  sacral  region  when  hibor  became  active.  A  small 
percentage  of  these  patients  stated  that  labor  was  painless;  a 
considerable  number  said  that  pain  was  less;  and  a  third  of  the 
patients  could  observe  no  effect  whatever. 


'  Ibid.,  1910,  No.  13. 
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The  history  of  the  scopolamin-morpbin  method  is  the  familiar 
one  of  a  method  tried  and  discarded,  then  revived  with  modifica- 
tions, and  brought  into  sudden  prominence  through  popular  notor- 
iety. Von  Steinbuchei,  in  1902,  was  the  first  to  describe  it,  followed 
by  the  investigations  of  Kronig  and  Gauss,  and  Mansfeld.  In 
America,  Newell  and  McPherson  gave  the  method  a  trial  without 
satisfaction,  while  Steffans,  Leopold,  Hocheisen,  and  Veit  were 
decidedly  unfavorable  to  its  use.  Kronig  and  Gauss  employed 
yj^r  of  scopolamin-hydrobromide  with  J  grain  of  narcophin,  the 
latter  a  proprietary  preparation  of  narcotin-morphin  meconate. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  quality  of  the  drugs  employed 
and  those  manufactured  by  Straub,  chemist  of  the  Freiburg  clinic, 
are  supposed  to  be  standard.  The  most  recent  American  studies 
on  the  subject  are  those  of  Harrar  and  McPherson,  and  that  of 
Rongy.'  Their  results  so  far  do  not  essentially  change  the  previous 
verdict  of  the  majority  of  obstetricians,  that  in  selected  cases, 
with  the  entire  absence  of  excitement  or  the  presence  of  relatives, 
with  standard  drugs  given  in  moderate  doses  and  with  con- 
stant skilled  attention,  that  the  method  often  secures  temporary 
oblivion  to  the  pains  of  labor.  Recent  experiences  by  other  ob- 
servers, not  yet  reported  in  detail,  indicate  that  great  mental 
excitement  and  temporary  insanity  may  follow  the  employment  of 
this  method.  Unfortunately,  unscrupulous  popular  journalism 
has  given  the  subject  abnormal  prominence  in  the  minds  of  the 
laity,  and  fumbhed  abundant  material  for  the  practice  of  quacks. 
A  further  and  careful  trial  of  the  method  is  necessary,  and  in 
comparison  with  other  methods,  before  its  exact  value  can  be 
determined. 

Spinal  anesthesia  was  first  tried  in  labor  about  twelve  years  a^o, 
and  has  received  widespread  attention  from  reliable  observers. 
Experience  has  now  limited  the  method  to  a  small  number  of  cases 
in  which,  because  of  the  condition  of  some  vital  organ,  anesthesia 
by  inhalation  cannot  be  used.  Personally  the  method  is  too  un- 
certain and  was  often  followed  by  too  much  disturbance,  and 
sometimes  by  dangerous  symptoms,  to  have  been  adopted  as  a 
routine  practice  in  my  work,  and  it  is  only  in  occasional  and  unusual 
conditions,  generally  where  operation  must  be  done)  that  I  employ 
the  method. 

The  spinal  injection  of  novocain,  although  frequently  followed 
by  vomiting  and  sometimes  by  excitement,  seems  to  be  as  little 
objectionable  as  any  of  these  methods. 

My  experience  in  the  management  of  labor  has  led  me  to  adopt 
the  following,  and  this  statement  is  tnade  to  bring  the  matter  clearly 
before  you. 

During  the  first  stage  of  labor  thorough  emptying  of  the  bowel 
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by  hot,  high  enema,  frequent  emptying  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
the  use  of  bromides  by  the  mouth,  quiet  if  possible,  and  comfort 
for  the  patient,  if  it  can  be  secured;  and  should  these  measures 
fail  and  the  patient  be  threatened  with  exhaustion  from  irritation, 
morphin  and  atropin  should  be  given  hypodermically. 

Ehiring  the  second  stage  of  labor,  when  suffering  predominates 
and  uterine  contractions  are  irregular,  and  evidently  lessened  by 
suffering,  strychnine  ^  to  ^,  diptalin  jV  to  Yhfi  codein  i  to 
i  grain  together  are  given  hypodermically.  This  dose  may  be 
repeated  if  necessary  in  an  hour.  When  expulsion  is  imminent  a 
small  quantity  of  ether  is  inhaled  at  the  height  of  a  pain.  At  the 
moment  of  expulsion  ether  is  given  freely  and  quickly,  producing 
a  temporary  anesthesia  which  soon  passes  by.  When  patients 
so  treated  are  questioned  they  state  that  they  did  not  know  when 
the  child  was  born  and  that  its  expulsion  produced  no  sensation  of 
suffering  whatever.  This  treatment  has  not  been  followed  by  shock, 
headache,  or  nausea,  has  had  no  bad  effect  on  the  child,  and  in 
my  experience  has  given  good  results.  It  can  be  used  in  general 
practice,  and  ether  can  be  entrusted  to  an  intelligent  person  who  will 
obey  the  physician's  orders  implicity  at  the  moment  when  the  child 
is  born. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  chloroform  in  small  quantities 
is  rapid,  powerful,  and  uuirritating,  but  unfortunately  it  tends  to 
produce  uterine  relaxation,  and  hemorrhage  is  more  frequent  after 
its  use  than  when  ether  is  given. 

Large  doses  of  opium  or  prolonged  anesthesia  undoubtedly 
affect  the  fetus,  but  in  my  cTcperience  no  serious  result  has  followed 
from  the  ordinary  and  careful  use  of  these  drugs.  In  cases  brought 
to  hospital  in  impossible  labor,  where  violent  contractions  threaten 
rupture  of  the  uterus,  we  frequently  give  the  patient  J  grain  of 
morphin  hypodermatically,  and  so  soon  as  possible  deliver  her  by 
abdominal  section.  In  some  cases  the  fetus  is  slow  in  breathing 
after  delivery,  but  we  recall  no  case  where  fetal  death  could  be 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  these  drugs. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  spinal  anesthesia 
will  find  in  Gellhom's  paper,'  read  before  the  American  Gyneco- 
logical Society  last  spring,  an  exceptionally  clear  and  accurate 
statement  concerning  this  matter.  In  common  with  what  has 
been  stated,  he  notes  the  occurrence  of  severe  headache  and  irrita- 
tion in  many  patients,  and  states  that  the  indications  for  spinal 
anesthesia  for  gynecological  operations  are  the  contra-indications 
for  inhalation  anesthesia.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  this  agrees 
with  the  conditions  present  in  obstetric  practice. 

•  Surg.,  Oyii,.  BDd  Obrtet.,  October,  1914. 

TOI..    149,   NO.    1. — JANDABI,    1916.      3 
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PDHCTIONAL  HEART-BLOCK.' 

By  T,  Stuart  Hart,  A.M.,  M.D., 


{From  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York  City.) 

The  factors  involved  in  the  coordination  of  ttie  activities  of  the 
auricles  and  the  ventricles  have  for  a  long  time  been  subjects  of 
investigation  by  physiologists,  clinicians,  and  pathologists.  Tlie 
many  skilfully  devised  experiments,  clinical  observations,  and 
autopsy  findings  have  furnished  much  valuable  material  upon 
which  our  present  conceptions  are  based.  That  destruction  of  the 
A-V  bundle  results  in  the  complete  dissociation  of  auricular  and 
ventricular  activity  seems  well  established.  The  effect  of  insults 
to  the  A-V  bundle  of  a  degree  short  of  complete  destruction,  the 
relative  importance  of  the  muscle  and  nerve  elements  of  the  A-V 
junction,  the  changes  in  the  function  of  the  junctional  tissues 
brought  about  by  factors  other  than  organic  lesions,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nerves  on  the  independent  activities  of  the  ventricles, 
are  some  of  the  questions  still  open  to  investigation. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  presenting  some  clinical  facts  which  have 
a  bearing  on  the  elucidation  of  these  problems  that  the  cases  of 
this  paper  are  reported. 

We  have  applied  the  term  "functional  heart-block"  to  the  group 
of  cases  here  presented  not  because  we  believe  organic  changes 
are  absent,  but  because  these  changes  are  of  such  a  moderate 
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degree  or  are  of  such  a  nature  that  by  the  administration  of  drugs 
the  evidence  of  functional  abnormalities  can  be  considerably  modi- 
fied. The  evidence  that  digitalis  and  atropin  greatly  modify  the 
cardiac  activity  in  these  cases  is  quite  clear.  If  we  accept  the 
myogenic  theory  of  cardiac  activity  these  cases  present  a  consider- 
able field  for  interesting  speculation.  This  theory  has  considerable 
evidence  on  which  to  base  its  assumption  that  the  property  of 
stimulus  conduction  is  dependent  on  the  formation  of  definite 
chemical  molecules  in  the  muscle  cell,  and  that  with  each  passage 
of  a  stimulus  these  molecules  are  disrupted,  thus  producing  a  refrac- 
tory phase  which  continues  until  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
allow  these  molecules  to  reform;  it  is  further  believed  that  external 
nerve  influences  may  have  a  modifying  effect  in  changing  the 
rapidity  of  the  construction  of  these  molecules.  Hence  one  may 
a^  in  such  cases  as  these  here  presented,  Do  digitalis  and  atropin 
act  by  a  direct  influence  on  the  muscle  cell  or  is  their  effect  obtained 
by  producing  a  change  in  the  activity  of  the  vagus  which  causes 
a  change  in  the  balance  of^  the  influences  brought  to  the  muscle 
cell  by  the  vagi  and  sympathctics  ? 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to.study  more  or  less  completely  thirty- 
four  cases  of  heart-block  presenting  great  diversides  in  clinii^ 
features.  The  following  cases  have  been  selected,  since  they 
represent  certain  types;  some  of  our  remarks,  however,  are  based 
on  observations  on  cases  not  reported  in  detail  but  which  present 
aspects  conforming  to  the  types  here  set  forth. 

Case  I. —  Decompensated  mitral  insufficiency;  digiialis  heart-block 
promptly  Telieeed  by  atropin. 

L.  S.,  aged  sixty-two  years,  tailor;  a  native  of  Bussia.  Admitted 
to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  November,  1913.  Hk  chief  com- 
plaint was  dyspnea  and  swollen  legs.  The  patient  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  drink  six  to  eight  glasses  of  beer  and  one  whisky  a  day 
and  smoked  six  to  eight  small  cigars  a  day.  At  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  had  gonorrhea  and  chancre  (?),  which  were  treated  for 
two  weeks,  with  complete  recovery  and  no  subsequent  symptoms. 
He  had  never  had  rheumatism,  and  had  been  perfectly  free  from 
illness  except  as  above  until  five  years  before  admission;  at  this 
time  he  felt  weak  and  was  examined  by  a  physician,  who  told  him 
he  had  "heart  disease"  and  must  stop  work.  Notwithstanding 
this  advice  he  continued  his  work  until  a  few  days  before  his  admis- 
sion to  the  hospital.  For  three  years  he  has  had  considerable 
dyspnea  on  exertion  and  swollen  legs.  For  five  days  preceding 
his  admission  he  had  been  taking  a  half-ounce  of  infusion  of 
digitalis  three  times  a  day. 

Physical  Examination  (November  Id).  A  large  man,  somewhat 
obese;  propped  up  ili  bed;  ao  cyanosis;  some  dyspnea;  respiration 
26.  There  were  a  fe»  rales  at  both  bases  of  the  lungs.  The  cardiac 
dulness  was  found  abnormally  increased  both  to  right  and  left. 
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The  heart  sounds  were  indistinct  at  the  apex  and  at  the  base. 
A  loud,  blowing,  systolic  murmur  was  heard  all  over  the  precordium. 
The  pulse  was  irregular  and  changed  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
from  a  rate  of  44  to  78;  all  the  heart  impulses  were  transmitted 
to  the  wrist;  all  the  radial  beats  in  a  short  period  of  time  were 
apparently  of  equal  force.  No  interpolated  heart  sounds  could 
be  detected  during  the  periods  of  slow  rate;  after  the  exertion  of 
sitting  up  in  bed  the  pulse  rate  rose  to  86.  There  was  moderate 
edema  of  the  legs. 

Laboratory  Findings.  The  urine  output  averaged  about  one 
liter  per  twenty-four  hours  during  his  stay  in  the  hospital  and 
constantly  showed  a  trace  of  albumin  and  a  few  casts.  A  functional 
kidney  test  with  sulphophenolphthalein  showed  an  output  of  47  per 
cent,  in  two  hours;  the  dye  first  appeared  in  the  urine  ten  minutes 
after  its  injection. 

The  blood  showed  nothing  abnormal;  the  Wassermann  reaction 
was  negative. 

On  the  next  morning  the  heart  was  beating  somewhat  irregularly 
at  a  rate  of  40  to  50  a  minute  and  showed  no  tendency  to  change 
to  a  more  rapid  rate  on  exertion.  At  10.25  a.m.,  an  electrocardio- 
gram was  taken  which  showed  complete  block.  At  10.30  a.m.  sV 
grain  of  atropin  was  administered  hypodermically.  Observations 
of  the  heart  rate  showed  the  following: 

November  20,  a.u.    Pube  somewhat  itrecular  rate  40  to  60. 

10. 2G  A.M.  Record  taken.  At  -  SO;  Va  -  40;  com];Jete  blook. 

10.30  A.u.  Atropin,  giaia  jV  hypodermically. 

10.35  A.M.  Vb  -  48. 

10.40  A.11.  Vs  -  48. 

10.4S  A.U.  Vb  <°  48. 

10.fi0  A.1I.  Vb  -  50. 

10.6!  A.u.  Record  (Fig.  1}  token,  As  -  85,  Vb  -  40,  complete  block. 

10.58  A.M.  Record  (Fig.  2)  taken,  As  -  86,  Vb  -  86,  P  -  R  -  0.4  Beoooda. 

11.01  A.M.  Record  (Fig.  3)  taken,  A>  -  S5,  Vs  -  86,  P  -  R  -  0.22  BecoDds. 

1 1.Oe  A.u.  Record  (Fig.  4)  taken.  As  =  SO,  Va  ~  SO,  P  ~  R  -  0.2  seoondi. 

The  electrocardiographic  records  of  this  case  here  reproduced 
were  all  taken  by  Lead  I  (right  arm  and  left  arm).  The  record 
taken  at  10.25  a.m.  is  not  shown,  since  it  is  identical  in  form  with 
the  record  taken  at  10,51  a.m.  (Fig.  1),  which  shows  a  coniplete 
block  twenty-one  minutes  after  the  administration  of  atropin.  The 
record  (Fig.  2)  taken  at  10.56,  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  injec- 
tion of  atropin,  shows  that  the  block  is  broken  and  that  the  ventricle 
is  responding  to  each  auricular  systole,  but  with  a  conduction 
period  (P-R  interval)  of  0.4  second.  Five  minutes  later  (Fig.  3) 
the  rate  had  not  changed,  but  the  conduction  period  was  reduced 
to  0.22  second.  The  record  (Fig.  4)  taken  thirty-six  minutes  after 
the  injection  of  atropin  shows  that  the  rate  has  dropped  to  80  and 
the  conduction  time  to  0,2  second.  In  none  of  the  subsequent 
records  (the  last  was  taken  on  December  7,  just  before  the  patient 
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Fla.  1.— Case  I.    November  20,  10.61  a.u.,  complete  block.     Ae  - 
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left  the  hospital  much  improved  and  with  his  heart  fairly  compeD- 
sated,  having  been  without  medication  of  any  kind  for  two  weeks) 
did  the  conduction  interval  measure  less  than  0.2  second,  thus  indi- 
cating a  constant  moderate  defect  in  the  conducting  system  aside 
from  any  drug  influence.  During  the  remainder  of  this  day 
(November  20)  the  pulse  was  counted  at  half-hour  intervals  and 
was  always  between  85  and  95.  Some  time  early  in  the  morning 
of  November  21  the  pulse  dropped  to  44,  and  altliough  no  graphic 
records  were  taken,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  block 
was  reestablished  at  this  time.  At  10.30  a.m.  y^  grmn  of 
atropin  was  given  subcutaneously  and  the  pulse  gradually  rose 
and  fluctuated  between  60  and  70.  On  November  22,  at  8  a.m., 
the  pulse  was  48;  atropin,  -^511  grain,  was  given  subcutaneously 
every  three  hours  until  November  24,  when  all  medication  was 
stopped.  During  this  period  and  until  his  discharge  from  the 
hospital,  on  December  7,  the  pulse  was  perfectly  regular  and 
fluctuated  between  75  and  85. 

This  case  represents  a  type  of  myocardial  defect  which  is  not 
rare.  As  MacKenzie*  pointed  out  some  years  ago,  these  hearts 
with  an  abnormally  slow  conduction  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  digitalis.  Digitalis,  according  to  Cushny,* 
has  a  two-fold  effect:  (1)  it  heightens  the  tone  of  the  vagus,  and 
(2)  it  modifies  the  functional  activity  of  the  muscle  cells.  Atropin 
apparently  acts  only  by  paralyzing  the  terminal  fibers  of  the  vagus. 

Since  in  this  case  atropin  immediately  counteracted  the  effect 
of  the  digitalis  and  brought  the  heart  back  to  the  functional  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  when  uninfluenced  by  drugs  of  any  kind, 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  here  the  digitalis  influence  was  wholly 
a  vagus  effect. 

Another  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  ventricular  activity  is 
alone  effected  by  the  atropin  administration;  there  is  no  evidence 
of  change  in  the  auricular  activity.  The  work  of  Robinson  and 
Draper*  and  Cohn  and  Lewis'  indicates  that  nervous  influences 
are  brought  to  the  junctional  tissues  more  particularly  by  the 
left  vagus  and  left  sympathetic.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  in  this 
case  the  left  vagus  was  far  more  susceptible  to  drug  influences  than 
the  right. 

ITie  rate  of  ventricular  activity  during  complete  block  is  also 
a  subject  of  some  interest.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  ideo- 
ventricular  rate  in  man  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  minute. 
In  the  case  above  described  the  ventricular  rate  was  46,  with  com- 
plete block.    Among  our  records  are  eight  cases  of  complete  block 

*  British  Med.  Jour.  1905,  pp.  519  and  812,  also  see  Hewlett.  Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoo.,  1907,  xlviii,  47;  Windle.  Heart,  1911-12,  iii,  1:  Rihl.  Zeitachr.  f.  czp.  Path, 
u.  Tber.,  ii,  74. 

■  Cushny,  Morris,  and  Silb«rberg,  Heart,  1912-13,  iv,  33. 

•  JouT.  Bip.  Med.,  1911,  ziv,  2Z7.  >  Ibid.,  1913,  iviii,  739. 
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in  which  the  ventricular  rate  was  at  times  over  45  per  minute. 
May  it  not  be  that  in  such  cases  the  nerve  connections  of  the 
sympathetic  passing  to  the  ventricular  tissues  may  have  escaped 
lie  damage  to  other  tissues,  and  so  may  be  free  to  exert  their 
influence  in  accelerating  the  liberation  of  stimuli  produced  in  or 
below  the  junctional  tissues. 

Case  II. —Ci/mjilete  heart-block  with  vnknoum  cause.  No  wdmtlar 
defect,  Tate  changed  by  atropin,  but  block  continves. 

A.  S.,  aged  twenty-five  years;  trained  nurse;  single;  American, 
Admitted  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  November  10,  1913,  for 
precordial  pain.  Her  mother  died  at  fifty-nine  of  "  Brigbt's  disease 
and  cardiac  complications."  One  brother  and  one  sister  died  of 
diphtheria  in  childhood;  otherwise  the  family  history  is  good. 

The  patient  had  always  led  an  active  life,  with  much  athletic 
exercise  (tennis,  riding,  etc.).  She  had  never  been  short  of  breath 
or  conscious  of  her  heart  in  any  way.  She  had  measles,  chicken- 
pox,  whooping  cough,  and  mumps  as  a  child,  and  meningitis  when 
five  years  old.  When  fifteen  she  was  very  sick  with  an  attack  of 
la  grippe;  at  that  time  her  tonsils  were  much  enlarged  but  not 
inflamed.  Five  years  ago  her  appendix  was  removed.  Three 
years  ago  she  had  an  attack  of  catarrhal  jaundice.  Formerly,  but 
not  of  late,  she  had  many  headaches  and  occasionally  an  attack  of 
"  sore  throat."  She  has  never  had  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  typhoid, 
malaria,  rheumatism,  or  chorea. 

Ten  days  before  her  admission  she  developed  a  severe  pain  in 
the  left  side  of  the  chest  in  the  precordial  region.  The  pain  was 
at  first  constant,  somewhat  relieved  by  pressure  or  by  taking  a  deep 
breath,  but  she  could  not  lie  on  the  left  side  with  comfort.  The 
pain  did  not  radiate.  Later  the  pain  changed  to  a  continuous 
tenderness,  with  occasional  sharp,  sticking  pains.  For  the  first 
two  days  she  had  a  severe  headache.  Four  days  before  admission 
she  vomited  and  had  a  number  of  loose  bowel  movements. 

Physical  Examinaiwn.  A  healthy,  well-nourished  appearing 
young  woman  with  good  color.  The  lungs  are  normal.  There 
is  slight  tenderness  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  left  intercostal  spaces 
5  cm.  from  the  sternum.  The  heart  impulse  is  not  visible,  but  is 
indistinctly  felt  in  the  fifth  left  space  8  em.  from  the  midsternal 
line.  The  heart  action  is  regular,  rate  50.  The  sounds  are  of  a 
normal  quality;  no  interpolated  sounds  are  heard.  There  are  no 
murmurs.  The  pulsation  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  is  not  visible. 
Blood-pressure:  systolic,  100  mm.;  diastolic,  60  mm.  of  mercury. 
Urine  normal.  A  thorough  physical  examination  reveals  no  other 
abnormality.  The  Wassermann  test  is  negative.  When  examined 
with  the  fluoroscope  an  independent  rhythm  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  is  distinctly  made  out. 

Numerous  electrocardiographic  records  confirmed  the  diagnosis 
of  complete  heart-block.    Neither  the  auricles  nor  ventricles  con- 
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tracted  in  a  perfect  rhythm,  and  their  activities  were  entirely 
independent  of  one  another.  On  various  examinations  the  rates 
varied,  As  =  65  to  75;  Vs  =  34  to  48. 

On  November  18  observations  were  made  following  the  sub- 
cutaneous administration  of  -^  grain  of  atropin,  when  the  following 
data  were  obtained : 


4.07  P.M.  As  -  eO.  Va  -  62,  oom[det«  block  {FIe.  6). 
4.10  P.II.  A3  -  100.  Vb  -  60,  oomplete  block  <Fi|[.  7). 
4.12  P.II.     Ab  -  100.    Vb  -  60,  complete  block  (Fis.  8). 

All  the  records  of  this  case  were  taken  by  Lead  II  (right  arm 
and  left  leg).  It  is  evident  that  the  auricles  and  ventricles  are 
dissociated  in  all  of  the  records;  it  is  also  clear  that  in  any  given 
record  neither  auricles  nor  ventricles  have  a  perfectly  rhythmic 
activity  of  their  own,  both  the  auricular  cycles  and  the  ventricular 
cycles  varying  in  length  to  a  considerable  degree. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  results  of  the  administration  of 
atropin  we  find  (1)  the  auricular  rate  is  increased  from  75  to  100; 
(2)  the  ventricular  rate  is  increased  from  48  to  60;  (3)  the  block 
between  the  auricle  and  ventricle  is  complete  and  persists  in  spite 
of  the  atropin;  (4)  the  independent  arrhythmias  of  the  auricles 
and  of  the  ventricles  disappear  after  the  fufl  effect  of  the  atropin. 

The  patient's  pain  gradually  wore  away  after  a  few  days'  rest  in 
bed;  she  left  the  hospital  for  a  few  weeks  of  vacation  and  then 
returned  to  the  strenuous  duties  of  an  active  hospital  nurse,  at 
which  she  is  at  present  occupied,  with  no  inconvenience  or  dis- 
comfort. Her  present  pulse  is  between  40  and  50  and  shows  the 
same  characters  as  described  before  the  adminbtration  of  atropin. 

The  persistence  of  the  block  in  this  case  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
the  conduction  system  is  functionally  severed.  Even  on  the  removal 
of  all  nervous  influences  with  atropin  the  bundle  of  His  is  unable 
to  convey  impulses  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  activities  of  the 
ventricle  are  modified  by  vagus  influences,  for  when  these  were 
removed  the  ventricular  rate  increased  from  48  to  60.  Furthermore, 
when  the  vagus  influence  is  taken  away  the  ventricle  becomes 
rhythmic,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  so-called  ainua  atrhytk' 
mias  are  due  to  extrinsic  nerve  influences;  by  analogy  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  in  this  case  the  arrhythmia  of  the  independently 
acting  ventricle  is  due  to  a  similar  cause.  On  these  grounds  it 
would  appear  that  whatever  its  nature  the  lesion  causing  the  block 
has  left  uninjured  structures  which  still  allow  the  vagus  to  modify 
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Fio.  7.— Case  II.     November  18,  4.10  P.M.;  complete  blocb.     As  -  100;  Vs  -  60. 


Fro.  8.— Case  II. 
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the  activities  of  the  ventricle.  I  have  observed  two  other  cases 
of  complete  block  which  responded  to  atropin  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  above;  although  the  block  was  not  broken  the  ventricular 
rate  was  measurably  increased.  , 

Case  III. —  Decompensated  heart;  auricular  fibriUaiion;  atropin 
increases  rate  withmtt  remomng  bicck. 

W.  H.  R,,  aged  forty-eight  years,  letter-carrier;  American. 
Admitted  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  September  27,  1913,  com- 
plaining of  dyspnea.  His  mother  died  at  thirty-nine  of  "heart 
disease."  He  has  never  had  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,,  typhoid, 
malaria,  rheumatism,  chorea,  or  syphilis.  He  had  three  attacks 
of  gonorrhea.  He  had  an  attack  of  pneumonia  ten  years  ago.  He 
does  not  use  alcohol  or  tobacco.  Twelve  years  ago  he  was  told 
that  he  had  a  large  heart.  Four  years  ago  he  "collapsed"  while 
at  work;  he  did  not  lose  consciousness,  but  following  this  was 
confined  to  the  house  for  two  weeks  suffering  from  weakness.  For 
two  and  a  half  years  he  had  had  gradually  increasing  dyspnea  on 
exertion.  Twenty  months  before  admis^on  he  f^nted  at  the  end 
of  a  day's  work  and  was  in  the  house  five  weeks  from  weakness. 
Nine  months  ago  he  stopped  work  on  account  of  weakness  and 
shortness  of  breath.  He  first  noticed  swelling  of  the  legs  four 
months  before  admission.  For  two  months  he  has  been  obliged 
to  sit  up  in  bed  to  sleep.  The  abdomen  had  become  much  enlarged 
and  the  fluid  was  drawn  off  four  weeks  before  admission.  Examina- 
tion on  September  27 :  Cyanotic  and  dyspneic.  There  was  a  right 
hydrothorax,  extensive  abdominal  ascites,  and  edema  of  the  legs. 
The  liver  extended  from  the  fourth  space  to  6  cm.  below  the  costal 
margin  in  the  right  midclavicular  line;  there  was  no  pulsation. 
The  urine  averaged  a  daily  output  of  600  cc,  with  a  trace  of 
albumin  and  a  few  casts.  The  sulphophenolphthalein  output 
for  two  hours  was  58  per  cent.  The  blood  showed  a  mild  grade 
of  secondary  anemia;  the  Wassermann  reaction  was  negative  at 
this  time  and  on  several  subsequent  examinations. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  was  in  the  seventh  space  18  cm.  to  the  left 
of  the  midsternat  line;  no  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 
The  action  was  slow  and  irregular;  the  rate  about  40  per  minute. 
The  sounds  were  somewhat  impure  and  muffled,  the  aortic  second 
louder  than  the  pulmonic  second.  No  murmurs  could  be  heard. 
The  blood -pressure  indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  cardiac 
contractions  were  audible  below  the  brachial  cuff  at  154  mm.  of 
mercury;  the  diastolic  pressure  was  estimated  at  96  nun.  All  of 
the  cardiac  contractions  heard  at  the  apex  could  not  be  fdt  in  the 
radial  artery.  The  character  of  the  irregularity  as  determined 
by  auscultation  at  the  apex  was  as  follows:  for  short  periods  the 
heart  beat  was  slow  and  perfectly  rhythmic,  with  a  pause  between 
the  systoles  of  about  one  and  a  half  seconds — this  rhythm  was 
interrupted  at  irregular  intervals  by  an  extra  beat  which  quickly 
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succeeded  one  of  the  systoles  of  the  slow  rhythmic  beats  and  was 
followed  by  a  pause  equal  to  the  intersystolic  pauses  of  the  slow 
rhythm;  the  sound  of  the  extra  beats  was  less  distinct  than  the 
others,  but  both  first  and  second  sounds  could  be  heard;  the  im- 
pression was  one  of  a  slow  rhythmic  heart  occasionally  interrupted 
by  extrasystoles.  An  electrocardiogram  (Figs.  9,  10,  11)  taken 
at  this  time  showed  an  auricular  fibrillation  and  slow  ventricular 
activity  perfectly  rhythmic  except  when  the  rhythm-  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  extrasystole  arising  from  the  left  ventricle.'  The 
rhythmic  beats  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  1.4  seconds  and  the 
heart  rate,  if  the  rhythm  had  been  undisturbed  by  the  extrasys- 
tolic  contractions  for  a  period  of  a  minute  would  have  been  36  per 
minute.  The  extrasystolic  contractions  occurred  always  0.5  seconds 
after  a  beat  of  the  rhythmic  series,  and  each  was  followed  by  a 
pause  of  1.4  seconds  before  the  beats  of  the  regular  rhythm  were 
resumed. 

Briefly  the  subsequent  course  was  as  follows:  Removal  of  the 
fluid  from  the  chest  and  abdomen  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
gradual  improvement  until  October  27,  when  he  suddenly  developed 
a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  a  complete 
motor  aphasia,  after  this  he  gradually  improved  and  left  the  hos- 
pital the  middle  of  November.  He  was  readmitted  December 
26  with  compensation  again  broken,  ascites,  and  hydrothorax. 

At  this  time  the  heart  sounds  were  of  poor  quality:  The  pulmonic 
was  louder  than  the  aortic  second  sound,  and  there  was  occasionally 
heard  a  short  diastolic  murmur  from  the  second  left  space  to  the 
apex  where  it  had  a  musical  quality.  The  pulse  rate  was  between 
28  and  32.  On  ausculation  it  was  evident  that  the  number  of 
extrasystoles  had  considerably  increased  over  the  condition  as 
observed  during  his  former  stay  in  the  hospital.  In  addition  to 
the  single  extrasystoles  following  the  rhythmic  beats  as  above 
described  a  second  extrasystole  could  frequently  be  detected,  of 
which  the  second  sound  was  sometimes  heard  and  was  at  times 
inaudible.  Practically  none  of  the  extrasystoles  was  fordble  enough 
to  reach  the  wrist. 

The  electrocardiograms  on  December  29  are  shown  in  Figs. 
12,  13,  14;  the  ventricular  rate  is  60,  the  auricle  is  fibrillating. 
This  shows  complexes  of  the  normal  ventricular  form  (type  o), 
a  second  type  (6)  whose  form  indicates  the  starting-point  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  left  ventricle  near  the  base,  and  more  rarely  a  third 
type  (c),  having  its  origin  in  the  apical  portion  of  the  left  ventricle.'' 
The  time  relations  of  these  waves  of  ventricular  activity  are  quite 
constant,  the  ectopic  complexes  following  the  preceding  complex 
at  an  interval  of  0,6  second;  the  normal  complex  (type  a)  is  always 
preceded  by  a  pause  of  1,4  seconds. 
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A  few  minutes  after  this  record  (Figs.  12,  13,  14)  was  taken  3V 
grain  of  atropin  was  given  hj-podermicftlly;  the  effect  may  be  seen 
in  Figs.  15,  16,  17,  18,  all  taken  by  Lead  III.  The  changes  which 
occuired  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

RAte.  VeDtriculu'  compldeq. 

Time.  RwliBL  Ventricle.     Typo  (o)     Type  (H     Type  (c)  flcuro. 

5.35  F.II 28  60=28+28      +      4  14 

6.41  P.M.       (AtTopiQ  ]*{[  grain  hypodennictUly) 

S.48  p.>i 32  68-32+32+4 

5.51  P.1I. 40  68-40     +     27+1 

4.54  tM.  60  15 

6.00  P.I1 75  18 

0.01  P.M 68  76       -     68     +      8 

8.03  P.1I 77 

6.05  PJl 72  76       =72+4 

6.07  P.M 75  17 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  auricular  fibrillation  persists  throughout 
the  whole  period,  the  ventricular  contractions  are  increased  from 
60  to  77  in  twenty-two  minutes,  at  the  rapid  rates  nearly  all  of  the 
ventricular  complexes  are  of  the  normal  form  (type  a),  none  of 
type  c  persist,  and  when  type  b  appears  it  occurs  a  little  earlier 
than  is  usual  for  the  normal  complexes  (type  a),  and  is  followed  by 
a  pause  which  is  completely  compensatory  (measured  by  the  rhythm 
of  the  complexes  of  type  o).  With  the  exception  of  the  occasional 
ectopic  beats  the  ventricle  contracts  in  a  perfectly  rhythmic  manner. 
The  contractions  corresponding  to  the  normal  complexes  (type  a) 
all,  and  these  alone,  are  forcible  enough  to  furnish  arterial  waves 
which  are  palpable  in  the  radial  artery. 

After  the  administration  of  atropin  on  December  29  the  radial 
pulse  remained  above  60  for  about  eight  hours  and  then  fell  to  35. 
Subsequently  atropin  was  given  regularly  (yj  o  grain  t,  i.  d.  hypo- 
dermically)  for  periods  of  several  days;  by  this  means  the  pulse 
could  be  kept  between  50  and  60.  At  these  times  the  patient  felt 
better  until  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  paralysis  of  accommodation 
caused  its  discontinuance.  At  the  present  time  (May,  1914)  his 
general  condition  has  considerably  improved,  although  the  rate 
and  rhythm  of  the  heart  are  much  the  same  as  on  his  admission  on 
December  26. 

This  case  represents  a  type  which  was  first  described  by 
MacKenzie''  under  the  term  "nodal  bradycardia;"  at  the  time  of 
this  early  description  he  did  not  recognize  that  the  auricle  was 
fibrillating,  but  this  was  pointed  out  by  Lewis'  at  a  later  time  based 
on  electrocardiographic  records  of  one  of  the  same  series  of  cases 
which  MacKenzie  had  studied.  Similar  cases  have  since  been 
reported  by  Lewis,"  Cohn,"  Draper,"  and  others.     The  presence 

•  Heart,  1909-10.  i.  33.  'Ibid.,    1909-10.   i,   351. 

"Heart,  1911-12,  iv,  15.  "  Ibid.,  1911-12.  iii,  23. 

"Ibid..  1911-12,  iii,  13. 
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FiQ.  16.— Case  III.     December  29,  6  p.m.     Lead  III.     Vs  "  75. 


■  Fio.  17.— Case  III.     Decembet  29,  8.07  p.m.     Lead  III.     Va  =  76. 


Flo.  18,— Case  III.     December  29,  6.15  p.m.     Load  III.     Vs  =  76, 
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of  extrasystoles  and  their  increasing  frequency  indicates  the  myo- 
cardial damage  which  13  progressive;  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  at  first  one  point  and  later  two  points  in  the  left  ventricle 
have  become  excessively  Irritable,  The  inefficiency  of  these  beats 
having  an  ectopic  origin  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
of  these  are  capable  of  causing  a  wave  which  can  be  detected  in 
the  radial  artery,  yet  it  is  clear  that  these  same  contractions  are 
exhausting  to  the  cardiac  tissues,  since  the  pause  after  the  ectopic 
beat  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  interval  between  two  beats  of  the 
undisturbed  ideoventricular  rhythm. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  in  this  case  that  we  have  removed 
the  block  by  means  of  atropin.  Except  for  ventricular  extra- 
systoles  the  heart  is  rhythmic.  We  have  simply  removed  the  vagus 
control  of  the  ventricle.  The  ventricle  is  working  fairly  rapidly 
(76),  but  in  perfect  independence  of  the  irregular  fibrillary  impulses 
sent  down  from  the  auricles.  (This  activity  reminds  one  very  much 
of  cases  of  auricular  fibrillation  which  are  frequently  seen  in  which 
after  a  course  of  digitalis  the  pulse  becomes  comparatively  slow — 
presumably  a  partial  block  has  been  established— and  regular  at 
a  rate  between  70  and  80,  although  the  auricles  continue  their 
fibrillary  activity.  In  these  cases,  however,  a  dose  of  atropin  not 
only  causes  the  ventricle  to  beat  much  faster,  but  the  artificial 
digitalis-block  being  removed  the  ventricle  again  beats  with  com- 
plete irregularity.) 

In  the  case  here  reported  the  administration  of  atropin  caused 
an  increase  in  the  ventricular  rate  from  60  to  77  in  twenty-two 
minutes.  More  impressive  than  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
under  this  influence  the  number  of  contractions  of  type  a  (which 
are  the  normal  ventricular  contractions  for  this  heart)  increase 
from  28  to  72  and  the  beats  of  an  ectopic  origin  almost  disappear 
(falling  from  32  to  4),  this  seems  to  indicate  that  the  removal  of 
vagus  influence  has  permitted  the  normal  pacemaker  of  this  ventricle 
to  increase  its  rate  of  production  of  stimuli  over  150  per  cent,  and 
thus  to  supplant  almost  completely  the  impulses  set  free  from  the 
ectopic  foci. 

Here  again  if  we  are  correct  in  our  interpretation  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  the  auriculoventricular  block  the 
vagus  has  no  inconsiderable  control  over  independent  ventricular 
activity.  We  have  seen  one  other  case  of  auricular  fibrillation 
and  block  with  occasional  ectopic  ventricular  contractions  which 
we  have  studied  electrocardiographically  with  and  without  atropin ; 
the  atropin  effect  was  quite  similar  to  the  case  here  described. 

SuMMAHT.  There  are  reported  in  detail  three  cases  of  heart- 
block  representing  three  distinct  types: 

1.  Complete  block  following  digitalis. 

2.  Complete  block  with  normal  auricular  activity. 

3.  Complete  block  with  fibrillating  auricles. 
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Otb»  cases  are  referred  to  in  support  of  the  evidence  presented 
in  detail  from  these  cases. 

The  effect  of  atropin  administration  was  studied  in  each  of  these 
cases.  In  the  first  case  (digitalis-block)  the  dissociation  was  re- 
moved; the  evidence  of  the  modification  of  ventricular  activity 
was  considerable.  Evidence  of  the  modification  of  auricular  activity 
was  negligible 

In  the  second  case  (block  with  normal  auricular  activity)  the 
block  was  not  removed  but  the  ventricles  were  much  more  affected 
than  the  auricles.  In  the  third  case  (block  with  fibrillating  auricles) 
atropin  did  not  destroy  the  block  but  allowed  the  ideoventricular 
rate  to  be  greatly  increased. 

If  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  atropin  acts  only  by  paralyzing 
the  terminal  filaments  of  the  vagus  it  is  evident  that  in  each  of  the 
cases  here  described  the  vagus  had  a  very  important  influence  in 
controlling  the  ventricle,  either  through  the  junctional  tissues  or 
directly  on  the  ventricular  tissue." 

Case  I  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  vagus  influence  is  sufficient 
to  establish  a  block  between  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle. 

Cases  II  and  III  indicate  that  even  in  the  presence  of  a  lesion 
suffident  to  cause  complete  dissociation  between  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  the  n^^ous  connections  may  remain  in  a  condition  of 
functional  activity  and  thus  continue  to  modify  the  ventricular  rate 
and  rhythm. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  certain  cases  of  block  the  sympathetic 
nerve  connections  may  escape  damage  and  may  thus  be  capable 
of  exerting  a  direct  accelerator  influence  on  the  ventricle. 

The  disappearance  of  the  extrasystoles  associated  with  an  increase 
in  the  activity  of  the  predominant  pacemaker  is  illustrated. 

For  the  privelege  of  studying  a  number  of  these  cases  I  am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  my  colleague,  Professor  Longcope, 
whose  hearty  cooperation  while  the  patients  were  on  his  service 
in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  has  made  these  observations  possible. 


ACONITE  AS  A  TASODILATOB. 

By  William  Hanna  Thomson,  M.D., 


One  of  the  important  questions  in  modem  therapeutics  is  how  to 
regulate  arterial  blood-pressure,  particularly  when  it  rises  above 
normal.    Morbid  conditions  due  to  high  pressure  are  very  numer- 
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ous  and  equally  varied  in  their  causation.  We  should,  therefore, 
readily  recognize  it  when  present,  and  be  fully  aware  of  its  special 
dangers  in  each  case.  This  paper  proposes  to  discuss  only  the 
medicinal  agents  which  may  be  used  to  lower  blood-pressure,  and 
how  they  may  be  administered. 

The  commonest  drugs  employed  heretofore  for  this  purpose  are 
the  various  preparations  of  the  nitrites,  such  as  amyl  nitrite,  nitro- 
glycerin, potassium  nitrite,  and  erj'throl  tetranitrate,  named  in 
the  order  of  the  duration  of  their  action.  The  type  of  them  all  is 
amyl  nitrite,  whose  action  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  used  only  in  sudden 
emergencies,  as  in  attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  But  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  amyl  nitrite  is  that  its  action  is  not  only  sudden,  but  very 
evanescent,  which  applies  also  to  all  nitrites  when  the  conditions  of 
disease  for  which  vasodilators  are  indicated  is  taken  into  account. 
These  morbid  conditions  are  usually  chronic  in  both  their  origin 
and  cause,  such  as  the  processes  ending  in  arteriosclerosis,  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis  or  in  sclerosis  of  nervous  tracts. 

These  slowly  induced  textural  changes  are  ordinarily  caused  by 
arterial  ischemia,  and  either  for  their  prophylaxis  or  for  their  man- 
agement, all  nitrites  are  of  little  service,  owing  to  their  temporarj' 
action.  Meantime  the  organic  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  arte- 
rioles lead  to  the  obliteration  of  wide  areas  of  both  the  arterioles 
and  the  capillaries  of  the  affected  parts.  This  alteration  is  well 
illustrated  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  when  on  baring  the 
unnaturally  white  skin  of  the  abdomen,  it  will  be  found  compara- 
tively difficult  to  produce  a  reddened  mark  by  drawing  the  fing^ 
nail  across  it.  In  phthisis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  procedure 
easily  causes  a  scarlet  line  to  follow  the  finger  nail.  But  that  which 
causes  the  cutaneous  anemia  must  likewise  occur  in  the  capillary 
circulation  of  the  internal  viscera,  and  thus  interfere  with  their  func- 
tions. Now  as  the  chief  business  of  the  kidneys  is  to  eliminate  urea, 
I  have  found  that  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  there  is  a  char- 
acteristic and  marked  decrease  in  urea  elimination. 

My  objection  to  all  nitrites,  as  above  stated,  is  that  their  vaso- 
dilating effects  are  too  transient,  the  most  prolonged  of  them,  that 
of  the  erythrol  tetranitrite,  lasting  for  less  than  an  hour,  which  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  for  such  a  permanent  morbid  condition  of 
general  arterial  contraction,  with  heightened  blood-pressure,  as  is 
present  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 

After  an  experience  of  years  in  its  use  for  this  purpose,  I  regard 
aconite  as  the  most  efficacious  vasodilator  which  we  possess,  when 
given  systematically  in  full  doses.  Aconite  thus  administered  at 
once  reduces  blood -pressure,  produces  a  full  and  compressible  pulse, 
and  greatly  increases  the  percentage  of  the  elimination  of  urea  in 
interstitial  nephritis. 

We  may  here  briefly  allude  to  some  contrasts  between  the  clinical 
features  of  parenchymatous  and  interstitial  nephritis.     In  parenchy- 
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matous  nephritis  the  kidneys  are  large  and  white  in  color,  while  in 
interstitial  nephritis  they  are  shrunken  and  red.  In  parenchy- 
matous nephritis,  albumin  is  abundant  in  the  urine,  in  interstitial 
nephritis  it  is  either  wholly  absent  or  present  only  in  slight  amount. 
In  parenchymatous  nephritis  there  is  anasarca  from  beginning  to 
end.  In  interstitial  nephritis  every  sign  of  dropsy  may  be  absent. 
In  parenchymatous  nephritis  the  urea  elimination  may  be  but 
slightly  below  normal,  while  in  interstitial  nephritis  the  urea  is 
diminished  from  the  start,  below  that  of  any  odier  form  of  kidney 
disease. 

The  most  important  action  of  aconite  when  administered  in 
interstitial  nephritis  is  to  increase  the  elimination  of  urea.  In  a 
former  paper,  read  before  this  association,  I  stated  that  in  a  series 
of  cases  which  I  had  observed  in  my  wards  in  the  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
the  elimination  of  urea  after  the  administration  of  aconite,  was 
increased,  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  patients  to  double  the 
amount,  previous  to  the  administration  of  aconite,  and  in  two  cases, 
to  three  times  the  amount.  In  a  series  of  7  cases  of  chronic  inter- 
stitial nephritis  observed  for  two  weeks  by  Prof.  J.  Edgar  Welch, 
Dean  of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  at  Fordham  University, 
the  property  of  aconite  to  increase  the  output  of  urea  was  not  observ- 
able until  Dr.  Welch  himself  raised  the  strength  of  the  aconite  from 
that  of  the  present  pharmacopeia,  which  is  only  10  per  cent.,  to  the 
pharmacopeia  of  1890,  which  is  35  per  cent.,  and  which  was  the 
strength  of  the  preparation  which  I  used  in  my  above  observations  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hospital.  On  doing  so,  Dr,  Welch  found  that  the 
elimination  of  urea  was  immediately  increased  to  the  extent  that  I 
had  observed.  I  have  given  as  much  as  10  drops  of  this  strongest 
tincture  4  times  a  day  with  excellent  results  in  the  reduction  of 
pressure. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  heightened  blood-pressure  are  usually 
distinct  shortness  of  breath,  often  with  a  sense  of  oppression  at  the 
epigastrium,  very  perceptibly  increased  by  muscular  exertion,  such 
as  by  walking  or  by  ascending  stairs,  and  especially  by  walking 
against  the  wind.  Patients  in  such  a  condition  are  frequently 
obliged  to  stop,  as  they  express  it,  "To  catch  their  breath."  Not 
uncommonly  actual  anginose  pains  come  on,  with  attacks  of  dizzi- 
ness. In  one  case,  a  lady  now  seventy-five  years  of  age,  these 
symptoms  were  formerly  very  troublesome,  but  by  perseveringly 
taking  the  aconite  three  or  four  times  a  day,  she  has  been  free  alto- 
gether from  them  for  twelve  years,  provided  she  does  not  omit  the 
aconite. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  well-known  physician,  aged  sixty  years, 
a  somewhat  fleshy  man,  with  a  large  chest,  and  a  blood-pressure  of 
185  mm.,  who  had  severe  attacks  of  anginose  pains,  waking  him 
about  2.00  A.M.,  which  passed  down  the  left  arm  to  the  wrist.  He 
was  treated  with  the  10  per  cent,  tincture  of  aconite,  15  drops,  com- 
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bined  with  5  grains  of  sodium  iodide,  1. 1.  d.,  whereupon  all  his  symp- 
toms improved,  and  his  blood-pressure  dropped  from  185  to  160  mm. 
After  continuing  this  line  of  treatment  for  two  years,  he  reduced  the 
aconite  to  only  10  drops,  with  an  entire  disappearance  of  his  old 
symptoms. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  aconite  are  particularly  pronounced  in 
mental  derangements  of  the  nature  of  melancholia  with  high  blood- 
pressure.  Thus  a  patient  of  mine  had  been  gradually  passing  from 
a  state  of  melancholia  with  hallucinations  about  being  financially 
ruined,  until  he  became  maniacally  insane,  and  repeatedly  tried  to 
break  through  the  windows.  He  was  then  treated  by  Dr.  J.  Exlgar 
Welch,  who  had  to  employ  three  men  to  hold  him  while  he  was 
taking  his  blood-pressure.  Dr.  Welch  by  my  directions  gave  him 
15  drops  of  the  10  per  cent,  tincture  of  aconite  and  15  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  veratrum  veride  ever^'  half-hour.  He  took  six  of  these 
doses  before  he  became  quiet,  after  which  he  remained  permanently 
better,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  able  to  resume  business,  meantime 
taking  15  drops  of  the  10  per  cent,  tincture  of  aconite,  four  times 
a  day,  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

As  a  veteran  teacher  of  materia  medica,  I  insisted  upon  the 
fundamental  difference  between  functional  and  organic  or  consti- 
tutional medicines.  Functional  medicines  like  aconite  or  opium 
produce  their  whole  effects  in  one  dose,  and  however  often  repeated, 
the  effect  of  the  last  dose  is  no  different  from  that  of  the  first. 
Organic  or  constitutional  medicines,  on  the  other  hand,  like  iron  in 
chlorosis,  and  mercury  in  syphilis,  do  not  produce  their  effects  except 
by  the  cumulative  action  of  many  doses.  Therefore  the  proper  dose 
of  a  functional  medicine  is  not  reached  till  it  causes  its  own  symp- 
toms. In  the- above  case  of  maniacal  melancholia  I  was  obti^d  to 
give  180  drops  in  the  course  of  three  hours,  because  any  less  quan- 
tity would  have  produced  no  effect, 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  a  gentleman  to  prescribe  for  his 
widowed  sister,  Mrs.  G.,  without  seeing  her,  because  in  her  then 
condition  she  refused  to  see  any  physician,  or  to  take  any  medicine. 
His  story  was  that  she  had  been  subject  to  severe  melancholia  until 
she  became  maniacal,  and  had  to  be  committed  to  an  asylum,  in 
which  she  remained  for  about  six  months.  She  was  then  allowed  to 
go  home  where  she  remained  for  nearly  two  years,  attended' by  a 
trained  nurse,  but  as  above  mentioned,  in  strict  seclusion.  Her 
high  blood-pressure,  and  this  gentleman's  description  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  she  was  affected  by  melancholia,  and  without  seeing  her, 
I  prescribed  aconite,  given  by  her  nurse  before  each  meal  without 
the  patient's  knowledge.  She  at  once  began  to  improve  in  her 
mental  state.  Noticing,  however,  that  she  became  nervous  and 
excitable  toward  night,  I  concluded  to  add  a  fourth  dose  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  aconite  in  the  evening.  After  this  she  wholly  recovered, 
and  began  to  gain  fiesh,  remaining  in  excellent  health  and  spirits 
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until  her  death,  which  occurred  in  her  sleep,  as  hereinafter  detailed 
by  her  brother  in  a  letter  to  me. 

"My  sister  passed  away  in  her  sleep  Satiuday  morning.  May  3. 
She  owed  to  you  five  years  of  health  and  happiness,  and  I  owe  you  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  no  words  can  describe.  It  seems  to  me  in 
the  interest  of  humanity,  your  treatment  by  aconite  should  be 
known  in  the  various  institutions  where  circulatory  troubles  are 
diagnosed  as  diseases  of  the  brain." 


WHEN  AND   HOW  TO   nSE    TCBERCDUH   PHEPAILATIOHS   IN 
PRIVATE  PRACTICE. 

EFFICACY  OP  .4DMINI8THATION  BY  MOUTH. 

By  Solomon  Sous  Cohen,  M.D., 

FQILADBLPBIA  aBHBKAl.  BOapITAL,  PBILADELTHIA. 

If  tuberculin  is  to  become  a  useful  therapeutic  Bgent,  its  ad- 
ministration must  be  made  so  safe  and  so  simple  that  it  can  be 
employed  without  fear  by  the  general  practitioner.  After  all,  it 
is  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  tuberculous  who  come  under 
sanatorium  care,  or  who  seek  the  advice  of  "tuberculosis  special- 
ists;" and  any  treatment  that  must  needs  be  restricted  closely 
in  its  application  can  do  but  a  minimum  of  good. 

Thanks  principally  to  Arthur  Latham  and  his  co-workers,  H. 
D.  Spitta,  and  A.  £.  Inman,  we  have  now  a  method  of  adminis- 
tration of  tuberculin  and  similar  bacterial  products  which  meets 
the  necessities  of  the  situation. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  is  among  those  who  condemned  and 
opposed  the  use  of  the  soK^alled  "Koch's  lymph  "when  it  wasfirst^ — 
and,  through  the  meddling  of  the  German  Kmperor,  prematurely — 
introduced.  Both  theory  and  ob.servatio!i  were  convincing  as  to 
its  harmfulness  in  the  overwhelming  number  of  cases;  and  nothing 
of  what  was  then  said'  needs  be  retracted. 

But  later  work,  and  especially  the  painstaking  studies  of  Trudeau, 
have  shown  not  only  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  first 
period,  but  also  how  they  may  be  avoided. 

The  early  disasters  were  chiefly  owing  to  two  errors:  (a)  crude 
dosage;  and  (6)  wmuitahiliiy  of  cases  treated.  With  due  attention 
to  the  selection  of  cases,  and  with  careful  choice  and  gradation  of 
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doses,  results  are  now  reached  that  are  well  worth  while,  and  that 
apparently  cannot  as  yet  be  attained  by  other  means. 

It  13  especially  incumbent,  therefore,  on  those  of  us  who  com- 
batted  the  destructive  use  of  tuberculin,  to  do  our  part  toward  the 
establishment  of  its  constructive  use.  This  paper  is  so  intended. 
It  deals  with  jntlmonary  tuberculosis  only.  It  wOl  attempt  to  show 
kow  and  when  in  general  private  practice,  some  of  the  preparations 
of  tubercle  bacilli  and  their  derivatives  may  be  employed  o«  adju- 
mnis  to  hygienic  regime  and  vnse  medication,  with  distinct  benefit 
to  the  patient.  For  sanatorium  physicians  it  might  be  considered 
a  work  of  supererogation;  but  it  is  addressed  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner, who  can  (and  should  be  encouraged  to)  make  use  of  this 
additional  means  of  aiding  recovery  in  a  frequent  and  troublesome 
malady. 

Dosage.  Although  it  is  necessarj— for  our  purpose,  at  least — 
to  modify  his  actual  plan  of  operation,  Trudeau*  established  the 
correct  principle  of  dosage — namely,  to  begin  with  a  minute  dose 
and  to  induce  tolerance  (or  immunity)  by  very  gradual  increase, 
with  due  regard  to  local,  focal  and  constitutional  reactions— includ- 
ing among  the  latter,  such  symptoms  as  headache  and  malaise, 
even  in  the  absence  of  febrile  movement.  Trudeau  followed  the 
common  custom  of  hypodermic  injection,  and  was  guided  by 
clinical  phenomena  in  estimating  the  effect  of  the  remedy. 

When  Sir  Almroth  Wright  introduced  the  study  of  the  opsonic 
index,  a  further  advance  was  made.  Not  only  did  a  definite  reac- 
tion subject  to  precise  means  of  investigation  become  the  criterion 
of  effect,  but  also  the  differentiation  between  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive phases  of  that  reaction  did  away  with  one  source  of  danger  and 
made  possible  the  choice  of  the  most  favorable  time  for  injection. 
The  method,  however,  was,  and  is,  too  troublesome  for  general 
application;  and  it  has  not  found  favor,  even  among  sanatorium 
physicians.  It  is  of  advantage  in  special  instances,  and  particularly 
in  the  investigation  of  novel  procedures,  as  a  measure  of  control; 
and  by  it,  indeed,  the  studies  of  Latham  and  his  colleagues  were 
made  demonstrative. 

The  next  great  advance  came  when  Latham,'  studying  his  cases 
clinically  while  Drs.  Spitta  and  Inman  verified  the  results  by 
laboratory  methods,  demonstrated  (1)  that  the  clinical  tempera- 
ture cur\'e  furnished  an  exact  and  trustworthy  method  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  positive  and  negative  phases  of  the  tuberculo- 
opsonic  reaction  (the  negative  phase  being  denoted  by  a  rise  of 
temperature,  the  positive  phase  by  a  decline),  and  (2)  that  the 
administration  of  tuberculin  products  (and  other  bacterins)  by 
the  mouth  (or  rectum)  was  followed  by  reactions  as  definite  and 

'  AueB.  Jonn.  Mkd.  Sci.,  August.  1906,  and  June,  1007, 

'  T  ntham,  Spitta,  Inman,  Proc.  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  London.  1907-1008, 
M>;,ii.-al  SecUoD,  pp.  213  scq.;  Latham  and  Inman.  Lancet,  London,  lOOS,  ii,  p.  1280 
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83  effective,  as  those  resulting  from  hypodermic  injection.  These 
results,  the  work  of  competent  observers,  and  of  methods  of  study 
beyond  criticism,  have  made  feasible  the  general,  intelligent  use 
of  tuberculin;  i.  e.,  its  application  outside  of  sanatoriums,  hospitals, 
and  the  care  of  specialists  with  laboratory  facilities  and  training. 

Latham  was  able  to  show,  also,  that  the  therapeutic  reactions 
can  be  produced  by  doses  of  tuberculin  even  smaller  than  those 
employed  by  Trudeau. 

Taking  up  Latham's  methods,  I  observed*  (a)  that  by  certain 
modifications  of  the  technic  the  administration  of  tuberculin  per 
OS  might  be  made  somewhat  simpler,  and  thus  more  widely  avail- 
able; and  (b)  that  the  initial  dose  might  with  advantage  be  still 
further  and  very  greatly  reduced, 

I  then  requested  my  nephew.  Dr.  Myer  Solis  Cohen,'  to  make 
a  further  and  independent  series  of  observations,  using  various 
forms  of  tuberculin  preparations.  This  study  was  confirmatory 
of  both  Latham's  and  my  own  results,  and  developed  a  new,  and 
somewhat  surprising  feature,  in  the  regularity  with  which  in  certain 
subjects  definite  constitutional  reactions  (chiefly  heada.che  and 
malaise)  followed  the  administration  per  09  of  almost  infinitesimal 
doses  (e.  g.,  one  one-blllionth  of  a  milligram)  of  ttiberadinum 
purum — similar  reactions  having  since  been  observed  with  other 
preparations,  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  lines  of  observation,  the  procedure 
now  to  be  described  was  adopted,  and  has  for  some  years  been 
carried  out. 

L  Preparation.  Obser\'ations  were  made  with  "old  tuberculin 
(0.  T.),"  " tuberculinum  purum  (7*.  P.  or  endotin),"  "bacillary 
emulsion  (B.  E.),"  "bouillon  filtrate  (B.  F.)"  and  "tubercule- 
bacilli  residue  (7".  R.)."  Latham  had  used  T.  R.,  giving  it,  by 
preference,  with  horse-serum,  to  promote  absorption  as  well  as 
effect;  and  this  plan  was  followed  at  first  in  the  hospital  studies 
necessary  to  obtain  familiarity  with  the  workings  of  the  remedy. 
When,  however,  the  attempt  was  made  to  widen  the  scope  of 
the  work,  and  especially  by  entrusting  the  remedy  to  intelligent 
patients  for  use  at  home,  the  procedure  was  found  to  be  too  costly 
as  well  as  too  difficult.  Tubercule-bacilli  residue  was  therefore 
ground  up  with  milk  sugar,  in  such  proportion  that  one  gram  of  the 
powder  contained  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  milligram  of  the  active 
substance.  Thus  a  dose  of  0.5  gram  would  contain  one  twenty- 
thousandth  of  a  milligram  of  T.  R.,  and  a  dose  of  0.1  gram  would 
contain  one  one-hundred-thousandth  of  a  milligram  of  T.  R.,  etc. 
This  was  given  in  diluted  beef  juice,  whey,  albumen  water  or 

^S.SoliECoheD.NewYoricMed.  Jour.,  January  20. 1912.  p.  132;  Critio  and  Guide, 
New  York.  April.  1S13,  p,  126. 
*  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  1913,  xcvjii,  258;  Intcntate  Med.  Jour.,  1914,  ui,  2B7. 
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skimmed  milk  (diluted)  which  answered  equally  as  well  as  serum. 
Saline  solution  was  used  &a  the  diluent,  about  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  of  fluid  (15  to  30  c.c.)  being  given  altogether. 

When  experience  had  shown  that  very  small  doses  and  extremely 
minute  increments  were  desirable,  the  manufacturers  who  had 
been  kind  enough  to  prepare  the  experimental  powders  (Messrs. 
H.  K.  Mulford  Company)  were  asked  to  prepare  a  series  of  tablets 
varying  in  strength  from  one  one-millionth  of  a  milligram  to  one 
one-thousandth  of  a  milligram  each.  These  are  now  employed, 
and  prove  both  convenient  and  efficacious.* 

Similar  tablets  of  O.  T.  and  B.  £.  have  also  been  made,  and  are 
available  for  cases  in  which  these  preparations  are  desirable. 

When  smaller  doses  than  one  one-millionth  of  a  milligram  are 
desired,  the  tablet  is  dissolved  in  1  c.c.  or  more  of  sterile  water, 
and  the  appropriate  number  of  drops  added  to  the  diluted  beef 
juice,  bouUlon,  or  other  vehicle. 

When  endotin  is  employed,  the  ampoules  are  used,  the  liquid 
contents  being  readily  soluble  in  salt  water,  beef  juice,  whey,  broth, 
or  horse  serum  for  oral  or  rectal  administration. 

Dose.  Latham  had  used  one  twenty-thousandth  of  a  milligram 
of  T.  R.  as  his  initial  therapeutic  dose  in  chronic  cases,  and  the 
same  quantity  was  used  in  the  flrst  observations  at  Philadelphia. 
Soon,  however,  it  was  found  that  in  some  instances  febrile  reaction 
occurred,  even  from  so  small  a  dose;  or  that,  although  reaction 

*  In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  different  itreDgUis  of  tablets  that  druKgiBti 
would  have  to  carry  in  stock  to  meet  preaeriptionB,  the  manufacturers  have  decided, 
titer  oonaultation  with  me,  to  market  onlj'  two  atmaBtha:  <a)  one  one-hundred- 
thousandth  of  a  millijcram,  and  (b)  one  one-thousandth  of  a  milligTBin,  reajHotively. 

To  BdmiaiBter  a  dose  of  one  one-mUtiouth  of  a  milliKTam,  tablet  A  should  be 
dissolved  in  ten  teaspoooafula  of  xia,tei,  one  teaapoonful  of  which  is  to  be  added  to 
the  beef  juioe  and  the  other  nine  thrown  away.  For  any  number  of  millionths 
up  to  moe,  that  number  of  teaapooosfulB  is  to  be  used  and  the  balance  thrown  away. 
For  doses  in  the  hundred-thousandths  up  to  ten,  the  tablet  itself  is  available.  For 
doses  in  the  ten-thousandths,  taUet  B  is  to  be  dissolved  in  ten  tcaspoonsfula  of 
wat«r  and  the  required  number  of  ton-thousandths  will  be  represented  by  the  num- 
ber of  teaspoonsfula  used.  Since  the  coat  of  the  tablets  is  largely  in  the  making  and 
not  in  the  precise  amount  of  tuberculin  which  they  contain,  this  plan  is  no  more 
expeoaive  for  the  patient  than  the  supply  of  tablets  of  the  exact  doae,  while  much 
more  economical  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  dispensing  drugsist. 

Of  couiBC,  the  powders  containing  a  definite  quantity  of  tuberculin  product 
rubbed  up  with  milk  aug^  (aay  one  ten-tbousandth  of  a  millisram  in  the  gram), 
such  as  were  used  in  the  eariier  observations,  could  be  supplied,  and  a  definite 
quantity  of  tbia  dilution  (atill  further  diluted  it  necessary)  divided  extemporan- 
eously, upon  prescription,  into  any  number  of  powdera  or  triturates  deured;  but 
the  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  thorough  distribution  and  accurate  sub- 
divisioQ  necesaary  for  precision  in  doae  is  difficult  (or  the  ordinary  druggist  not 
possessed  of  speoial  machinery  or  especially  expert  in  manipulation.  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  plan,  however,  with  certun  Philadelphian  pharmacista  willing  to  take 
the  trouble,  and  it  baa  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Also  a  liquid  preparation,  such 
as  is  furnished  tor  "serial  dilution"  for  hypodermatic  injection  can  be  used  by 
the  physician  himself  or  a  trained  aaaistant  for  oral  administration  as  well;  but 
tbe  dilutioD  of  this  for  a  minute  dose  could  not  be  entrusted  to  the  patient  or  a 
member  of  tbe  paUent's  household.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  convenience,  and 
ready  availability  to  use  tbe  tablets. 
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might  not  at  first  be  marked,  it  became  so  after  slight  increase  in 
the  quantity  administered.  Accordingly,  the  initial  dose  was 
reduced  to  one  one-hundred-thousandth  cJ  a  milligram.  In  a 
number  of  cases  this  proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  since  it  could 
be  increased  gradually,  without  the  production  of  marked  reaction, 
until  a  dose  of  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  milligram,  or  even  one  one- 
thousandth  of  a  milligram;  was  reached.  The  observations  already 
referred  to,  however,  of  subjective  constitutional  reaction  from 
infinitesimal  doses  of  tuberculinum  purum,  and  a  few  instances 
of  distinct  febrile  reaction  at  one  one-hundred-thousandth  of  a  milli- 
gram of  T.  R.,  even  when  the  initial  dose  was  but  one-tenth  of 
this,  led  to  still  further  reduction.  I  now  begin,  as  a  rule,  with 
one  one-millionth  of  -a  milligram,  and  aim  by  gradual  increase — 
not  to  produce  reaction  and  then  induce  tolerance,  but — if  possible, 
to  amid  toxic  reaction,  both  objective  and  fubjective,  entirely.  Accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  the  dose  is  increased  by  one  one-millionth  of 
a  milhgram  or  less,  at  each  repetition,  until  a  dose  of  one  one- 
hundred-thousandth  of  a  milligram  is  reached — unless  meanwhile 
there  should  be  developed  some  of  the  subjective  or  objective  • 
Q'mptoms  of  toxic  reaction — especially  fever.  In  that  case,  the 
dose  is  diminished  to  the  quantity  previously  tolerated  and  this  is 
repeated  twice  before  increase  is  again  attempted. 

At  most  two  doses  of  the  tuberculin  are  given  weekly,  so  that 
it  may  take  four  or  five  weeks  or  longer  to  reach  the  dose  of  one 
one-hundred-thousandth  of  a  milligram.  If  this  quantity  is  abso- 
lutely tolerated,  the  increment  added  to  the  successive  doses  may 
be  augmented. 

Here  I  have  no  fixed  and  invariable  rule.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  work  out  an  optimum  proportional  increase  in  percen- 
tages of  the  preceding  dose,  for  the  oral  method,  as  by  various 
observers  for  other  methods;  but  this  b  supererogatory  and  trouble- 
some. According  to  the  time  at  one's  disposal,  the  apparent 
se\'erity  of  the  case,  and  other  factors — including  tendency  to  re- 
action, and  progressive  improvement — the  procedure  must  be 
individualized. 

When  the  patient  is  tolerably  robust,  and  there  is  no  activity 
or  no  great  activity  of  local  phenomena, — especially  if  softening 
and  fever  be  a^isent,  or  at  most  only  occasional  rise  of  temperature 
exceeding  99.5°  or  100°  F.  be  mamifested — one  may  justifiably  rbk 
increments  of  one  two-hundred-thousandth  of  a  milligram.  This 
will  at  first  be  50  per  cent,  of  the  preceding  dose,  then  only  33.3 
per  cent,  of  the  preceding  dose,  and  so  on,  in  diminishing  ratio. 
If  this  increment  of  one  two-hundred-thousandth  milligram  be 
well  tolerated  twice  weekly,  for  a  week  or  two,  it  may  be  raised  to 
one  one-hundred-thousandtii.  In  the  course  of  five  to  seven  weeks 
a  dose  of  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  milligram  will  thus  be  reached; 
at  which  point  a  h^t  may  well  be  made  for  several  weeks.    If, 
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however,  the  patient  is  not  robust,  if  there  be  tendency  to  fever, 
or  if  there  be  more  than  a  few  small  or  scattered  liquid  rfiles,  i.  e., 
when  tissue  changes  are,  or  recently  have  been,  active,  it  is  better 
to  continue  with  minute  increments — say  one  one-millionth  or  one 
five-hundred-thousandth  of  a  milligram  (i.  e.,  two  one-millionths) 
even  after  reaching  the  one-hundred-thousandth  milligram  mark; 
or  one  may  use  three  one-millionths  or  four  one-millionths,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  And  the  effect,  toxic  or  remedial,  of  previous 
doses  must  always  be  taken  into  account.  In  other  words,  one 
must,  as  in  any  other  medicinal  procedure,  "mix  his  (drugs)  with 
brains." 

In  the  manner  indicated,  avoiding  reactive  disturbance  as  much 
as  possible,  tolerance  to  increased  quantities  of  tuberculin  is  slowly 
brought  about,  coincidently  with  improvement  in  both  subjective 
and  objective  clinical  phenomena.  The  dose  of  one  ten-thousandth 
of  a  milligram  is  in  some  cases  never  exceeded.  Should  further 
increase  seem  to  be  necessary,  however,  the  increment  usually 
chosen,  other  things  being  equal,  is  one  one-hundred-thousandth 
of  a  milligram.  The  increase  is  now  made  very  slowly,  the  same 
dose  being  repeated  for  several  weeks  to  a  period  of  months,  before 
increments  as  great  as  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  milligram  are 
adopted.  The  maximum  dose  reached  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases 
thus  far  treated  has  been  one  one-thousandth  of  a  milligram; 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  go  up  to  one  one-hundredth  of  a  milligram, 
or  even  to  a  whole  milligram,  if  in  a  particular  case  such  advance 
of  dosage  should  seem  to  be  required.  However,  the  good  effects 
sought  for  are  usually  brought  about  by  increases  to  maximal  points 
between  one  ten-thousandth  and  one  one-thousandth  of  a  milligram 
and  hence  larger  doses  have  not,  as  a  rule,  seemed  either  necessary 
or  desirable.     The  effect  determines  the  maxiTnal  dose. 

If  at  any  point  in  the  course  of  treatment  toxic  reaction  occurs, 
further  increase  is  not  attempted  until  the  quantity  prixiucing 
the  reaction  has  been  tolerated  at  least  twice;  or  should  the  dose 
which  induced  the  reaction  be  more  than  two  or  three  one-hundred- 
thousandths  of  a  milligram,  the  usual,  and  I  think  the  best,  plan, 
is  to  drop  back  to  the  dose  previously  tolerated,  and  to  continue 
that  quantity  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  another  attempt  is 
made  to  secure  tolerance  of  the  increment.  The  more  carefully 
one  avoids  even  the  slightest  reactive  disturbance,'  the  more  surely 
will  the  agent  prove  of  therapeutic  usefulness. 

Frequency  of  Administration.  Latham,  Spitta  and  Inman  say: 
"That  T.  R.  is  absorbed  satisfactorily  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  smallest  dose  given  in  this  investigation  produced  an  immediate 

'  See  paper  by  Meyer  Solis-CoheQ,  The  Subjective 
Favorable  and  Unfavorable  Roactious  to  Tuberculin, 
October  31,  1914,  for  deBoription  of  jaany  aigos  of  n 
monly  rocogniied. 
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rise  in  the  opsonic  content  of  the  blood.  This  dose  was  one  twenty- 
thousandth  of  a  milligram,  which  in  reality  represents  one  one- 
hundred-thousandth  of  a  milligram,  or  one  one-hundred-millionth 
of  a  gram.  Administered  in  this  way  tuberculin  stimulates  the 
production  of  antibodies  and  so  raises  the  opsonic  content  of  the 
blood  and  confers  immunity.  The  negative  phase  after  absorption 
appears  to  be  shorter  and  less  marked  when  tuberculin  is  given  in 
this  way  than  it  is  when  the  hypodermic  method  is  employed. 
Similarly,  the  positive  phase  has  a  shorter  duration,  and  so  far  as 
this  investigation  has  gone,  seldom  lasts  more  than  five  days. 
The  positive  phase,  however,  is  often  succeeded  by  a  short  negative 
phase  and  then  by  a  more  prolonged  positive  phase. 

"Simultaneously  with  the  improvement  in  the  immunity  curve 
produced  by  tubwculin,  occurs  the  improvement  in  the  patient's 
condition.  The  temperature  falls,  the  cough  becomes  less  trouble- 
some, expectoration  is  greatly  diminished  and  the  patient  has  a 
feeling  of  well  being." 

Myer  Solis  Cohen  and  Albert  Stricklcr,'  studying  the  leukocytic 
picture,  observed  an  increase  in  the  lymphocytes  and  in  the  poly- 
morphonuclear cells  with  one  and  two  nuclei  (the  first  two  classes 
of  Ameth)  after  the  administration  by  mouth  of  old  tuberculin 
(O.  T.)  and  bouillon  filtrate  (B.  F.). 

Based  upon  these  various  observations,  and  with  the  object  of 
avoiding  negative  phases  and  prolonging  positive  phases,  I  have 
in  most  cases  adopted  the  plan  of  administering  the  tuberculin 
twice  weekly;  that  is  to  say,  after  intervals  of  three  and  four 
days  respectively.  Indications  in  a  particular  case  may,  however, 
point  to  the  desirability  of  longer  intervals,  and  in  cases  in  which 
no  therapeutic  result  is  manifested,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
shorten  the  intervals  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  immunity, 
if  any,  that  has  been  attained.  Latham  used  both  horse  serum  and 
physiological  saline  solution  to  promote  absorption  of  the  liquid 
preparation  of  T.  R,  that  he  employed.  As  a  rule  he  gave  the 
preference  to  horse  senun,  believing  that  this  also  possesses  some 
desirable  therapeutic  property.  As  already  stated,  I  have  used 
diluted  beef  juice  (pressed  from  raw  meat  or  meat  just  "warmed" 
through),  broth,  whey,  skimmed  milk,  or  albumen  water  instead. 
I  prefer  the  beef  juice.  Latham  insists  upon  an  empty  stomach 
as  the  necessary  condition  for  absorption  of  all  "vaccines,"  and 
administers  the  tuberculin  preferably  before  breakfast,  believing 
the  general  reastance  to  be  higher  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  with  bed  patients,  especially 
in  febrile  cases;  and  it  may  also  be  carried  out  when  the  patient, 
although  not  in  bed,  is  at  home,  or  at  least,  not  occupied,  during 
the  day.    Sometimes  in  the  treatment  of  patients  at  their  own 


•  New  York  Med.  Jour,,  1912,  ] 
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homes,  especially  those  who  are  able  to  work  and  are  employed, 
it  is  better  to  give  the  tuberculin  at  uight  and  have  the  patient 
remain  in  bed  until  noon  of  the  next  day — or  later,  should  there 
be  increase  of  temperature  or  other  definite  symptom  of  reaction. 
In  this  way,  while  obser^'ation  of  the  effect  of  the  agent  cannot  be 
so  close,  an  undue  loss  of  time  from  work  is  avoided.  When  the 
time  comes  that  the  patient  can  be  allowed  to  walk  about  and 
work,  even  on  the  day  he  takes  the  tuberculin,  either  morning  or 
evening  may  be  chosen;  or  if  the  dose  be  given  only  once  a  week, 
as  is  frequent  in  such  cases,  the  weekly  day  of  rest  offers  the  best 
time.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  necessary  to  individualize  in 
each  case,  and  to  pay  minute  attention  to  all  the  details  of  environ- 
ment, occupation  and  the  like ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  go 
into  further  elaboration  on  this  head. 

DuToiion.  The  treatment  as  a  whole,  is  to  be  continued,  with 
intermissions  determined  by  results,  for  many  months ;  and  resumed 
from  time  to  time,  if  necessarj',  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
When  resuming  treatment  after  an  intermission,  the  initial  doae 
should  be  determined  by  the  previous  record  of  the  patient.  With- 
out attempting  to  make  a  fixed  mathematical  rule,  it  has  been  my 
practice  to  resume  with  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  maximum  dose 
that  was  previously  tolerated,  and  to  increase  with  relative  rapidity, 
provided  the  tuberculin  continues  to  be  well  borne,  up  to  that 
previous  maximum.  This  quantity  is  then  usually  continued  for 
some  time  without  any  further  attempt  to  increase;  but  should 
progress  not  be  satisfactorj',  a  further  slowly  progressive  increase 
is  undertaken.  Should  the  drug  not  be  well  borne,  either  it  must 
be  dropped  or  the  dose  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  gradually 
increased,  as  in  the  first  course. 

Selection  of  Cases.  Here  again  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
Trudeau*  for  the  establishment  of  correct  principles.  Without 
going  further  into  history,  or  quoting  varying  opinions,  it  will 
suffice,  for  present  purposes  to  indicate,  as  a  result  of  personal 
observations  and  experience,  those  cases  in  which  the  general 
practitioner  may,  without  fear,  and  with  considerable  benefit  to 
the  patient,  institute  the  administration  of  tuberculin  preparations 
by  the  mouth. 

According  to  present  knowledge,  any  preparation  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  or  its  products  is  likely  to  do  harm  in  the  majority  of  what 
may  be  termed  advanced,  active  cases.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
cases  of  this  general  groUp  in  which  improvement,  and  even  arrest 
of  destructive  processes,  can  be  brought  about  by  the  cautious 
administration  of  one  or  another  form  of  tuberculin.  In  my  own 
experience,  tuberculinum  punim  has  been,  in  general,  the  most 
efficacious  and  the  least  provocative  of  reactive  disturbance. 
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It  13  in  these  cases  especially  that  Detre's  method  of  control  of 
tuberculin  therapy  by  the  "diifferential  cutaneous  reactions"  may 
be  of  greatest  service  in  selection  of  the  particular  agent  to  be 
employed. 

However,  the  general  practitioner  should  not  attempt — at  least 
for  the  present — to  give  tuberculin  in  these  cases  at  all.  In 
experienced  hands,  with  the  patient  under  continuous,  skilled 
observation  and  complete  control,  it  may  be  not  only  justifiable 
but  desirable,  to  endeavor  to  prolong  life  or  increase  comfort  by 
the  judicious  use  of  bacterial  preparations.  Under  any  other 
circumstances,  the  risk  of  doing  harm  and  of  hastening  death  out- 
weighs the  problematic  chance  of  doing  some  good. 

It  is  therefore  only  in  comparatively  early  cases  that  I  am  at 
present  prepared  to  recommend  tuberculin  for  general  use — and 
not  la  all  of  these. 

In  active— so-called  acute — cases,  with  marked  febrile  move- 
movement  and  energetic  tissue  changes,  I  have  indeed,  seen  tuber- 
culin do  good;  but  only  in  skilled  hands,  with  experienced  atten- 
dants in  charge  of  the  patient,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
environment  under  control.  Such  cases,  therefore,  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  paper. 

In  quite  early  cases  of  a  sluggish,  or  at  least  inactive  type, 
tuberculin  is  rarely  needed.  When  suitable  environment  and 
proper  food  can  be  obtained,  and  when  the  physician  is  not  afraid 
to  use  drugs  judidously^ — especially  preparations  of  iodin  (including 
the  thyroid  gland),  of  calcium,  of  arsenic  and  of  iron— recovery 
will,  in  the  vast  preponderance  of  cases,  take  place  without  it. 

Sometimes,  however,  even  in  the  class  of  cases  under  considera- 
tion, those,  namely,  in  which  tissue  changes  have  not  progressed 
beyond  the  stage  of  infiltration  and  in  which  fever  has  not  de- 
veloped— improvement  may  be  unduly  slow,  despite  fresh  air  and 
good  food,  judicious  regulation  of  exercise  and  rest,  and  the  wise 
choice  of  medicaments.  In  another  small  group  of  cases,  the 
improvement  which  sets  in  during  the  first  few  months  of  good 
treatment,  may  come  to  an  abrupt  standstill,  considerably  short 
of  the  point  at  which  we  can  look  for  permanent  recovery.  In 
another,  and  still  smaller,  proportion  of  cases,  not  only  will  the 
improvement  come  to  a  standstill,  but  there  may  even  be  retro- 
gression. Some  tendency  to  febrile  disturbance  may  be  manifested; 
there  will  be  loss  of  appetite,  perhaps  loss  of  weight;  liquid  rSles 
may  appear.  In  each  of  these  three  groups  of  cases — (1)  those  in 
which  improvement  does  not  begin  quickly,  or  progress  with  suffi- 
cient activity;  (2)  those  in  which  improvement  is  prematurely 
arrested;  and  (3)  those  in  which  retrogression  threatens  or  occurs^ 
tuberculin  employed  with  care  and  discretion  will  frequently  prove 
of  the  utmost  advantage. 

In  the  first  stages  of  its  use  the  patient  should  be  kept  strictly 
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at  rest;  especially  so  in  those  cases  which  show  liquefaction  or  a 
tendency  to  elevation  of  temperature.  Afterward  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  patient  at  rest  only  on  the  day  when  tuberculin 
is  given,  or  that  and  the  day  following.  Still  later,  when  distinct 
improvement  has  set  in  and  tolerance  to  the  doses  given  has  been 
secured,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  move  around  as  usual,  even 
while  taking  the  remedy. 

It  b  particularly,  however,  in  two  other  classes  of  cases  that  I 
have  seen  the  best  results  from  the  use  of  tuberculin  by  the  mouth. 

Certain  patients  with  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosb,  go  along 
after  the  first  months  or  years  of  improvement,  (a)  T^ithout  definite 
recovery,  or  (6)  with  periods  of  relapse  or  recrudescence,  in  which 
there  may  be  merely  increase  of  cough,  with  perhaps  slight  hemo- 
ptysis, a  limited  area  of  fine  rfiles,  and  an  insignificant  rise  of  tem- 
perature; or  there  may  be  days,  or  weeks,  of  considerable  fever, 
marked  activity  in  physical  signs,  and  even  invasion  of  new  areas. 
The  relapses  may  thus  be  very  mild  or  quite  severe. 

Formerly,  in  my  practice,  these  latter  patients  were  treated  in 
the  following  manner.  Absolute  rest  was  instituted  so  soon  as 
sjTnptoms  of  retrogression  appeared,  no  matter  how  trifling,  appar- 
ently, these  symptoms  might  be — perhaps  only  the  headache  and 
malaise  that  come  to  be  recognized  as  premonitorj-  indications.  Diet 
was  regulated ;  ice  applied  over  the  heart  if  body  temperature  exceeded 
99.8°  F. ;  perhaps  the  chest  lightly  blistered  over  the  area  of  renewed 
liquefaction;  and  appropriate  medicaments  prescribed  —  usually 
creosote  carbonate  in  rather  full  doses,  sometimes  digitalis,  also  in 
full  doses,  sometimes  quinine  hydrobromide,  also  in  full  doses.  I  now 
find  that  if,  in  addition,  the  administration  of  tuberculin  be  insti- 
tuted and  cautiously  continued,  improvement  is  more  sure  and  more 
rapid  than  when  tuberculin  is  not  used.  Care  and  caution  are  needed, 
however,  in  choosing  the  time,  and  the  dose,  and  in  adjusting  the 
increase  of  dose;  and  the  maximal  quantity  reached  is  rarely  so 
much  as  one  ten-thousanth  of  a  milligram.  It  is  necessary,  more- 
over, to  observe  the  physical  signs  quite  closely  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  intensity  of  focal  phenomena  is  not  increased  by  the 
tuberculin.  Quite  often  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the  relapse  begins 
to  show  distinct  signs  of  amelioration,  or  even  until  after  recovery 
from  the  relapse — that  is  to  say,  until  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
most  acute  symptoms.  Tuberculin  may  then  be  given  with  intervals 
of  from  three  to  seven  days  between  doses,  and  with  cautious  increase 
of  quantity  up  to  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  milligram — rarely  beyond 
this— over  a  period  of  some  months. 

Accumulating  experience  tends  to  show  that  the  tendency  to 
relapse  is  thus  greatly  diminished,  and  in  some  cases  apparently 
abolished;  though  of  course,  many  years  must  elapse  before  a 
judgment  of  this  kind  can  be  considered  final.  Thus  I  well  remember 
such  a  case,  before  the  days  in  which  I  was  willing  to  use  tuberculin. 
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in  which  eight  years  passed  in  apparent  health,  and  then,  following 
an-  indiscreet  change  of  climate,  a  very  severe  and  troublesome 
relapse  set  in.  One  should  not  be  over-sanguine,  therefore,  in  his 
statements  or  his  expectations  concerning  patients  of  this  group. 
Still  there  is  suiBcient  evidence  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  tuber- 
culin helps  both  to  postpone  relapses  and  to  diminish  their  intensity 
and  their  duration. 

As  to  those  cases  which  simply  "hang  fire,"  as  it  were — neither 
recovering  entirely  nor  losing  much  ground — tuberculin  is  of  dis- 
tinct service.  It  should  be  given  say  once  or  twice  weekly,  for 
three  months  or  more;  then  intermitted  for  a  month  or  two;  then 
resumed;  and  so  on  over  a  period  of  years.  Sometimes  it  clinches 
the  recovery.    Always  it  brings  about  marked  improvement. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  tubereulin  is  advocated  neither 
as  a  specific  nor  as  a  sole  curative  means,  but  simply  as  a  slight 
additional  sttTrndtis  to  the  natural  defensive  and  recuperative 
processes  of  the  organism — a  little  push  to  start  them  working  in 
the  beginning,  or  to  send  them  on  when  they  show  lack  of  momen- 
tum—a little  help  to  overcome  imexpected  obstacles  or  contrary 
forces  that  might  even  turn  the  wheels  backward.  And  as  too 
strong  a  push,  or  a  push  at  the  wrong  time  might  upset  the  machine, 
one  needs  always  to  be  careful  and  conservative  in  its  application. 

Case  Records.  Perhaps  brief  notes  of  a  few  typical  cases  will 
bring  out  more  clearly,  through  concrete  illustration,  the  chief 
points  that  have  been  set  forth. 

Case  I. — Recurrent  tvherculoitspenbTorushitis.    Recovery. 

H.  D.  Jr.,  now  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  came  under  my  care 
at  the  age  of  nine  years.  He  was  a  thin,  anemic,  iIl-de\'eIoped 
child,  with  more  or  less  constant  cough  and  expectoration.  Several 
members  of  hb  mother's  famQy  had  died  of  tuberculosis,  and  a 
previous  attendant  had  tpld  his  parents  that  he  "would  not  live 
to  be  twelve  years  old."  Physical  examination  showed  scattered 
dulness  throughout  both  lungs,  especially  marked  along  the  borders 
of  the  sternum,  and  both  fine  and  coarse  crackling  rfiles.  He  had 
fever  (102°  F.)  when  first  seen,  and  for  fourteen  years,  despite 
the  marevelous  general  improvement  resulting  from  hygienic  and 
medicinal  treatment,  he  continued,  once  or  twice  yearly,  to  have  brief 
relapses,  attended  with  fever  and  with  loss  of  fiesh  and  strength. 
Profuse,  fine  rfiles  would  be  heard,  chiefly  in  the  middle  areas  of  the 
lungs  and  at  the  posterior  bases— sometimes,  however,  at  the  apices. 
These  attacks  usually  followed  a  period  of  prolonged  fatigue  from 
overwork  or  some  indiscreet  exposure.  The  young  man,  however, 
had  grown  tall,  broad,  and  robust,  weighed  about  175  pounds, 
was  a  skilled  swimmer  and  tennis  player,  and  kept  active  in  his 
outdoor  occupation  as  assistant  manager  of  a  large  estate.  About 
four  years  ago,  during  a  relapse  in  the  summer  time,  I  added  to 
the  usual  treatment  of  rest  and  creosotal,  the  use  of  T,  R.  tablets 
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by  the  mouth;  begmning  with  one  one-huDdred-thousandth  of  a 
milligram  and  increasing  to  one  twenty-thousandth  of  a  milligram. 
The  recovery  was  not  much  quicker  than  usual  (taking  about 
four  weeks),  but  the  recuperative  tendencies  were  distinctly  stimu- 
lated, so  that  the  patient  felt  better  during  the  attack  than  was  the 
rule,  and  was  stronger  after  it.  The  tuberculin  treatment  was 
continued  for  six  months,  with  gradual  increase  of  dose  to  one  five- 
thousandth  of  a  milligram;  and  then  (active  physical  signs  having 
been  absent  for  five  months)  a  somewhat  rapid  increase  to  one 
one-thousandth  of  a  milligram  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  provok- 
ing and  overcoming  febrile  reaction.  During  this  latter  period, 
rest  in  bed  was  enforced  on  the  "tuberculin  days,"  once  weekly. 
After  one  one-thousandth  of  a  mOligram  could  be  borne  n-ithout 
rise  of  temperature,  a  slightly  smaller  dose  was  continued  once  a 
week  for  three  months  longer.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  relapse 
— this  being  the  fourth  year  of  exemption.  However,  tuberculin 
treatment  was  resumed  every  year  except  the  present,  for  a  period 
of  two  months,  beginning,  for  convenience  of  notation,  with  the  ■ 
anniversary  of  the  last  attack.  The  dose  used  was  one  ten-thou- 
sandth milligram  bi-weekly. 

Case  II. — Active  early  tuberculosis  of  lungs.    Recovery. 

S.  S.,  aged  twenty-five  years,  traveling  salesman,  was  first  seen 
in  the  fall  of  1909.  He  had  had  a  distressing  cough  for  three  months 
or  more,  was  losing  flesh  and  strength  rapidly,  and  had  recently 
developed  fever.  His  evening  temperature  was  102.2°  F.,  the  pulse 
rate  varied  around  120.  There  was  scattered  dulness,  principally 
at  the  apices,  with  fine,  dry  r£les  on  the  left  and  small  moist  rSIes 
on  the  right.  He  was  put  to  bed  in  the  open  air  (with  an  ice-bag 
to  the  precordium  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  several  times  daily),  and 
fed  upon  underdone,  finely  chopped  beef,  and  hot  water.  Creosotal 
and  tincture  of  digitalis  were  administered  in  ascending  doses, 
for  effect.  Later,  slight  blisters  (one  inch  square)  were  made  from 
time  to  time  (one  or  two  weekly)  over  the  upper  anterior  chest, 
being  allowed  to  dry  without  opening.  The  patient  lost  four  pounds 
the  first  week,  two  pounds  the  second  week,  nothing  the  third 
week.  In  the  fourth  week  he  began  to  gain;  and  by  the  end  of 
another  month,  fever  and  r&les  had  disappeared,  cough  was  markedly 
lessened,  appetite  was  good,  strength  had  begun  to  return,  and 
there  had  been  a  net  increase  of  twenty  pounds  in  weight.  Digitalis 
had  been  withdrawn  and  capsules  of  creosote  and  morrhuol  were 
substituted  for  the  creosotal.  Improvement  continued,  although 
the  patient  was  now  permitted  to  move  around.  After  some  four 
months  longer  of  treatment,  during  which  "soluble"  calcium 
lactophosphate  (given  in  hot  water  an  hour  before  meals)  had  been 
added  to  the  medication,  Mr.  S.  was  allowed  to  work  a  few  hours 
daily,  calling  upon  city  customers.  The  total  net  gain  in  weight 
at  this  time  was  thirty  pounds;  and  the  diet,  while  still  consisting 
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chiefly  of  rare  broiled  or  roast  beef  and  hot  water,  included  also 
milk,  eggs,  rice,  toast,  butter,  broths,  fresh  fruit,  and  green  vege- 
tables. In  the  course  of  some  two  months,  occasional  cough  began 
to  return,  there  was  more  or  leas  malaise  and  some  tendency  to 
fever,  with  an  impairment  of  appetite  and  a  loss  of  five  pounds  in 
weight.  Some  moist  sounds  were  heard  at  one  apex.  Rest  was 
reinstituted,  and  the  fever,  rfiles  and  cough  disappeared,  but 
returned  when  the  patient  resumed  moderate  activity.  Renewed 
rest  was  again  followed  by  improvement,  fever  subsiding  as  before. 
Tuberculin  residue  was  then  given,  the  initial  dose  being  one  one- 
millionth  of  a  milligram  and  the  increase  quite  gradual.  At  one 
one-hundred-thousandth  milligram,  reaction  was  manifested  by 
a  slight  rise  of  temperature  (99,5°  F.).  Within  twenty-four  hours, 
however,  the  temperature  fell  to  a  point  slightly  subnormal.  The 
same  dose  was  repeated  twice  weekly  for  a  month,  without  again 
causing  fever.  Cautious  increase  was  now  made,  pausing  or  reducing 
the  dose  whenever  the  temperature  rose  and  then  attempting  to 
push  on  again  to  and  beyond  the  reaction  dose,  until  finally  the 
patient  became  able  to  b^ar  one  one-thousandth  of  a  milligram 
without  the  slightest  febrile  or  other  disturbance.  During  this 
time  (some  four  months),  rest,  while  not  absolute  and  continuous, 
was  fairly  maint^ned ;  and  complete  rest  was  ordered  not  only  on  the 
day  the  tuberculin  was  given,  but  also  on  the  followii^  day,  even 
when  no  untoward  reaction  was  observed.  If  febrile  reaction  occurred 
the  patient  was  kept  absolutely  quiet  until  it  had  passed  over,  and, 
as  a  rule,  for  forty-eight  hours  longer.  After  the  dose  of  one  one- 
thousandth  of  a  milligram  was  tolerated  several  times  in  succession, 
the  patient  was  permitted  to  move  around,  except  on  the  day 
tuberculin  was  given,  and  the  dose  was  diminished  to  one  two- 
thousandth  of  a  milligram.  This  was  kept  up  for  a  month  longer. 
Tuberculin  was  then  withdrawn  for  a  month,  to  be  resumed  with  an 
initial  dose  of  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  milligram.  For  three  years, 
the  plan  of  taking  the  T.  R.  tablets  once  or  twice  weekly  for  a 
month,  and  then  omitting  them — at  first  for  a  month,  later  for  two 
months — ^was  followed  pretty  regularly.  The  patient  was  allowed 
to  pursue  his  usual  occupation  all  this  time,  except  for  absolute 
rest  on  the  "tuberculin  day."  The  tuberculin  was  then  withdrawn 
altogether.  The  patient  still  remains  well,  fat,  vigorous,  and  ruddy. 
I  saw  him  so  recently  as  a  week  before  this  acount  was  written,  and 
could  find  no  evidence  of  pathological  activity  in  the  lungs. 

Case  III, — Advanced  pubnoTuiTy  tuberculoais  with  tendency  to  alter- 
nate  quiescence  and  reCTudescence.  Prohngation  of  quiescent  periods. 
IHminiehed  severity  of  relapses. 

Mrs.  S.  P.,  was  aged  twenty-five  years  when  she  came  under 
observation  in  1907.  Her  father  and  sister  had  died  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  a  brother  of  tuberculous  meningitis.  She  had 
been  coughing  for  some  eighteen  months,  had  been  losing  fiesh 
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during  all  that  time,  and  had  had  fever  and  night  sweats  for  three 
months.  Menses  had  ceased,  and  the  patient  was  quite  anemic,  a 
condition  aggravated  by  recent  hemorrhages.  Tubercle  bacilli 
were  numerous  in  the  sputum.  There  was  considerable  dulness 
over  the  lungs,  chiefly  apical  on  the  left,  and  middle  lobe  on  the 
right,  but  extensively  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  both 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  A  fairly  large,  "active  cavity"  was 
evident  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  superior  lobe  of  the  left.  On 
the  right  there  was  a  small  apical  cavity  and  numerous  scattered, 
high-pitched  liquid  rfiles  in  other  parts  of  the  lung.  Rest  in  the 
open  air,  and  appropriate  diet  and  medication  (calcium,  creosote, 
arsenic)  were  instituted.  The  patient  rapidly  impro\-ed,  gaining 
considerable  in  strength,  weight,  and  sense  of  well-being,  and  losing 
fever  and  sweats.  The  liquid  rfiles  disappeared,  the  cavities  ap- 
parently became  dry.  In  some  six  months  there  was  recrudescence 
of  activity,  and  after  six  or  eight  weeks,  renewed  improvement. 
This  course  continued  for  some  three  years,  there  always  being  a 
little  further  extension  of  tissue  loss  as  a  net  result  of  each  relapse. 
Tuberculin  (O.  T.)  was  then  cautiously  "administered  by  the  mouth, 
the  patient  being  taken  into  a  sanatorium  for  the  purpose  of  close 
observation.  The  initial  dose  was  one  one-millionth  of  a  milligram: 
the  maximal  dose  reached  during  three  months  of  absolute  rest 
being  one  twenty-thousandth  of  a  milligram.  Improvement  was 
steady  and  persistent.  Calcium  was  continued,  creosote  and  arsenic 
alternated,  weekly,  and  tuberculin  given  once  monthly  in  quantities 
cautiously  increased  to  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  milligram.  The 
patient  is  kept  at  complete  rest  the  tuberculin  day  and  the  day 
following:  but  permitted  to  move  around  for  half  a  day  on  other 
days.  At  one  time  staphylococcic  and  streptococcic  bacterins  were 
used  additionally,  to  combat  the  mixed  infection,  Tubereulinum 
purum  and  tubercle  bacilli  residue  have  been  tried  in  substitution 
for  O.  T.  the  effects  appearing  to  be  much  the  same  whatever 
preparation  is  used. 

The  net  result  has  not  been  to  bring  about  recovery  in  this 
rather  severe  case,  but  to  prolong  the  periods  of  quiescence  and  to 
les.sen  both  the  severity-  and  the  duration  of  the  relapses.  The 
comfort  of  the  patient  has  been  markedlj-  increased,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  her  life  has  already  been  greatly  lengthened,  and  may 
last  for  several  years  more.  Tubereulin  is  resumed  and  withdrawn, 
and  the  dose  varied  from  one  twenty-thousandth  to  one  one-thou- 
sandth milligram,  according  to  the  varying  indications;  and  the 
same  course  is  pursued  in  regard  to  arsenic,  iron,  and  creosote. 
Calcium  is  kept  up  rather  continuously.  Blisters  are  applied  from 
time  to  time. 

Case  IV. — Moderately  advanced,  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Improtement. 

Miss  P.  H.,  aged  nineteen  jears,  has  come  under  observation  but 
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recently,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  form  any  conclusion  a?  to  ultimate 
results.  The  case  is  cited  merely  to  permit  introduction  of  a  tem- 
perature chart  showing  marked  febrile  reaction  to  a  dose  of  one 
one-hundred-thousandth  milligram  T.  R.  per  oa.  This  n-as  given  in 
error— fortunately  without  permanent  damage.  The  patient  is  now 
afebrile,  and  not  only  has  the  loss  of  weight,  which  was  rapid  prior 
to  coming  under  treatment,  been  checked,  but  a  gain  of  six 
pounds  in  five  weeks  was  made.  An  active  cavity  in  the  left 
upper  lobe  is  becoming  quiescent — almost  dry.  All  symptoms 
have  been  favorably  modified.  This  improvement  is  not  attributable 
solely  to  tubercle  bacilli  residue,  since  rest  in  the  open  air,  appropriate 
diet,  the  administration  of  ichthyol  in  doses  of  5  to  10  minims  (en- 
capsulated), and  mild  blistering  over  the  region  of  cavitation  have 
done  their  part.  The  toxic  effectiveness  of  the  oral  method  ot 
administration  of  T.  R.  is,  however,  strikingly  demonstrated,  and 
the  lack  of  permanent  ill  result  is  to  be  noted. 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  Cases  I  and  II  illustrate 
fairly  well  the  two  groups  of  cases  in  which  tuberculin  may  best 
be  used  by  the  general  practitioner — always,  however,  with  due  care 
and  caution.  Cases  III  and  IV  illustrate  a  class  of  cases  in  which 
special  experience,  skilled  niwsing  and  favorable  environment  are 
necessary.  To  multiply  instances  would  add  nothing  to  the  force 
of  the  illustrations,  except  perhaps  to  bring  out  some  additional 
differences  of  detail  in  symptoms,  progress  and  treatment,  and 
thus  emphasize  the  necessity  for  strict  individualization  in  the 
management  of  each  patient. 


ECZEMATOID  RmOWORH,  PARTICDLABLY  OF  THE  HANDS 
AND  FEET. 

By  M.  B.  Hartzell.  M.D.,  LL.D., 


A  LITTLE  more  than  half  a  century  ago  Hebra  described,  with  his 
usual  astonishing  accuracy  and  clearness,  a  peculiar  form  of  derma- 
titis occurring  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  thigh  and  on  the 
scrotum,  extending  occasionally  thence  up  over  the  pubic  region 
and  backward  between  the  buttocks.  This  dermatitis  was  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  severe  itching,  by  scaling,  and  iii  the  severer 
forms  b>'  oozing  and  some  crusting.  It  presented  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  eczema,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  special  form  of  this 
affection,  giving  to  it,  on  account  of  the  usually  sharply  defined 
border  presented  by  the  patches,  the  name  eczema  marginatum. 
A  few  years  later  Kobner  found  mycelial  threads  in  the  scales  taken 
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from  patches  of  eczema  marginatum,  a  discovery  confirmed  later 
by  Pick  and  Kaposi,  which  established  the  parasitic  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  removed  it  permanently  from  the  category  of  eczema. 
With  this  eczema-like  form  of  ringworm  the  profession  has  long 
been  more  or  less  famOiar.  Notwithstanding  its  superficial  re- 
semblance to  eczema  in  many  of  its  symptoms,  such  as  marked 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  severe  and  prolonged 
itching,  desquamation,  oozing,  and  crusting,  other  features,  such 
as  the  sharp  cbcumscription  of  the  patches,  the  occasional  partial 
or  complete  spontaneous  involution  of  the  central  portion  make  it 
evident,  even  to  those  with  limited  experience  with  cutaneous 
disease,  that  it  is  not  a  true  eczema  although  resembling  it. 

Within  a  few  years,  indeed  so  late  as  1910,  Sabouraud  called 
attention  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  ecz«matoid  inflammation 
on  the  hands  and  feet,  more  particularly  the  fingers  and  toes,  due 
to  the  same  fungus  which  causes  the  eczema  marginatum  of  Hebra, 
and  which  resembles  vesicular  and  pustular  eczema  of  these  regions 
so  closely  as  to  be  practically  indistinguishable  from  them  without 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  It  is  to  this  parasitic  eczema,  for  it  is 
even  more  an  eczema,  so  far  as  its  clinical  features  are  concerned, 
than  eczema  marginatum,  that  I  especially  desire  to  call  attention, 
more  particularly  since  the  profession,  with  the  exception  of  those 
specially  concerned  with  cutaneous  diseases,  is  as  yet  quite  unaware 
of  its  existence,  and  faiUng  to  recognize  its  parasitic  nature  fail 
completely  in  its  treatment. 

Within  the  past  few  years  four  cases  of  eczematoid  ringworm 
have  come  under  my  observation  in  which  the  presence  of  a  parasitic 
fungus  was  demonstrated  without  difficulty,  and  one  other  case, 
at  present  under  observation,  in  which  the  remarkably  prompt 
disappearance  of  the  disease  after  the  employment  of  parasiticide 
remedies  left  but  little  doubt  of  its  parasitic  nature,  although  the 
microscopic  demonstration  of  fungus  was  not  satbfaetory. 

The  first  case,  which  is  related  from  memory,  the  notes  having 
been  lost,  occurred  in  a  youth,  aged  seventeen  years,  who  was  sent 
to  me  by  his  father,  a  physician,  for  advice  concerning  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  occupying  the  outer  side  of  the  left  leg,  just 
aboA'C  the  shoe-top.  The  inflamed  area  was  about  the  size  of  the 
palm,  quite  ill-defined  at  its  borders,  slightly  scaly,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  moderate  amount  of  itching.  The  duration  of  the  patch 
was  somewhat  indefinite,  but  it  had  lasted  a  month  or  two.  Micro- 
scopic examination  of  scales  taken  from  the  inflamed  area  revealed 
mmiierous  mycelial  threads;  and  under  the  use  of  a  parasiticide 
ointment  the  disease  soon  disappeared.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this 
youth  had  had  formerly  an  extensive  ringworm  of  the  scalp  which 
had  persisted  in  spite  of  treatment  {it  was  before  the  disco^'e^y  of 
the  efiicacy  of  the  roentgen  rays  in  this  obstinate  malady)  until 
he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age. 
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Mrs.  S.,  a  woman  of  wealth  and  leisure,  aged  about  fifty  years, 
was  referred  to  me  by  her  physician  for  the  treatment  of  an  obstinate 
affection  of  the  toes  of  both  feet.  The  disease,  which  occupied 
the  plantar  surface,  consisted  of  an  nnusual  dryness,  with  slight 
fissuring,  scaling,  and  some  itching.  It  had  lasted  a  number  of 
years,  and' although  trivial  in  appearance,  had  given  the  patient 
great  annoyance.  It  had  been  regarded  as  an  eczema  by  the  many 
physicians  she  bad  consulted;  it  had  been  treated  by  all  manner 
of  salves  and  washes  without  material  improvement,  and  a  course 
of  roentgen-ray  treatment  had  been  equally  ineffective.  The 
disease  resembled  a  mild  squamous  eczema,  but  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  scrapings  made  from  the  affected  surface  revealed 
fragments  of  mycelium,  the  scantiness  of  the  fungus  elements 
being  due  without  doubt  to  the  frequent  cleansing  of  the  parts  which 
the  patient  insisted  upon.  Under  the  use  of  parasiticide  ointments, 
especially  one  containing  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids,  to  whicb 
reference  will  be  made  again,  improvement  began  at  once,  and  a 
complete  cure  after  a  time  followed.  This  case  is  specially  inter- 
esting not  only  because  of  its  long  duration,  but  because  of  the  failure 
of  a  considerable  number  of  physicians,  one  of  them  at  least  a 
trained  dermatologist,  to  recognize  the  parasitic  nature  of  the 
affection. 


Ringworm  of  the  to«B  resembling  inteitrisinous  eczema.     A,  sligbtly  reddcnEd  and 


Mr.  L.,  a  man,  aged .  twentj'-four  years,  a  law  student, 
who  came  to  the  Skin  Dispensary  of  the  University  Hospital  in 
March  of  this  year,  had  suffered  for  three  or  four  months  from 
an  affection  of  the  toes  of  both  feet   characterized  by  redness. 
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scaling,  and  lissuring  in  the  flexures  and  between  the  toes,  accom- 
panied by  moderate  itching.  The  disease  was  slowly  spreading 
backward  upon  the  soles,  and  a  new  focus  was  just  beginning  some 
distance  away  from  the  original  site  of  the  eruption,  as  a  pea-sized 
red  patch  with  an  elevated  dry  epidermic  border.  It  had  first 
appeared  while  the  patient  was  in  Panama,  had  continued  without 
interruption  up  to  the  time  of  his  visit  to  the  dispensary,  and 
resembled  closely  an  intertriginous  eczema,  except  ^at  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  patches  where  (hey  extended  upon  the  sole  were 
much  more  sharply  defined  than  is  usual  in  that  disease.  Micro- 
scopic examination  of  scales  from  the  toes  showed  an  abundance  of 
mycelial  threads  of  unusual  length;  and  treatment  by  a  parasiticide 
ointment  was  promptly  followed  by  recovery. 

(Since  the  above  was  written  this  patient  has  returned  with  a 
reinfection,  probably  the  result  of  wearing  an  old  pair  of  straw  bath 
slippers  worn  when  he  had  the  disease  before.  After  remaining 
well  for  four  or  five  months  a  red  and  scaling  patch  appeared  in  the 
centre  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  sole,  which  slowly  enlarged 
until  at  present  it  is  the  size  of  a  silver  quarter,  and  to  the  outer 
■  side  of  this  patch  is  a  smaller  oblong  one  presenting  the  same 
features.  The  under  surface  of  the  third  toe  of  the  left  foot  is 
likewise  slightly'  red  and  scaly.  The  epidennophjlon  was  found  in 
scales  taken  from  the  larger  patch  on  the  right  sole.) 

In  May  of  this  year,  Mr.  T,,  a  youth,  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  a  student  in  a  school  for  boys  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia, 
was  sent  to  me  for  advice  concerning  a  chronic  inflanmiation  of  the 
sides  and  palmar  surface  of  the  right  index  and  middle  fingers  with 
a  portion  of  the  palm  adjacent.  It  resembled  a  mild  scaly  eczema, 
for  which  it  had  been  mistaken  by  his  former  medical  adviser,  had 
lasted  for  six  months,  and  had  been  uninfluenced  by  treatment. 
An  abundance  of  mycelia  was  readily  demonstrated  in  scrapings 
from  the  diseased  area;  and  recovery  took  place  within  an  unusually 
brief  time  under  the  use  of  the  salicylic  and  benzoic  acid  ointment 
already  referred  to.  The  patient  when  told  that  his  disease  was  a 
variety  of  ringworm,  stated  that  he  had  had  a  ringworm  of  the 
axilla  and  thighs  the  previous  summer. 

From  the  time  of  Hebra  until  a  very  recent  period  the  so-called 
eczema  marginatum  was  universally  regarded  as  simply  an  unusually 
inflammatory  form  of  ringworm  due  to  the  same  organism  which 
causes  the  ordinary  forms,  the  greater  degree  of  inflammation 
being  the  result  of  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  regions  affected 
which  greatly  favor  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  and  the  friction  to 
which  the  parts  are  subjected.  Hebra,  however,  had  early  made  the 
observation  that  "when  eczema  marguiatum  attacks  hairy  parts 
.  .  .  .  no  alteration  is  produced  in  the  state  of  the  hairs — they 
neither  change  color,  lose  their  glossy  appearance,  fall  out,  nor 
break  off.    Nor  has  anyone  ever  succeeded  in  demonstradng  the 
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presence  of  fungus  therein."'  It  remained  for  Sabouraud,  to 
whom  we  owe  epoch-making  discoveries  in  connection  with  the 
trichophj'ton  fungus  and  related  organisms,  to  correctly  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  immunity  of  the  hair  in  regions  such  as  the 
pubis  and  axilla,  attacked  by  eczema  marginatum.  He  established 
the  fact  that  these  eczema-like  forms  of  ringworm  are  produced  by 
an  organism  which  differs  "botanically  .  .  .  from  all  the  ring- 
worm fungi  30  much  that  the  differentiation  may  be  made  by  a 
glance  at  a  preparation  through  the  microscope."  This  fungus, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  epidermophyton  inguinale,  differs 
from  the  ordlnarj'  varieties  of  the  trichophyton  not  only  micro- 
scopically, but  culturally  as  well;  and  unlike  the  trichophyton, 
does  not  invade  the  hair,  but  the  upper  layers  of  epidermis  only, 
Whitfield,  who  has  reported  from  time  to  time  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  of  eczema-like  ringworm  of  the  hands  and  feet,  divides 
them  into  three  varieties.  In  the -first  there  is  a  vesicobullous 
eruption  which  often  appears  suddenly  and  presents  the  features 
of  an  acute  eczema;  indeed  the  differential  diagnosis  is  quite 
impossible  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  In  cases  of  this  type 
the  infiammation  is  at  times  quite  severe:  in  one  under  Whitfield's . 
observation  the  hands  and  feet  were  swollen,  covered  with  vesicles 
which  in  the  palms  had  run  together  to  form  bullte.  Fungus  was 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  roof  of  the  vesicles.  The  author 
believes  some  of  these  cases  are  the  result  of  infection  with  an 
ectothrix  instead  of  the  epidermophyton.  The  second  variety 
resembles  an  intertriginous  eczema,  and  b  found  chiefly  on  the 
under  surface  of  and  between  the  toes,  although  the  hands  may  be 
likewise  affected.  This  form,  which  commonly  follows  an  acute 
attack,  is  very  chronic  in  its  course.  In  the  third  variety,  which 
was  described  by  Djellaleddin  Moukhtar  in  1892,  the  palms  and 
soles  are  the  seat  of  a  more  or  less  marked  hyperkeratosis  which  is 
usually  preceeded  by  a  vesicular  and  pustular  eruption.  In  this 
last  variety,  according  to  Sabouraud,  we  have  to  do  with  a  genuine 
trichophytosis;  but  Whitfield  believes  this  form  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  the  epidermophj'ton,  having  obtained  cultures  of  this 
organism  from  two  cases. 

The  frequency  with  which  this  parasitic  eczema  occurs  is  con- 
siderable, and  it  will  almost  certainly  be  seen  much  more  frequently 
than  at  present  when  we  have  learned  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
fungus  in  every  case  of  eczema  of  the  fingers  and  toes  and  to  examine 
such  cases  microscopically.  Whitfield  saw  fifteen  cases  in  a  period 
of  three  years,  and  Sabouraud  asserts  that  eight  out  of  every  ten 
cases  of  so-called  intertrigo  of  the.  toes  are  actually  parasitic  the 
result  of  infection  with  the  epidermophyton  fungus.  Many  of  these 
cases  have  been  preceded  by  eczema  marginatum  of  the  groin  or 

'  Hebra  on  Diaeasea  of  the  Skin,  AppcndiJi,  vol.  v.  Sydenham  SocJety'H  TrsDHlatioD, 
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axilla;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  they  are  much  more  common 
in  the  well-to-do  classes  than  in  those  who  are  seen  in  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  hospitals. 

A  final  word  as  to  the  treatment:  In  our  own  hmited  experience 
we  have  found  the  ointment  suggested  by  Whitfield,  which  contains 
3  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid  with  5  per  cent,  of  benzoic  acid,  most 
effective;  but  it  cannot  be  used,  as  Whitfield  has  pointed  out, 
without  some  degree  of  caution  in  markedly  inflammatory  cases, 
as  it  occasionally  produces  considerable  irritation. 


aortic  aneurtsm  with  becusbeht  rsteb. 
By  Alexander  McPhedran,  MJ)., 


Mrs.  M.,  aged  thirty-six  years,  a  charwoman,  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital  October  18,  1913.  She  was  a  vigorous  woman,  with 
high  color,  but  she  said  she  was  considerably  paler  than  usual.  Her 
father  died  of  aneurysm.  She  had  two  living  children  and  one 
stillbirth,  twins.  She  lived  irregularly  and  drank  strong  liquors 
to  excess.  Five  or  six  weeks  before  entering  the  hospital  she  is  said 
to  have  been  kicked  below  the  right  scapula.  She  complained  of 
pain  in  this  part,  and  she  was  troubled  with  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Over  the  part  there  was  dulness,  and  the  breathing  sounds  were 
weak.  There  were  13,500  leukocytes  per  centimeter,  the  increase 
being  in  the  polymorphonuclear  cells.  She  did  not  appear  seriously 
ill;  with  the  fall  of  temperature  the  leukocytes  returned  to  normal 
and  remained  so  even  in  the  recurrent  attacks  of  fever.  The  signs 
in  the  chest  grew  gradually  less  marked  and  the  pain  ceased. 

In  the  general  examination  of  the  chest  signs  of  dilated  aorta 
were  found.  Its  pulsation  could  be  easily  felt  below  the  episternal 
notch.  Later,  by  the  screen,  a  pulsating  knob  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  was  seen.  The  Wassermann  test 
gave  a  marked  reaction. 

She  was  kept  five  weeks  under  observation  in  order  to  note  the 
natural  course  of  the  fever — it  showed  little  if  any  improvement. 
Then  mercurial  inunctions  were  made  and  potassium  iodide  given. 
There  was  only  one  sharp  rise  of  temperature  after  that,  but  slight, 
somewhat  irregular  fever  persisted,  and  six  weeks  later  salvarsan 
was  resorted  to,  A  first  intravenous  injection  of  0.3  gm.  was  given. 
There  was  no  reaction.  Eight  days  later  0,6  gm,  was  given,  still 
without  reaction.  A  similar  dose  was  given  eight  days  later,  fol- 
lowed by  a  slight  short  reaction,  the  temperature  rising  to  100°  F., 
but  fell  to  normal  and  remained  so.    A  fourth  dose  was  given  after 
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ten  days,  and  the  reaction  was  rather 
sharp,  the  temperature  reaching 
102.5°  F.,  but  again  fell  and  remained 
normal.  Thirteen  days  later  the  last 
injection  was  given;  the  reaction  was 
less;  temperature,  101.5°  F.  After 
that  the  temperature  remained  nor- 
mal while  in  the  hospital— six  weeks 
—and  her  general  health  improved 
very  much,  but  there  was  no  change 
apparent  in  the  state  of  the  aorta  or 
the  aneurysm,  and  the  Wasscrmann 
reaction  was  quite  as  marked. 
A  month  later  she  returned  for 
^  examination.    She  had  gained  much 

J*  weight  and  strength,  her  color   was 

florid,  and  she  appeared  very  vigo- 
rous. She  had  married  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Discussion.  The  object  of  this 
brief  paper  is  to  put  on  record  a 
detailed  statement  of  one  of  these 
rather  rare  cases  of  aortic  aneury.sm 
accompanied  by  recurrent  fever, 
doubtless  due  to  syphilis.  That  the 
toxemia  causing  the  fever  arises  from 
the  diseased  aorta  is  most  probable, 
but  not  certain,  as  it  may  originate 
in  foci  of  disease  in  other  parts.  Dila- 
tation and  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  is 
due  to  weakening  of  the  wall  caused 
.  by  the  organic  changes  where  the 
J  disease  is  most   advanced.    At  first 

B  these  "dilatations"  will  exist  during 

o  life  only,    while    the    aortic    wall  is 

under  tension,  and  may  not  be  evi- 
dent at  the  autopsy.  It  is  not  until 
they  become  quite  large  that  such 
"pouch  in  gs"  become  demonstrable 
even  with  the  screen  or  skiagram. 
Nevertheless  they  may  cause  serious 
t  pressure  results,  for  example,  by  oc- 

S  eluding  a  coronary  artery  with  rapidly 

a  fatal  results,  as  occurred  in  a  case 

reported  by  VVinternitz.' 

■  Johns  Hopkios  Hosp.  Bull.,  xiiv,  No.  269,  212. 
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As  is  usual,  once  the  infection  invades  the  deeper  structures,  such 
as  the  brain  and  walls  of  the  bloodvessels,  it  is  difBcuIt  to  eradicate. 
Even  great  improvement  may  follow  the  use  of  any  of  the  anti- 
sj-philitic  remedies,  but  it  is  seldom  that  cure  is  effected,  as  shown 
by  the  persistence  of  the  Wassermann  reaction.  Benefit  follows 
even  good  care  and  generous  diet;  greater  benefit  results  from  the 
addition  of  mercurials,  and  still  greater  benefit  follows  the  adminis- 
tration of  salvarsan. 

This  untoward  result  is  probably  due  to  the  slight  access  of  the 
blood-serum  to  the  spirochete,  owing  to  the  avascular  granulation 
tissue  in  which  it  becomes  embedded,  -Whether  resort  to  repeated 
courses  of  salvarsan  for  a  long  period  may  not  finally  effect  a  cure 
by  destroying  all  the  spirochetes  remains  to  be  proved.  There  is, 
however,  sufficient  evidence  to  render  such  a  course  at  least  encour- 
aging. The  chief  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  patients  to  submit  to 
the  necessarily  protracted  course  of  treatment,  especially  if,  as  in 
this  woman,  they  early  become  restored  to  a  satisfactory  feeling  of 
well-being. 


THE  EAKLT  DIAQHOSIS  OF  SPINAL  CORD  TUMORS. 

Br  Joseph  Coluns,  M.D., 

Henry  £.  Marks,  M.D., 

(From  the  Firat  Divisioii  of  the  Neurolosical  Institote  of  New  York.) 

We  report  two  cases  of  extra-medullary  tumor  of  the  spinal  cord, 
presenting  a  so-called  atypical  symptomatology,  and  with  these 
cases  in  mind  discuss  the  early  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

Case  I. — A  Russian  Jew,  eighteen  years  old,  whose  heredity 
and  past  history  are  negative,  entered  the  Neurolo^cal  Institute 
October  15,  1913,  when  the  following  history  was  obtained:  L'p 
to  three  months  ago  he  was  active  and  strong  on  the  legs.  His 
parents  then  noticed  that  his  gait  was  somewhat  unsteady,  that 
he  was  not  walking  in  a  straight  line.  A  month  later  he  b^;an  to 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  his  balance,  to  climb  stairs,  and  to  run.  He 
began  to  trip  and  tire  easily,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  he 
fell.  These  infirmities  steadily  progressed  up  to  three  weeks  ago. 
Since  then  there  has  been  little  or  no  change.  The  right  leg  he 
believes  has  been  weaker  from  the  start  than  the  left.  Otherwise 
he  has  had  no  symptoms,  and  feels  quite  well.  Regarding  sensory 
disturbance,  on  direct  questioning,  he  recalls  that  occasionally  he 
has  felt  sl^ht  drawing  sensations  in  the  backs  of  the  thighs  on 
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overexertion,  but  at  no  time  has  he  had  pain,  girdle  sensation,  or 
other  paresthesiae. 

He  is  well  developed  and  nourished.  The  face  has  an  expres- 
sion that  one  associates  with  existence  of  adenoids;  the  tonsils  are 
hypertrophied.  The  submental  and  cervical  glands  are  somewhat 
enlarged,  discrete,  and  hard;  the  thyroid  isthmus  is  palpable.  In 
the  chest  and  abdomen  nothing  abnormal  can  be  detected. 

His  pupils  are  not  quite  circular;  the  left  is  somewhat  greater 
than  the  right,  but  both  react  well  to  light  and  accommodation. 
The  cranial  nerves  are  otherwise  quite  negative.  His  upper  extrem- 
ities present  no  abnormalities.  The  abdominal  muscles  function 
well.  He  sits  up  readily  from  dorsal  decubitus  without  the  aid 
of  the  arms.  The  epigastric  and  abdominal  reflexes  are  lively  and 
about  equal.  His  spinal  column  shows  no  deformity,  no  tenderness 
and  range  of  movement  is  quite  free  in  all  directions. 

Examination  of  the  lower  extremities  reveals  definite  altera- 
tions. Over  both  hips  there  is  laterally  a  little  flattening,  especially 
on  the  right.  The  buttock  and  thigh  muscles  as  a  whole  have  a 
somewhat  flabby  consistence.  A  low  grade  of  hypotonia  is  present 
in  the  hamstring  groups,  particularly  the  left.  Kange  of  motion, 
is  normal  in  all  the  joints  except  for  dorsiflexion  of  the  right  ankle, 
which  is  moved  upward  in  moderate  valgus  position.  Despite 
normal  range,  however,  there  is  considerable  loss  of  power.  Flexion 
at  the  thighs  is  poorly  sustained,  and  only  with  great  effort;  adduc- 
tor power  is  feeble,  abductor  power  almost  nil,  the  left  thigh  is 
weaker  than  the  right.  At  the  knees,  both  flexors  and  extensors 
are  somewhat  weak,  especially  the  flexor  groups.  At  the  ankles, 
dorsiflexion  on  the  right  is  feeble,  on  the  left  only  slightly  affected. 
The  plantar  flexors  are  apparently  unimpaired.  There  is  some 
secondary  static  swaying  of  the  upraised  legs,  but  no  dynamic 
tremor,  ataxia,  or  asynergia.  The  knee-  and  ankle-jerks  are  some- 
what exaggerated  but  equal.  On  the  left  there  exists  typical 
Babinski  and  Oppenheim  phenomena,  and  marked  ankle-clonus. 
On  the  right  a  rapid  extensor  response,  inconstant  Oppenheim,  and 
exhaustible  clonus.  On  standing  certain  instabilities  appear:  the 
trunk  twbts  on  the  pelvis,  the  pelvis  sways  laterally,  the  legs  flex 
and  extend  irregularly  at  the  knees.  All  these  movements  are  of 
small  range,  however,  and  do  not  materially  disturb  equilibrium 
even  with  feet  together.  Well-marked  Itombergism  exists  with  a 
predominant  tendency  to  fall  to  the  right.  His  gait  shows  no  gross 
impairment;  at  most  it  is  mildly  spastic  ataxic.  He  is  able  to  climb 
stairs,  to  run,  and  to  perform  other  movements  calling  for  strength 
and  coordination. 

Sensation.  No  zone  of  hypersensibility  can  be  determined.  Over 
each  thigh  anteriorly  is  a  small  indefinite  patch  of  combined  hypes- 
thesia  and  anesthesia,  otherwise  touch  is  everywhere  intact.  A 
slight  grade  of  hypalgesia  starts  just  beneath  the  groin,  somewhat 
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abruptly  on  the  right,  more  gradually  on  the  left,  and  continues 
(though  relatively  greater  on  the  right  than  on  the  left)  without 
definite  alteration  anteriorly  to  the  toes.  Posteriorly  no  disturbance 
can  be  detected  on  the  right;  on  the  left  there  is  a  vague  relative 
bypalgesia  from  the  knee  hollow  downward.  The  levd  and  char- 
acter of  thermoesthesia  is  approximately  the  same  as  for  pain, 
namely,  the  level  of  the  groin  or  slightly  below.  On  the  right 
extremity  anteriorly  cold  is  not  perceived  and  heat  is  either 
diminished  or  not  felt.  On  the  left  extremity  anteriorly  the  same 
disturbances  are  apparent  but  are  less  marked.  Posteriorly  a 
mild  therm-hypesthesia  exists  right  and  left  from  the  knee  hollows 
down.  There  is  considerable  impairment  of  postural  and  passive 
movement  in  the  toes.  Vibration  sense  is  abolished  and  the  Weber 
circles  appear  abnormally  widened. 

The  electrical  reactions  of  accessible  muscles  are  normal.  The 
blood  and  spinal  fluid  show  no  abnormality. 

The  patient  remained  in  the  hospital  two  weeks.  During  this 
time  a  slight  improvement  was  noted.  His  condition  after  that, 
however,  grew  steadily  worse.  At  first  he  was  able  to  walk 
to  the  dispensary  unaided.  Soon  he  had  to  use  a  stick,  later  he 
could  only  come  when  someone  supported  him;  finally  he  was 
unable  to  come  at  all.  By  February,  1914,  the  spasticity  of  his 
legs  had  progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  stand 
unaided.  He  described  now  a  feeling  of  strain  on  the  right  side 
below  his  umbilicus,  a  slight  drawing  sensation  about  the  waist 
line  after  sitting  for  any  length  of  time,  and  on  defecation  a  sense 
of  internal  tenesmus,  as  if  the  intestine  had  not  emptied  itself.  Still 
there  was  no  actual  pain. 

Physical  examination,  February  11,  1914,  four  months  after  he 
was  first  seen,  revealed  a  marked  spastic  paraplegia,  double 
Babinski  phenomenon,  and  double  clonus.  The  sensory  disturb- 
ances had  greatly  advanced.  From  the  groin  downward  the  whole 
right  leg  except  for  a  small  patch  here  and  there  was  anesthetic. 
Over  the  left  leg,  especially  along  its  internal  surface,  were  irregular 
bands  of  diminbhed  touch  perception.  Pain  and  temperature  sen- 
sibilities had  suffered  practically  an  obsolute  loss  from  just  above 
the  knees  to  the  ankles  anteriorly;  and  elsewhere  from  the  level  of 
the  groin  downward,  especially  on  the  right,  they  were  gravely  dis- 
turbed. Sense  of  posture  and  of  passive  movement  was  completely 
abolished  in  the  toes.  No  areas  of  hj^restheaia  could  be  deter- 
mined and  the  changes  from  normal  to  diminished  sensation 
remained  much  as  first  described. 

The  diagnosis  of  tumor,  which  had  previously  been  made,  was 
now  considered  possible,  and  the  patient  was  urged  to  submit  to 
operation.  On  February  14,  1914,  laminectomy  was  performed  by 
Dr.  Elsberg.  Removal  of  the  spines  and  laminte  of  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebrse.  To  the  right  of  the  tenth 
dorsal  lamina,  dorsolateral  to  the  cord,  was  seen  a  bluish  mass. 
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over  the  lower  part  of  which  a  nerve  root  was  stretched.  After 
considerable  bone  had  been  rongeured  away  a  soft  extradural 
bluish  tumor,  about  4  cm.  in  length,  was  exposed.  The  nerve  root, 
posterior  dorsal  eleventh,  which  ran  over  the  tumor,  was  divided. 
The  tumor  was  freed  and  removed.  It  was  4  cm.  long,  about  1  cm. 
thick,  and  on  section  was  fibrous,  containing  spicules  of  bone.  On 
microscopic  examination  it  proved  to  be  a  fibroma  with  calcareous 
degeneration. 

Almost  at  once  the  patient  began  to  improve,  A  month  after 
the  operation,  though  still  weak,  he  was  walking  short  dis- 
tances without  assistance.  On  April  17,  1914,  he  showed  the 
following  condition:  the  right  epigastric  reflex  is  lively,  the  left 
present,  the  abdominals  are  feeble  right  and  left;  range  of  move- 
ment at  all  the  joints  is  normal,.  At  the  hips  flexor  power  is 
excellent;  adductor  fair;  abductor  still  rather  feeble.  At  the 
Icnees  and  ankles  no  definite  impairment  can  be  detected.  There 
is  possibly  still  a  slight  increase  of  tone  on  the  right,  but  this  is 
all  that  remains  of  his  marked  spasticity.  The  knee-  and  ankle- 
jerks  are  on  the  lively  side  and  equal.  Double  Babinski  and  clonus 
still  persist.  His  gait  is  somewhat  shambling  and  slightly  spastic, 
but  he  can  walk  a  mile  or  ihore  without  fatigue.  He  mounts 
stairs  and  stands  on  one  leg  without  difficulty.  The  superficial 
sensory  disturbances  of  the  legs  have  totally  disappeared.  There 
is  still  some  loss  of  posture  sensibility  and  of  passive  movement 
sensibility  in  the  toes,  however,  and  Kombergism  still  persists. 

Case  II. — A  Russian  girl,  aged  fifteen  years.  Heredity  and 
past  history  negative.  At  the  age  of  eleven  she  began  to  feel 
sharp  twinges  of  pain  over  the  precordia,  at  first  daily,  then  tft 
gradually  lengthening  intervals  up  to  six  or  seven  months  apart. 
The  pain  was  ne^er  severe  or  radiating,  but  was  localized  beneath 
the  breast.  A  so-called  attack  would  consist  of  but  a  single  twinge 
or  catch  and  no  more,  of  a  moment's  duration.  She  was  believed 
to  have  heart  disease.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  she  went  to 
work  as  an  errand  girl.  After  about  nine  months  she  began  to 
feel  tired  in  her  legs  at  night.  Three  months  later  she  began 
to  drag  her  right  foot.  She  was  told  at  a  hospital  that  she  was 
suflfering  from  flat-foot.  About  six  weeks  later  she  was  dragging 
her  left  foot.  At  the  same  time  she  began  to  complain  of  a  slight 
sense  of  heaviness  beneath  the  left  costal  margin,  relieved  by 
pressure,  and  of  hurried  action  of  the  bladder  with  occasional 
incontinence.  At  this  time  she  entered  the  Neurological  Institute 
July  20,  1911,  when  the  following  note  was  made:  The  patient  is 
well  developed  and  nourished.  The  cranial  nerves  and  upper  ex- 
tremities are  quite  negative.  The  epigastric  reflexes  are  present  equal 
but  sluggish,  the  abdominal  not  obtainable.  In  the  lower  extremi- 
ties no  atrophy  can  he  determined.  Both  legs  are  somewhat 
hypertonic,  amounting  to  slight  spasticity  on  the  right.  The 
knee-  and  ankle-jerks  are  equal  and  greatly  exaggerated.      Double 
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Babinski  and  ankle  clonus  exist,  the  latter  exhaustible  on  the  left. 
She  stands  insecurely  with  feet  together,  the  right  leg  being  very 
weak.  Her  gait  is  ^at  of  double  foot-drop  with  spasticity.  The 
right  leg,  which  is  much  more  profoundly  affected  than  the  left, 
she  swings  outward  very  much  as  does  a  hemiplegic.  Over  both 
legs,  especially  along  the  outer  surfaces,  are  patches  of  hypesthesia 
and  anesthesia  for  all  sensory  qualities.  There  is  some  blunting 
of  posture  and  passive  movement  of  the  toes.  No  zone  of  hyper- 
esthesia can  be  determined.    Electrical  examination  is  negative. 

The  patient's  condition  went  steadily  from  bad  to  worse.  The  fol- 
lowing is  extracted  from  a  note  made  six  weeks  after  her  admis- 
sion: She  is  now  wholly  unable  to  stand  or  walk.  Marked  spas- 
ticity appears  in  the  legs  on  attempts  at  active  and  passive  motion. 
In  dorW  decubitus  the  feet  are  in  typical  pes  cavus  posture.  The 
peroneal  muscles  are  wholly  inactive,  producing  double  foot-drop 
with  inward  inclination.  Active  movement  at  the  ankles  is  totally 
abolished.  The  thighs  are  thin  and  the  muscles  of  the  right  side 
have  the  appearance  of  beii^  slightly  atrophic.  The  lower  legs 
are  so  thin  that  they  can  be  spanned  with  the  hand.  All  the  tendon 
jerks  are  exaggerated,  and  there  is  continuous  patella  and  ankle 
clonus.  Double  Babinski  is  likewise  present.  Deep  sensibility  of 
the  lower  extremities  is  profoundly  impaired.  She  has  no  idea  of 
the  position  of  her  feet  and  legs.  Loss  of  tactile  sensibility  is  very 
ind^nite  both  in  quality  and  distribution.  Over  certain  portions 
of  the  lower  extremities  she  feels  the  cotton  wool  with  some  dis- 
tinctness; over  other  areas  she  does  not  recognize  it.  Tactile 
sensibUity  becomes  acute  on  the  left  side  posteriorly  after  the  iliac 
crest  is  passed.  On  the  right  side  it  does  not  become  acute  until 
the  border  of  the  ribs  is  reached.  Anteriorly  right  and  left  it  first 
becomes  normal  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  Pain  sensibility  does 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  obtunded.  Temperature  disturbance 
has  much  the  same  disturbance  as  tactile,  and  consists  of  reduc- 
tion, confusion,  and  absolute  loss.  Above  the  umbilicus  mistakes 
are  few. 

The  patient  remained  at  the  Neurological  Institute  seven  weeks, 
then  entered  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled.  Here  she 
gradually  improved.  At  the  end  of  seven  months,  with  the  aid  of 
braces  and  crutches,  she  could  walk  about  a  block.  A  month 
later  approximately  she  threw  one  crutch  aside.  Four  weeks 
later  the  braces  were  removed  from  the  left  leg  and  she  discovered 
she  coidd  bend  the  knee  almost  normally.  Soon  afterward  she 
was  able  to  walk  one  or  two  steps  without  crutches.  After  about 
a  month  of  steady  improvement  her  legs  began  to  gradually  weaken, 
until  in  May,  1913,  a  condition  of  complete  paraplegia  had  been 
reached  again. 

Physical  examination  revealed  a  condition  somewhat  similar 
to  that  noted  when  she  left  the  Neurological  Institute,  except  that 
it  was  more  pronounced.    In  contrast  to  the  marked  objective  dis- 
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turbance,  especially  on  the  motor  side,  her  only  subjective  sensory 
complaint  has  been  and  was  the  mild  feeling  of  heaviness  beneath 
the  left  costal  border.  The  slight  twinges  of  precordial  pain  had 
ceased  eighteen  months  before. 

Operaiion,  May  22,  1913,  at  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and 
Crippled,  by  Dr.  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  Associate  Surgeon  to  the 
Neurological  Institute.  Right  unilateral  laminectomy,  from  dorsal 
third  to  dorsal  seventh  inclusive  disclosed  an  extradural  cyst  lying 
under  the  dorsal  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  laminie,  mostly  to 
the  right  of  the  median  line  and  dorsally.  Two  projections  from 
the  main  cyst  reached  over  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  dorsally. 
The  cj'st  was  loosely  adherent  to  the  dura  and  was  attached  to  the 
bone  by  thin  fibrous  tissue,  above  and  below,  The  cord  beneath 
showed  no  other  change  than  that  due  to  prolonged  pressure. 
Wound  closed  without  drainage  by  layer  sutures.    Primary  union. 

Two  weeks  after  the  operation  she  began  to  move  her  toes.  A 
week  later  she  could  flex  and  extend  her  knees.  Seven  weeks 
after  the  operation,  with  the  aid  of  crutches,  she  was  walking 
from  one  end  of  the  ward  to  the  other.  At  the  end  of  July,  1913, 
she  discontinued  using  crutches.  For  the  past  eight  months  she 
has  felt  no  functional  disability  whatever. 

At  present  the  patient  goes  to  school.  She  walks  a  mile  or  so 
a  day  and  never  has  felt  stronger  or  healthier.  Physical  examina- 
rion  shows  a  slight  general  atrophy  of  the  right  thigh.  The  epigas- 
tric and  abdominal  reflexes  are  active  and  equal.  Range  of  motion 
is  normal  at  all  the  joints,  muscular  power  excellent,  tone  without 
defect.  The  knee,  patella,  and  ankle-jerks  are  active  but  not 
exaggerated,  and  are  equal  right  and  left.  Plantar  stimulation 
gives  a  normal  response.  Clonus  is  absent.  She  walks  and  runs, 
stands  on  one  leg,  and  can  mount  two  stairs  at  a  time  in  perfect 
fashion.  Superficial  sensibility  shows  no  defect  except  possibly 
a  slight  tactile  blunting  over  the  dorsum  of-  the  right  foot.  Deep 
for  sensibility  is  quite  intact. 

The  Early  Diagnosis  of  Tomors  wttbin  the  Spine.  A  con- 
sideration of  these  cases  naturally  raises  the  question  of  the  early 
diagnosis  of  cord  tumors.  Up  to  comparatively  recently  a  classical 
unfolding  of  symptoms  was  generally  demanded  before  a  diagnosis 
was  ventured.  In  particular  great  stress  was  placed  upon  the  sen- 
sory irritative  phenomena  of  the  so-called  initial  or  radicular  stage. 
Above  all  the  cardinal  significance  of  pain  as  an  early  symptom 
was  strongly  Emphasized  (Bruns,  Oppenhelm,  Flatau,  and  others). 
Gradually,  however,  reports  began  to  creep  into  the  literature  of 
extra-medullary  spinal  growths  running  their  course  with  minor 
sensory  phenomena,  with  slight  pain  or  absent  throughout.  In 
other  words  it  was  shown  that  the  preliminary  or  root  stage  might 
be  insignificant  or  totally  wanting. 

The  two  cases  here  reported  belong  to  this  group.  In  Case  1 
pain  was  absent;  in  Case  II  it  was  slight  and  atypical.    Other 
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subjective  sensory  dkturbaDces  played  an  extremely  minor  role. 
In  both  cases  the  onset  and  march  of  symptoms  were  essentially 
motor.  The  symptoms  commonly  regarded  as  cardinal  for  the 
early  recognition  of  spinal  cord  tumors  were  lacking. 

It  is  upon  this  point  that  we  wish  to  lay  particular  emphasis. 
The  absence  of  pain  and  paresthesias  is  not  a  rare  or  exceptional 
phenomenon  in  extramedullary  tumors.  Nothing  is  more  fallacious 
than  the  belief  that  pain  is  a  necessary  symptom.  The  steadily 
growing  literature  of  so-called  atypical  cases  convinces  us  that 
classical  criteria  for  early  diagnosis  must  fall  away  and  new  ones 
must  be  established. 

In  1902  Oppenheim'  wrote:  The  absence  of  pain  in  spinal  cord 
tumors  is  extremely  rare,  and  he  mentioned  the  observations  of 
Clark,  Bailey*  and  Sibelius.*  In  1906  Flatau  and  Sterling*  reported 
a  case,  with  slight  abdominal  pain,  and  referred  to  a  caw  of  Jaffe  and 
two  of  SchuTtze,  the  only  additional  ones  they  were  able  to  collect. 
Since  then,  thanks  to  our  keener  conception  of  the  disease,  the 
literature  has  been  growing  rapidly.  With  no  attempt  to  exhaust 
the  list  we  may  mention  the  names  of  Nonne,'  Oppenheim,'  Oppen- 
heim-Cassirer,  Bing  and  Bircher,'  Flatau,'  Stursberg,"  Panski," 
Sanger,*^  Thomayer,"  Trommer,"  Schultze,"  Bregman,  Sailer," 
Joachim,"  Boettiger,'^  E.  Miiller  and  Heilbronner,"  all  of  whom 
have  contributed  one  or  more  cases.  And  if  our  diagnoses  past 
and  present  were  put  to  the  crucial  test,  how  few  of  us  would  not  be 
involuntary  contributors?  Not  many  of  us  probably  would  escape 
the  experience  of  Nonne,"  who  diagnosed  a  myelitis  because  of  the 
complete  absence  of  pain,  and  found  at  autopsy  a  cyst  reaching 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  dorsal  roots.  Pain  is  a  valuable 
symptom  when  present,  but  it  is  frequently  absent,  and,  as  Sturs- 
berg,'^  insists,  should  never  weaken  the  suspicion  of  tumor,  provided 
other  di^nostic  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Just  as  the  complete  absence  of  pain  must  be  recognized  if  an 
early  diagnosis  is  to  be  reached,  so  it  must  also  be  recognized  that 
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=  DcutBoh.  Zcitschr.  f.  Chirugip.  1909.  «cvlii.  p.  268-76. 

•  Lewandowoky  Handbuch  der  NueroloKiF. 

•  Deulacb.  Zeitschr.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  1906-07,  iiidi.  p.  113. 
■°  Netiroiogischcs  Ci-ntralb..  1912,  mi. 

"  [Ind..  1908,  p.  796. 

"Ibid..  (Ref.),  1908,  No.  2,  p.  80.  "Ibid.,  1908. 

"  Mitteil.  auB  dem  Greozucb.  der  Med.  urd  Chir.,  1903,  lii,  p.  153. 

■tCentralb.  f.  Ncrvcaheilk.,  1901,  p.  111. 

'♦DeutBch.  Archiv.  t.  klin.  Med..  1905-6,  No.  8fi. 

"Archiv.  f.  FBychiatrie.  1901,  nmv,  83-lOK. 

■•Dcutsch.  ZeiUchr.  f.  NervcnheiJk.,  190H.  xxxiv,  p.  289-3a3. 

"  Lop.  ♦it. 

"Contrnlbi.  r.  daa  Grenzgeb.  der  Med.  und  Chir.,  190S,  li,  p.  91. 
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pain  when  present  may  present  little  or  nothing  characteristic. 
The  neuralgic  character  may  be  entirely  lacking.  The  pain  instead 
of  being  radicular  may  he  of  a  centrifugal  type,  appearing  in  parts 
of  the  body  far  removed  from  the  segmental  localization  of  the 
tumor.  In  one  of  Flatau'a,"  cases  (tumor  in  the  eighth  cervical, 
first  dorsal  region)  pain  first  appeared  in  the  left  foot.  In  a  case 
reported  by  Ramson-Thompson'*  (extradural  sarcoma  in  the  region 
of  the  eighth  cervical  to  twelfth  dorsal  roots),  pain  not  only  appeared 
in  the  epigastrium  but  in  the  lower  dorsal  vertebra  and  legs  as 
well.  Abrahamson  reports  a  case  of  tumor  at  the  eighth  cervical 
level  in  which  the  first  sensory  symptoms  consisted  of  paresthesias 
of  the  legs;  Oppenheim  and  Heilbronner,  tumors  in  the  mid-dorsal 
region,  likewise  with  pain  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  extremities; 
Heaschen  a  case  of  tumor  at  the  level  of  the  cervical  segments 
with  girdle  sensation  in  the  lower  abdomen.  In  one  of  our  own 
cases  (H.  A.,  3181),  after  a  progressive  spastic  paraplegia  of  three 
years'  duration,  the  patient  developed  a  girdle  sensation  in  the 
lower  abdomen.  This  disappeared  and  was  followed  a  year  later 
by  girdle  sensation  in  the  upper  abdomen.  Approximately  five 
years  after  the  onset  of  symptoms  the  patient  began  to  experience 
his  first  real  pains,  boring  pains  which  started  in  the  dorsum  of 
the  feet  and  thence  shot  upward  to  the  thighs  and  hip-joints. 
Laminectomy  revealed  an  extradural  tumor  at  the  level  of  the  sixth 
dorsal  vertebra.  Not  only  do  pains  radiate  downward,  they  may 
also  radiate  upward  above  the  tumor,  as  is  shown  by  observations 
of  Oppenheim  and  Flatau,"  tumors  in  the  dorsal  and  lower  cervical 
cord  respectively,  in  which  pain  was  felt  in  the  neck  and  occiput. 
We  also  have  a  case  to  add  to  this  group. 

Pains  may  be  referred  to  various  viscera  and  lead  to  mistaken 
diagnoses.  In  Collins**  and  Quante's  cases  the  patients  were 
believed  to  have  appendicitis;  Frankel's  patient  ha<i  his  appendix 
removed;  Schuitze's  case  was  treated  for  gall-stone  colic  and  Starr's 
for  angina  pectoris;  Case  II,  above  reported,  was  believed  to  have 
had  heart  disease;  one  of  Putnam's  cases  was  treated  for  indigestion. 
Abdominal  pain  is  not  at  all  infrequent,  as  Oppenheim's"  series 
teaches,  and  as  one  of  us  has  pointed  out,  is  all  the  more  readily 
mistaken  for  some  vistreral  disease  because  of  its  apparent  relation- 
ship to  eating,  flatutencj-,  and  constipation. 

Pain  is  not  only  inconstant  and  frequently  atj-pical,  confusing 
or  masking  the  picture  in  its  referred  form,  without  segmental 
localizing  significance  in  its  centrifugal  form,  but  it  loses  further 
in  value  as  a  dift'erential  diagnostic  symptom  between  extra-  and 
intramedullary  growths.  Not  a  few  cases  of  intramedullary  tumor 
have  already  been  reported  running  a  course  with  more  or  less 

"  Loc.  cit.  H  BritiBh  Med.  Jour.,  1894. 
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marked  pain.  A  striking  contrast  is  offered  by  Thomayer"  in  two 
cases — one  of  an  extradural  tumor  producing  a  syringomyelic 
dissociation  witti  complete  absence  of  pain,  the  other  an  intramedul- 
lary timior  accompanied  by  pain  and  complete  anesthesia.  Other 
characteristic  qualities  also  fall  away.  In  both  intra-  and  extra- 
medullary  tumors  as  well  as  verterbral,  variations  in  pain  may 
occur  with  different  body  postures  (Bregman,"  Michaels).  Sensi- 
tiveness to  pressure  may  be  present  in  extramediillary  growths 
as  ^ell  as  vertebral  {Schultze,**  4  cases),  and  in  both  pain  may  be 
a^ravated  by  coughing,  sneezing,  laughing,  etc. 

Inconstant  are  also  the  hyperesthesias,  the  paresthesias,  and 
the  subjective  and  objective  radicular  zones.  The  first  manifesta- 
tions of  tumor  may  be  and  are  frequently  medullary.  Far  from 
being  an  early  symptom  the  constrictive  hand  may  first  be  felt 
months  after  the  motor  display  is  well  advanced:  in  1  of  our  cases 
two  years  from  onset  and  in  another  three  years  later.  In  9  cases 
of  dorsal  tumor  in  our  series,  verified  by  operation,  the  constrictive 
band  was  tj'pical  in  only  2  cases,  in  a  third  vague,  in  the  remaining 
6  cases  entirely  absent.  In  2  cases  of  cervical  tumor  it  was  likewise 
lacking.  The  duration  of  these  cases  up  to  time  of  operation 
varied  roughly  between  one  and  eight  years.  In  15  cases  of  verified 
tumor,  hj-peresthesia  was  present  in  only  6  cases,  in  2  of  these 
appearing  as  ill-defined  areas,  namely,  in  the  foot  and  over  the 
sacrum;  in  the  remaining  4  as  the  typical  zonal  bands.  Further- 
more, we  have  been  unable  to  establish  any  constant  relationship 
between  girdle  sensation  and  objective  findings.  In  only  1  of  our 
15  cases  in  fact,  were  both  simultaneously  and  typically  present. 

What  has  just  been  said  for  irritative  root  phenomena  applies 
also  to  paralytic  root  signs,  which  when  present  appear,  as  a  rule, 
much  later.  Pure  root  anesthesias  are  uncommon.  When  present 
they  usually  soon  merge  into  medullary  sensory  disturbance. 
For  a  radicular  anesthesia  to  be  well  defined  at  least  three  roots 
must  suffer  considerable  damage.  The  uncertainty  of  this  sign 
for  early  diagnosis  is  therefore  apparent.  It  has  been  conclusively 
shown  that  a  single  sensory  root  or  even  a  motor  root  may  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  an  extrameduUary  tumor  without  the  slightest 
radicular  sensory  defect  on  the  one  hand  or  definite  paralysb  on 
the  other  (Bruns"). 

A  word  concerning  medullary  sensory  disturbance:  It  may  mask 
or  precede  the  radicular  phenomena;  it  may  he  dissociated  as  in 
syringomyelia  (Thomayer,  Devic-Tulot,"  Putnam-Warren");  it  may 
be  slight  or  patchy  with  irregular  distribution,  it  may  vary  from 
day  to  day  or  may  appear  in  regions  far  removed  from  the  site  of 
the  tumor,  as  in  the  case  of  Rous  Paviot,  where  a  tumor  in  the 

«  Neurologuchee  CentraJbl.,  1908. 

"  ZeiUchr.  (.  Nerveaheilk.,  1906,  zzxi.  p.  68.  ■■  Loc.  cit. 

'  GeBchwdlsto  dte  Nervensyetenu,  p.  347. 
■Revue  de  Med.,  1906.  No.  3. 

'•Amer.  JoL-H.  Med.  Sec,  1B99.  p.  377.  ,"-   ,   ,,|., 
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cervical  dorsal  region  produced  anesthesia  of  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
Finally,  as  one  of  our  own  cases  illustrates,  bony  exostosis  of  the 
three  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  with  pressure  on  the  cord  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  membranes — despite  complete  paraplegia  of  seven  years' 
duration — sensation  may  remain  quite  intact. 

The  Cbiteria  for  Early  Diagnosis.  What  then  should  be 
our  basis  for  the  early  recognition  of  cord  tumors?  First  of  all 
we  must  realize  that  pain  and  other  classical  data  are  valuable 
but  not  essential  phenomena,  but  that  the  essential  element  in  the 
diagnosis  (first  emphasized  by  Schultze**)  is  the  determination  of 
a  gradually  progressive  motor  and  sensory  spinal  paralysis,  the 
upper  pole  of  which,  despite  increase  in  cross-section  intensity, 
varies  slightly  if  at  all.  In  ever>'  case  of  so-called  transverse 
myelitis,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  cord  tumor  should  be  con- 
sidered. This  applies  to  acute  forms  of  myelitis  of  obscure  origin 
as  well.  Flatau,'*  for  example,  reports  a  case  in  which  after  a 
short  illness  sudden  paralysis  of  the  legs  appeared;  Bregman  and 
Steinhaus,"  the  sudden  development  of  a  complete  paraplegia 
within  forty-eight  hours.  Not  only  this,  but  the  acute  cross- 
section  paralysis  may  be  ushered  in  and  accompanied  by  fever, 
making  the  resemblance  to  an  acute  infectious  myelitb  even  more 
disconcerting.  Cases  of  this  sort  have  been  studied  by  Panski 
and  Bregman."' 

There  is  only  one  moral  to  be  drawn.  The  diagnosis  of  myelitis 
of  unknown  origin  is  made  far  too  often;  exploratorj'  leminectomy 
is  not  done  often  enough.  In  all  doubtful  cases  we  are  not  only 
justified,  but,  it  seems  to  us,  in  duty  bound  to  the  patient  to  give 
him  this  chance.  The  danger  of  the  operation  stands  in  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  certainty  with  which  he  will  otherwise  succumb. 

The  force  of  these  statements  is  emphasized  by  the  two  cases 
reported  above.  Case  II  may  be  regarded  as  completely  cured; 
Case  I  is  rapidly  improving  and  will  probably  terminate  in  complete 
or  nearly  complete  functional  recovery.  Both,  from  a  diagnosis 
point  of  view,  are  so-called  atypical  cases. 

We  urge  that  the  term  atypical  be  discarded  from  the  symptom- 
atology of  cord  tumors.  Painlessly  advancing  tumors  are  not 
atypical.  They  form  a  definite  and  important  group  more  signifi- 
cant because  less  tangible  than  the  classical  series.  Unless  this 
is  generally  recognized,  unfortunately  it  must  usually  be  brought 
home  by  bitter  experience — we  shall  continue  to  make  serious 
errors  in  diagnosis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  exploratory  laminectomy  will  be  undertaken  with  the  same 
freedom  as  exploratory  laparotomy.  The  risk  under  proper  condi- 
tions is  not  great  and  the  results  are  among  the  few  happy  ones  in 
organic  diseases  of  the  cord. 


"  Medycyoa.  1902,  25-28.  »  Ibid..  1905,  23-27. 
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Practical  Thehapeutics:  Wrru  Especial  Reference  to  the 
Application  of  Remedial  Measures  to  Disease  and  their 
Employment  Upon  a  Rational  Basis.  By  Hobart  Amort 
Hare,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica 
and  DiagDOsis  in  the  Jefferson  jVledical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
fifteenth  edition;  pp.  998;  144  engravings,  7  plates.  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York:  Lea  &  Febiger,  1914. 

It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  worth  of  any  work  to  have  experienced 
fifteen  editions  during  its  lifetime;  few  medical  books  can  boast 
of  such  a  record.  Twenty-four  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable 
shift  in  the  therapeutic  emphasis,  and  this  excellent  volume  has 
been  kept  abreast  of  each  advance. 

The  same  satisfactory  arrangement  of  former  editions  has  been 
retained.  Some  important  additions  have  been  made  in  the  chap- 
ters dealing  with  salvarsan,  neosalvaraan,  tuberculin,  anesthetics, 
digitalis,  and  other  cardiac  drugs.  The  text  on  \'accine  therapy 
seems  judicial  and  unbiased;  it  gives  the  reader  the  last  word  on 
this  mode  of  treatment.  Some  of  the  illustrations  might  have  been 
omitted,  or  at  least  changed.  The  book  treats  its  subject  in  an 
easily  referable  manner,  avoiding  many  of  the  technical  and  nicer 
points  of  discussion  which  might  appeal  to  some  minds  of  scientific 
bent. 

After  all,  the  book  is  not  intended  for  such  as  these,  but  to 
serve  students  and  busy  practitioners  needing  quick,  tangible 
directions  on  therapeutic  methods.  For  them  it  remains  by  far 
one  of  the  best  exponents  of  therapeutics  in  the  English  language. 

As  in  the  first  and  each  sucreeding  edition,  so  in  this  latest  one, 
three  distinguished  authorities  have  again  contributed  to  certain 
chapters.  The  articles  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
eye  have  been  revised  by  Df .  George  E.  de  Schweinitz,  those  deal- 
ing with  gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  by  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  and  those 
upon  diseases  of  the  puerperal  state,  by  Dr.  Barton  C.  Hirst. 

Its  publishers  tell  us  that,  excepting  only  Gray's  Anatomy,  this 
book  has  been  more  widely  used  than  any  other  work  in  any  depart- 
ment of  medicine.  Undoubtedly  this  new  edition  will  make  many 
new  converts  to  the  use  of  a  book  representing  views  of  eminent 
clinicians,  backed  up  by  more  than  thirty  years  of  constant  experi- 
ence as  medical  teachers  and  active  practitioners.  T.  G.  S. 
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A  Teeatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Throat  and  Ear.  By 
William  Lincoln  Ballenger,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Laryngology, 
Rhinology,  and  Otology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Chicago.  Fourth  Edition;  Pp.  1080;  536  engravings,  and  33 
plates.    Philadelphia  and  New  York:    Lea  &  Febiger,  1914. 

The  appearance  of  the  fourth  edition  of  this  text-book  on  the  nose, 
throat,  and  ear  within  six  years  from  the  time  of  its  first  publication 
is  an  evidence,  at  least,  of  its  popularity.  Among  specialists  this 
book  is  so  well  known  that  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  describe 
in  detail  its  arrangement  or  contents;  suffice  it  to  say  that  this 
edition  covers  in  a  very  complete  manner  the  entire  field  of  the  nose, 
throat,  and  ear.  While  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  symp- 
tomatology, and  the  general  and  medicinal  treatment  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  space,  the  best  and  larger  portion  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  operative  side.  Among  the  new  subject  matter 
which  has  been  added  to  this  edition  is  an  excellent  article  on  the 
labyrinth,  well  illustrated  and  sufficiently  detailed  to  give  a  careful 
reader  a  complete  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  the  static 
labyrinth,  also  Newmann's  and  Hinsberg's  labyrinth  operation  is 
described,  while  other  additions  are  Mosher's  operation  on  the  eth- 
moidal sinuses,  the  use  of  autogenuous  vaccine  in  hay  fever  and 
Hb  leukocyte-extract  therapy  and  its  value  in  infectious  diseases 
when  complicated   by    inflammation    of    the    nasal    sinuses    and 


We  are  disappointed  in  the  omission  of  suspension  laryngoscopy, 
and  also,  it  would  seem,  that  laryngoscopy  and  bronchoscopy 
are  insufficiently  treated. 

The  amount  of  material  in  this  book  is  remarkable,  covering 
almost  everj'  conceivable  branch  of  nose,  throat,  and  ear  lore,  and 
for  this  reason  is  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  author  to  treat  all  of  the  various  operations  on  the  nose, 
throat,  and  ear  with  sufficient  detail  to  enable  one  who  has  never 
heard  of  these  operations  to  proceed  at  once  to  their  performance, 
and  for -this  reason  we  regret  that  the  author  has  not  inserted 
references  to  the  literature  where  complete  descriptions  may  be 
found. 

The  literary  style  of  the  book  is  really  the  only  feature  open  to 
serious  criticism.  The  greater  part  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  in  its 
conception  almost  brilliant;  but  at  times  one  rung  across  state- 
ments either  so  poorly  expressed  as  to  veil  the  meaning  or  expressing 
ideas  so  vague  that  one  feels  as  though  the  author  was  lost  in  a  maze 
of  conflicting  literature.  As  a  practical  work,  however,  for  the  * 
use  of  students  and  general  practitioners  as  well  as  for  the  specialist, 
the  book  is  of  undoubted  value,  and  for  the  greater  part  abs^itMy 
trustworthy.  G.  B.  \V. 
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A  Manual  op  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat.  By  Corne- 
uus  G.  Coaklet,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University, 
NewYork.  Fifth  Edition;  pp.615;  139engraving3,  and  7  colored 
plates.    Philadelphia  and  New  York:  Lea  &  Febiger,  1914. 

The  naere  fact  that  this  book  appears  in  its  fifth  edition  speaks 
most  deservedly  for  its  popularity.  It  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  a 
manual,  useful  for  undergraduates  and  those  taking  elementary 
post-graduate  studies  in  laryngology,  and  as  a  reference  book  for  the 
busy  general  practitioner  without  leisure  or  inclination  for  deeper 
study. 

The  general  construction  of  the  work  is  the  same  as  in  previous 
editions,  extensions  having  been  added  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the 
recent  advances  made  In  the  subjects  treated.  The  chapter  on 
diseases  of  the  accessory  sinuses,  for  instance,  has  been  enlarged, 
and  is  well  illustrated  with  drawings  from  specimens  in  the  author's 
own  collection,  and  fulfils  its  purpose  for  the  class  of  readers  men- 
tioned above,  although  it  would  prove  of  less  value  to  the  more 
advanced  specialist.  It  would  seem  that  the  subjects  of  direct 
laryngoscopy,  bronchoscopy,  and  esophagoseopy  might  have 
received  some  consideration,  not  only  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies,  but  also  in  allusion  to  the  usefulness  of 
these  procedures  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  However,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  in  a  work  of  this  character  to  cover  all  phases  of 
a  subject  that  has  grown  so  enormously  in  the  last  decade  or  two; 
and  for  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  examination,  di^nosis,  and 
treatment  there  are  few  that  equal  this  manual.  The  chapter  on 
therapeutics,  giving  many  well-known  and  well-tried  formulas,  is 
most  useful,  and  the  book  b  well  indexed.  G.  M.  C. 


Dietetics:  or  Food  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  WiLLtAM 
Tibbleb,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A..  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Instiute  of  Public  Health, 
etc.   Pp.627.    PhiladelphiaandNewYork:  Lea&Febiger,1914. 

This  comprehensive  work  supplements  the  author's  former 
book  on  Foods:  their  Origin,  Composition,  and  Manufacture,  and 
with  it  fonns  a  complete  system  of  dietetics.  In  this  volume 
'  Tibbies  does  not  limit  himself  to  a  discussion  of  diet  in  its  relation 
te  disease,  but  considers  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  preventive 
nJBdtftne  as  well.  Furthermore,  he  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times 
in  tnat  he  has  not  spoken  merely  of  the  primary  elements  of  diet, 
but  has  included  in  his  discussions  the  results  of  recent  studies 
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on  the  lipoids,  on  the  salts,  on  the  insufficiencies  of  certain  proteins 
and  on  die  vitamines. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  In  Part  I  including  eight 
chapters,  the  following  subjects  are  taken  up:  the  digestion  and 
absorption  of  foods;  the  heat  value  and  digestibility  of  foods; 
metabolism;  the  amount  of  food  required  in  many  circumstances; 
the  feeding  of  infants  and  children;  the  food  in  old  age;  special 
diets;  and  stimulants,  spices,  and  condiments.  In  Part  II,  covering 
fourteen  chapters,  the  author  discusses  the  various  diseases,  taking 
up  first  those  facts  in  the  physiology,  pathology,  etiology,  symp- 
tomalogy,  and  clinical  classifications  which  have  a  bearing  on 
rational  theories  of  treatment.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  diseases 
of  the  stomach;  diseases  of  the  intestines;  diseases  of  the  liver, 
etc.;  the  metabolic  diseases;  diseases  of  the  skin;  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system;  the  fevers  and  the  fever  diet;  the  vitamines  and 
the  deficiency  diseases. 

Throughout  the  work,  "fibbles  has  quoted  quite  freely  from  the 
original  workers,  tables  summarizing  their  results  being  frequent, 
and  often  extended  quotations  are  inserted.  Where  questions  of 
doubt  have  arisen  he  has  given  the  various  views  and,  as  a  rule, 
had  appended  his  own  opinion. 

It  is  a  conveniently  arranged  boot,  the  index  is  fairly  complete, 
and  there  is  sufficient  heavy  typing  throughout  the  text  to  add 
materially  to  its  value  as  a  ready  reference  book. 

The  thoroughness  and  detail  with  which  each  subject  is  con- 
sidered indicate  such  a  grasp  of  the  subject  as  can  come  only  from 
a  wealth  of  information  and  a  large  experience.  T.  G.  M. 


A  M.\NUAL  OF  Pr.\ctical  Hygiene.  For  SnmENTs,  Phi-sicians, 
AND  Health  Officers.  By  Charles  Harrington,  M.D., 
late  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard 
University.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Mark  W. 
Richardson,  M.D.,  in  collaboration  with  W.  H.  Clars,  X,  H. 
GooDNOUGH,  William  C,  Hanson,  M.D.,  Hermann  C.  Lttugoe, 
and  George  H.  Martin.  Pp.  933;  125  engravings  and  24 
plates.    Philadelphia  and  New  York;  Lea  &  Febiger,  1914. 

Prevention  is  without  doubt  the  spirit  of  modern  medicine, 
and  no  volume  within  recent  years  covers  this  branch  with  as  much 
completeness  of  detail  as  does  this  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best- 
known  hygienes  published  in  this  country.  Appreciating  the  rapid 
strides  made  in  this  vast  field  as  well  as  the  inability  of  one  man 
alone  to  cover  it  thoroughly,  the  editor  has  secured  the  expert 
collaboration  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Massachusettes  State  Board 
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of  Health,  the  first  board  of  this  kind  to  be  established  in  America, 
and  one  noted  for  the  high  character  of  its  laboratory  investigations 
and  its  pubhc  health  administration.  )*^ 

The  chapters  on  medical  inspection  of  schools,  food,  air,  soil, 
water,  military,  tropical,  naval,  and  marine  hygiene  are  specially 
enlightening  and  well  done.  Much  of  the  book  has  been  rewritten, 
and  in  each  part  this  has  been  done  by  one  who  has  made  a  specialty 
of  the  topic  under  discussion.  The  chapters  contain  many  recent 
and  important  statistics;  this  edition  contains  one  hundred  more 
pages  than  the  well-known  previous  one,  and  twelve  additional 
plates  are  included.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  splendid  half- 
tones pertaining  to  the  hygiene  of  the  occupations. 

If  Uiis  book  has  a  few  shortcomings  they  are  of  little  moment. 
It  should  meet  the  most  critical  demands  of  every  one  interested 
in  public  health  and  hygiene.  T.  G.  S. 


The  Clinics  of  John  B.  Murphy,  M.D.,  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Chicago.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  August,  1914.  Pp.  253;  66  illus- 
trations. Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  Company, 
1914. 

The  clinical  talk  on  surgical  and  general  diagnosis,  which  opens 
this  number  of  Murphy's  Clinics,  is  devoted  to  ileus,  including  its 
varieties,  symptoms,  management,  and  illustrative  cases.  This  is 
well  worth  reading,  even  though  some  portions  smell  suspiciously 
of  the  lamp.  In  other  parts  of  the  volume  there  is  enough  of  the 
direct,  incisive,  didacticism  of  Dr.  Murphy  to  compensate  for  this 
fault,  which  after  all  is  a  very  rare  one  in  these  volumes. 

Then  there  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  arthroplasties,  with 
special  reference  to  the  operation  at  the  hip;  several  interesting 
cases  of  nerve  anastomosis  for  facial  paralysis;  and  a  report  of 
a  further  operation  on  the  patient,  with  ascending  root  neuritis, 
whose  case  was  first  reported  in  the  April  number  of  the  Clinics. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  case,  Dr.  Murphy  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
after  the  second  operation,  that  the  patient's  pain  was  really 
central  and  not  peripheral  in  origin. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  cases  of  bone  surgery,  such  as  mal- 
union  of  a  CoIIes'  fracture,  cases  of  congenital  and  of  recurrent 
dislocation  of  the  patella,  and  a  case  of  sarcoma  of  the  humerus. 

Though  the  publishers  of  Murphy's  Clinics  have  recently  publicly 
apologized,  at  Dr.  Murphy's  request,  for  the  objectionable  manner 
("  too  boastful  and  not  in  good  taste")  in  which  they  had  advertised 
this  periodical,  no  apology  is  needed  for  the  seemingly  endless 
supply  of  valuable  clinical  material  brought  before  the  profession 
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at  such  frequent  intervals.  Dr.  Murphy  sifts  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  and  with  tireless  enthusiasm  inculcates  principles  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  proved  and  lasting  value.  A,  P.  C.  A. 


Local  Anesthesia:  its  Scientific  Basis  and  Practical  Use. 
By  Professor  Dr.  Heinrich  Braun,  Obermedizinalrat  and 
Director  of  the  Kgl.  Hospital  at  Zwickau,  Germany.  Translated 
and  edited  by  Percy  Shields,  M.D.,  A.C.S.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
from  the  third  revised  Gennan  edition.  Pp.  399;  215  illustra- 
tions.   Philadelphia  and  New  York:  Lea  &  Febiger,  1914. 

In  Braun's  Local  Anesthesia  we  have  the  standard  German  text- 
book upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 

The  subject  is  covered  in  great  detail,  and  but  few  omissions 
of  any  importance  are  to  be  noted.  On  page  162  the  author  mentions 
the  work  of  Crile,  Matas,  and  Coming,  but  does  not  give  the 
emphasis  to  Crile's  work  on  anociassociation  that  its  value  deserves. 

The  initial  chapter  is  an  interesting  resume  of  the  earher  history 
of  local  anesthesia.  Of  special  interest  are  the  author's  remarks 
upon  sensation,  pain,  and  the  psychology  of  pain.  It  would  appear 
that  the  material  under  the  author's  observation  consists  largely 
of  individuals  less  susceptible  to  pain  and  other  mental  effects  of 
operative  procedures  than  those  with  whom  American  surgeons 
have  to  deal. 

Certain  of  the  earlier  chapters  are  of  a  highly  technical  character, 
and  while  enhancing  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  book  of  reference, 
add  nothing  of  value  to  the  treatise  as  a  practical  hand-book. 

Among  the  drugs  in  actual  use  as  local  anesthetics  the  author 
strongly  favors  novocain  combined  with  suprarenin.  Indeed, 
this  is  referred  to  almost  entirely  in  the  practical  directions  for 
local  anesthesia.  The  warning  against  the  use  of  strong  solutions 
of  cocain  is  well  stated.  Stovain  is  entirely  condemned  for  anything 
but  spinal  anesthesia.  The  method  of  anesthesia  by  layers  of  tissue 
planes  is  adequately  described.  In  the  description  of  the  technique 
we  find  a  number  of  unnecessary  illustrations,  for  instance,  Kgs. 
21,  22,  and  27. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  actual  description  of  local  anesthesia  of 
the  various  regions  of  the  body  that  the  author  gives  us  that  which 
is  of  most  value,  and  also  that  most  open  to  question.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  major  cranial  operations  can  be  done  under  local 
anesthesia,  but  why,  except  in  rare  instances,  should  they  be  done 
thus  ?  The  methods  also,  while  theoretically  perfect,  are  by  no  means 
easy  of  application.  The  reviewer  can  see  no  possible  reason  why 
a  radical  breast  operation  need  ever  be  done  under  local  anesthesia. 
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The  discussion  of  the  local  anesthesia  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
and  ton^e  is  excellent.  Local  anesthesia  of  an  inflamed  tympanic 
membrane  would  seem  to  involve  as  much  pain  as  a  rapid  puncture. 
It  is  not  to  be  considered,  and  is  impossible  in  children.  We 
heartily  agree  with  the  use  of  local  anesthesia  as'described  in  cer- 
tain instances  of  empyema,  strangulated  hernia,  and  intestinal 
obstruction.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  operations  of  election 
upon  the  female  pelvic  outlet  should  be  done  except  under  general 
anesthesia. 

The  reviewer  does  not  believe  that  injection  anesthesia  of  the 
brachial  plexus  is  harmless  or  that  it  has  any  real  value. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  book  is  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  the  theory  and  possibilities  of  local  anesthesia,  but  an  unsafe 
guide  as  to  its  real  uses.  For  the  use  of  the  practising  surgeoD  an 
omission  of  repetitions  and  a  general  condensation  would  improve 
the  volume.  The  book  is  well  made  and  illustrated,  and  is  a  valuable 
and  attractive  addition  to  anyone's  book  shelf.  G.  R. 


Malaria.  By  William  B.  Hehms,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Parasitology,  University  of  California.  Pp.  163;  39  iUustrations, 
New  York:  MacMillan  Companj'. 

In  his  monograph  on  Malaria,  Professor  Herms  has  made  a 
very  considerable  contribution  to  the  subject.  He  approaches  it 
almost  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  causation  of  the  disease  and 
discusses  its  control  by  eradicating  the  mosquito.  He  does  not 
enter  into  the  treatment  of  the  disease  per  se. 

In  the  early  chapters  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  economic  loss  caused 
by  malaria  through  sickness,  deaths,  loss  by  wages  and  depreciation 
in  land  values.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  types  of  malaria  and  the  life  history  of  the 
various  mosquitoes.  Over  half  the  book  deals  with  the  prophylactic 
control  of  malaria  and  to  measures  which  may  be  successfully  carried 
out  for  its  complete  eradication,  giving  practical  measures  for  the 
extermination  of  the  mosquito. 

These  methods,  based  on  eleven  years  of  practical  experience, 
embrace  both  the  temporary  ones  such  as  oiling  the  breeding 
grounds  of  mosquitoes,  the  use  of  other  larvicides,  etc.,  and  the  more 
permanent  corrections  by  proper  irrigation  of  the  land. 

This  book  which  is  entertainingly  written  should  prove  of  interest 
not  only  to  physicians  in  general,  but  to  the  country  practitioner, 
and  to  the  practical  farmer  it  should  prove  well  worth  having. 

B.  B.  V.  L. 
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A  Laboratory  Handbook  for  Dietetics.  By  SIahy  Swartz 
Rose,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Nutrition, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Pp.  127.  New  York: 
The  Macmilkn  Co. 

This  little  manual  consists  of  three  parts:  a  concise  resume  of 
the  subject  of  food  values  and  food  requirements;  a  series  of  prob- 
lems in  dietary  calculation;  a  collection  of  tables  for  reference. 
The  author  states  the  average  protein  requirement  for  an  adult 
as  one  gram  per  kilogram.  She  does  not  refer  to  the  older,  more 
liberal  standard  to  which  many  authorities  still  cling.  In  the  tables 
Fisher's  100  calorie  unit,  is  wisely  adopted  as  the  most  convenient 
for  comparison,  but  the  caloric  values,  etc.,  per  pound,  per  ounce, 
and  per  gram,  the  units  of  the  market,  the  home  and  the  laboratory 
are  also  given.  The  problems  are  intended  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  calculations  required  in  estimating  individual  and  collec- 
tive dietaries.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  economic  factor, 
cost,  and  caloric  efficiency  being  constantly  contrasted. 

This  little  book,  intended  primarily  no  doubt  for  normal  and  high 
schools,  is  an  indication  of  the  wide  interest  taken  in  nutrition  in 
strictly  lay  circles  and  calls  attention  to  the  scant  familiarity  with 
the  subject,  particulaly  in  its  practical  aspects,  displayed  by  most 
physicians,  medical  students  and  nurses.  C.  B.  F. 


Dysenteries,  Their  Differentution  and  Treatment.  By 
Leonard  Roqer9,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  CLE.. 
LM.S.,  Physician  to  the  Isolation  Ward  (Cholera  and  Dysentary), 
Medical  College  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Pathology,  Medical 
College,  Calcutta.  Pp.  336;  10  illustrations;  2  temperature 
charts,  and  3  diagrams.  London:  Henry  Frowde,  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

This  book  more  or  less  summarizes  its  author's  investigations 
and  findings  in  the  field  of  the  dysenteries  during  a  twelve-year 
experience  in  Calcutta.  In  the  major  portion  of  the  work,  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  pages,  he  discusses  the  amebiases  from 
every  possible  standpoint. 

This  portion  of  the  volume  merits  especial  attention  in  as  much 
as  Rogers  calls  attention  for  the  first  time  to  the  rapid  specific 
action  of  the  soluble  salts  of  emetin  when  used  hypodermatlcally 
in  amebic  dysentery,  together  with  the  treatment  of  hepatic 
amebic  abscesses  by  aspiration  and  injection  of  quinine  without 
drainage.  His  results  are  vastly  better  than  the  best  previous 
figures  attributed  to  other  methods  of  treatment  as  well  rs  his 
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own  cases  handled  comparatively  Buceessfully  by  means  of 
ipecacuanlia. 

His  chapters  on  badllary  dysentery,  other  forms  of  dysentery, 
hill  dysentery  and  sprue  present  nothing  new  of  especial  interest 
and  are  in  no  sense  comparable  to  his  lines  on  the  amebic  variety. 

The  work  must  be  commended  in  most  respects;  principally 
as  a  well-presented  epitome  of  an  observing  man's  labors  in  a 
fertile  field  and  as  the  initial  report  on  pioneer  therapeusis  in 
amebic  dysentery  and  its  complications.  The  subsequent  con- 
firmation of  the  author's  results  should  prove  this  volume  an 
epoch-making  work.  T.  G.  S. 


Radium  Therapeutic8.  By  N.  S.  FiNZi,  M.B.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  L.S.A.,  Chief  Assistant  in  the  X-ray  Department  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Cloth.  Pp.  112;  25  illustrations. 
London:  Oxford  University  Press. 

The  author,  who  is  well  known  as  a  radium  therapist  and 
roentgenologist,  has  covered  the  subject  in  an  admirable  and 
concise  manner  in  this  little  book.  The  various  methods  of  appli- 
cation of  radium  are  dealt  with  briefly.  Each  condition  in  which 
it  has  been  used  is  mentioned,  although  but  httle  is  said  unless 
the  treatment  is  regarded  as  of  some  definite  service,  in  which 
case  a  brief  description  is  given  of  the  best  method  of  application. 
A  short  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  physics  of  radium  and  another 
to  the  physics  and  general  applications  of  other  radio-active  sub- 
stances. The  book  makes  a  handy  reference  work  for  beginners, 
especially.  H.  K.  P. 


Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  Fart  I.  Diseases  Due  to 
Protozoa.  By  C.  W.  Daniels,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.; 
Lecturer  on  Tropical  Diseases,  London  Hospital ;  formerly 
Director  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  etc.  Second 
edition.  Pp.  277;  73  illustrations.  New  York:  William  Wood 
&  Company. 

This  first  volume,  as  its  title  indicates,  deals  only  with  diseases 
due  to,  or  probably  due  to,  protozoa.  Considerable  stress  is  laid 
upon  their  prophylaxis,  a  feature  which  should  make  it  a  valuable 
guide  for  practical  sanitarians. 

This  second  edition  has  as  a  new  feature  an  alteration  in  its 
arrangement  which  has  diminished  much  of  the  repetition  found 
in  the  earlier  work.    A  more  uniform  method  of  dealing  with  the 
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various  headings  might  have  added  still  more  to  the  strength  of 
the  chapters.  The  author  gives  no  references,  and  his  index  is 
somewhat  meager.  The  book  must,  however,  be  passed  upon  as 
an  excellent  handy  treatise;  presenting  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  main  facts  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  dealing 
with  a  wonderful  phase  of  general  and  more  especially  tropical 
medicine.  T.  G.  S. 


Gdnshot  Injuries.  By  Col.  Lotns  A.  Lagarde,  United  States 
Army  Medical  Corps  (retired) ;  late  Commandant  and  Professor 
of  Military  Surgery,  U.  S.  Army  Medical  School;  Professor  of 
Military  Surgery,  Medical  Department,  N.  Y.  U.,  etc.  Pp.  398; 
160  illustrations.    New  York:  William  Wood  &  Company,  1914. 

Due  to  the  marked  change  in  the  type  of  armament  of  the  present 
day,  our  idea  of  bullet  wounds  and  their  treatment  have  of  a 
necessity  been  changed.  This  change  demanded  a  new  text-book 
on  the  subject,  which  is  admirably  met  by  the  work  under  discus- 
sion. The  author  has  endeavored  to  present  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete treatise  of  the  subject.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  ballastic 
explosives,  firearms  and  projectiles,  in  a  detailed  and  instructive 
manner.  Chapters  II  to  XII  Inclusive,  handle  the  surgical  side 
of  the  entire  subject.  The  bulk  of  the  matter  in  the  text  has  been 
taken  from  lectures,  which  for  more  than  twelve  years  have  been 
the  basis  of  our  civil  and  military  medical  schools.  A  wealth  of 
statistics  have  been  massed  from  the  records  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can, Anglo-Boer,  Russo-Japanese  and  Turko-Balkan  Wars,  sup- 
plemented by  material  obtained  in  civil  life,  in  the  hunt,  and  experi- 
mentally. In  an  additional  chapter,  exceedingly  interesting,  novel, 
and  instructive  information  is  obtained  in  the  medicolegal  aspect 
of  gunshot  wounds. 

Throughout  the  work  one  is  impressed  with  the  exhaustive 
thoroughness  with  which  the  subject  is  treated  from  the  reception 
of  the  wound  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  case.  E.  L.  E. 


Appendicitis,  By  Edmund  Owen,  PMt.C.S.,  D.Sc.  (Hon),  Sur- 
geon to  the  French  Hospital;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  etc.,  London.  Pp.  214.  New  York:  William  Wood 
&  Co,  1914. 

This  little  book  has  been  written  not  as  an  essay  on  appendicitis, 
but  as  an  argument  for  early  surgical  treatment  of  the  diseased 
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appendix.  At  the  present  day  there  is  bj-  no  means  a  uniform 
opinion  as  to  the  treatment  ot  cases  of  appendicitis.  The  author 
cites  numerous  instances  of  cases  which  have  been  disappointments 
because  of  delayed  surgical  intervention.  lie  states  that  waiting 
or  "the  interval,"  "waiting  for  localization,"  "waiting  for  walling 
off,"  "waiting  for  nature's  reaction"  are  all  criminal.  Even  in  the 
recurrent  types  he  advises  operation  early,  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  history  of  former  recoveries. 

Early  intervention,  the  earlier  the  better  after  diagnosis  is  as- 
sured, is  the  cry.  You  can  not  operate  too  early,  and  many  operate 
too  late.  Special  emphasis  is  made  that  the  medical  attendant 
be  not  misled  by  subsidence  of  pain  and  temporary  improvement 
in  pulse  and  temperature,  as  frequently  this  is  merely  indication  of 
a  perforation  or  of  a  ruptured  abscess;  that  cases  must  not  be  con- 
sidered lightly  because  of  apparent  absence  of  clinical  signs  or  of 
their  short  duration.  Ulceration  may  be  present  within  a  few 
hours,  and  show  little  or  no  symptoms. 

Watch  carefully  in  children  and  in  those  cases  of  stealthy  appen- 
dicitis. 

The  writer  does  not  favor  small  incisions  in  any  case,  and  advises 
against  a  "gridiron"  in  pus  cases,  advising  here  an  oblique  incision 
through  the  oblique  muscles  in  line  of  the  external  fibers. 

Finally  he  quotes  many  tables  of  statistics,  all  of  which  prove 
his  point,  namely,  early  (first  twenty-four  hours)  operation  gives 
infinitely  the  lowest  mortality. 

The  work  makes  very  pleasant,  interesting,  and  instructive 
reading.  E.  L.  E. 


Ursachen  und  Wesen  Ang^eboreneh  Diathesen.  Eine  Experi- 
mentelle  Studie  von  Stabsarzt,  Dr.  Hans  Eckeht,  Assistant 
der  K&nigs,  Univerwtats  Kinderklinik  der  CharitS;  Private 
dozent  an  der  Universitat  Berlin.    Pp.  68.    Berlin:  S,  Karger. 

This  study  was  designed  to  throw  light  upon  Czemy's  hypo- 
thesis that  the  newborn  contains  depots  of  the  chemical  substances 
necessary  for  growth  derived  in  utero  from  the  mother  and  needing 
only  the  addition  of  water  for  elaboration  in  tissues.  He  studied 
the  increase  in  woght  of  six  puppies  from  one  litter,  killing  them 
at  periods  varying  from  five  to  sixty-seven  days  after  birtii,  and 
aniUyzing  the  bodies  for  content  of  water,  total  dried  substance, 
nitrogen,  calcium,  magnesium,  phosphorus,  iron,  potassium  and 
sodium,  and  total  ash.  He  finds  a  relatively  constant  percentage 
of  these  substances  within  the  age  limit  named,  thus  failing  to  sup- 
port Czemy's  views.  In  one  weak,  poorly  developed  animal,  he 
noted  a  conspicuous  diminution  in  the  phosphorus  content,  and  he 
discusses  the  possible  significance  of  this.  J,  K.  A. 
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Review  of  Miutart  Htqiene.  By  Colonel  Valont  Harvabd, 
M.D.,  U.  S.  A.  Second  Edition.  New  York:  William  Wood 
&  Co.,  1914. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  adequately  the  benefit  that  may  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  this  book,  which  covers  the  subject  so  thoroughly. 
"The  medical  officers  were  primarily  surgeons,  and  so  designated, 
now  they  are  chiefly  sanitarians."  This  manual  must  be  invaluable 
to  the  officers  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  National  Guard,  and 
Contract  Surgeons.  To  cover  so  important  a  subject  the  essentials 
must  be  clear,  accurate  and  comprehensive  and  this  work  fulfils 
the  demand.  The  statistics  throughout  are  most  interesting  and 
instructive.  Typhoid  fever  and  antityphoid  vaccination  are 
exhaustively  taken  up,  as  is  the  chapter  on  venereal  diseases. 
The  chapter  on  recruiting  is  excellent.  "Exercise"  is  intensely 
interesting  and  instructive.  It  is  well  divided  into  exercises  of 
strength,  speed,  endurance  and  skill  with  statistics  to  show  that 
"competitive  and  spectacular  athletics  are  undesirable."  Para- 
sitic diseases  have  been  gone  into  in  great  detail.  The  subject  of 
water  is  considered  as  to  "quantity  required,  water  in  nature, 
examinations  of,  and  purifications  of,"  in  a  most  scientific  manner. 
The  discussion  of  food,  animal  and  vegetable,  their  nutritive  value 
and  amount  necessary  are  considered  in  several  chapters  in  a  most 
pleasing  and  complete  way  and  concludes  that  protein  60  grams, 
fat  60  grams,  carbohydrates  500 — total  2854  calories  wouid  be  the 
correct  amount  for  soldiers.  The  "rules  to  be  observed  in  eating 
and  drinking"  are  excellent,  as  is  the  chapter  on  beverages,  which 
gives  latest  facts  about  alcohol.  The  suggestion  that  the  usual 
20-ounce  protein  ration  be  cut  to  6  ounces  seems  to  be  well  grounded. 
The  recommendation  that  a  wheeled  kitchen,  such  as  is  used  by 
the  Russian  Army,  be  adopted,  is  very  good.  The  construction, 
furnishing,  care,  and  sanitation  of  posts,  barracks,  and  quarters 
are  minutely  taken  up.  Ventilation,  heating,  and  lighting  are 
thoroughly  discussed.  The  disposal  of  excreta,  garbage,  and 
waste  matter  is  treated  according  to  the  latest  scientific 
methods.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  soil,  and  camps, 
expounding  the  subject  most  clearly.  All  types  of  batteries  are 
considered.  The  types  used  at  San  Antonio,  Texas  is  preferred. 
The  chapter  on  general  sanitary  rules  for  the  field  is  very  instruc- 
tive, as  are  the  chapters  on  service  in  warm  climates  and  in  cold 
climates.  The  subject  of  disinfection  and  disinfectants  is  master- 
fully handled.  Naval  and  marine  hygiene  and  quarantine  are 
considered  thoroughly.  The  plates  throughout  are  excellent,  and 
the  book  can  be  highly  recommended  to  the  Medical  Profession. 

T.  G.  A. 
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A  Contribntion  to  tbe  Fnnctioiial  DUfrnosis  of  Senal  Disease. — 
B.  Griessmamn  {Deviach.  Arck.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1914,  cxiv,  32)  has  made 
exact  studies  of  the  excretion  of  water,  sodium  chloride  and  nitrogen 
in  a  small  series  (five)  of  nephritics.  The  patients  were  placed  nn  a 
diet  of  rice,  condensed  milk,  and  raspberry  juice.  The  diet  was  analyzed 
for  its  content  in  the  above  mentioned  constituenta  and  the  patients 
were  kept  on  it  lintil  they  had  reached  a  state  of  equilibrium.  Each 
experiment  was  divided  into  four  periods:  (1)  The  preliminary  period 
in  which  the  patient  was  kept  on  a  milk  or  milk-rice  diet  until  there 
was  equilibrium  in  nitrogen,  sodium  chloride,  and  water.  (2)  During 
the  second  period,  the  patient  received  the  standard  diet  plus  20  grms. 
of  sodium  chlori<ie.  llie  additional  salt  dissolved  in  400  c.c.  of  water 
was  given  only  on  the  first  day  of  this  period,  (3)  In  the  third  period, 
one  or  two  liters  of  water  were  added  to  the  standard  diet.  The  extra 
water  was  also  gi\'en  only  on  the  first  day  of  the  period.  (4)  In  the 
fourth  period,  the  patient  received  the  standard  diet  plus  20  grms.  of 
urea  dissolved  in  250  c.c,  of  water  given  on  the  first  day.  Two  of  the 
patients  had  markedly  contracted  sclerotic  kidneys,  as  autopsy  proved. 
Two  suffered  from  arteriosclerotic  renal  changes,  while  the  fifth  had 
chronic  glomerulo-nephritis.  The  changes  in  water  excretion  were 
tbe  least  noticeable.  Defect  in  the  excretion  of  sodium  chloride  was 
found  in  all  of  the  cases,  being  especially  marked  in  one  of  the  cases 
of  interstitial  nephritis.  In  the  other  cases  there  was  a  moderate  delay 
in  excretion.  "Rie  urea  excretion  was  studied  in  only  tliree  cases.  A 
marked  delay  was  noted  in  one  of  these  also,  a  patient  with  contracted 
kidney.  The  experiments  show,  Griessmann  says,  that  as  a  rule  dis- 
turbances in  excretion  of  sodium  chloride  and  nitrogen  are  combined. 
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Nevertheless,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  disturbance  of  function 
chiefly  affects  only  the  salt  or  the  urea.  Thus  the  classification  of 
renal  diseases  on  the  basis  of  excretion  of  salt  and  urea  (Widal,  Miiller) 
aeema  justifiable. 

FaetoTB  Conceminf  the  Coagiiilation  of  Blood. — Cannon,  Me.v- 
DENHALL  and  Gra.t  (Amer.  Jour.  Pkyiiol,  1914,  xxxiv,  225)  have 
devised  a  graphic  method  for  the  study  of  blood  coagulation.  The 
instrument  consists  of  a  light  aluminum  lever  with  a  long  arm,  on  the 
end  of  which  is  a  writing  pen  which  moves  over  a  smoked  drum.  On 
the  shorter  arm  there  is  placed  a  piece  of  fine  copper  wire  8  cm.  in 
length.  This  wire  extends  into  a  cannula.  In  all  the  experiments  a 
constant  temperature  of  25°  C.  was  maintained,  and  cannulie  of  the  same 
size  were  always  used.  This  insured  the  taking  of  the  same  amounts 
of  blood.  They  were  able  to  show  that  the  intravenous  injections  of 
small  doses  of  adrenalin,  or  subcutaneous  doses  of  larger  size,  given  to 
cats,  shortened  the  coagulation  time  from  one-third  to  one-half  the 
normal.  Larger  doses  (0.3  mg.  per  kilo)  given  intravenously,  first 
slowed  and  then  hastened  blood  coagulation.  The  effect  upon  coagula- 
tion is  not  dependent  upon  synchronous  changes  in  the  arterial  blood- 
pressure.  After  the  removal  of  the  liver  or  intestines,  adrenalin  in 
small  doses  causes  no  hastening  of  coagulation,  even  when  added  to  the 
witlidrawn  blood.  These  experiments  were  made  in  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  hypothesis  that  the  liver  or  intestines,  or  both,  are  aroused 
by  adrenalin  to  greater  activity,  as  a  result  of  which  one  or  more  of 
the  factore  concerned  in  coagulation  are  released.  Stimulation  of  the 
splanchoics  in  anesthetized  cats  accelerates  the  coagulation  time  very 
promptly.  The  effect  wears  off  in  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  and  is 
less  marked  when  the  experiment  is  repeated.  If  the  adrenal  gland 
on  the  side  of  stimulation  is  first  removed,  no  acceleration  of  coagulation 
was  observed.  Hence  the  assumption  that  the  hastening  is  due  to  the 
rdease  of  some  component  of  the  adrenal  gland.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
irritation  of  large  nerve  trunks,  or  a  large  operation  performed  under 
light  anesthesia,  gives  a  marked  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  coagulation. 
States  of  emotion  cause  the  same  in  less  than  one-half  minute.  Cannon, 
Mendenhall  and  Gray,  assume  that  in  states  of  pain  or  emotion  the 
increased  rapidity  of  the  coagulation  time  is  the  result  of  an  increased 
output  of  adrenalin. 

Blood  Findings  in  Some  PBychoBss.— Itten  {Zeit.  f.  d.  ges.  Neurol. 
M.  Psychiatr.,  1914,  xxiv,  341)  has  made  careful  blood  studies  in  140 
cases  of  schizophrenia,  20  epileptics,  10  idiots,  and  5  cases  of  chorea. 
The  studies  included  morphological  examinations;  estimation  of  the 
coagulation  time  according  to  Burker's  method;  the  resistance  of  the 
red-blood  cells,  and  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  according 
to  Hammerscblag's  technique.  The  results  of  his  findings  are  as 
follows:  In  schizophrenia  the  red-blood  cells  are  found  much  increased, 
especially  in  states  of  catatonia  and  stupor,  probably  due  to  vaso- 
motor disturbances.  The  white  cells  show  slight  increases,  p&rticularly 
in  acute  cases  and  chronic  hebephrenics.  Neutrophile  leukocytes  are 
the  ones  increaseti,  but  with  the  subsidence  of  acute  sympt(»nis  there  is 
a  tendency  for  the  development  of  a  lymphocytosis.     Tliis  continues 
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In  cases  with  an  unfavorable  prognosis;  while  in  cases  showing  improve- 
ment it  tends  to  diminish  in  favor  of  a  neutrophilic,  and,  frequently, 
eosinophilic  increase.  During  states  of  excitement  the  blood  picture  is 
as  in  the  acute  cases.  In  most  cases  the  coagulation  time  is  slightly 
hastened.  Itten  thinks  that  the  lymphocytosis,  and  frequent  ersino- 
philia,  are  perhaps  due  to  some  perversion  of  the  internal  secretions, 
especially  since  it  is  not  infrequent  to  see  symptoms  suggestive  of  a 
status  thymico-lymphaticus.  In  cases  of  epilepsy  the  white  blood 
count  is  low  in  the  intervals,  and  tends  to  increase  shortly  before  and 
after  the  attacks.  Before,  and  during  the  attack,  there  is  a  lympho- 
cytosb  followed  by  a  leukocytosis  of  the  neutrophile  type,  a  point  of 
considerable  dit^nostic  value  since  hysterical  and  paralytic  seizures 
-  are  not  associated  with  a  primary  lymphocytosis.  The  coagulation 
time  was  always  shortened,  particularly  before  and  immediately  after 
the  attacks. 

Th«  CerAbrosplnal  Pressnn. — ^The  present  study  was  undertaken 
by  Dixon  and  Halliburton  {Jour.  Physiol.,  1914,  xlviii,  128),  with  the 
object  of  examining  the  piessure  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  under 
various  experimental  conditions.  Tests  were  made  of  the  validity  of 
the  Monro-Kellie  doctrine  which  assumes  that  since  the  brain,  its 
vessels  and  lymphatics  are  enclosed  in  a  bony  case,  and  that  the  brain 
occupies  the  whole  skull  and  is  incompressible,  that  therefore  the  total 
blood  content  is  almost  constant.  (^  this  assumption  the  brain  can 
increase  its  blood  content  only  by  turning  out  the  cerebrospinal  fluid, 
and  when  this  fluid  has  gone  the  brain  comes  in  contact  with  the  skull 
so  that  no  further  expansion  of  the  vessels  can  occur.  Using  suitable 
manometers  Dixon  and  Halliburton  noted  the  affect  of  the  various 
changes  in  the  arterial  and  venous  blond-pressure  upon  that  of  the 
spina)  fluid.  After  hemorrhage  a  fall  in  the  spinal  pressure  was  noted, 
which  they  regard  as  a  passive  result  cf  the  altered  vesicular  conditions. 
Following  the  compression  of  the  bloodvessels,  particularly  of  the 
aorta,  a  rise  in  pressure  was  noted,  which  was  also  thought  to  be  due 
to  altered  vesicular  conditions  which  prevent  the  free  absorption  or 
facilitate  the  secretion  of  fluid.  This  fact  may  be  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  rise  in  spinal  pressure  which  is  observed  clinically 
under  conditions  of  sudden  rise  in  blood-presaure  such  as  may  occur 
during  an  acute  nephritis.  After  stimulation  of  the  vagus  and 
sympathetic  nerves,  various  results  were  noted  depending  probably 
upon  the  affect  of  stimulation  upon  blood  pressure  itself.  By  expteriment 
Dixon  and  Halliburton  could  show  that  alterations  in  the  cerebrospinal 
pressure  exert  a  marked  passive  action  on  the  cerebrovenous  pressure. 
Dixon  and  Halliburton  studied  the  affect  on  the  cerebrospinal  pressure 
of  substances  which  increase  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  secretion,  namely: 
choroid  extract  which  produces  an  increase  in  pressure  due  to  a  specific 
increased  secretion  of  fluid;  anesthetics  and  hypnotics;  and  finally 
carbon  dioxid.  Other  drugs  were  used  by  reason  of  their  ability  to 
produce  vesicular  changes  which  would  manifest  themselves  upon  the 
cerebrospinal  pressure,  namely,  adrenalin,  a  vasoconstrictor;  amyl 
nitrite,  a  vasodilator;  and  pilocarpin.  Adrenalin  appears  to  affect 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid  only  indirectly  through  the  vesicular  system. 
The  increased  cerebrospinal  pressure  tends  to  fall  more  rapidly  than 
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the  blood-pressure.  Following  the  administration  of  amyl  nitrite  a 
rise  in  spinal  pressure  is  noted.  As  the  result  of  investigation  DLxon 
and  Halliburton  conclude  that  the  cranial  contents  cannot  any  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  fixed  quantity  without  the  power  of  expanding  or 
contracting  in  volume.  The  cerebrospinal  pressure  is  influenced 
passively  to  a  small  extent  by  changes  in  the  arterial  and  venous 
pressures,  but  these  are  insignificant  compared  with  the  independent 
changes  in  pressure  which  occur  as  the  result  of  secretory  activity. 
Of  all  the  conditions  which  influence  the  secretion  of  the  spinal  fluid 
Dixon  and  Halliburton  are  inclined  to  attach  the  most  importance  to 
a  deficiency  of  oxygen  or  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  blood. 

Blood  Fiadings  in  Epilepsy. —Fackenheim  (Congress  for  Internal  , 
Medicine  at  Wiesbaden,  1914)  has  made  systematic  blood  examinations 
over  a  period  of  two  years  upon  100  epileptics  of  the  chronic  progressive 
type,  and  has  found  these  results:  67  per  cent,  showed  a  reduction 
of  hemoglobin  to  between  50  and  60  per  cent.;  31  per  cent,  showed  an 
anemia  of  60  to  70  per  cent.,  and  only  two  cases  had  a  hemoglobin  of 
over  85.  Apparently  the  reduction  in  hemaglobih  stands  in  direct 
relation  to  the  epileptic  attacks,  that  is,  shortly  before  the  attacks  the 
reduction  of  the  hemoglobin  was  greatest,  while  in  the  intervals  the 
hemoglobin  tends  to  approach  a  constant  level  in  the  separate  cases. 
The  number  of  white-blood  cells  was  consiiierably  increased  shortly 
before  an  attack  and  markedly  increased  afterward  in  78  per  cent.,  the 
mononuclear  cells  of  the  large  type  showing  an  especial  increase.  In 
every  case  there  was  an  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  coagulation 
time  averaging  between  two  and  three  minutes.  The  coagulation 
time  was  most  rapid  in  the  period  of  about  ten  hours  preceding  an 
attack.  In  the  beginning  of  a  status  epilepticus,  blood  coagulation  may 
take  place  in  fifteen  seconds,  in  another  case  it  occurred  in  twenty-four 
seconds,  and  then  become  decreased  over  a  period  of  about  two  days 
following  the  attack.  Fackenheim  discourses  somewhat  upon  the 
varying  relationship  of  the  reflexes  to  the  attacks  as  well  as  disturbances 
in  metabolism  and  believes  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy 
is  to  be  found  in  disorders  of  the  internal  secretions. 

Upemift. — Sakai  {Biockem  Zeitsckr.,  1914,  Ixii,  387)  was  able  to  show 
that  lipemia  cannot  be  produced  by  feeding  fats  to  normal  dogs,  because 
they  leave  the  blood  as  rapidly  as  they  ent^  it  from  the  intestines. 
It  can  be  induced,  however,  in  dogs  which  have  been  made  anemic  by 
venesection,  or  poisoned  by  phenylhydrazin  hydrochloride.  It  occurs 
when  the  hemoglobin  reaches  between  20  and  30  per  cent.,  and  is  most 
pronounced  in  animals  which  were  in  a  good  state  of  nourishment  when 
the  experiments  were  commenced.  Lipemia,  caused  by  giving  a  diet 
poor  in  fats,  and  associated  with  a  rapid  loss  in  weight,  is  increased 
by  the  administration  of  milk.  Since  in  some  anemic  animals  a  strong 
lipemia  occurs  after  the  use  of  palmin,  whereas  this  does  not  occur 
in  the  normal,  one  must  assume  that  in  the  former  case  fats  leave  the 
blood  more  slowly  than  normal.  Suitable  chemical  analyses  gave 
fat  values  up  to  5  pier  cent,  in  the  blood  serum,  and  the  cholestenn 
content  was  likewise  increased,  though  to  a  less  degree.  This  increase 
is  probably  explained  on  the  basis  of  its  ready  solubility  in  fats.    One 
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would  expect  that  th!s  increased  transportation  of  fats  with,  a  cachexia 
would  result  in  a  corresponding  loss  of  body  protein,  but  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  nor  is  every  cachexia  associated  with  a  lipemia.  Surface 
tension  testa  show  that  for  each  individual  of  a  species  there  exists  a 
fairly  constant  normal  lipase  value  for  the  blood  serum.  This  falls 
rapidly  after  the  production  of  anemia,  and  seems  to  return  to  normal 
in  a  manner  inversely  proportionally  to  the  grade  of  lipemia  induced. 
It  is  the  same  way  in  cases  made  anemic  by  poison,  but  in  animals 
poisoned  by  phioridzin  practically  no  fall  in  the  lipase  content  occurs. 
It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  lipemia  in  these  experiments, 
at  least,  was  due  to  an  inability  to  rid  the  blood  of  fats  by  reason  of  a 
blood  serum  deficient  in  lipase. 

The  ClottiiiK  of  Blood  as  Seen  with  the  Cltramicroscope. — Using 
the  slit  ultramicroscope  of  Seidentopf,  the  oxalated  plasma  of  various 
animals  and  suitable  amounts  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  thrombin, 
Howell  (Jour,  of  Physiol.,  1914,  xxv,  143)  has  studied  the  process  of 
coagulation,  which  in  accord  with  the  results  of  Stuebel,  proceeds 
after  the  manner  of  crystal  formation.  The  process  is  most  beautifully 
seen  when  solutions  of  thrombin  and  fibrinogen  are  used.  Aqueous 
solutions  of  thrombin  exhibit  a  few  particles  showing  Browman  move- 
ment, but  the  field  is  practically  dark;  fibrinogen  solutions,  however, 
show  numerous  active  particles  and  a  strongly  luminous  light-cone  in 
which  individual  particles  can  not  be  seen,  Howell  inclines  toward  the 
view  that  under  the  influence  of  thrombin  there  occurs  an  aggregation 
of  the  invisible  particles  (amicrons)  of  this  light-cone  with  further 
consolidation  into  the  needle-like  crystals  of  fibrin,  beautifully  shown 
in  the  article  by  photomicrographs.  Howell  finds  no  evidence  of  the 
fibrin  network,  so  often  described,  except  when  the  conditions  are  such 
as  give  rise  to  incomplete  clotting. 

On  tb«  Effect  of  Extirpatioa  of  the  Spleen  oa  the  Conrse  of  Pemleious 
Anemia.— A.  v.  Decastello  {Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1914,  xl,  639,  692) 
reports  in  detail  observations  in  5  cases  of  pernicious  anemia  subjected 
to  splenectomy.  Frequent  examinations  were  made  over  a  period  of 
months.  From  his  small  series  of  cases  Decastello  feels  that  improve- 
ment in  the  blood-picture  and  in  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
can  be  anticipated  with  considerable  confidence;  indeed,  the  patient 
may  return  practically  to  normal.  This  improvement,  however,  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge,  is  more  probably  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
remission  than  a  cure.  Therefore,  it  is  not  yet  justifiable  to  assume 
that  removal  of  the  spleen  eradicates  the  cause  of  the  disease,  or  that 
the  disease  is  due  to  a  previously  increased  hemolytic  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  spleen.  Decastello  thinks  that  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
the  operation  produces  nutriti\'e  stimuli  to  the  bone  marrow  through 
some  change  in  metabolism  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  the  spleen. 

-StudiesoItheUricAcidoftheBlood.— E.STEiNiTz(Dfu/flcA.mcrf.IFocA., 
1914,  xl,  9.53)  has  made  a  study  of  the  uric  acid  of  the  blood  quantita- 
tively by  the  method  of  Folin  and  Denis.  He  finds  that  the  normal  blood 
of  a  patient  on  a  purin-free  diet  always  contains  uric  acid  in  amounts 
sufficient  for  quantitative  determination.    The  value  of  this  endo^nous 
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uric  acid  of  the  blood  amounts  to  0.002  to  0.004  per  cent.,  the  average 
being  0.003  per  cent.  Jn  true  gout  this  is  increased  to  0,004  to  0-008 
per  cent.,  the  average  being  0.0055  per  cent.  In  atypical  gout  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  is  less,  as  a  rule.  It  varies  between  0.004  and  O.OOft 
per  cent.,  the  average  being  0.0045  per  cent.;  rarely  it  is  normal.  It 
was  found  that  purin-free  diet  had  relatively  little  effect  within  a  short 
period  of  time;  any  continuation  of  the  diet,  however,  often  caused  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  endogenous  uric  acid  of  the  blood.  Atophan 
produces  a  marked  decrease  of  the  uric  acid  of  the  blood.  This  diminu- 
tion begina  soon  after  the  absorption  of  the  drug.  The  well-known  in- 
crease in  excretion  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is,  therefore,  probably  due 
to  action  on  the  kidneys.  The  diminution  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  ia 
more  rapid  after  large  doses  given  over  a  short  period  of  time.  Repeti- 
tion of  such  atophan  cures  appears  to  be  moat  effective  as  the  uric  acid 
rises  quickly  after  discontinuing  the  drug.  On  the  other  hand,  small 
doses  of  atophan  are  capable  of  neutralizing  the  effect  of  a  diet  rich 
in  purins.  The  therapeutic  inference  is  that  short  atophan  cures  with 
large  doses  should  alternate  with  small  doses  and  a  more  liberal  diet. 
The  diagnostic  value  of  a  quantitative  determination  of  uric  acid  is 
great,  Steinitz  believes.  From  an  increase  of  endogenous  blood  uric 
acid  alone,  however,  it  would  be  unwise  to  diagnose  gout  or  gouty 
diathesis. 

The  Fniictions  of  the  Interrenal  Portions  of  the  Suprarenal  Gluida. 
— Crowe  and  Wislocki  (Johns  Hopkins  Hog-p.  BvR.,  Bait.,  1914,  xxv, 
287)  have  made  a  study  of  the  following  points:  (1)  the  effects  of  com- 
plete removal  of  both  suprarenal  bodies;  (2)  the  effects  of  removal  of 
either  the  right  or  left  gland  alone;  (3)  the  relative  importance  of  the 
cortex  and  medulla  of  the  adrenal;  (4)  the  relation  of  the  adrenal  to 
carbohydrate  metabolism;  (6)  the  results  of  adrenal  transplantation; 
and  finally  what  relation  may  exist  between  the  adrenals,  the  thymus, 
and  the  lymphatic  system.  On  the  basis  of  many  operative  and  histo- 
lo^cai  observations  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn,  subject  to 
further  confirmation.  The  experiments  were  performed  on  dogs.  The 
suprarenal  glands  are  vital  organs  in  which  the  cortex  is  more  essential 
to  life  than  are  the  medullary  portions.  Their  removal  is  followed  by 
convulsive  seizures,  a  subnormal  temperature,  and  other  signs  of  acute 
adrenal  insufficiency;  when  reco\"ery  occurs  normal  growth  and  sexual 
functions  ensue,  with  no  marked  change  in  disposition,  increase  in 
weight,  or  polyuria.  Following  partial  removal  of  the  gland  the  remain- 
ing portion  undergoes  hj-pertrophy,  chiefly  in  the  fascicular  zone  of  the 
cortex,  while  the  medullary  portion  remains  unchanged.  Though  a 
transient  glycosuria  follows  the  operative  procedure,  there  is  no  per- 
manent alteration  of  the  carbohydrate  tolerance  resulting  from  adrenal 
insufficiency.  Autoplastic  transplants  may  "  take"  but  do  not  function ; 
in  such  "takes"  the  cells  of  the  cortex  may  survive  while  those  of  the 
medulla  are  absorbed.  That  there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  the . 
adrenals  and  lymphatic  system  seems  certain;  for  after  long  standing 
adrenal  insufficiency  the  animals  at  autopsy  show  enlarged  mesenteric 
and  retroperitoneal  lymph  glands,  enlarged  intestinal  lymph  follicles, 
and  not  infrequently  thymus  hyperplasia. 
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Post-traumatic  Ossiflcatioii  of  the  Begioa  of  tlie  Elbow-loint — Leh- 
HiWN  (J)eiU.  Zeitsckr.  f.  Ckir.,  1914,  cxxvi,  213)  made  a  study  of  tbis 
condition  on  the  basis  of  thirty-seven  cases.  He  says  that  the  elbow 
more  than  other  joints  shows  a  predilection  for  post-traumatic  ossi- 
fication. This  is  in  part  explained  by  its  anatomical  formation,  Thede 
ossifications  were  foimd  after  traumas  of  all  kinds,  but  especially 
after  luxations.  The  trauma  is  the  primary  cause,  but  an  individual 
predisposition  must  be  assumed.  The  view  of  Machol  that  only 
reduced  dislocations  are  followed  by  ossification  is  not  borne  out, 
although  an  injudicious  method  of  reduction  increases  the  tendency 
considerably.  The  bone  formation  can  develop  from  the  intramuscular 
connective  tissue  as  well  as  from  the  periosteum'.  Practically  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  ossification  of  myogenous  and  that  of 
periosteal  origin,  since  both  occur  alongside  of  each  other.  The  neigh- 
boring soft  tissues  participate  in  the  structure  of  the  callus.  A  proper 
treatment  of  the  recent  injury  is  the  best  prophylaxis  against  the 
ossification.  It  should  aim  at  the  most  complete  rest  and  preservation 
of  the  injured  soft  tissues,  and  should  favor  absorption.  Vigorous 
massage  and  passive  movements  should  be  avoided.  A  fibrolysin  cure 
is  to  be  recommended  for  the  persistent  thick  induration.  The  complete 
ossification  can  undergo  spontaneous  absorption,  so  that  conservative 
treatment  should  receive  much  consideration.  An  operation  is  indi- 
cated only  when  there  are  long  continued  and  severe  disturbances  of 
funcdon  and  when  there  are  complications  from  pressure  on  nerves 
and  bloodvessels.  In  general,  .operations  should  not  be  done  before 
the  termination  of  the  process  of  ossification. 

The  Fnnction  of  the  PerloBt«um  in  Bone  Transplants,  Based  on 
Four  Human  TransplantationB  without  Periosteum  and  Some  Animal 
Experiments.— McWiLLiAMB  (Surg.,  Gyn.,  and  Obat.,  1914,  xviii,  159),  on 
the  basis  of  his  clinical  and  experimental  work,  reached  the  following 
conclusions:  If  the  periosteum  be  excised  from  an  area  of  bone  and 
a  section  of  bone  within  this  area,  going  into  the  medullary  cavity,  be 
removed  (not,  however,  involving  the  whole  diameter  of  the  bone)  and 
the  endosteum  scraped  away  as  well,  then  it  is  found  that  the  cavity 
fills  in  perfectly  with  new  bone,  which  of  necessity  must  come  from  the 
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old  bone  alone.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nutrient 
artery  is  intact.  If  a  section  of  the  whole  diameter  of  a  bone  be  removed 
then  the  bone  will  regenerate  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments  if 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  periosteum  be  preserved  bridging  the  defect. 
If  a  section  of  the  whole  diameter  of  a  bone  be  removed,  ^-ery  little 
subsequent  filling  of  this  defect  by  bone  will  take  place  if  the  entire 
periosteum  has  been  removed  from  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments. 
Provided  a  graft  be  living  and  taken  from  the  same  patient  its  future 
life  depends  on  an  efficient  blood-supply,  irrespective  of  the  periosteum 
or  whether  it  is  in  contact  with  living  bone  or  not.  If  minute  fragments 
of  a  living  graft  be  transplanted  then  the  periosteum  may  be  disre- 
garded because  the  osteoclasts  in  the  fragments  may  not  die  because 
of  an  easy  access  of  blood  into  them,  and  the  pieces  may  grow  and 
coalesce  and  not  become  absorbed.  His  statistics  show  that  50  per  cent, 
of  such  transplantations  will  be  successful,  If  a  larger  piece  of  living 
bone  be  transplanted  then  it  is  safer  to  leave  the  periosteum  attached 
to  the  graft  to  assure  its  future  reformation,  since  otherwise  the  osteo- 
clasts in  the  bone  of  the  graft  may  die  because  cut  off  from  the  nutrient 
artery.  The  periosteum  survives  because  of  its  sufficient  blood-supply 
from  the  surrounding  tissues,  its  inner  surface  forms  osteoblasts  wbidi 
themselves  proceed  to  reform  the  bone  of  the  graft,  in  the  event  that 
the  osteoblasts  within  this  have  died  from  a  deficient  blood-supply. 
His  statistics  show  that  41  per  cent,  of  transplantations  are  successful 
in  which  large  grafts  without  periosteum  are  grafted.  A  graft  on  a 
graft,  neither  having  a  covering  periosteum,  will  not  live  even  though 
one  graft  be  in  contact  with  living  bone.  Periosteum  when  trans- 
planted alone  into  the  soft  parts  may  produce  living  bone.  The  split- 
ting of  the  periosteum  of  a  graft,  even  though  the  transplant  is  entirely 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  periosteum,  seems  to  be  unnecessary  and 
accomplishes  nothing.  Altogether  sixteen  transplantations  with  peri- 
osteum were  performed,  and  of  these  all  but  one  (93  per  cent.)  were 
successful.  Altogether  twenty-five  transplantations  without  perios- 
teum were  performed.  Of  these  48  per  cent,  were  successful  {all  in 
animals)  while  52  per  cent,  were  unsuccessful  The  influence  of  the 
blood-supply  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
transplantations  without  periosteum,  made  with  minute  fragments, 
were  successful,  while  41  per  cent,  of  those  without  periosteum  made 
with  large,  single  fragments  were  successful.  From  a  consideration 
of  all  the  foregoing  facts  the  conclusion  seems  irresistable  that  bone- 
grafts  of  whatever  size,  in  order  that  one  should  be  positively  assured 
of  their  subsequent  living,  should  be  transplanted  with  as  much  perios- 
teum covering  their  surfaces  as  possible. 

Bullet  Wounds  in  War.— Posnett  {Lancet,  1914,  ii,  642)  says  that 
he  attended  close  on  1000  rifle  bullet  wounds,  in  a  large  general  hospital, 
during  the  Boer  war,  and  offers  for  present  use  his  conclusions  drawn 
from  this  experience,  A  clean  cut  wound  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
will  in  most  cases  heal  very  rapidly  and  require  very  litUe  treatment. 
Multiple  abdominal  wounds  may  require  operation  but  are  best  treated 
expectantly  for  a  few  days  until  symptoms  of  some  local  trouble  arise. 
Bullets  may  pass  through  the  most  vital  tissues  without  doing  any 
permanent  injure'.  There  is  often  great  initial  shock  from  bullet  wounds, 
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especially,  if  when  shot  the  soldier  was  hungry,  and  tired  by  marching. 
The  impact  of  the  bullet  against  the  body  is  very  severe.  One  patient 
felt  as  if  he  "had  been  hit  by  a  crow  bar  wielded  by  a  giant,"  and  had 
been  thrown  three  or  four  yards  out  of  the  saddle.  With  an  empty 
stomach,  a  wound  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  seems  to  close  rapidly 
without  any  trouble,  and  so  long  as  there  has  been  no  leakage  of  gastric 
or  intestinal  contents  the  patient  will  probably  recover  in  a  short  time, 
but  if  leakage  takes  place  symptoms  of  localized  peritonitis  may  be 
expected  which  will  require  a  laparotomy.  Wounds  of  the  bladder 
usually  require  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  as  they  do  not  heal  readily 
and  generally  leak  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  A  clean  wound  of  the 
kidney  seldom  requires  any  interference,  but  a  wound  cutting  the  ureter 
across  about  two  inches  below  the  renal  pelvis  called  for  a  nephrectomy. 
What  may  be  called  local  shock  is  a  condition  sometimes  encountered 
in  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  probably,  due  to  the  shaking  up  of  the  tis- 
sues by  the  great  velocity  of  Uie  bullet.  There  is  a  feeling  of  considerable 
stiffness  in  the  part  for  several  days  and  the  nerves  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  although  not  touched  by  the  bullet,  may  be  more  or  less 
neuralgic.  It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  wait  a  few  days  for  this  local 
shock  to  subside  before  proceeding  to  any  operation. 

A  Common  Mechanism  for  Most  Injnries  of  the  Shoulder  Begion. 
— TnoMAsiJour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  1914,  Ixiii,  1018)  believes  that  most 
fractures  of  the  skeleton  in  the  shoulder  region,  in  which  he  includes 
dislocations  and  sprains,  are  due  to  hyperabducdoii.  Dislocations  and 
sprains  tear  the  ligaments  which  are  to  the  skeleton  at  the  joints  what  the 
bones  are  between  the  jomts,  and  sustain  indirect  violence  as  much  as 
the  bones.  When  the  normal  limit  of  abduction  is  passed  the  whole 
skeleton  in  the  shoulder  region,  ligaments  and  bones,  takes  the  strain, 
and  any  break  will  take  place  where  for  the  moment  the  skeleton  is 
weakest  or  the  strain  is  greatest.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
shoulder  joint,  with  or  without  a  dislocation,  a  tearing  of  the  ligaments 
without  a  dislocation  constituting  a  sprain.  The  degree  of  force  applied 
determines  the  extent  of  the  lesion  common  to  both,  the  tear  of  the  axil- 
iarj'  portion  of  the  capsule,  which  includes  all  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
joint.  With  the  arm  in  the  sling  position  the  result  of  healing  is  the 
same  after  a  sprain  as  after  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation,  t.  c,  a  typical 
stiff  and  painful  shoulder,  the  etiologj'  of  which  has  been  so  obscure 
and  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion.  More  or  less  palsy  of  the  upper 
extremity  follows  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  some  being  very 
severe  but  in  most  only  transitory.  If  instead  of  keeping  the  arm  at 
the  side  during  the  healing  process  the  patient,  as  an  athlete,  soon 
carries  the  arm  vigorously  into  abduction  the  humeral  head  is  easily 
pried  out  of  the  socket  again  by  the  leverage  effect  of  hyperabduction 
in  the  absence  of  die  resistance  of  the  normal  ligaments.  Repetition 
of  this  accident  occurs  more  easily,  cicatricial  contraction  in  the  axilla 
is  prevented,  and  the  capsule  heals  across  the  gap  between  the  torn 
mai^ns  necessary  to  permit  the  dislocation,  and  is,  therefore,  abnor- 
mally long.  Exeroise  to  stretch  the  contracted  axillary  portion  of  cap- 
sule is  indicated  in  stiff  and  painful  shoulders  and  contraction  of  the 
abnormally  lengthened  capsule,  by  operation,  in  recurrent  dislocations. 
Any  palsy  in  the  former  disappears  with  the  return  of  normal  motion. 
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It  is  due  to  inclusion  of  some  or  all  the  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus 
in  the  axillary  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  joint  lesion.  Moat 
obstetrical  palsies  of  the  upper  extremity  are,  probably,  due  to  the  same 
cause,  following  an  injury  to  the  shoulder-joint  of  the  child  at  birth 
from  the  pressure  of  its  shoulder  against  the  maternal  pelvis.  This 
resulted  in  a  mild  grade  of  posterior  subluxation  in  nine  cases  and  in 
an  injury  of  the  joint  without  dislocation  in  four  cases.  The  latter 
recovered  full  motion  and  power  later,  and  the  former  recovered  power 
in  proportion  to  the  motion  obtained  at  the  shoulder.  Kiinster,  in 
1889,  maintained  that  these  obstetrical  palsies  were  due  to  injuries 
to  the  skeleton  in  the  shoulder  re^on  and  not  to  injuries  of  the  brachial 
plexus-  The  resistance  to  reduction  in  old  dislocations  of  the  shoulder 
is  due,  chiefly,  to  the  cicatricial  changes  in  the  torn  and  now  abnormally 
arranged  capsule.  Traumatic  brachial  paralysis  with  flail-shoulder, 
in  many  cases,  is  due  to  a  tearing  of  the  ligamentous  and  muscle  supports 
of  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder-joint  and  a  consequent  slight  falling  of 
the  humerus  from  the  socket.  This  is,  usually,  not  recognized  until 
later  and  is  then  ascribed  to  paralytic  relaxation  from  injury  to  the 
brachial  plexus.  In  6  cases  in  which  the  humerus  was  restored  to  its 
normal  level  by  operation  within  eight  weeks  after  the  accident,  the 
power  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  returned.  They  are  the  first  cases  of 
the  kind  in  which  such  recovery  has  been  reported,  because  they  are 
the  first  in  which  such  treatment  has  been  followed. 

Typhoid  Perforation.— Armstrong  {Surg.,  Gynec,  Obatet.,  1914; 
342)  says  that  recent  figures  embracing  9713  cases  of  typhoid  collected 
in  England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  show  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  deaths  are  due  to  perforation.  In  15,224  collected  cases 
there  were  544  deaths,  or  about  1  in  31^.  The  size  of  the  perforation 
varies  from  that  of  a  small  pin  to  that  of  a  lead  pencil.  Only  rarely 
is  it  larger.  It  is  always  situated  almost  directly  opposite  the  mesen- 
teric attachment.  It  is  found  somewhere  in  the  terminal  two  feet  of 
the  ileum,  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases.  The  first  indication 
of  perforation  is  pain.  It  is  usually  a  sudden  crampy  pain  or  is  sudden 
and  persistent.  The  next  important  symptom,  because  of  its  constancy 
and  significance,  is  change  of  expression,  showing  pain,  pallor,  distress, 
etc.  Tenderness  was  present  in  S8  per  cent,  of  the  83  cases  and  absent 
in  12  per  cent.,  and  is  generalized  or  local.  In  85  per  cent,  there  was 
distinct  rigidity  and  in  15  per  cent,  there  was  not.  Little  or  no  value 
can  be  attached  to  absence  of  liver  dulness,  especially,  in  a  distended 
abdomen.  The  fall  of  temperature,  so  often  spoken  of,  rarely  occurred. 
In  95  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  pulse  quickened.  Fitz's  statement  is 
emphasized  that  perforation  may  take  place  without  suggestive  symp- 
toms and  suggestive— so-called  characteristic — symptoms  may  occur 
without  any  perforation  having  taken  place.  The  symptoms  calling 
for  immediate  incision  are  summarized  as  follows:  pain,  persistent; 
definite  change  for  (he  worse  in  the  expression  of  the  patient;  tenderness 
either  abdominal  or  rectal;  rounding  up  of  the  abdomen;  and  increased 
resistance  to  pressure.  Local  anesthesia  is  sufficient  tor  the  operation. 
One  should  always  look  for  a  second  and  a  possible  third  perforation, 
though  seldom  found.  The  hospital  house-staff  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  it  is  a  reflection  on  their  professional  attainments  to  overlook 
a  perforation.    This  will  lead  to  early  operation.  /  -  t 
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Seminal  Veaicnlitia.— Thomas  (Annals  of  Surgery,  1914,  Ix,  313)  says 
-  that  seminal  vesiculitis  is  a  far  more  prevalent  disease  thao  the  average 
physician  surmises  and  masquerades  under  a  manifold  symptomat- 
ology finding  its  expression  oft  times  remote  from  the  urinary  tract; 
the  inflammation  is  invariably  due  to  a  mixed  infection,  from  which 
in  its  chronic  state  it  is  commonly  impossible  to  isolate  the  gonococcus. 
The  disease,  analogous  to  pus  tubes  in  the  female  in  many  respects, 
presents  serious  and  similar  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  treat- 
ment, and  is  not  accorded  the  consideration  that  its  medical  importance 
demands.  The  particular  treatment  in  any  given  case  should  depend 
upon  the  anatomico-pathological  state  of  the  vesicles,  ejaculatory  duct, 
and  vas  deferens.  This  can  be  determined  by  proper  vesicular  palpa- 
tion, massage  and  microscopical  examination,  supplemented  when  neces- 
sary by  vasopuncture  and  coUargol  radiography.  Experienced  massage 
will  in  the  majority  of  patients  sufBce  to  effect  a  cure  in  due  time;  in 
many,  however,  massage  having  provtd  ineffectual,  convalescence 
may  be  accelerated  by  vasopuncture,  vasotomy  and  direct  medication 
of  the  seminal  vesicles;  in  certain  cases,  not  so  few  as  may  be  imagined, 
seminal  vesiculotomy  or  vesiculectomy  should  and  must  be  performed 
if  we  are  to  cure  or  relieve  these  patients  of  their  annoying  symptoms. 
Bilateral  vasopuncture  and  collargol  medication  has  resulted  at  least 
in  the  temporary  cure  of  a  number  of  cases  of  persistent  chronic  vesi- 
culitis. Collargol  radiograms  in  a  series  of  normal  and  pathologifal 
cases  have  demonstrated:  (1)  by  comparison  in  vivo  and  in  vilro,  the 
graphic  portrayal  of  an  ejaculatory  duct  sphincter;  (2)  the  intimate 
relationship  between  the  ureter  and  seminal  vesicle,  whereby  ureteral 
irritation  and  urinary  obstruction  may  occur  in  the  event  of  an  enlarged 
and  inflamed  vesicle;  (3)  the  presence  of  stricture  or  obstruction  of  the 
vas;  (4)  congenital  anomalies  of  the  vesiculse  seminales:  (5)  inflamma- 
tory enlargements  of  the  vesicles,  especially  loculated  collections  of  pus 
or  seminal  pyovesiculosis. 

Diabetes  and  Snrferjr. — Fischer  (Deut.  Zichr.  f.  Ckir.,  1914,  cxxxi, 
4W}  gives  his  experience  of  ftffty-five  years  with  this  condition.  He 
says  that  while  ^e  older  writers  were  much  opposed  to  operation  in 
diabetics,  under  the  protection  of  asepsis  we  have  bemme  more  daring. 
Hutchinson,  frequently,  operated  on  diabetics  without  finding  the 
danger  much  greater  than  usual,  while  Umber  thought  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  limit  operations  in  diabetics  more  than  in  non-diabetics. 
Most  surgeons,  however,  are  still  cautious  and  restrict  themselves  to 
operations  of  necessity  on  these  patients.  In  other  cases  they  delay 
the  operation  until  the  sugar  has  been  removed.  Tuflier  counsels 
not  to  operate  when  the  reflexes  have  been  abolished.  But  this  hap- 
pens early  and  Fischer  does  not  agree  with  this  opinion  since  wounds  in 
diabetics  usually  heal  well  with  care.  He  cites,  particularly,  13  large 
operations  on  diabetics,  after  as  much  diminution  of  the  sugar  as 
possible,  or  without  it  (in  incarcerated  hemise).  They  included  two 
mammary  amputations  for  cancer  (women  of  forty-five  and  forty-eight 
years,  one  died),  operation  for  incarcerated  hernia  in  two  women  and 
two  men  (two  with  narcosis,  one  died,  two  without  narcosis),  one 
cancer  of  lip  (without  narcosis,  man  aged  sixty-two  years) ,  one  exarticu- 
lation  of  the  big  toe  (man  aged  seventy-two  years),  and  one  exarticula- 
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tion  of  the  hand  (woman  aged  aeventy-three  years),  both  for  tuber- 
culous caries,  an  amputation  of  the  middle  of  the  thigh  (woman  aged 
fifty -seven  years,  for  sarcoma),  the  removal  of  a  large  ulcerated  lipoma 
(woman  aged  forty-three  years),  a  resection  of  the  upper  jaw  for 
sarcoma  (man  aged  forty-six  years),  and  a  fistula  in  ano  (woman  aged 
thirty-three  years).  He  lost  one  of  these  cases,  with  mammary  cancer 
from  diabetic  coma,  in  which  the  coma  came  on  after  the  narcosis, 
and  the  patient  on  whom  he  amputated  in  the  thigh,  the  coma  coming 
on  the  day  after  operation.  He  refused  to  operate  on  one  patient  with 
an  incarcerated  hernia  because  she  was  in  deep  coma.  Five  of  the 
operations  were  done  in  the  preantiseptic  days  and  two  of  these  died  of 
sepsial  The  mortality  for  all  his  cases  was  48.8  per  cent.,  for  those 
operated  on  for  diabetic  surgical  conditions  54.5  per  cent.,  for  those 
on  whom  amputations  were  done  for  diabetic  gangrene  72,7  per  cent., 
and  for  major  operations  performed  on  diabetic  patients  36  per  cent. 
Other  operators  have  been  more  fortunate,  esf>ecially  Karewski  with  his 
mortality  of  14.7  per  cent.,  and  Kiister  in  his  amputations.  But  they 
had  much  more  favorable  material  and  better  operative  conditions. 

Statistics  uid  Operation  for  Obturator  Hernia. — Wagner  (DcuUck. 
Zschr.  f.  Chir.,  1914,  cxxxi,  223)  says  that  little  more  than  200  cases  of 
obturator  hernia  have  been  reported.  According  to  Rose,  the  mortality 
of.  these  cases  is  78.7  per  cent,  according  to  Grazer  79  per  cent.  Wag- 
ner reports  a  case  in  a  woman,  aged  seventy-two  years,  who  had  gastric 
disturbances  for  twenty  years  and  for  ten  years  could  take  little  more 
than  liquid  food  on  account  of  which  she  was  much  emaciated.  Two 
days  before  operation,  she  was  seized  with  severe  abdominal  pain, 
continuous  vomiting  finally  becoming  fecal,  and  voided  no  urine.  First 
under  local  anesthesia,  a  herniotomy  was  performed,  but  a  median 
laparotomy  under  general  anesthesia  was  added.  A  stringulated  loop 
of  small  intestine,  about  10  cm.  long,  had  escaped  through  the  obturator 
foramen  and  could  be  reduced  only  by  manipulation  and  enlargement 
of  the  canal  through  the  abdomen,  A  cord  of  omentum  was  adherent 
to  the  intestine  near  the  obturator  foramen  and  was  detached  from  it. 
After  release  of  the  strangulation  the  affected  portion  of  intestine 
recovered  its  circulation,  but  at  the  site  of  the  adhesion  to  it  of  the 
omental  cord  it  was  almost  completely  occluded  by  a  chronic  indura- 
tion. An  entero-anastomosis  was  performed.  The  greater  part  of 
the  sac  was  removed,  the  remainder  was  ligated  with  silk  and  the 
stump  passed  internally  by  a  forceps  and  sutured  level  with  the  peri- 
toneum. Eight  days  after  the  operation  the  laparotomy  scar  was 
ruptured  by  coughing  and  had  to  be  sutured  again.  Notwithstanding 
this  accident,  the  patient  improved  and  ate  meat,  bread,  eggs,  etc., 
things  she  had  not  been  able  to  eat  for  years.  Obturator  hernia  is 
almost  always  found  in  old  women  who  ha\e  borne  children.  Earlier 
diagnosis  and  operation  are  necessary  to  impro\e  the  mortality.  Taxis 
should  be  avoided  as  too  dangerous.  The  operations  to  be  considered 
are  herniotomy,  laparotomy,  and  a  combination  of  the  two.  No  one 
operation  will  suffice  for  all  ca.ses.  Laparotomy  should  be  done  in  all 
doubtful  cases  in  which  there  is  no  visible  external  tumor.  In  all 
other  cases  one  should  begin  with  a  herniotomy  under  local  anesthesia. 
If  this  shows  the  necessity  of  it,  a  median  laparotomy  should  be  done. 
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A  radical  operation  is  to  be  preferred.  This  may  be  an  osteoperiosteal 
operation  through  the  abdomen,  according  to  Bardenheuer,  or  a  muscte 
flap  operation,  according  to  Straeter.  A  hasty  operation  can  be  done 
by  suturing  the  canal  dirough  the  abdomen  with  sillt.  By  the  com- 
bined route  the  obturator  canal  can  be  closed  with  the  use  of  the 
hernial  sac. 


THKBAPZUTICS 

UNDER  THE  CHABOB  OF 

SAMUEL  W.  LAMBERT.  M.D., 


Thfl  TreatmeBt  of  Tuberculous  Peritonitis  by  Injection  of  Nitrogen 
Into  the  Peritoneal  CaTity.— Bruckner  {Berlin,  klin.  XVoch.,  1914, 
11,  103)  reports  a  case  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  apparently  cured  by 
repeated  injections  of  nitrogen  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  patient 
had  received  no  benefit  from  two  laparotomies  nor  from  roentgen  ray 
therapy.  After  withdrawing  2.5  liters  of  fluid,  500  c.c.  of  nitrogen  were 
injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  the  same  technic  as  is  employed 
for  the  induction  of  an  artificial  penumothoras.  Three  more  injections 
were  given  in  the  course  of  two  months,  during  which  time  the  patient 
rapidly  improved  and  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen  that  remained  after 
the  tapping,  gradually  disappeared.  Eight  months  after  the  fiist 
nitrogen  injection  the  patient  seemed  perfectly  well.  The  abdomen 
was  soft  and  no  trace  of  the  disease  remained  except  some  thickening 
of  the  omentum  on  the  right  side.  The  injection  of  air  or  oxygen  has 
been  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  and 
favorable  results  have  been  reported  from  their  use  but  Briickner 
thinks  that  nitrogen  is  better  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

The  Use  of  Atropin  in  Stomach  Disease. — Pletnew  {Therap. 
MonaUheft;  1914,  xxviii,  30)  speaks  highly  of  atropin  as  a  symptomatic 
remedy  in  gastric  distubrances.  He  states  that  atropin  checks  se- 
cretion, reduces  acidity,  diminishes  pyloric  spasm  and,  probably  by 
a  combination  of  the  actions,  relieves  gastric  pain  and  distress.  He 
believes  that  the  action  of  atropin  is  not  curative  in  these  conditions 
but  that  atropin  deserves  a  wider  use  as  a  symptomatic  remedy. 
Atropin  is  superior  to  morphin  as  a  gastric  sedative  for  the  reason  that 
a  period  of  increased  secretion  follows  the  primary  sedative  action  of 
morphin. 

Clinical  ObBerratlona  on  the  Influenee  of  the  Inhalation  of  Strop- 
hanthus  Tincture  in  Cardiac  Insufflciency. — Moczulski  {Wien.  klin. 
Woch.,  1914,  xxvii,  31)  says  that  tincture  of  strophanthus  has  a  distinct 
effect  upon  cardiac  action  when  administered  by  inhalation.  He  noted 
that  a  single  inhalation  of  strophanthus  tincture  was  often  able  to 
considerably  improve  cardiac  efficiency.    He  believes  that  the  action 
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of  strophaathus  in  many  cases  is  even  quicker  vhen  given  by  inhalation 
than  when  given  by  intxavenoua  injection.  The  fact  that  one  can 
influence  the  action  of  the  heart  by  inhalations  of  relatively  small 
doses  of  strophanthus  tincture  (10  drops)  certainly  speaks  for  the  use 
of  strophanthus  inhalations  for  therapeutic  purposes.  The  method  is 
easy  of  application,  and  there  are  no  untoward  symptoms  on  the 
part  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  such  as  are  obtained  when  the  remedy 
is  given  by  mouth. 

Tacdne  Therapr  with  SenattlEed  Tacdne. — Besredka  {Berlin,  klin. 
Wash.,  1914,  li,  97}  believes  that,  of  all  varieties  of  vaccines,  sensitized 
living  vaccine,  both  from  theoretical  reasons  and  in  actual  practice, 
is  able  to  develop  the  maximum  amount  of  protective  substances 
He  quotes  experimental  and  clinical  work  of  a  great  number  of  ob- 
servers to  support  this  view.  In  general,  experimental  work  has  shown 
that  animals  immunized  with  living  sensitized  organisms  develop  a 
weak  agglutinating  fever  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  serum  has  a 
high  bactericidal  power  and  is  rich  in  antibodies,  .\nimal3  immunized 
with  heat-killed  organisms  develop  a  high  agglutinating  power  but  their 
serum  has  a  weak  bactericidal  effect  and  is  only  moderatly  rich  in 
antibodies.  Animals,  immunized  with  ether-killed  orgonsims,  have  a 
marked  agglutinating  power,  but  their  serum  is  weak  in  its  bactericidal 
properties  and  the  amount  of  antibodies  is  negligible.  Experimental 
work  is  also  quoted  that  indicates  that  the  protective  substances  persist 
for  a  longer  time  when  animab  are  immunized  with  sensitized  vaccine. 
That  the  use  of  a  living  sensitized  vaccine  is  without  danger,  Besredka 
points  out  that  15,000  persons  have  been  inoculated  in  a  vaccine 
prepared  from  living  typhoid  bacilli  without  local  or  general  reactions 
resulting.  Furthermore,  hundreds  have  been  treated  with  living 
sensitized  staphylococci,  streptococci,  gonococci,  etc.  Besredka  is  also 
convinced  of  the  greater  therapeutic  value  of  the  sensitized  vaccine. 

Experiments  on  the  CoratiTe  Value  of  the  Intraspinal  Adminiatration 
of  Tetanus  Antitoxin.— Park  and  Nicoll  {Jout.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc., 
1914,  Ixiii,  235)  make  the  following  recommendations  for  the  treatment 
of  tetanus  with  antitoxin,  basing  them  upon  experimental  and  clinical 
evidence.  In  every  case  strongly  suspected  of  being  tetanus,  they 
advise  that  from  three  to  five  thousand  units  of  tetanus  antitoxin 
should  be  given  as  early  as  possible  intraspinally,  slowly  by  gravity, 
and  always,  if  possible,  under  an  anesthetic.  In  order  to  insure  its 
thorough  dissemination  throughout  the  spinal  meninges  the  antitoxin 
should  be  diluted  to  a  volume  of  from  3  to  10  c.c.  or  more,  according 
to  the  patient's  age.  Unlike  experimental  tetanus  in  the  human  type 
of  the  disease,  there  is  frequently  a  focus  constantly  pouring  out  more 
and  more  toxin,  for  which  reason  the  authors  believe  it  advisable  to 
repeat  the  intraspinal  injection  in  twenty -four  hours.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  advisable  to  give  a  dose  of  10,000  or  15,000  units  of  antitoxin 
intravenously  in  order  to  insure  the  quickest  possible  neutralization  of 
all  toxins  in  the  tissue  fluids.  A  similar  dose  gi\-en  subcutaneously 
three  or  four  days  later  will  insure  a  continuance  of  the  highly  antitoxic 
condition  during  the  next  fi\'e  days.  They  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  advantage  in  giving  larger  amounts  of  antitoxin  than  those  indi- 
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cated.  The  proper  and  thorough  surgical  treatment  of  the  wound  and 
the  use  of  sedatives,  stimulants,  etc.,  are  Very  essential  factors  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease.  The  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  intra- 
neural injections  of  antitoxin  are  an  uncertain  and  round-about  way  of 
reaching  the  diseased  nerve-centres,  which  may  be  much  more  simply 
and  thoroughly  accomplished  by  intraspinal  injections. 

The  Talae  of  Hezamethylenamin  as  an  Internal  Antiaeptic  in  Other 
nalds  ot  the  Body  than  Urine. — Hinhan  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1914, 
xiii,  S41)  says  that  hexamethylenamin  is  dependent  on  the  liberation 
of  formaldehyd  for  its  antiseptic  value.  Hexamethylenamin  is  not 
converted  into  formaldehyd  in  any  of  the  normal  alkaline  fluids  of  the 
body;  therefore,  it  can  be  of  no  prophylactic  value  in  any  of  these 
fluids.  After  some  infections  of  these  fluids  there  may  be  under  certain 
conditions  a  change  in  reaction  sufhcient  to  produce  slight  liberation 
of  formaldehyd,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  show  that  there  would  be 
enough  to  give  antisepsis.  In  localized  infections  of  pronounced  acidity, 
hexamethylenamin  is  not  taken  into  them  from  the  circulation  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  form  formaldehyd  in  antiseptic  strength  (the 
gall-bladder,  possibly,  excepted).  The  therapeutic  use  of  hexamethy- 
lenamin as  an  internal  antiseptic  is  justified,  experimentally,  for 
urinary  conditions  alone,  and  then  only  when  it  is  excreted  into  an 
acid  urine. 

The  Treatment  of  Chronic  Ooat  with  Acitrinum  Comporitom. — 
Laupe  (Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1914,  li,  933)  reports  very  favorable 
results  with  the  use  of  acitrinum  compositum  in  the  treatment  of  30 
cases  of  chronic  gout.  This  remedy  is  a  combination  of  colchicin  with 
acitrin,  a  derivative  of  atophan.  This  preparation  seems  not  only 
to  cause  an  increased  excretion  of  uric  acid  and  nitrogen  by  the  kidneys 
but  also  has  a  marked  analgesic  action  due  to  its  colchicin  content. 
Lampe  observed  no  untoward  effects  from  its  use. 

The  Treatment  of  Syphilis  of  the  Nerroua  System.— Fordyce 
[Jour.  Aw£T.  Med.  ^swc,  1914,  Ixiii,  552)  believes  that  in  estimating 
the  results  obtained  by  the  intensive  treatment  of  syphilis  of  the 
nervous  system  one  must  not  forget  the  influence  of  the  psychologic 
effect  of  a  new  method  of  treatment  and  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  of 
tabes  and  paresis  there  are  periods  of  remission  covering  months  or 
years.  Observations  of  this  kind,  however,  were  made  before  we 
employed  the  more  precise  methods  of  diagnosis  and  controlled  our 
treatment  by  means  of  the  examination  of  the  spinal  fluid.  Furthermore, 
many  of  our  most  striking  results  have  been  obtained  in  patients  who 
had  long-continued  and  marked  symptoms  such  as  girdle  sensation, 
pains,  and  impairment  of  locomotion.  The  change  in  the  clinical 
symptoms  as  well  as  the  serologic  findings  would  certainly  give  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  results  were  due  to  an  actual  improve- 
ment i^  the  condition  and  not  a  normal  remission.  Each  case  is  a 
problem  in  itself  and  must  be  approached  in  an  individual  manner. 
Different  pathologic  conditions  are  present,  so  that  while  on  the  one 
hand  we  have  an  active  process,  on  the  other  there  is  a  degenerative 
one.     Complicated,  perhaps,  with  an  endarteritis,  softening,  or  scar 
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fonnatioii.  Symptoms  which  are  due  to  interference  with  nutrition 
or  pressure  we  cannot  expect  to  influence.  When  salvarsan  is  employed 
it  should  be  done  so  intensively  and  combined  with  mercury.  The 
criticism  of  certain  writers  against  the  employment  of  salvarsan 
in  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis  is  entirely  fallacious,  for  we 
know  that  when  it  ia  given  in  the  proper  manner  combined  with 
mercury,  the  so-called  ncurorecidives  do  not  occur.  In  an  experi- 
ence of  over  two  years,  during  which  this  method  of  treatment  has 
been  followed,  not  a  single  case  of  nerve  recurrence  has  been 
observed.  The  cases  submitted  show  that  it  is  possible  in  some 
instances  by  intravenous  medication  alone  to  influence  the  clinical 
and  serologic  findings,  and  when  this  does  not  take  place  the  only 
alternative  may  be  intraspinal  medication.  Until  we  are  more  familiar 
with  the  effects  of  serum  fortified,  in  vitro,  the  Swift  and  Ellis  method 
of  salvarsan! zing  serum,  in  mtro,  should  be  the  one  of  choice.  In  certain  - 
cases  the  serum  from  a  patient  s6  treated  may  be  reinforced  with 
from  0.25  to  0.5  mg.  of  salvarsan.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  spinal  cord  reacts  intensively  to  irritants  even  of  a  mild  grade. 
When  a  degenerative  process  is  present  the  resistance  of  the  cord  is 
much  below  that  of  a  normal  one  and  the  brunt  of  the  irritation  falls 
on  the  degenerated  areas.  Fordyce  is  convinced  that  the  intelligent 
and  energetic  treatment  of  the  infection  in  the  early  stages  properly 
controlled  by  the  serum  reaction  would  do  much  to  prevent  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  nerve  syphilis.  It  must,  however,  be  thorough 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  residual  foci,  which  experience  has 
taught  have  a  predilection  for  the  meninges.  The  early  history  of 
salvarsan  shows  that  these  accidwits  occur  more  precipitately  after 
its  use  than  under  the  older  and  milder  methods  of  treatment. 

The  Use  of  Salvarsaa  in  Hon-syphilitic  Diseases. — Best  (Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  1914,  Ixiii,  375)  reviews  the  literature  regarding 
non-syphilitic  diseases  treated  with  salvarsan.  The  list  of  diseases  is  a 
long  and  varied  one,  even  though  apparently  incomplete.  The  diseases 
treated  by  the  author  include  cases  of  anemia,  chancroi<l,  chyluria, 
elephantiasis,  epithelioma,  erythema  multiforme,  leprosy,  lupus  vul- 
garis, pityriasis  rubra,  psoriasis,  tuberculosis,  and  trichinosis.  The 
author  states  that  it  is  justifiable  to  formidate  the  following  rules  for 
the  use  of  salvarsan  in  non-syphilitic  diseases  from  the  study  of  the 
reported  cases  including  those  personalty  observed  by  him.  Salvarsan 
is  specific  in  diseases  caused  by  any  variety  of  spirillum.  Salvarsan  has 
curative  properties  in  those  diseases  in  which  the  infecting  organisms 
are  found  in  the  blood  or  lymph,  or  in  other  locations  where  they  can 
be  easily  reached.  Salvarsan  has  great  therapeutic  value  in  those  dis- 
eases in  which  arsenic  has  been  successfully  used.  Salvarsan,  if  used 
with  caution  in  repeated  doses  over  a  long  period,  has  a  therapeutic 
value  in  those  diseases  in  which  previously  arsenic  gave  indifferent 
results.  Salvarsan,  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  some  other  drug  or  drugs, 
is  useful  in  those  diseases  in  which  a  decided  and  quick  tonic,  stimulating 
and  alterative  effect  is  tlesired,  depending  on  the  other  drag  or  drugs 
for  the  ultimate  result.  The  mode  of  administration  is  important 
and  should  be  as  follows:  intravenous  in  those  diseases  in  which  a 
specific  action  is  desired;  full  dose  intramuscular  injections  repeated 
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ODce  or  twice  at  long  intervals  (eight  weeks),  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  tonic,  stimulating  and  alterative  effect  is  desired,  as  well  as  a 
certain  specific  action;  small,  oft-repeated  (week  or  ten  days)  doses, 
intramuscularly,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  in  those  chronic  diseases 
in  which  a  purely  tonic,  stimulating,  and  alterative  effect  is  desired. 

The  TTse  of  Small  Doses  of  SalTarsan  In  the  Treatment  of  Secondary 
Anemia  and  Nutritional  Disturbances. — Kall  {Munch,  med.  Work., 
1914,  Ixi,  1506)  has  had  good  results  with  the  injection  of  very  small 
doses  of  salvarsan  in  cases  of  secondary  anemia  and  malnutrition. 
He  gives  the  salvarsan  in  doses  never  more  than  0.05  or  0.075  gm. 
and  believes  it  is  a  -very  simple  and  effectual  method  of  giving  arsenic. 
His  usual  practice  is  to  give  from  ten  to  fifteen  injections  and  to  repeat 
the  course  after  an  interval  of  several  weeks. 

The  Boentgflo-ray  Treatment  of  Tnbercnloas  Olands. — Mowat  (Brit. 
Med.  Jour.,  1914,  2792,  10)  says  that  the  great  advantage  of  roentgen- 
ray  treatment  of  tuberculous  glands  is  that  it  saves  the  patient  the 
unpleasantness  of  undergoing  in  many  instances  a  severe  operation. 
The  results  are  equally  satisfactory  whether  the  glands  are  large  or 
small,  numerous  or  scanty,  superficial  or  deep,  because  by  means  of 
filters  the  penetrating  power  of  the  roentgen  rays  can  be  controlled  and 
by  using  hard  tubes  those  glands  deeply  situated  can  be  reached.  Even 
when  the  glands  have  broken  down,  marked  improvement  has  resulted 
in  some  of  the  author's  c^es.  The  details  of  the  technique  used  in 
applying  the  roentgen  rays  are  noted  in  the  article.  The  cases  may 
be  treated  as  often  aa  twice  a  week.  Many  of  the  cases  treated  by  the 
author  were  only  seen  once  a  week  or  even  less  frequently,  and  Mowat 
believes  that  even  more  rapid  cures  would  have  resulted  with  more 
intensive  treatment. 

Cliolcftl  ObserTfttlonB  on  Strophanthin.  —  Johanne-srohn  and 
ScHAECHTT  (DeiOsck.  med.  Wock.,  1914,  xl,  1412)  in  view  of  the  excel- 
lent results  obtained  by  the  use  of  strophanthin  intravenously,  have 
endeavored  to  find  a  preparation  of  strophanthin  that  is  active  when 
given  by  mouth.  The  uncertainty  of  action  of  most  preparations 
of  strophanthin  when  given  by  mouth  has  been  explained  by  possible 
injury  produced  by  the  digestive  fluids.  It  was  found  experimentally 
that  the  enzymes,  piepsin  and  pancreatin  did  not  inhibit  the  action  of 
strophanthin  but  that  the  acidity  and  alkalinity  of  the  juices  were 
alike  able  to  weaken  its  action.  The  authors  experimented  with  the 
so-called  g-strophanthin  of  Thom  that  may  be  given  in  larger  doses 
than  other  varieties  of  strophanthin.  The  intravenous  dose  is  double 
that  of  other  preparations  and  the  dose  by  mouth  is  three  or  four  times 
greater.  They  found  that,  in  miro,  this  strophanthin  was  not  inhibited 
by  any  of  the  digestive  fluids,  either  acid  or  alkaline.  They  concluded 
from  their  clinical  observations  that  this  preparation  was  very  rapid 
in  its  action  when  given  by  mouth.  Its  diuretic  action  was  marked  and' 
in  consequence  striking  results  were  obtained  in  cases  of  edema  and 
ascites,  in  very  short  periotb  of  time.  The  cardiac  stimulent  action 
was  similar  to  that  of  digitalis.  No  cumulation  was  observed  and 
is  less  to  be  feared  than  with  digitalis,  for  strophanthin  is  excreted 
more  rapidly.  r ,  ,„,d„,CoOglc 
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The  Significance  ot  Doehle's  Inclusion  Bodies  in  the  Diagnosis  of 
Scarlet  Fever. — R.  Ibenshuid  and  W.  Schemensst  (Atiinch.  Med. 
Wckttachr.,  1914,  !xi,  1997),  in  reviewing  the  work  done  by  various 
investigators  on  the  inclusion  bodies  of  Doehle,  states  that  in  general 
most  authors  incline  to  impart  more  or  less  of  a  diagnostic  value  to 
these  bodies.  Only  a  very  few  regard  them  as  the  specific  cause  e/ 
scarlet  fever.  While  found  within  the  polynuclear  leukocytes  in  the 
early  days  of  practically  every  case  ot  scarlet  fever,  yet  authorities  are 
unanimous  in  stating  that  they  also  occur  in  other  diseases,  namely 
the  infectious  tj'pe.  In  the  authors'  investigation  two  stains  were 
used,  the  earbol  methyl-green  of  Pappenheim,  and  the  borax  methylene- 
blue  of  Mason.  Eighty  ca.ses  of  typical  scarlet  fever  were  investigated, 
the  inclusion  bodies  being  found  in  every  one.  While  the  bodies  occur 
in  many  different  forms,  the  authors  found  the  long,  triangular  form 
with  the  long  tail-like  end  to  be  more  characteristic  of  scarlet  fever 
than  the  other  forms.  So  abo  are  the  bodies  arranged  like  diplococd. 
The  authors  admit  that  these  bodies  are  of  diagnostic  importance  when 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  blood  but  that  during  the  early  hours  or 
days  {rf  the  illness  Doehle's  bodies  are  often  missing.  The  character- 
istic bodies  were  found  in  four  out  of  five  cases  of  croupous  pneumonia. 
In  diphtheria  diagnosis  Doehle's  bodies  are  of  value  only  when  absent, 
showing  that  scarlet  fever  is  not  developing,  or  when  found  in  great 
numbers  when  the  case  is  more  probably  scarlet  fever  than  diphtheric. 
The  bodies  were  not  found  in  cases  of  rotlen,  measles,  and  pertussis. 
The  absence  of  Doehle's  bodies  in  a  febrile  attack,  rules  out  fresh 
scarlet  fever.  The  presence  of  Doehle's  bodies  excludes  rotlen  and 
makes  measles  an  unlikely  possibility. 

Bemarks  on  Methods  of  Diphtheria  ProphrlaziB. — Karl  Kassowitz 
(MUnck.  med.  Wchnschr.,  1914,  Ixi,  1935)  gives  his  conclusions  as  to 
diphtheria  prophylaxis  based  on  methods  used  used  by  him  in  an 
epidemic  of  this  disease  in  a  settlement  kindergarden.  The  principle 
of  hi:i  method  consists  of  a  combined  bacteriologic  and  serologic  tot- 
ing of  each  individual  associated  in  the  institution  with  subsequent 
effective  isolation  and  serum  prophylaxis.  The  method  of  some  boards 
of  health  in  school  epidemics,  of  suspending  classes  for  two  weeks  aad 
a  general  tlisinfeotion,  while  apparently  rigorous  is  ineffective  in  many 
instances  because  unknown  or  undiscovered  carriers  can  become  the 
foci  of  a  fresh  infection  even  after  two  weeks.  The  elimination  of  the 
diphtheria  carrier  is  the  first  principle  of  an  effective  diphtheria  pro- 
phylaxis. The  indication  for  serum  prophylaxis  should  be  based  only 
on  the  proof  of  diphtheria  bacilli  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
suspected  individual.    The  substitution  of  optional  serum  prophylaxis 
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for  general  bacteriological  investigation  of  possibly  infected  cases  is 
no  protection  against  the  development  of  further  infections.  By 
means  of  Schick's  intracutaneous  diphtheria  reaotion  the  iield  for  pro- 
phylactic immunization  can  be  still  further  narrowed.  Tn  the  epidemic 
reported  by  Kassowitz,  a  bacteriological  examination  was  made  by 
cultures  of  all  exposed  children.  This  was  repeated  within  one  week. 
All  suspicious  cases,  bacteriologically,  were  isolated.  The  school  was 
closed,  but  only  until  a  thorough  disinfection  was  accomplished.  These 
three  procedures  stopped  the  epidemic.  The  bacilli-carriers  were  given 
Schick's  Intracutaneous  toxin  uijection  and  only  those  showing  a  posi- 
tive reaction  were  given  antitoxic  serum.  The  cases  were  kept  under 
constant  observation  with  repeated  bacteriologic  and  serologic  control. 
The  school  was  opened  after  its  disinfection  and  no  further  ca^es  devel- 
(qied  although  all  but  two  of  the  eight  proven  earners  had  returned  to 
school  after  they  had  been  proven  negative  by  treatment.  The  original 
case,  causing  the  epidemic  had  been  returned  to  school  one  month 
after  developing  the  disease  and  within  ten  days  following  his  return 
five  new  cases  appeared.    He  was  included  among  the  subsequent  list 


Stlnrsan  in  Scarlet  FeT«r. — F.  Giaser  {Deutick.  med.  IVckntchr. 
Idl4,  xl,  1760)  reports  the  results  of  salvarsan  used  in  the  treatment 
of  42  oases  of  sci^et  fever.  The  use  of  salvarsan  is  justified  in  this 
disease  by  three  factors;  The  positive  Wassermann  reaction  occur- 
ring at  the  height  of  the  disease  in  many  cases,  the  beneficient  effects 
of  the  drug  on  severe  necrotic  inflammations  of  the  throat,  and  lastly 
the  therapeutic  effect  of  salvarsan  on  a  large  number  of  protozoal  dis- 
eases, such  as  malaria,  frambesia,  etc.,  to  which  class  scarlet  fever 
may  possibly  belong.  Lenzmann  and  Kleraperer  have  claimed  excel- 
lent results  from  this  treatment  and  note  reduction  in  temperature  from 
1°  to  2°  C.  with  marked  general  improvement  and  local  improvement 
of  the  throat  and  lymphatics.  Torey  warns  against  large  doses  which 
cause  diarrhea,  collapse,  and  nephritis,  but  admits  the  temperature  is 
reduced  and  that  general  improvement  is  marked  by  this  treatment. 
Jochmann,  in  117  cases,  claims  the  same  good  results,  especially  the 
necrotic  sore  throat,  but  claims  the  subsequent  complications  of  the 
disea.se  aro  not  prevented  by  the  salvarsan.  Chili,  vomiting,  and 
diarrhea  are  mentioned  by  all  these  observers  as  occurring  In  over  half 
of  the  cases.  The. methods  used  were  intravenous  and  subcutaneous  as 
in  Glaser's  42  cases.  In  the  latter  0.1  gram  salvarsan  was  used  for  every 
10kg.  of  body  weight.  Three  septic  cases  practically  moribund,  were 
not  affected  by  the  salvarsan.  Out  of  15  cases  with  doubtful  prognosis 
two  died.  In  half  these  cases  the  effect  on  the  temperature  was  marked, 
and  the  membrane  in  the  throat  was  influenced  favorably.  The  good 
effect  on  the  ulcerative  processes  was  unmistakable  but  chills,  vomiting, 
and  diarrhea  were  frequent  and  tended  to  lower  the  patient's  strength. 
Complications,  such  as  otitis  media,  glandular  enlargement,  and  nephri- 
tis were  not  warded  off  in  this  group,  by  the  treatment.  In  the  last 
group  of  24  cases,  with  an  absolutely  good  prognosis,  the  injection  of 
salvarsan  caused  a  critical  fall  of  temperature  in  over  half  of  the  cases. 
The  chill,  vomiting,  and  diarrhea  accompanying  many  of  the  injections 
passed  off  in  a  few  hours.    The  treatment  apparently  had  no  effect  on 
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the  eruption,  the  desquamation  process  or  the  complications.  The 
conclusions  reached  from  this  series  of  cases  were  that  salvarsan,  in 
many  caaes,  clears  up  the  diphtheroid  sore  throat  in  acariet  fever,  and 
affects  favorably  the  general  condition,  especially  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture. It  has  no  effect  in  the  toxic  cases  nor  in  complications.  In  over 
half  the  cases,  one  injection  caused  chills,  vomiting,  and  diarrhea. 

Severe,  Non-dipbtfaeretie  Laryngeftl  Stenosis  in  Children.— Ernst 
KoCK  {Munch,  med  tVchnschr.,  1914,  Ixi,  1805)  describes  a  type  of  larjTi- 
geal  stenosis  in  young  children  which  is  characterized  by  rather  acute 
onset  with  coryza,  croupy  cough,  increasing  dyspnea,  and  laryngeal 
stenosis  with  moderate  fever.  Some  of  the  cases  cleared  up  after  four  or 
five  days  under  the  treatment  for  croup  and  bronchitis.  A  number  of 
cases  required  intubation,  and  some  tracheotomy.  In  all  the  cases 
the  cultures  taken  from  the  larynx  were  negative  for  diphtheria  but 
showed  streptococcal  and  staphylococcal  infection.  The  diagnosis  of 
atypical  pseudocraup  was  finally  made  in  these  cases.  Attention  is 
especially  called  to  the  inflammatory  changes  caused  by  irritation  of 
the  intubation  tube  and  the  cannula  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx.  In  one  case  which  died  a  post-mortem  examination  showed  a 
hi^  grade  inflammation  with  abscess  formation.  The  same  condition 
existed  in  the  other  cases  which  recovered.  A  pyogenic  infection  of  the 
laryngeal  mucous  membrane  plays  a  particularly  harmful  role,  and 
from  the  experiences  with  the  above  cases  Kock  claims  that  the  larjii- 
geal  mucous  membrane  breaks  down  more  quickly  from  pressure  of 
the  tube  in  pyogenic  infections  than  in  pure  diphtheria  infection. 
Where  diphtheria  is  excluded  primarily  by  culture  and  a  pyogenic 
infection  proven,  a  primary  tracheotomy  should  be  done.  Where  the 
pyogenic  infection  is  proven  after  intubation  has  been  performed,  a 
secondary  tracheotomy  is  indicated. 
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EDWARD  P.  DAVIS,  A.M.,  M.D., 


The  BelaUon  between  the  Bodily  Development  of  the  Fetus  and 
the  Development  of  the  Parents. — Goldfeld  (Zcitschrifl  f.  Geburtaktilfe 
und  Gyrrakologie,  1912,  Band,  xxii.  Heft  2),  finds  that  injurious  occu- 
pations on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  naturally 
lessen  the  development  of  the  child,  and  he  quotes  Letoumeur's  thesis, 
who  found  that  in  pregnant  women  having  little  rest,  and  following 
a  dilhcult  trade,  that  the  weight  of  the  newborn  averaged  3081  grams. 
Pregnant  women  whose  occupations  were  much  easier,  but  who  had 
little  rest  during  pregnancy,  gave  birth  to  children  averaging  3130 
grams.     Women  having  laborious  occupations,  but  able  to  take  rest 
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during  pregnancy,  had  children  weighing  3319  grams;  and  where  the 
mother  had  no  hard  work  and  abundaot  rest  the  weight  of  the  child 
rose  to  3318  grams,  if  the  rest  taken  was  less  than  the  average.  Gold- 
feld  publishes  tables  of  the  different  trades,  with  the  average  weight 
of  the  infant  bom  of  mothers  working  in  these  trades.  His  results 
agree  with  those  already  quoted,  that  difficult  work  and  lack  of  rest 
very  much  diminish  the  weight  and  size  of  the  fetus.  He  also  gives 
a  tabulated  statement  of  the  increase  in  weight  in  the  second,  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  child.  So  far  as  the  age  of  the  mother  is  concerned, 
the  largest  children  were  bom  of  mothers  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  over  forty  years.  So  far  as  the  occupation  of  the 
mother  is  concerned,  women  working  during  the  day  seemed  to  give 
birth  to  large  children,  although  the  weight  of  the  fetus  in  these  cases 
was  sometimes  exceeded  by  those  of  more  sedentary  occupation. 

Saprveoftl  Inatifflcient^  Complicating  Pregnancy.— Zuloaga  (Arch, 
men.  d'Oba.,  May,  1914)  finds  that  this  condition  sometimes  produces 
considerable  disturbance  during  pregnancy,  labor  and  the  puerperal 
state.  It  is  often  present  before  pregnancy  and  is  made  very 
serious  by  the  advent  of  gestation.  Where  the  toxemia  of  pregnancy 
results  from  chorionic  villi,  this  in  turn  may  alfect  the  suprarenal 
capsules,  and  in  some  cases  it  seems  probable  that  pernicious  nausea 
is  caused  by  these  lesions.  Sudden  death  complicating  pregnancy, 
labor,  and  the  puerperal  state,  niay  be  sometimes  referred  to  this 
condition.  A  diagnosis  of  suprarenal  insufficiency  becomes,  in  view 
of  these  facts,  important.  Persistent  vomiting,  altered  arterial  tension, 
and  general  evidences  of  toxemia  indicate  this  condition.  The  use  of 
suprarenal  extract,  either  from  the  fresh  gland  or  dry  material,  or  the 
administration  of  adrenalin  is  indicated.  Pregnancy  should  not  be 
terminated  for  toxemia  until  this  treatment  has  first  been  tried.  Where 
there  is  distinct  tendency  to  this  condition  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy 
should  be  avoided. 

The  Importajice  of  the  Retention  of  the  Membranes. — Gitildal 
{Arch.  men.  d'Oba.,  May,  1914)  gives  the  results  of  his  observations 
in  Meyer's  Clinic  in  Copenhagen.  He  finds  that  the  management 
of  natural  delivery  plays  an  important  part  in  the  retention  of  the 
membranes,  that  this  complication  arises  in  direct  proportion  with 
active  interference  during  labor.  Abnormalities  of  the  placenta,  and 
especially  marginal  placenta,  predisposes  to  this  occurrence.  It  cannot 
be  demonstrated  that  the  retention  of  the  membranes  has  any  important 
influence  in  causing  hemorrhage.  Puerperal  morbidity  is  somewhat 
increased  by  this  accident,  but  the  removal  of  the  membranes  arti- 
ficially does  not  seem  to  lessen  the  morbidity.  Membranes  that  are 
practically  adherent  are  usually  discharged  spontaneously  from  the 
fourth  to  the  ninth  day.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  chronic 
forms  of  endometritic  have  their  origin  in  the  retention  of  fetal  mem- 
branes. 

An  Epidemic  of  Contagions  Pemphigus  in  the  Newborn.— 
Reinhardt  {Ztschrft.  f.  Gcb.  u.  Gyn.,  Band  76,  Heft  1,  1914)  reports 
an  epidemic  of  contagious  pemphigus  in  infants  under  the  care  of  the 
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Dresden  Clinic.  The  first  case  appeared  on  the  seventh  day  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  with  small  bleba  in  the  hands  and  feet,  after  the 
stump  of  umbilical  cord  had  separated.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
mother  of  this  child  brought  the  contagion  into  the  Hospital,  as  in  the 
portion  of  the  city  from  which  she  came  there  had  been  a  widespread 
epidemic.  The  mother  would  not  leave  the  child  in  the  Hospital,  but 
had  no  pemphi^s  herself.  The  second  case  occurred  in  an  infant  bom 
eight  days  after  the  first,  the  blebs  apf>earing  first  in  the  face  and  about 
the  eyes.  Mother  and  child  left  the  Clinic  and  the  mother  bathed 
the  child  at  her  home,  which  resulted  in  spreading  the  infection  and 
producing  a  universal  eruption.  Although  the  child  was  very  ill  it 
recovered,  and  the  mother  showed  no  signs  of  the  infection.  A  short 
time  after  the  third  case  occurred.  The  mother  of  the  child  died  of 
puerperal  sepsis.  The  child  recovered  from  its  pemphigus  and  was 
discharged  from  the  Clinic  in  eight  days.  Although  every  effort  had 
been  nnade  to  end  the  infection,  within  a  short  time  five  other  children 
were  attacked,  and  later  on  additional.  One  child  died,  the  infection 
penetrating  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin  and  causing  deep  phelgmon. 
After  it  was  supposed  that  the  first  epidemic  had  ceased,  a  second  group 
of  four  children  were  attacked,  three  of  whom  were  born  in  the  Clinic. 
A  period  of  four  weeks  then  passed  during  which  no  new  case  developed, 
when  another  appeared,  and  two  of  the  later  cases  died. 

Two  months  then  elapsed  without  pemphigus,  while  the  Clinic 
had  undergone  the  most  vigorous  disinfection,  then  suddenly  three 
children  were  attacked,  two  severely,  both  dying  with  symptoms  of 
general  septic  infection.  Salvarsan  was  tried  in  these  cases  without 
evident  result.  Eight  days  after  the  last  epidemic  mentioned,  a  group 
of  three  cases  developed,  which  were  severe.  One  child  died  about 
six  months  after  the  first  beginning  of  the  epidemic.  At  the  time  of 
writing  four  months  had  elapsed,  during  which  no  case  had  developed. 
In  diagnosis  the  question  of  syphilis  is  always  an  interesting  one,  but 
at  present  this  can  be  settled  by  microscopic  examination  for  Spiro- 
chteta  pallida.  As  regards  the  germs  causing  the  condition,  staphy- 
lococci in  all  three  varieties,  streptococci,  diplococci,  gonococci  and  the 
pyocyaneus  have  all  been  isolated.  Experimentally  the  disease  has 
been  inoculated  from  the  human  subject  in  monkeys,  the  infective 
bacteria  being  found  in  the  chorium.  So  far  as  treatment  is  concerned, 
the  persistent  use  of  antisepsis  which  will  not  poison  the  infant,  such 
as  boracic  acid  by  powder  or  bath,  is  indicated. 

The  M«chuiism  of  the  Passage  ol  Carbonic  Oiide  from  Mother 
to  the  Fetus,  and  the  Part  Played  hj  the  Placenta. — Nicloux  [AtcUd. 
mensuelles  I'Obstetrique,  January,  1913),  has  studied  the  mechanism 
of  the  transmission  of  carbonic  oxide  from  mother  to  child,  and  the 
part  played  by  the  placenta.  His  experiments  indicate  that  the  blood 
plasma  alone  is  the  vehicle  of  conveyance,  and  that  the  phenomenon 
of  respiration  is  essentially  conducted  by  both  the  placenta  and  the 
individual  tissues.  Where  the  fetus  is  poisoned  by  carbonic  oxide 
the  result  follows  the  action  of  this  substance  upon  the  maternal  blood, 
while  in  the  respiratory  phenomenon  oxygen  is  the  essential  agent. 
Before  the  maternal  and  fetal  circulations  are  absolutely  independent, 
soluble  substances  pass  from  mother  to  child  through  the  epithelia 
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of  the  placenta  and  chorionic  villi.  The  placenta  may  be  considered 
as  a  dialyzing  membrane  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  maternal  blood 
and  ita  corpuscles  charged  with  carbonic  oxide,  and  on  the  other  the 
fetal  blood  with  its  blood  cells  as  yet  immune.  That  the  carbonic 
oxide  in  the  blood  of  the  mother  will  pass  to  that  of  the  fetus  is  evident, 
but  the  mechanism  of  its  passage  has  not  heretofore  been  clearly  made 
out.  Nicloux  considers  Uie  placenta  as  analogous  to  the  gills  of  the 
fish.  He  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  containing  distilled  water  and  oxy- 
carbonated  blood  several  fish,  and  after  some  hours  he  found  that  the 
blood  of  the  fish  contained  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  hemoglobin  had  been  transformed 
into  the  oxycarbonated  hemoglobin.  It  is  significant  that  the  water 
acted  as  a  dissolving  medium,  and  when  the  fish  were  placed  in  the 
salt  solution  isotonic  to  the  blood  globules  there  was  no  change  in 
the  carbonic  oxide.  Reasoning  from  this  and  similar  experiments, 
hb  conclusion  that  blood  plasma  is  an  essential  substance  in  the 
conveyance  of  material  from  mother  to  fetus,  seems  a  rational  one. 

The  Closure  of  the  DnctUB  Arteriosus  after  the  Birth  of  the  Child.— 
LiNZENMEiR  {Zeitsckrift  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn.,  Band  76,  Heft  1,  1914)  finds 
that  the  important  element  in  producing  closure  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 
after  childbirth,  is  the  kinking  of  the  duct  following  the  alteration  in 
the  position  of  the  fetal  heart.  Unquestionably  the  occurrence  of 
respiration  and  the  filling  of  the  lungs  have  much  to  do  with  this. 
The  movement  of  the  pericardium  is  also  an  element.  The  muscular 
fibers  of  the  duct  make  tension  in  two  directions  in  a  spiral  longitudinal 
way,  and  also  by  lessening  the  lumen  through  contraction. 

Teratoma  of  the  TfaTToid  in  the  Fetus. — Russell  and  Kennedt 
{Journal  of  Obttetrice  and  Gynecology  of  the  BriHak  Empire,  February, 
1913),  report  the  case  of  a  multipara  who  during  pregnancy  thought 
that  her  size  was  unusual  as  she  had  rapid  increase  during  the  last 
three  weeks.  It  was  thought  that  brow-presentation  was  present 
with  hydramnios.  The  membranes  were  pierced  and  14  pints  of  fluid 
drawn  oil,  when  a  tight  binder  was  applied.  Labor  did  not  progress, 
the  bead  remaining  in  the  transvei^e  diameter,  with  defective  flexion. 
On  examination  under  an  anesthetic  an  abnormal  swelling  in  the  neck 
of  the  fetus  was  discovered,  and  the  child  was  delivered  by  forceps, 

f|t  was  fully  developed,  but  dead.  The  weight  was  &f  pounds,  the 
ength  20  inches.  The  mother's  recovery  was  uncomplicated.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  polyhydramnios  which  often  accompanies 
abnormal  coqditions  of  the  fetus,  was  present.  The  brow-presenta- 
tion naturally  resulted  from  the  fetal  abnormality.  The  fetus  was 
fully  developed,  mature,  and  a  female.  The  literature  shows  that  such 
deformities  have  occurred  more  frequently  in  the  male  and  that  birth 
has  usually  been  premature.  There  was  no  hereditary  history  of  mal- 
formation. On  examining  the  fetus  a  cervical  tumor  formed  a  lobu- 
lated  swelling  in  front  of  the  neck  as  large  as  a  large  orange.  This  was 
situated  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  in  the  middle  line  extend- 
ing from  the  chin  to  the  suprasternal  notch.  The  mass  protruded  more 
to  the  ri^t  than  to  the  left.  The  sternomastoid  muscle  on  the  left 
side  was  flattened  against  the  left  lateral  aspect  of  the  tumor,  while 
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on  the  right  the  tumor  overlapped  the  right  stemomastoid  muscle. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  the  tumor  was  on  the  right  side  of  the 
median  line,  while  the  lower  margin  of  the  right  lobe  overlapped  the 
clavicle.  The  tumor  had  a  distinct  fibrous  covering  and  could  be 
separated  from  all  the  structures  of  the  neck  except  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  esophagus.  It  was  composed  of  three  lobes,  the  smallest  in  the 
middle,  occupying  the  upper  third  of  the  mass.  The  trachea  and 
esophagus  were  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tumor,  where  it  could 
be  plainly  seen  to  have  its  origin  in  the  thyroid  ^and  and  that  portion 
corresponding  to  the  thyroid  was  cystic,  containing  colloid  and  mucoid 
material.  The  tumor  surrounded  the  trachea  in  front  and  on  either 
side,  and  was  attached  to  it,  this  attachment  extending  from  the  root 
of  the  tongue  downward  to  a  short  distance  below  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
The  tumor  was  attached  to  the  trachea.  The  esophagus  was  not  com- 
pressed by  it.  The  carotid  arteries,  jugular  veins,  and  vagiis  nerves 
were  behind  the  tumor.  On  section,  the  tumor  was  irregularly  cystic 
with  a  large  cyst  in  front  of  the  trachea  corresponding  to  the  thyroid 
gland.  The  other  organs  of  the  body  were  normal,  the  lungs  unex- 
panded,  and  no  air  whatever  had  entered  thera.  On  examining  the 
tumor  minutely  very  little  thyroid  tissue  was  present.  It  was  adeno- 
matous in  many  places  with  cystic  and  colloid  degeneration.  In  others 
there  were  papillomatous  growths,  the  whole  having  a  fibrinous  tissue 
stroma.  All  three  layers  of  the  embryo  were  represented  in  the  tumor, 
which  was  undoubtedly  a  teratoma.  Hair  follicles  and  fibrinous 
tissue  representing  the  embryonic  scalp  were  present.  Gland  tubules 
and  sweat  glands  could  be  distinguished,  and  embryonic  retinal  tissue 
was  found.  In  one  portion  bone  was  developing  from  cartilage.  Em- 
bryonic nerve  tissue  was  present  in  abundance. 

Obstetrics  in  PrimitiTe  PeopIe.^ — In  the  BrUish  Med.  Jour.,  June  13, 
1914,  Cook  contributes  a  paper  on  obstetric  medicine  in  Uganda, 
His  experience  is  interesting  as  showing  what  happens  in  parturition 
among  practically  primitive  people.  Women  confined  at  home  are 
usually  delivered  in  a  kneeling  posture,  the  child  being  received  in  a 
bark  cloth.  The  cord  is  cut  with  a  sharp  reed  and  is  not  tied.  His 
statistics  embrace  2232  cases,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  average 
native  confinement  would  turn  out  to  be  easy.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case,  although  the  head  of  the  native  infant  is  usually  small, 
the  women  well  formed  and  apparently  normal  in  development.  On 
investigation,  contracted  pelves  are  common,  although  rickets  is 
unknown.  This  seems  to  be  caused  by  making  little  children  carry 
heavy  burdens  upon  the  head.  This  results  in  forcing  the  sacrum  down 
and  lessening  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  Twin  preg- 
nancies are  common,  syphilis  is  common,  and  miscarriages  frequent. 
As  regards  obstetric  operations,  the  use  of  forceps  was  indicated  in  14.5 
per  cent.,  which  is  more  frequent  than  in  many  European  clinics.  The 
perineum  was  repaired  in  9  per  cent,  and  probably  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  syphilis,  the  placenta  was  removed  by  hand  in  4  per  cent.  It 
is  interesting  to  obser\-e  that  syphilis  is  present  in  one  or  both  parents 
in  43  per  cent.  The  results  are  seen  in  the  large  percentage  of  abortion 
and  stillbirths.  Infection  with  parasites  is  a  frequent  cause  of  abortion, 
and  many  native  women  take  native  drugs,  which  cause  uterine  con- 
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tractions,  sometimes  with  fatal  result.  These  drugs  contain  alkaloids 
not  yet  accurately  isolated.  Rupture  of  the  uterus  following  their  use 
is  not  uncommon.  As  regards  malaria  complicating  pregnancy,  5 
grains  of  quinine  hydrobromate  may  be  given  twice  daily  without 
fear  of  abortion,  if  potassium  bromide  and  opium  are  given  to  allay 
irritability  of  the  uterine  muscle.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
among  Cook's  cases  were  II  craniotomies,  5  cephalotripsies,  4  decap- 
itations, 1  embryotomy  and  6  Cesarean  sections.  There  was  also  an 
unusual  frequency  in  posterior  rotations  and  abdomnal  presentations  of 
the  occiput. 
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Herrous  Phenomena  toUowing  Bilateral  Oophorectomy. — A  paper 
expressing  very  decided  views,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  neurologist, 
upon  this  much  disputed  question  was  presented  last  spring  before 
the  Neurological  Section  of  the  American  Medical  Association  by 
Gordon  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1914,  Ixiii,  1345).  He  has  studied 
over  a  number  of  years  the  postoperative  histories  of  112  cases,  in  89 
of  which  the  o\'aries  alone,  in  the  remaining  23  ovaries  and  uterus 
were  removed.  In  34  instances  young  women  suffering  from  various 
manifestations  of  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  or  psychasthenia  complained 
of  vague  disturbances  in  the  abdomen,  and  consulted  surgeons,  who 
at  once  incriminated  the  ovaries  and  removed  them.  The  results  in 
9  were  an  apparent  temporary  improvement,  to  be  shortly  followed, 
however,  by  a  return  of  the  former  conditions,  while  in  the  remaining 
25  cases  there  was  no  improvement  whatever,  the  former  nervous  and 
psychic  phenomena  on  the  other  hand  becoming  aggravated  following 
the  operation,  in  several  instances  temporary  confinement  to  institu- 
tions becoming  necessary.  In  all  these  cases  the  removed  organs  were 
found  anatomically  normal,  and  the  results  of  the  operation  were  little 
less  than  disastrous.  In  the  remaining  cases  the  reproductive  organs 
were  found  to  be  diseased  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  radical  operations 
were  performed.  In  most  of  these  patients,  local  symptoms,  such  as 
pain  in  the  abdomen  and  back,  etc.,  were  relieved,  but  subsequently 
nervous  phenomena  of  various  types  appeared — insomnia,  obsessions 
of  various  characters,  restlessness  and  incapacity  for  mental  work  or 
for  concentration,  and  in  some  cases  complete  loss  of  desire  for  enjoy- 
ment, loss  of  all  interest  in  home  and  children,  and  other  morbid 
manifestations  that  eventually  necessitated  institutional  care.  Since 
in  the  removed  organs  portions  of  healthy  tissue  were  invariably  found, 
the  author  concludes  that  the  removal  of  the  latter  is  in  some  relation 
to  the  morbid  phenomena  observed,  and  that  all  surgery  on  the  female 
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reproductive  organs  should,  therefore,  be  as  conservative  as  possible, 
no  operation  being  performed  under  any  drcumstances  on  healthy 
organs  on  account  of  vague  nervous  disturbances. 

Spinal  Anesthesia  in  Grnecology.— An  extremely  enthusiastic  report 
on  his  experiences  in  the  appUcation  of  spinal  anesthesia  to  gynecological 
work  was  presented  by  Gellhorn  (_Surg.  Gyn.  and  Obst.,  1914,  xix,  492) 
to  the  American  Gynecological  Society  at  its  last  meeting.  Although 
able  to  report  but  a  comparatively  small  series  of  cases  in  which  he 
has  used  it  (127  abdominal  and  42  vaginal  operations),  Gellhom  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  these  include  practically  all  types  of  gynecological 
procedures,  including  the  most  extensive,  thereby  showing  its  wide 
range  of  applicability.  He  says  that  the  abdominal  walls  are  more 
fully  relaxed  than  with  any  other  method  of  surgical  anesthesia; 
moreover,  in  his  experience  the  postoperative  course  is  easier  than 
after  inhalation  nareosis  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  6  instances 
he  was  unable  for  various  reasons  to  give  the  spinal  injection  i  in  3 
in  which  it  was  given  .the  effect  was  entirely  insufficient,  and  a 
general  anesthetic  had  to  be  used  throughout,  while  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  additional  cases  a  few  whiffs  of  ether  were  necessary. 
Death  occurred  in  four  of  his  patients,  this  in  no  instance,  however, 
being  in  any  way  associated  with  the  anesthetic.  In  regard  to  disagree- 
able sequeles,  Gellhorn  reports  one  instance  of  persbtent,  severe  head- 
ache, lasting  for  over  a  week,  a  number  of  milder  cases  yielding  easily 
to  bromides.  Backache  lasting  one  or  two  days  was  noted  in  10  cases, 
numbness  or  pain  in  the  feet  and  legs  in  3,  a  gradually  subsiding  partial 
paralysis  of  one  leg  in  1,  and  a  slight,  transient  psychic  disturbance  in 
1.  There  were  no  late  complications.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cases  examined,  acetonuria  followed  the  spinal  anesthesia,  but  disap- 
peared spontaneously  after  about  five  days,  and  was  apparently  with- 
out pathological  significance.  In  conclusion,  Gellhorn  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  large  amount  of  skepticism  with  which  this  method 
of  anesthesia  has  been  received  by  the  majority  of  American  surgeons 
is  the  result  purely  of  prejudice,  which  ia  bound  gradually  to  give  way 
before  its  demonstrable  value,  and  although  he  does  not  make  the 
statement  in  so  many  words,  it  is  evident  from  his  article  that  he  has 
adopted  spinal  anesthesia  as  his  method  of  choice  in  a  large  portion  of 
his  operative  work. 

Lithotritr  In  th«  Female. — ^The  great  rarity  of  this  operation  in 
women  as  compared  with  men  is  commented  upon  by  Grandjean 
(Rev.  prat.  d.  Maladies  d.  Org.  GenitouTinairea,  1914,  xi,  30),  who 
attributes  this  to  three  chief  causes,  (1)  the  relative  infrequcncy  of 
vesical  calculi  in  women,  (2)  the  facility  of  access  to  the  female  bladder 
through  tlie  vagina  or  by  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  (3)  the  difficulty  of 
lithotrity  in  women.  Notwithstanding  the  easy  ways  of  approach,  by 
which  many  stones  occurring  in  the  urinary  blaj:ider  of  the  female  may 
be  remo\ed  entire,  the  author  thinks  the  operation  of  lithotrity  has 
numerous  advantages  over  the  other  methods.  It  is  much  less  of  a 
procedure  than  either  forcible  dilatation  of  the  urethra  or  vaginal 
cx'stotomy,  and  is  not  associated  with  the  danger  of  subsequent  incon- 
tinence, us  ia  the  former,  or  of  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  as  is  the  latter. 
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Moreover,  when  properly  performed,  traumatism  is  negligible,  the 
patient  has  to  stay  in  bed  only  a  day  or  two,  and  convalescence  is 
nothing.  The  difficulties  of  lithotrity  in  women  are  purely  of  a  techni- 
cal nature,  he  thinks,  and  may  easily  be  overcome  with  practice.  They 
depend  upon  several  factors,  such  as  the  absence  of  the  fixed  point  of 
resistance,  furnished  in  the  male  by  the  prostate,  the  eaay  dilatability 
of  the  urethra,  permitting  at  times  the  fluid  to  run  off,  and  thus  neces- 
sitating instrumentation  in  on  empty  bladder,  and  the  various  more 
or  less  inaccessible  pouches  that  may  result  from  the  presence  of  a 
cystocele  or  of  uterine  displacements,  and  into  which  the  stone  inay 
drop. 

Ether  Poultices  in  the  Treatment  of  PeMe  InHammation.— Con- 

DAHiN  {Rev.  prat.  d'Obst.  el  de  Gyn.,  1914,  xxii,  173)  advocated  the  use 
of  ether  dressings  for  the  treatment  of  the  acute  or  subacute  stages 
of  pelvic  inflammation.  He  has  found  this  treatment  to  give  marked 
relief  from  pain,  to  diminish  tympany,  and  to  reduce  temperature. 
He  says  it  is  usually  most  agreeable  to  the  patients,  many  of  whom  will 
ask  for  a  new  application  as  soon  as  the  dressing  is  dried  out.  No  men- 
tion b  made  of  objections  to  the  odor,  either  on  the  part  of  the  patients 
being  treated,  or  of  others  in  the  ward.  The  technique  is  as  follows: 
In  mild  cases,  an  application  for  two  hours  morning  and  evening  is 
usually  sufficient.  A  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  covering  15  to  20  square 
centimeters  is  well  soaked  with  ether  and  laid  over  the  lower  abdomen; 
it  is  covered  by  a  larger  layer  of  dry  cotton,  and  then  by  a  sheet  of 
oiled  silk  extending  well  over  the  edges,  the  whole  being  held  in  place 
by  an  abdominal  binder  which  makes  moderate  pressure.  If  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  the  patient  no  longer  feels  a  comfortable  sensation  of 
warmth,  the  binder  may  be  loosened,  and  the  cotton  remoistened.  In 
more  severe  cases,  a  continuous  application  of  ether  is  necessary; 
for  this  purpose  one  or  two  small  rubber  tubes  are  laid  over  the  first 
layer  of  cotton,  their  outer  ends  projecting  through  the  binder,  and 
being  clamped  with  hemostats.  From  time  to  time  small  quantities 
of  ether  may  be  injected  through  these  tubes  by  means  of  a  syringe, 
thus  keeping  the  cotton  constantly  moist  without  disturbing  the 
patient.  In  some  cases,  the  author  has  tried  the  application  of  ether  to 
the  vaginal  vault  by  means  of  tampons,  either  with  or  without  the  tube, 
but  has  found  this  method  less  efRcacious  than  the  abdominal,  and  at 
times  associated  with  some  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

Halakoplakia  VeBic».^A  interesting  case  of  the  unusual  condition 
of  fungoid  growth  affecting  the  urinEiry  tract,  known  as  "malakoplakia," 
is  reported  by  Ff.rk*BI  and  Nicolich  {Folia  urohgica,  1914,  viii,  644). 
The  patient  was  a  much  emaciated  woman,  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  complaining  of  pain  in  the  right  flank, 
with  frequent  and  painful  micturition.  The  urine  contained  quantities 
of  pus,  but  no  tuberele  bacilli  could  be  demonstrated,  and  guinea- 
pig  inoculation  was  negative.  On  cystoscopic  examination,  the  entire 
internal  surface  of  the  bladder  was  found  covered  with  pale  yellow 
patches,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  drops  of  wax.  The  left  ureteral 
orifice  could  not  be  located,  but  a  catheter  was  inserted  into  the  right 
and  purulent  urine  obtained.     The  patient  gradually  lost  weight,  and 
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died  after  ^out  two  months.  At  autopsy  careful  search  for  tuber- 
culosis revealed  nothing  but  a.  small  caseous  nodule  the  size  of  a  pea, 
evidently  an  old,  completely  healed  lesion,  in  one  lung.  Both  kidneys 
were  enlarged,  and  contained  small,  scattered  abscesses.  Each  kidney 
pelvis  and  the  ureters  were  much  dilated;  the  inner  surface  of  the 
renal  pelves  were  covered  with  roughly  circular,  elevated  plaques,  0.5 
to  1  cm.  in  diameter,  with  well-defined  boundaries,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  slightly  depressed  center.  Similar,  but  less  numerous  plaques 
were  found  in  the  ureters,  and  large  numbers  of  them  were  distributed 
all  over  the  bladder,  as  had  been  determined  by  the  cystoscope.  Micro- 
scopically these  plaques  consisted  of  large,  pale  epithelial  cells,  with 
somewhat  vacuolated  protoplasm,  and  a  minimum  amount  of  inter- 
cellular connective  tissue.  In  the  deeper  portions  were  a  few  capillary 
vessels,  and  there  was  much  inflammatory  infiltration  throughout- 
Scattered  between  the  large  cells,  and  inside  of  some  of  them,  were 
numerous  peculiar  bodies,  or  "inclusions"  as  the  authots  term  them, 
consisting  of  round  or  polygonal  structures,  having  a  more  or  less 
concentric  arrangement,  staining  deeply  with  hematoxylon,  and  giving 
the  reactions  for  iron  and  lime.  There  were  also  numerous  short, 
thick,  gram  negative  bacilli,  probably  Bacillus  coli.  No  tubercle  bacilli 
could  be  demonstrated,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  histologic  picture 
to  suggest  tuberculosis.  Nothing  definite  could  be  determined  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  process,  and  the  authors  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
views  of  previous  writers  that  it  is  not  of  a  tuberculous  or  neoplastic 
nature,  but  is  a  granuloma,  arising  as  a  result  of  urinary  infiltration 
of  the  mucosa,  this  being  rendered  possible  by  lesions,  or  a  diminished 
resistance,  of  that  tissue  the  result  of  cachectic  conditions. 
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The  Qnlncy  (IlUiuris)  TTphoid  Epidemic. — Edwin  O.  Jdrdon  and 
Ernest  E.  Irons  (Journai  of  Infectious  Diseases,  July,  1913,  p.  16) 
report  that  this  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  was  water-borne,  due  in  the 
first  place  to  the  fact  that  the  water  supply  was  taken  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  a  point  in  close  proximity  to  a  sewer  outlet;  and  in  the 
second  place  to  the  fact  that  the  mechnical  filters  used  for  purifying 
the  water  supply  were  not  uniformly  efficient  but  became  occasionally 
very  inefficient.    This  epidemic,  furthermore,  was  similar  to  others  due 
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to  a  similar  cause  in  that  it  was  preceded  at  an  interval  of  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  by  a  very  much  more  widespread  epidemic  of  gastro- 
enteritis. About  1  in  187  of  the  population  was  attacked  with  typhoid 
fever.  The  addition  of  bleaching  powder  to  the  water  in  the  mains 
reduced  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  number  of  tj-phoid  cases  occurring 
in  the  city  of  Quincy  during  the  latter  part  of  1912.  In  December, 
however,  the  amount  of  bleaching  powder  was  reduced  to  such  an 
extent  that  sewage  bacteria  passed  through  unharmed  and  this  was  the 
period  during  which  the  typhoid  epidemic  occurred.  The  resumption, 
early  in  January,  1913,  of  adequate  hypochlorite  treatment  was  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  subsidence  of  the  epidemic. 

The  Propagation  of  Amebic  Dysentery  In  Animals. — A.  W.  Sei^ 
LARDS  and  W.  A.  Baetjer  {Amer.  Jour.  Trap.  Via.  and  Pret.  Med.,  1914, 
ii,  231)  surest  a  modification  of  the  usual  methods  for  the  inoculation 
of  animals  with  amcbie  and  discuss  the  results  obtained  by  this  modifi- 
cation, more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  continuous  propagation 
of  typical  strains  in  animals,  with  a  comparison  of  the  symptoms  to 
those  seen  in  man,  and  the  etiology  of  some  obscure  diarrheas  in  man. 
The  animals  were  inoculated  by  direct  injection  into  the  cecum,  the 
exposure  of  the  cecum  being  made  by  an  exploratory  laparotomy. 
Amebic  infection  followed  this  procedure  with  marked  regularity  even 
when  the  material  was  obtained  from  mild  cases  and  was  poor  in 
amebie.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  feeding  experiments  or  the  inocula- 
tion per  rectum  of  typical  material  under  favorable  conditions  usually 
gives  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  positive  results.  It  is  usually  stated 
that  a  strain  of  dysentery  dies  out  upon  subinoculation  after  a  few 
passages  in  animab,  degenerative  changes  appearing  in  the  amelxe. 
By  a  combination  of  methods  using  intracecal  inoculations  and  injec- 
tions per  rectum  the  authors  carried  a  strain  of  dysentery  through 
eleven  successive  passages,  the  virulence  increasing  definitely  and  the 
morphologv'  remaining  typical.  The  strain  was  then  allowed  to  die 
out.  The  symptoms  in  animals  corresponded  closely  with  those  seen 
in  man.  Acute  and  chronic  infections  were  produced  as  well  as  the 
development  of  the  carrier  state  and  of  a  liver  abscess.  A  fatal  septi- 
cemia occurred  with  great  regularity  in  the  acute  cases.  No  evidence 
^vas  obtained  to  support  the  view  that  extensive  amebic  lesions  of  the 
intestine  can  develop  Without  dysenteric  symptoms.  Pathologically 
the  lesions  in  man  and  animals  were  similar  in  their  essential  features. 
Some  obscure  diarrheas  were  studied  in  which  amebie  were  found 
more  or  less  constantly.  The  symptoms  in  these  did  not  suggest  the 
diagnosis  of  amebic  dysentery  from  a  clinical  stand-point  and  the  amebte 
present  did  not  correspond  to  either  A,  coli  or  A.  histolytica  in  their 
morphology.  The  inoculation  of  animals  with  these  amebte  produced 
symptoms  like  those  occurring  in  the  patient.  The  morphology  of  the 
amebte  in  the  infected  animals  changed  somewhat  tending  to  approach 
A.  histolytica.  Sellards  and  Baetjer  do  not  consider  that  these  atypical 
amebte  necessarily  constitute  a  species  distinct  from^.  hislalylica. 
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Spootaneons  Cirrhoaia  of  Uver  in  Rabbits. — ^From  time  to  time, 
interest  has  been  displayed  in  the  problem  of  the  experimental  produc- 
tion of  cirrhoaia  of  the  liver.  Beitzke  {Cmiraibl.  f.  Alige.  Path.,  xxv, 
'625)  issues  a  word  of  warning  upon  the  use  of  rabbits  and  the  con- 
clusions of  experiments  perf<HiDed  upon  these  animals.  He  found  a 
definite  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  two  old  rabbits  with  an  accompanying 
enlarged  spleen.  There  was  no  ascites  in  either  instance.  The  micro- 
scopic findings  showed  a  well  advanced  cirrhosis  of  the  portal  type  in 
which  a  slight  inflanunatory  process  was  also  evident.  He  could 
offer  no  explanation  for  the  development  of  the  cirrhosis.  One  of  the 
animals  was  more  than  three  years  old.  Such  observations  are  valu- 
able in  checking  hasty  conclusions  made  upon  a  small  series  of  experi- 
ments. 

Studies  on  Ictenu.— Hyhans,  Bergh,  and  Snapper  {Berlin  klin. 
Wock.,  1914,  Nos.  24  and  25)  have  brought  forward  some  interesting 
observations  upon  the  general  subject  of  icterus.  Although  icterus  is 
the  condition  in  which  bile  pigment  is  present  in  the  circulating  blood, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  it  present 
under  normal  conditions.  This  normal  amount  of  bile  in  the  blood 
varies  within  certain  limits  and  it  is  only  when  quantities  of  1  in  60,000 
occur  in  the  serum  that  it  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  Moreover,  the 
bile  pigment  may  increase  considerably  in  the  blood  serum  in  pneumonia, 
heart  disease  and  p>emicious  anemia  without  there  being  any  definite 
organ  lesion  associated  with  an  increased  production  of  bile.  A  diminu- 
tion of  bile  in  the  serum  occurs  in  phtliisis,  contracted  kidney,  and 
malignant  tumors.  Within  a  certain  range  of  concentration  the  bile 
pigment  in  the  serum  will  not  lead  to  a  coloration  of  the  tissues.  Nor- 
mally bile  pigment  does  not  appear  in  the  serum  of  dogs,  while  in 
horses  a  great  amount  is  commonly  present  This  evidence  of  a  physio- 
logic^ bile  content  in  the  serum  is  against  the  theory  that  icterus 
always  results  from  hepatic  bile  stasia  (see  also  Whipple,  Jour.  Expl. 
Med.,  1913).  W'hether  a  different  origin  may  be  suggested  for  the 
physiological  bile  pigment  of  the  blood  from  that  of  the  pathological  is 
not  determined  in  this  work.  The  authors  have,  howe\'er,  determined 
an   extrahepatic   origin   of  bilirubin   under  pathological   conditions. 
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Tnmsiidates  contain  little  bile  pigmeDt,  while  exudates  contain  much. 
In  the  latter  the  bilirubin  is  proportional  to  the  albumen  content 
Id  hemorrhagic  effusions  bile  pigment  may  be  demonstrated  in  large 
quantities.  They  have  demonstrated  the  local  development  of  these 
pigments  in  experimental  hemorrhagic  lesions.  The  locally  produced 
bile  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  when  it  reaches  a  certain  concentra- 
tion in  the  serum  it  ia  excreted  by  the  liver  cells  or,  if  these  cells  are 
injuied,  the  blood  concentration  of  pigment  increases.  It  is  only  when 
the  amount  of  bile  pigment  in  the  blood  have  increased  to  a  certain 
degree  and  in  part  is  being  secreted  by  the  kidney  that  an  absorption 
of  it  takes  place  in  the  tissues  with  the  development  of  icterus. 

TalwreiiloslB  in  Childhood. — Harbitz  {Iidemal.  Cent.  f.  Tuberculote 
Fonchung,  1914,  viii,  598)  of  Christiana,  examined  at  autopsy  484 
children  &om  one  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of  these  he  found  198  or 
41  per  cent,  with  tuberculosis  and  the  majority  of  these  (119)  were 
acute.  In  the  6rst  year  of  life  there  were  201  cases  examined  of  which  40 
or  20  per  cent,  were  tuberculous.  The  most  frequent  type  of  the 
disease  was  that  of  the  thoracic  lymph  glands  and  the  lungs.  All 
stages  of  the  tuberculous  process  were  found,  although  evidence  of 
connective  tissue  encapsulation  was  not  frequent.  Caseous  destruc- 
tion of  tuberculous  areas  with  cavities  were  also  met  with.  In  one  in- 
stance the  author  believed  that  he  was  dealing  with  an  intrauterine 
infection.  The  mother  was  tuberculous  and  the  child  was  removed  from 
her  immediately  after  birth  but  died  twenty-five  days  later,  while,  the 
mother  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  day.  The  frequency  of  tuberculosis 
Id  children  is  rather  remarkable  in  these  findings.  Of  40  children 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  there  were  32  with  tuberculous  lesions.  Szontagh 
in  a  similar  study  found  that  the  tuberculous  process  in  children  was 
in  95  per  cent,  of  cases  is  the  peribronchial  lymph  glands.  Ham- 
burger (Wiener.  Med.  Wcknechr.,  1914,  No.  15)  found  that  tlie  inci- 
dence of  tuberculosis  rises  rapidly  from  1  per  cent,  in  the  first  year 
to  95  per  cent,  in  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  year.  Children  are 
very  readily  infected  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  only  a  short  period  of 
contact  with  tuberculous  objects  b  necessary  to  acquire  the  disease. 
In  the  first  year  of  life  all  cases  are  fntal.  In  the  second  year  50  per 
cent.,  and  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  only  about  2  per  cent. 

Congenital  AnomalieB  of  the  Kidney. — In  a  series  of  4500  autopsies, 
MoTZFELD  (Ziegler's  Beitrage,  1914,  lix,  p.  539)  has  collected  an  inter- 
esting series  of  kidney  anomalies.  The  importance  of  recognizing  the 
frequency  with  which  various  anomalies  occur  has  become  more  imi- 
pressed  upon  us  with  the  development  of  renal  surgery.  The  absence 
of  one  kidney,  the  presence  of  two  ureters  on  one  side,  and  an  abnormal 
position  oT  the  kidney,  all  have  a  bearing  in  the  diagnosis  and  surgical 
treatment  c4  this  organ.  In  this  series  of  cases  the  absence  of  one 
kidney  was  observed  in  thirteen  individuals,  while  the  absence  of  both 
kidneys  occurred  in  two.  Thirteen  of  these  were  in  males,  and  two 
in  females.  True  hypoplasia  was  found  in  twelve  cases  of  which  the 
majority  were  females  and  on  the  left  side.  This  condition  had  no 
effect  on  the  general  health.  The  author  refers  to  a  second  group  in 
which  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the  kidneys  is  an  acquired  condition. 
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He  has  observed  11  cases  of  unilateral  atropby  of  the  kidaey,  the  major- 
ity of  which  were  associated  with  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  or 
severe  arteriosclerosis  of  one  renal  artery.  All  of  these  occurred  after 
middle  age.  Horse-shoe  kidney  was  seen  in  twelve  instances,  while  an 
abnormal  position  of  one  kidney,  usually  the  left,  was  observed  in  six. 
Hydronephrosis  was  present  in  twenty -one  instances,  man>'  of  tbem 
being  associated  with  congenital  or  acquired  strictures  or  tJiickenings 
of  the  ureter.  He  furthermore  points  out  that  anomalies  of  the  ureter 
are  not  uncommonly  associated  with  other  anomalies,  particularly  those 
of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Jorenile  Oasgrene. — The  many  studies  that  have  been  made  upon 
juvenile  gangrene  have  gradually  thrown  light  upon  the  etiology  of  the 
process  so  that  the  determining  factors  are  quite  readily  classified. 
Amongst  these  lues,  trauma,  embolism,  infective  thrombosis  and 
intojdcations  are  the  important  predisposing  factors.  There  still 
remains,  however,  a  group  of  eases  in  which  the  exciting  cause  is  not 
evident.  Gerlach  {Frank.  Zcit.  f.  Path.,  1914,  xv,  243)  reports  such 
a  case  at  some  length,  as  well  as  the  pathological  study  of  the  tissues. 
The  condition  arose  in  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years,  without  evidence 
of  a  definite  preceding  injurj.  The  right  foot  and  leg  became  gan- 
grenous, requiring  amputation.  The  arteries  and  some  of  the  veins 
were  completely  occluded.  There  was  a  great  proliferation  of  the 
intima,  which,  in  places,  obliterated  the  lumen,  while  in  others,  the 
final  occlusion  was  brought  about  by  thrombosis.  The  author  speaks  of 
the  condition  as  an  endarteritis  obliterans  and  objects  to  the  term 
arteriosclerosis,  although  he  does  admit  the  designation  of  angio- 
sclerosis.  The  characteristic  of  an  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  Intima 
with  a  splitting  of  the  internal  elastic  lamina  was  the  chief  alteration  in 
the  arteries.  The  only  suggestion  which  he  could  offer  for  the  prog- 
ressive arterial  disease,  was  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco.  Periarterial 
inflammation  was  wanting.  He  brings  forward  the  feature  that  not  a 
few  of  the  cases  of  the  presenile  gangrene  occur  in  the  third  decade  of 
life  in  Jews. 
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ORrGINAL  ARTICLES 

NEW  USES  OF  SPECIFIC  SKIN  TESTS  IN  CERTAIN  OF  THE 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES.' 

By  Frederick  P.  Gat,  M.D., 


The  expression  "tuberculin  reaction"  suggests  at  once  to  our 
minds  a  current  test  of  corroborative  and  marked  value  in  clinical 
diagnosis.  Whether  the  reaction  elicited  be  general  or  local,  we 
know  that  its  appearance  indicates  that  the  individual  has  suffered 
or  is  suffering  from  a  tuberculous  lesion.  We  now  understand  that 
a  positive  tuberculin  reaction  in  man  probably  indicates  an  active 
tuberculous  process  only  when  it  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
clinical  signs.  In  a  similar  way  a  positive  tuberculin  reaction  in  a 
cow  does  not  of  necessity  mean  that  the  animal  is  a  menace  to  the 
milk  supply,  and  it  is  only  in  the  production  of  experimental  herds 
that  it  is  usually  possible  or  necessary  to  kilt  off  all  reactors.  At 
all  events  up  to  the  present  the  tuberculin  reaction  has  been  used 
and  can  be  interpretei  only  in  respect  to  its  diagnostic  significance. 
We  purpose  discussing  (1)  the  extension  of  local  specific  reactions 
like  the  tuberculin  reaction  to  the  diagnosis  of  other  infectious 
diseases,  and  (2)  certain  other  novel  uses  of  these  reactions  which 
are  of  distinctly  prognostic  significance. 

Koch's  original  interest  in  the  administration  of  tuberculin  in 
the  tuberculous  individual  lay  in  its  possible  therapeutic  value. 
This  possibihty  has  been  realized,  but  only  in  a  limited  sense; 

■  The  Samuel  D.  Gross  Lecture  of  the  PatholoEJral  Society  of  Philadelphia,  O<>tol>or 
22,  1914. 

,  1915. 
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tuberculin  is  generally  admitted  to  have  a  distinct  but  restricted 
usefulness  in  the  cure  of  tuberculosb.  But  at  the  same  time  Koch 
saw  and  described  the  diagnostic  uses  of  tuberculin.  He  noted  the 
characteristic  rise  in  temperature  that  follows  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  tuberculin  in  a  tuberculous  animal  or  individual,  and 
also  the  local  reaction  at  the  point  of  inoculation  and  about  the 
tuberculous  foci.  But  although  he  noted  the  localized  reaction  its 
diagnostic  possibilities  were  not  understood  until  some  seventeen 
years  later.-  In  1907  v.  Pirquet  described  the  simple  and  accurate 
test  for  tuberculosis  carried  out  by  applying  tuberculin  to  an  abrased 
surface  of  the  skin  (cutaneous  reaction),  and  in  the  same  year 
Calmette  described  an  equally  simple  but  more  dangerous  reaction 
that  may  be  evoked  in  the  tuberculous  individual  by  mstilling  a 
diluted  tuberculin  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  These  two  types  of 
localized  reaction  have  to  a  large  extent  supplanted  the  generalized 
tuberculin  test  suggested  by  Koch. 

The  priority  of  describing  a  localized  specific  reaction  in  the 
infectious  diseases  of  diagnostic  or  prognostic  significance  belongs, 
however,  not  to  Kock  or  to  v.  Pirquet  but  to  Edward  Jenner  in 
connection  with  his  study  of  smallpox.  I  prefer,  however,  to 
discuss  the  significance  of  his  observations  in  another  connection. 

Following  the  descriptions  of  v,  Pirquet,  of  Calmette,  and  of 
Wolff-Eisner  on  the  diagnostic  value  of  localized  tuberculin  re- 
actions, similar  reactions  have  been  employed  in  other  infectious 
diseases.  It  may  be  mentioned  categorically  that  the  local  applica- 
tion of  the  respective  etiological  agent  has  been  used  with  more  or 
less  diagnostic  success  in  at  least  hay  fever,  glanders,  gonorrhea, 
leprosy,' trichophjiiosis,  sporotrichosis,  and  the  infectious  abortion 
of  cattle.  Without  further  discussion  of  these  interesting  results 
we  will  consider  in  more  detail  certain  even  more  recent  applications 
of  specific  localized  reactions  which  seem  to  me  not  only  of  interest 
in  themselves  but  indicative  of  a  new  field  of  usefulness. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  method  of  diagnosis  proposed  by  Edith 
Claypole*  for  infections  due  to  members  of  the  streptothrix  group 
of  microorganisms.  Dr.  Claypole  has  found  that  skin  tests  may  be 
employed  not  only  to  diagnose  streptotrichosis  differentially  from 
tuberculosis,  with  which  it  is  clinically  frequently  confounded,  but 
even  between  members  of  the  streptothrix  group.  Dr.  Claypole 
began  her  work  in  my  laboratory  some  three  years  ago  with  an 
ambitious,  and  I  believe  rather  successful,  attempt  at  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  much  confused  group  of  microorganisms  that  may  be 
referred  to  as  streptotricea.'  This  group  is  confused  not  only  in 
respect  to  the  individuals  to  be  included,  but  also  in  respect  to 

<  Human  Strcptotrichosia  and  its  Differentia tioD  from  Tuberculoaia.  Arch.  Int. 
Med..  1914  liv,  104. 

'  Claypole,  Oii  the  ClHssifictttion  of  the  Streptotricea,  Particulariy  On  Their  Rela- 
tion to  Bac^lfria,  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  1913,  xvii,  99. 
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priority  of  nomenclature.  For  reasons  that  are  pven  in  Claypole's 
paper  it  has  seemed  better  to  refer  to  them  as  streptotriees  and  the 
diseases  they  produce  as  streptotrichosis.  Among  the  disease 
entities  in  man  and  animals  that  are  produced  by  this  group  of 
organisms  may  be  mentioned  madura  foot,  actinomycosis,  nocar- 
diosb,  and  pseudo-tuberculosis.  These  diseases  are,  as  a  rule, 
characterized  as  slow,  progressive,  localized  processes  which  are, 
however,  capable  of  an  acute  general  pyemic  or  pneumonic  course. 
In  her  general  comparison  of  the  type  oi^anisms  of  this  group, 
Claypole  has  shown  that  they  run  from  mycelial,  non-acid-fast 
forms  through  non-acid-fast  or  partially  acid-fast  bacillary  forms  to 
strongly  acid-fast  forms  that  are  closely  allied  to  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  Not  only  are  these  gradual  transitions  in  type  demon- 
strable from  one  species  to  another,  but  they  may  actually  occur  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  given  species.  A  given  organism  may  from  time 
to  time  be  more  or  less  acid-fast  and  bacillary,  or  again  at  one 
time  almost  wholly  mycelial  and  later  bacillary.  By  means  of  anti- 
sera  to  the  mycelial,  to  the  partly  acid-fast  bacillary,  and  to  the 
acid-fast  bacillary  types  it  was  possible  to  show  that  neither  extreme 
organism  reacted  with  the  antisera  to  the  other  extreme  species, 
but  that  the  intermediate  partly  acid-fast  organism  reacted  with  its 
own  antiserum  and  with  the  antiserum  to  either  extreme  type. 
The  acid-fast  streptotrices,  moreover,  reacted  with  an  antiserum 
to  B.  tuberculosis. 

In  a  con^derable  number  of  human  cases  of  cervical  adenitis 
and  pulmonary  disease  that  clinically  are  indistinguishable  from 
tuberculosis  some  form  of  streptothrix  has  been  found  in  pure 
culture.  I  may  simply  mention  the  names  of  Flexner,*  Lubarsch,' 
Ophiils,*  Burnet,^  and  Foulerton*  in  this  connection.  That  a 
distinct  though  unknown  percentage  of  glandular,  pulmonary,  and 
bone  tuberculosis,  so-called,  is  due  to  infection  with  a  streptothrix 
is  becoming  evident  from  the  work  of  Bridge,'  Foulerton,'"  and 
Claj-pole.  Even  with  the  examination  of  discharges  and  sputum 
the  diagnosis  is  overlooked.  In  the  presence  of  a  non-acid-fast 
streptothrix  the  carbolfuchsin  stain  results  in  the  report  of  "no 
tubercle  bacilli  found."  On  the  other  hand  an  acid-fast  streptothrix, 
particularly  if  non-mycelial,  is  passed  as  B.  tuberculosis.  By 
means  of  Dr.  Claypole's  differential  skin  test,  streptothrix  infections 

<  Faeudo- tuberculosia  Hominis  Strcptothrica.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  1808,  iii,  435. 
(  Zur  Eentuias  der  Strahleupili.  ZUchr.  f.  Hyg.,  169S,  xiii,  18fi. 

*  Acid-proof  BEuilli  in  Five  Cases  o(  Pulmonary  Gangrene.  Jour.  Med.  ReBeorch, 
1902.  viii,  242. 

'  Streptothricee  dans  une  adfinopathie  ccrvicale,  Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  de  biol..  1013, 
Icdv,  674. 

'  Streptotbtii  lofectiona,  Lancet,  London,  1899,  ii,  779:  Soma  Obsenrations  on  a 
Series  ol  Seventy-eight  Casea  of  Streptothrix  Infections.  Ibid.,  1913,  i.  381 

*  Streptothricbosia  (Aclinomycods)  of  the  LunsH,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  1911, 
Ivii,  ISOl. 
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may  be  readily  difignosed,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  when  recog- 
nized thej'  may  respond  to  a  specific  treatment. 

Claj-pole  prepared  solutions  from  two  types  of  streptothrix, 
in  all  respects  similar  to  old  tuberculin  (concentrated  glycerin- 
bouillon  growths).  Her  cases  were  all  tested  by  the  skin  test  of 
V.  Pirquet  with  old  tuberculin,  with  Streptotricin  H.  (Streptotricin 
Hominis,  mycelial,  non-acid-fast),  and  with  Streptotricin  E- 
(S.  eppingeri  bacillaiy,  partly  acid  fast). 

In  45  control  cases  which  gave  no  clinical  evidence  of  tuberculosis 
22  reacted  to  old  tuberculin,  but  none  to  either  of  the  streptotricins. 
In  55  cases  of  suspected  tuberculosis,  comprising  42  lung,  11  gland, 
and  5  bone  involvements,  37  reacted  to  tuberculin  {67  per  cent.); 
13  of  these  cases  reacted  to  Streptotricin  H.;  8  to  Streptotricin  E., 
and  6  gave  reactions  to  two  of  the  test  solutions. 

Of  the  13  Streptotricin  H.  reactions  11  were  lung  cases.  In  9 
of  these  no  tubercle  bacilli  were  found,  but  in  all  of  them  thread- 
like. Gram-positive  organisms  resembling  Streptothrix  H.,  in  the  2 
others,  acid-fast  bacilli  were  found  as  well  as  the  mycelial  organisms, 
and  one  reacted  to  tuberculin  and  one  to  Streptotricin  E.  (acid-fast), 
as  well  as  to  Streptotricin  H.  The  other  two  positive  Strepto- 
tricin H.  eases  were  glandular;  both  were  negative  to  tuberculin. 
In  one  of  these  cases  Gram-positive  segments  and  rods  were  found 
histologically. 

Eight  cases  reacted  to  Streptotricin  E.,  6  with  lung  involvements 
and  2  with  bone  lesions;  3  of  the  lung  cases  were  negative  to  tuber- 
culin and  had  no  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  without  doubt 
infections  with  a  less  acid-fast  organism  than  B.  tuberculosis.  Two 
of  the  3  remaining  cases  reacted  to  tuberculin  and  to  Streptotricin 
E.  In  one  of  these  tubercle  baciUi  were  found  in  the  sputum.  The 
sixth  case  reacted  to  both  streptotricins  and  had  a  mycelial  Gram 
organism  and  an  acid-fast  organism  in  the  sputum.  The  bone 
cases  did  not  react  to  tuberculin  and  the  infections  were  by  inference 
due  to  the  Streptothrix  eppingeri  group  of  organisms. 

The  data  from  these  cases  should  convince  us  that  we  now  have 
a  means  of  differential  diagnosis  between  mycelial  streptothrix 
infection,  partly  acid-fast  streptothrix  infections  and  tuberculosis.  ■ 
Dr.  Claypole  is  now  engaged  in  studying  the  possibilities  of  specific 
treatment  in  this  recognizable  group  of  streptothrix  infections, 
in  some  of  which  vaccine  treatment  has  already  been  successfully 
employed. 

Let  us  next  consider  a  form  of  the  cutaneous  reaction  which 
is  of  distinct  prognostic  significance.  Although  this  reaction 
was  recognized  by  Edward  Jeimer"  and  carefully  worked  out  by 
V.  Pirquet"  its  significance  in  public  health  administration  has, 

"  An  Inquiry  into  the  CaiiBes  and  Effects  of  the  Variolee  VaccinEe,  London,  IT9S. 
"  Allergy.  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1911,  vii,  259. 
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I  believe,  only  recently  been  brought  into  prominence  by  Dr.  Force," 
of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  California. 
We  have  already  referred  to  Jenner  as  the  discoverer  of  the  skin 
reaction.  We  can  do  no  better  than  quote  the  words  he  used  in 
reporting  his  failure  to  inoculate  fourteen  persons  who  had  pre- 
viously been  infected  with  cowpox  with  smaOpox. 

"It  is  remarkable,"  writes  Jenner,  "that  variolous  matter,  when 
the  system  is  disposed  to  reject  it,  should  excite  inflammation 
on  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  more  speedily  than  when  it 
produces  smallpox.  Indeed  it  becomes  almost  a  criterion  by  which 
we  can  determine  whether  the  infection  will  be  received  or  not. 
It  seems  as  if  a  change  which  endures  through  life  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  action  or  disposition  to  action  in  the  vessels  of  the 
skin;  and  it  is  remarkable,  too,  that  whether  this  change  has  been 
effected  by  smallpox  or  the  cowpox  that  the  disposition  to  sudden 
cuticular  inflammation  is  the  same  on  the  application  of  variolous 
matter." 

This  "sudden  cuticular  inflammation"  of  Jenner  is  recognized 
by  V.  Pirquet  as  "the  immediate  reaction"  which  foUows  attempts 
to  vaccinate  those  who  have  recovered  from  smallpox  or  have  been 
recently  vaccinated.  It  indicates,  in  other  words,  that  protection 
already  exists  in  that  individual,  that  antibodies  are  present  which 
destroy  the  vaccine  colony  and  prevent  the  evolution  of  the  classical 
vaccine  pustule.  Force  suggests  simply  that  this  immediate 
reaction  be  looked  for  in  twenty-four  hours  and  that  its  presence 
is  as  indicative  of  proper  vaccination  as  the  usual  pustule  which 
appears  only  at  the  end  of  several  days.  The  presence  of  thb 
immunity  reaction  would  obviate  the  repeated  and  vain  attempts 
to  produce  true  vaccinia  in  such  an  already  protected  person: 

Force  and  Beckwith"  have  further  ingenuously  employed  a  local- 
ized reaction  of  this  type  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  smallpox. 
They  find  that  rabbits  may  be  immumzed  against  vaccinia  or 
variola  hy  subcutaneous  injections  of  vaccine  virus.  Such  animals 
show  a  specific  local  reaction  on  the  intradermal  injection  of  vaccine 
\'inis  or  of  pus  from  a  smallpox  vesicle.  They  do  not,  however, 
react  to  varicella  material.  Force  has  recently  been  able  to  obtain 
an  early  diagnosis  in  two  cases  of  suspected  smallpox  by  this  method. 

Another  skin  test  which  may  come  to  assume  prognostic  value 
is  the  luetiii  reaction  for  syphilis  described  by  Noguchi.  This 
reaction  is  produced  by  the  local  application  of  a  preparation  from  a 
pure  culture  of  Tr.  paUidum  to  the  abrased  skin.  It  occurs  only  in 
cases  of  syphilis,  and  particularly  iu  those  cases  in  which  the  Wasser- 
mann  reaction  is  negative.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  late  tertiary 
eases  (80  per  cent.),  and  becomes  more  intense  after  energetic 

"  lDveeti|[BtiOD  of  the  Causes  of   Failure  in  Cuw-Pox  VaccinBtioD.  Jour.  Amer. 
Med.  Abboc.  1914,  Ixii,  1466. 
"  UnpuUI^ed  CcminiuuicBtioD  through  the  courteny  of  Dr.  Force. 
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antisyphilitic  treatment.  According  to  Noguchi'*  it  indicates 
allergy,  whereas  the  Wassermann  reaction  indicates  an  active 
syphilitic  process.  Its  author  further  suggests  that  it  may  well  be 
of  value  in  indicating  those  cases  that  will  derive  benefit  from 
treatment. 

The  Shick"  intradermal  test  with  diphtheria  toxin,  described  in 
1912,  b  of  important  prognostic  significance.  It  indicates  not 
only  whether  an  individual  has  or  has  not  diphtheria  antitoxin 
in  his  blood,  but  very  accurately  whether  or  not  he  is  protected 
from  diphtheria.  One-fiftieth  of  the  minimal  lethal  dose  of  diph- 
theria toxin  for  a  guinea-pig  is  injected  intradermally  in  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  tested.  If  antitoxin  is  present  in  the  blood  no  reaction 
follows;  if  there  is  no  antitoxin  the  bleb  is  surrounded  in  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  by  an  area  of  redness  and  infiltration 
measuring  from  1  to  2  cms. ,  which  slowly  fades.  It  seema  absolutely 
proved  from  the  work  of  Schick  and  of  Park  and  Zingher'T  that 
individuals  who  react  to  the  irritation  of  the  toxin  have  less  than 
^  of  a  unit  of  antitoxin  per  c.c.  of  blood,  and  are  not  protected 
against  diphtheria.  Those  who  do  not  react  are  protected.  The 
active  immunity  of  such  protected  people  may  readily  be  raised 
by  pving  Behring's  toxin-antitoxin  vaccine.  Those  that  give  a 
positive  reaction,  the  unprotected,  do  not  respond  weL  to  active 
immunization  and  should  be  given  antitoxin. 

One  of  the  recent  interestii^  uses  of  a  specific  skin  test  is  as  an 
indication  of  protection  against  typhoid  fever.  The  local  applica- 
tion of  extracts  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  has  already  been  tried  as  a 
diagnostic  test  for  typhpid  fever,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
In  connection  with  experimental  studies  on  methods  of  immuniza- 
tion against  typhoid  fever,  in  which  my  associates  and  I  have  been 
engaged  for  the  past  two  years,  many  interesting  questions  have 
arisen.  Dr.  Claypole  and  I"  have  found  a  tj-phoid  vaccine  that 
produces  practically  no  symptoms  even  in  large  doses  in  man, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  judge  from  animal  experiments,  protects 
better  than  any  other  form  of  typhoid  vaccine  that  has  been  de- 
scribed. It  may  simply  be  referred  to  here  as  the  sediment  of  the 
bodies  of  alcohol  killed,  ground,  sensitized  typhoid  bacilli  from 
several  strains.  In  common  with  many  others  we  have  foimd  that 
the  estimation  of  antibodies,  particularly  of  the  agglutinins  is  no 
measure  of  the  degree  of  resistance  against  typhoid  infection.  In 
anunals  the  real  test  of  immunity  is  infection  with  the  typhoid 
bacillus. 

»  FracticBl  Application  of  the  Luetin  Test,  New  York  Med.  Jour. ,  August  22.  1914. 

"  Die  Diphtherietoiin-HautreaktioD  des  MeDscbens  ale  Vorprobe  der  prophylAlc- 
tjscben  DiphtherieheilseniminjektioD,   MQach.  med.  WchaBcbr.,   1013,  li,  260S. 

"Active  ImmuniiHtioii  in  Diphtheria  Treatment  by  Toun-onUtoxia,  Jour.  Amer. 
Med.,  Assoc.,   1914,  liiU,  T" 
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In  the  case  of  human  beings  that  have  been  vaccinated  against 
typhoid  fever  we  have  had  no  assurance  that  they  are  really  pro- 
tected, and  still  less  the  assurance  as  to  how  long  the  protection 
lasts.  By  careful  tabulation  of  morbidity  statistics  we  may  even- 
tually learn  how  long  a  given  tj-pe  of  immunization  protects  on  the 
average.  There  is  no  assurance,  however,  for  the  individual  who 
may  be  among  the  unfortunate  ones  who  have  failed  to  respond  to 
the  treatment.  Dr.  Force  and  I"  believe  that  in  our  tj^jhoidin 
test  we  have  found  a  means  of  indicating  individual  resistance  to 
typhoid  fever.  We  found  that  41  out  of  42  cases  (97  per  cent.), 
that  gave  a  hbtory  of  typhoid  fever  gave  a  positive  skin  reaction  to 
a  concentrated  bouillon  culture  of  B.  typhosus.  It  may  be  noted 
that  two  of  these  positive  cases  had  typhoid  fever,  forty-one  tind 
thirty-three  years  previously.  Typhoid  recoveries,  it  may  be 
recalled,  are  to  aU  intents  thereafter  protected  against  the  disease. 
Repeated  attacks  are  probably  paratyphoid  infections.  86  per  cent, 
of  an  equal  number  of  those  that  gave  no  history  of  typhoid  fever 
gave  a  negative  reaction.  It  was  difficult  at  first  to  explain  the 
14  per  cent,  remaining  that  gave  a  positive  test  with  no  history 
of  previous  tJ^boW-  We  believed,  as  our  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  reaction  grew,  that  these  positively  reacting  cases  may  have 
had  aborted  or  undiagnosed  typhoid  fever.  This  explanation  is 
rendered  probable  by  an  observation  brought  to  our  attention  by 
Dr.  Edward  von  Adelung.  Dr.  v.  Adelung  was  a  member  of  a 
family  party  that  visited  Germany  nineteen  years  ago.  Some  two 
weeks  after  they  had  all  drunk  at  a  suspected  water  source,  two 
of  the  members  of  the  party  came  down  with  a  fever  that  ran  the 
typical  course  of  typhoid,  and  was  so  diagnosed.  The  other  two 
had  at  the  same  time  mild  symptoms  lasting  one  and  three  days 
respectively,  and  consisting  of  headache,  fever,  malaise  and  flushing, 
which  they  regarded  as  abortive  typhoid.  Neither  of  these  latter 
individuals  give  any  other  history  of  typhoid  fever.  All  foiu-  mem- 
bers give  a  positive  typhoidin  reaction. 

We  find  that  individuals  that  have  been  artificially  vaccinated 
against  typhoid  give,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  positive  skin 
reaction  for  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years.  It  may  be  positive 
for  even  longer  periods.  There  are,  however,  a  few  individuals 
that  fail  to  react  a  few  months  after  vaccination.  This  experi- 
ence agrees  with  what  we  know  clinically  about  the  duration  and 
occasional  failure  of  typhoid  immunization.  We  feel  justified  in 
recommending  to  our  students  that  they  return  for  a  skin  test  a 
few  months  after  vacdnation  and  at  intervals  thereafter.  When 
they  fail  to  react  they  are  advised  to  be  re-vaccinated. 

Our  suggestion  and  growing  belief  that  this  skin  reaction  with 
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thypboidin  is  a  real  measure  of  the  protection  that  the  individual 
enjoys  against  typhoid  fever  is  strengthened  by  observations  on 
immunized  rabbits.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  agijlutinin 
titer  is  no  indication  of  the  resistance  of  a  given  animal  to  infection, 
and  observations  on  the  Widal  reaction  in  man  tend  to  the  same 
belief.  The  typhoidin  reaction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  positive  in 
that  category  of  indi\'iduals  that  are  known  to  be  protected  against 
typhoid  fever,  namely,  tj'phoid  recoveries;  it  does  not  occur  in 
people  who  give  no  history  of  the  disease  except  in  a  small  percentage 
that  may  reasonably  be  suspected  of  haN'ing  had  an  abortive 
attack.  The  reaction  further  occurs  in  the  majority  of  those  that 
have  been  vaccinated  against  typhoid  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  then  gradually  disappears.  We  had  scarcely  hoped  to  show 
differences  in  t>'phoidin  reaction  between  incompletely  and  perfectly 
immunized  rabbits  as  tested  by  our  method  of  infection,  which  in 
incompletely  protected  animals  produces  carriers,  but  our  results 
in  this  respect  have  exceeded  our  anticipations.  Normal  rabbits 
invariably  give  a  negative  intradermal  typhoidin  reaction.  When 
series  of  rabbits  are  immunized,  each  with  a  different  vaccine 
preparation,  it  is  found  that  the  better  protected  series  gives  a 
higher  percentage  of  positive  typhoidin  reactions  and  a  correspond- 
ingly smaller  number  of  them  become  infected  on  injection  of  B. 
typhosus. 

We  have  taken  some  interest  in  attempting  to  determine  the 
mechanism  of  this  tj-phoidin  reaction.  The  problem  was  inviting 
since  so  many  explanations  as  to  the  cause  of  the  tuberculin  re- 
action have  been  offered.  It  is  perhaps  most  generally  accepted  as 
being  due  to  some  reaction  that  takes  place  between  an  antigen 
(tuberculin)  and  antibodies  that  have  been  formed  in  the  tuber- 
culous animal.  One  of  the  disputes  is  as  to  whether  the  antibodies 
that  react  are  concentrated  in  cells  or  circulate  in  the  body.  It  has 
been  very  difficult  to  prove  the  circulating  hypothesis,  as  the 
susceptibility  to  tuberculin  has  been  successfully  transferred  by  the 
blood  to  another  animal  in  very  few  instances.  ThLs  passive  trans^ 
fer  has  been  easy  to  demonstrate  in  rabbits  immunized  against  the 
typhoid  bacillus.  When  such  an  animal's  serum  is  transfused  into 
a  normal  rabbit  the  latter  becomes  susceptible  to  the  tj-phoidin 
reaction,  whereas  the  imraiinizcd  animal  when  transfused  with 
normal  blood  loses  its  susceptibility.  Another  interesting  proof 
of  the  antigen-antibody  nature  of  the  typhoidin  reaction  has  been 
by  the  intradermal  injections  of  sensitized  (treated  with  immune 
serum)  and  of  unsensitized  tj-phoid  vaccines  in  human  beings.  The 
sensitized  vaccine,  although  it  gives  no  untoward  symptoms  when 
used  for  immunization,  does  produce  an  intradermal  induration  and 
areola,  the  untreated  vaccine  does  not. 

In  running  thus  hurriedly  over  recent  applications  of  specific 
local  tests  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  in  streptotrichosis  the 
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method  serves  to  diiTerentiate  closely  related  infections,  and  in  the 
case  of  rabbits  immunized  against  vaccine  virus  it  may  be  used 
indirectly  to  diagnose  human  smallpox.  In  the  case  of  the  Schick 
reaction  with  diphtheria  toxin  and  the  typhoidin  reaction  of  Gay 
and  Force,  local  tests  indicate  protection  or  lack  of  protection 
against  the  disease  in  question,  and  therefore  indicate  when  immu- 
nization is  necessarj'.  The  accelerated  vaccine  reaction  of  Jenner 
and  V,  Pirquet  becomes  of  value  as  indicating  protection  against 
smallpox  and  the  fruitlessness  of  further  attempts  at  producing 
vaccinia. 

These  latter  prognostic  applications  of  localized  specific  reactions 
open  up,  I  believe,  a  new  field  of  usefulness  for  tests  of  this  sort. 


OH  THE  INDICATIOHS  FOB  ABTUICIAL  mTTRITION. 
By  Max  Einhorn,  M.D., 


Artificial  or  extrabueeal  nutrition  is  frequently  resorted  to  in 
our  medical  practice.  As  is  well  known,  we  possess  four  different 
methods  of  artificial  nutrition,  namely:  (1)  subcutaneous  alimenta- 
tion; (2)  esophagogastral  alimentation;  (3)  duodenal  alimentation; 
(4)  rectal  alimentation. 

It  appears  of  interest  to  broach  the  subject  of  artificial  nutrition 
with  regard  to  its  indications  and  also  the  special  methods  best 
suited. 

With  this  object  in  view,  eases  in  which  artificial  nutrition  may 
be  required  can  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

1.  Cases  of  subnutrition  in  which  the  digestive  canal  presents 
no  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  food. 

2.  Cases  of  difficult  or  impossible  nutrition  caused  by  obstacles 
to  the  passage  of  food  along  the  digestive  tube. 

3.  Cases  in  which  absolute  rest  of  certain  portions  of  the  digestive 
tract  is  imperative  in  order  to  effect  a  cure. 

It  will  be  best  to  discuss  the  above  subject  in  each  group  separately. 

Group  I.  StAnutriiion  vyiih  a  Free  Food  Passage  Along  the 
Digestive  Canal.  Subnutrition  or  insufficient  nutrition  can  be 
observed  in  almost  all  acute  and  most  chronic  diseases.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  physician,  by  rational  instructions  and  an  appropriate 
selection  of  foods,  succeeds  in  introducing  by  the  usual  way  (per  os) 
an  amount  of  aliment  sufficient  for  the  special  case. 

In  rare  cases  the  introduction  of  an  adequate  amount  of  food 
becomes  difficult — if  not  entirely  impossible — by  a  pronounced 
lack  of  appetite  or  marked  aversion  for  food.  But  even  then  the 
usual  mode  of  nutrition  is  persisted  in,  provided  the  difficulty 
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of  food  ingestion  is  merely  temporary,  i.  e.,  lasts  a  few  days.  So 
soon,  however,  as  the  insufficient  nutrition  is  protracted,  and 
attempts  to  overcome  it  by  the  diverse  means  at  our  disposal  fail, 
the  necessity  of  artificial  nutrition  makes  itself  felt.  In  complete 
abstinence  from  food  artificial  nutrition  will  be  the  more  demanded. 

As  a  whole,  total  food  abstinence  is  met  with  principally  in  the 
insane  and  melancholies,  also  in  several  severe  affections  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  while  insufficient  nutrition  is  found  in 
chronic  diseases  of  the  most  various  types. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  special  kind  of  artificial 
nutrition  in  this  group,  the  esopbagogastral  method  will  be  selected. 
For  the  aliment  is  undoubtedly  best  utilized  when  subjected  to  the 
work  of  the  entire  digestive  apparatus. 

In  case  the  repeated  insertion  of  the  stomach-tube  is  especially 
annoying  to  the  patient,  the  duodenal  tube  may  be  used  instead, 
provided  the  patient  is  not  rebellious  to  treatment.  In  this  instance 
the  capsule  at  the  end  of  the  tube  should  best  be  made  of  gold, 
platinum,  or  hard  rubber.  The  same  method  as  that  of  duodenal 
feedii^  is  applied  with  the  difference  that  here  the  end  of  the  tul>e 
with  the  capsule  may  remain  in  the  stomach.  The  length  of  the 
tube  in  the  digestive  canal  from  the  lips  should  be  about  54  cm. 
The  duodenal  tube  is,  therefore,  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that 
mark  II  is  situated  outside  the  mouth.  The  thin  tube  does  not 
molest  the  patient  and  is  left  in  the  digestive  tract  for  about  two 
weeks. 

The  food  substances  here  used  are,  likewise,  identical  with  those 
in  duodenal  alimentation,  with  the  diiTerence  that  larger  quantities 
may  be  injected  at  each  feeding. 

Whereas  in  absolute  food  abstinence  the  total  quantity  of  aliment 
is  given  through  the  tube,  in  insufficient  nutrition  one  proceeds 
somewhat  differently.  As  much  food  as  possible  is  administered 
by  the  mouth,  and  what  is  still  lacking  is  given  by  the  tube.  As 
soon  as  the  patient  ingests  a  sufficient  amount  of  aliment  by  the 
mouth,  artificial  nutrition  is  stopped. 

Group  II,  DiflcuU  or  Impossible  NvirUion  Caused  by  Obstacles 
to  the  Passage  of  Food  along  the  Digestive  Tube.  This  group  repre- 
sents the  largest  number  of  cases  in  which  artificial  nutrition  is 
employed.  It  may  be  advantageously  split  into  two  subdivisions: 
(o)  Organic  stenosis  of  a  high  degree  (including  malignant  stricture 
even  of  a  minor  degree) ;  (fc)  medium-sized  benign  organic  stenoses 
and  spastic  strictures. 

(a)  Difficulty  in  the  passage  of  food  caused  by  marked  stenoses 
of  the  esophagus,  cardia,  pylorus,  duodenum,  or  small  intestine 
demands  rectal  aiimentaiwn.  The  same  obtains  if  the  difficult 
passage  along  the  above  localities  Is  caused  by  pronounced  obstacles 
compressing  the  digestive  tube  from  without  or  by  malignant 
stenoses  of  any  degree. 
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Similar  stenoses  aloi^  the  colon  require  subcutaneous  alimenMion. 

In  all  these  cases  artificial  nutrition  is  but  a  temporary  adjuvant, 
and  the  stricture  requires  separate  treatment,  whenever  possible. 
Thus  in  benign  stenoses,  when  feasible,  stretching  should  be  per- 
formed; in  malignant  strictures,  or  in  benign  stenoses  either  not 
yielding  or  not  accessible  to  stretching,  likewise  in  tumors  pressing 
from  without  an  operation  for  the  radical  removal  of  the  trouble 
should  be  undertaken. 

In  case  the  latter  is  impossible  one  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
surgical  reestablishment  of  a  food  passage,  making  nutrition  possible. 
Thus  in  obstacles  along  the  esophagus  and  cardia  a  gastric  fistula, 
in  those  of  the  pylorus  and  duodenum  a  gastro-enterostomy,  in 
those  of  the  small  intestine  and  colon^ — according  to  the  location 
of  the  obstacle — an  entero-enterostomy  or  enteroeolostomy,  or 
colocoiostomy,  or  ultimately  an  anus  preter-natuTolis  should  be 
establbhed. 

In  case  an  operation  for  some  reason  or  other  is  unfeasible, 
artificial  nutrition  will  naturally  have  to  be  carried  on  as  long  as 
life  persists. 

In  these  instances  subcutaneous  and  rectal  alimentation  can  be 
to  advantage  conjointly  employed,  or,  if  necessary,  used  alternately. 

(6)  Medium-sized  Benign  Organic  Stenoses  and  Spastic  Strictures 
(^  the  Digestive  Trad.  In  obstacles  to  the  food  passage  due  either 
to  benign  organic  stenoses  of  a  moderate  degree  or  to  spastic  con- 
ditions— the  selection  of  the  special  mode  of  nutrition  will  depend 
upon  the  location  of  the  difficulty. 

In  spastic  states  of  the  esophagus  and  cardia — provided  they 
are  of  such  a  high  degree  that  the  usual  mode  of  nutrition  be  entirely 
impossible — and  in  moderate-sized  stenoses  of  the  same  regions, 
gastral  nutrition  by  means  of  a  somewhat  thin  stomach-tube  will 
be  employed.  In  moderate  benign  strictures  of  the  pylorus,  or 
duodenum  or  in  spasm  of  the  pylorus,  duodenal  alimentation 
will  be  resorted  to.  If  the  latter  for  some  reason  or  other  fails, 
rectal  alimentation  will  be  used  instead. 

Stenoses  of  the  small  intestine — interfering  with  the  prochoresis 
to  such  a  degree  that  complications  endangering  life  begin  to 
appear — require  rectal  alimentation.  If  the  affected  area  is  situated 
in  the  colon,  subcutaneous  alimentation  should  be  instituted. 

In  the  whole  subdivision  (fc)  the  separate  treatment  of  the  principal 
ledon  should,  likewise,  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  artificial  nutrition 
is  but  a  temporary  adjuvant,  and  should  be  employed  until  the 
obstacles— if  this  be  possible — have  been  removed  or  the  natural 
mode  of  nutrition  reestablished. 

Group  III.  Absolute  Rest  of  Certain  Portions  of  the  Digestive 
Tract  w  Imperative  in  Order  to  Effect  a  Cure.  _  In  this  entire  group 
the  ordinary  way  of  nutrition,  while  at  times  somewhat  impaired, 
is,  however,  always  possible.  The  extrabuccal  alimentation  is  here 
employed  as  a  means  of  curing  or  ameliorating  diseased  states. 
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This  group  may  be  suitably  divided  into  two  parts:  (a)  diseased 
states  of  the  digestive  tract  proper  (exclusive  of  stenoses);  (b) 
diseased  states  of  other  orgaus  situated  without  the  digestive  canal. 

(a)  Diseased  Slates  of  the  Digeatirse  Tract  Proper  {Exclusive  of 
Stenoses).  Severe  inflammatory  processes,  injuiies,  and  ulcerations 
of  the  digestive  apparatus  often  demand  perfect  rest  of  the  affected 
part  in  order  to  achieve  complete  recovery.  This,  however,  is 
possible  only  then  when  the  food  contact  is  entirely  removed  from 
the  diseased  area. 

If  the  lesions  just  named  involve  the  mouth,  pharynx,  or 
esophagus,  gastral  alimentation  by  means  of  a  stomach-tube  or  a 
thin  tube  d  demeure  will  be  resorted  to. 

In  case  the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  located  in  the  stomach  or  duo- 
denum, duodenal  alimentation  will  be  employed.  It  is  self-imder- 
stood  that  in  affections  of  the  duodenum  the  capsule  end  of  the 
tube  will  have  to  lodge  about  5  to  10  cm.  or  still  more  below  the 
diseased  part.  In  fresh  hemorrhages  of  the  esophagus,  stomach, 
or  duodemmi  rectal  alimentation  is  best  administered  during  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  and  then  duodenal  alimentation  instituted. 
Ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  have  been  particularly 
benefited  by  this  mode  of  treatment.  Besides  in  the  affections  just 
mentioned  duodenal  aUmentation  can  be  employed  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  following  conditions:  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
(due  to  weakened  musculature)  and  severe  neuroses  accompanied 
by  persistent  vomiting. 

In  case  the  above  lesions  (described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
group)  are  situated  in  the  small  intestine,  rectal  alimentation  is 
employed,  if  needed — find  if  located  in  the  colon — subcutaneous 
alimentaticn.  It  is  self-understood,  however,  that  in  the  last- 
named  instances  artificial  nutrition  will  be  resorted  to  merely  as  an 
extreme  measure,  for  neither  rectal  nor  subcutaneous  alimentation, 
nor  the  two  combined,  are  able  to  supply  adequate  nutrition  to  the 
organism. 

(6)  Diseased  States  of  Other  Organs  SUvated  Without  the  Diges- 
tive Canal.  At  first  sight  it  appears  rather  strange  that  artificial 
nutrition  should  be  indicated  in  diseases  of  organs  not  participating 
directly  in  the  act  of  digestion.  If  we  consider,  however,  what 
intimate  relations  exist  between  the  digestive  apparatus  and  the 
organs  of  circulation  as  well  as  of  eliinination — with  each  ingestion 
of  food  there  is  an  overflooding  of  the  circulation  with  new  material 
and  as  a  consequence  an  augmented  activity  in  the  circulatory 
and  eliminative  systems — it  is  plausible  that  leniency  toward  the 
digestive  tract  will  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  other  remote 
organs. 

In  fact  it  has  been  long  known  that  a  scanty  insufficient  nutrition, 
as,  for  instance,  "  Karell's  diet,"  applied  for  a  short  period,  b  of 
distinct  benefit  in  disturbed  compensation  of  the  heart. 
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Occasionally  the  ingestion  of  the  smallest  amount  of  food  into 
the  stomach  produces  an  irritative  state  of  the  neighboring  organ, 
the  heart,  especially  if  the  latter  is  badly  diseased.  In  such  instances 
artificial  nutrition  (rectal  or  duodenal  alimentation)  may  be  in- 
dicated. 

In  two  cases  of  severe  myocarditis  causing  stenocardia  in  a  high 
degree — and  in  which  the  minutest  quantity  of  food  given  by 
mouth  brought  on  attacks  of  severest  dyspnea  greatly  endangering 
life — I  have  seen  duodenal  alimentation  applied  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience  to  the  patient.  This  mode  of  nutrition  greatly 
alle\-iated  the  condition  of  the  two  patients  and  prolonged  their 
life. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  indication  for  artificial  nutrition  in  severe 
affections  of  the  heart  'n  which  the  ordinarj-  mode  of  alimentation 
is  accompanied  by  severe  dangerous  symptoms.  Rectal  or,  still 
better,  duodenal  feeding  will  then  be  used. 

Diseases  of  the  liver  occasionally  require  a  course  of  artificial 
nutrition  (rectal  or,  still  better,  duodenal  alimentation),  in  order 
to  relieve  somewhat  the  functions  of  this  important  organ.  In 
several  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver'  I  have  observed  the  greatly 
beneficial  influence  of  duodenal  alimentation  on  this  disease. 


COHTINTTOUS  CLONIC  SPASM  OF  THE  LEFT  AKM  (EPILEPSIA 
CONnNUA)  CAUSED  BT  A  THII^OB  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Bt  Charles  W.  BtJRR,  M.D., 


The  title  describes  the  symptom  of  greatest  interest,  others, 
less  important  but  still  noteworthy,  are  brought  out  in  the  history. 

The  patient,  an  American  housemaid,  aged  fifty-six  years, 
unmarried,  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Home  for  Incurables 
in  1902.  In  1897  she  had  noticed  a  swelling  in  the  right  breast 
which  proved,  a  year  later,  to  be  a  carcinoma.  The  breast  was  then 
amputated,  but  the  growth  recurred  in  the  scar,  and  in  consequence 
she  was  admitted  to  the  Home  and  for  several  months  nothing 
unusual  happened.  Then  the  patient  noticed  slight  muscular  twitch- 
ings  in  the  left  arm,  recurring  ten  to  twenty  times  daily  and  con- 
tinuing from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  In  addition  she  com- 
plained not  only  during  the  attacks  but  also  in  the  intervals  between 
of  a  weakness  in  the  left  arm  unaccompanied  by  pain.  A  week 
after  the  onset  of  the  twitching  she  had  an  attack  of  Jacksonian 
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epilepsy.  It  began  on  attempting  to  pick  up  aomething  from 
the  floor  with  the  left  hand.  The  arm  was  involuntarily  jerked 
upward  above  the  head  while  the  forearm  was  flexed  to  a  right 
angle.  An  attendant,  who  was  standing  by,  tried  to  lower  the  arm, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  its  rigidity.  Violent  clonic 
convulsive  movements  instantly  began  in  the  arm  and  continued 
for  about  ten  minutes  without  involvement  of  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  except  that  both  eyes  rolled  and  the  eyelids  on  both  sides 
quivered.  The  patient  was  greatly  frightened  by  the  attack, 
and  while  it  lasted  screamed,  paid  no  attention  to  commands, 
would  not  listen  to  questions,  or  make  any  attempt  to  explain 
how  she  suffered.  Her  excited  state  was  evidently  caused  by  loss  of 
emotional  control,  mere  fright,  but  after  a  short  time  she  certainly 
became  dazed,  if  not  indeed  absolutely  unconscious,  for  a  minute 
or  two.  After  the  attack  was  over  she  had  only  a  vague  recollection 
of  what  had  happened  (not  entirely  because  of  amn^ia  but  partly 
from  lack  of  attention  caused  by  fear),  and  for  about  a  quarter  of 
.  an  hour  complained  of  complete  loss  of  power  and  sensibility  in  the 
arm.  She  rubbed  and  pinched  the  arm  vigorously,  saying,  "My 
arm  is  dead.  I  have  got  no  feeling  in  it."  For  the  following  three 
or  four  hours  there  was  nystagmus  in  both  eyeballs  and  palsy  of 
voluntary  movement  of  both  internal  recti  muscles.  During  the 
following  two  weeks  she  had  five  similar  atacks  of  Jacksonian 
epilepsy,  all  of  them  immediately  following  voluntary  movement 
of  the  arm,  but  many  times  she  used  the  arm  without  any  convulsion 
occurring.  In  other  words,  while  voluntary  muscular  effort  was  a 
factor  in  precipitating  an  attack  it  was  not  the  only  factor,  because 
most  of  the  time  she  could  use  the  arm  perfectly  well  without  any 
consequent  convulsive  effect.  She  never  had  any  more  attacks  like 
these  six,  but  the  twitching  of  the  arm  became  more  and  more 
frequent  until,  after  a  few  weeks,  it  was  practically  never  still  during 
waking  hours,  but  was  constantly  twitching  and  jerking,  not 
severely,  but  enough  to  make  it  useless.  She  would  sit  all  day  with 
the  arm  flexed  at  the  elbow  and  fastened  to  the  arm  of  a  chair  by 
wrapping  both  in  a  shawl,  claiming  that  the  warmth  and  fixation 
relieved  somewhat  the  constant  twitching.  Toward  the  end  the 
twitching  did  not  cease  even  during  sleep,  and  if,  while  asleep, 
she  made  any  large  unconscious  movement  of  the  arm  the  twitching 
became  so  severe  as  to  waken  her.  This  was  seen  many  times  by 
her  attendant,  who  watched  her  closely.  In  addition  to  the  mus- 
cular contractions,  causing  movements  of  the  arm,  there  were 
frequent,  slight,  spontaneous  contractions  of  individual  muscles  not 
strong  enough  to  move  it.  Contractions  of  single  muscle  bundles 
never  occurred;  either  many,  several,  or  only  one  muscle  might  con- 
tract at  any  one  momemt,  but  never  a  part  of  one  muscle.  There 
was  never  any  fibrillary  twitching.  Tapping  any  muscle  in  the  arm 
caused  local  "humping"  and  increased  the  already  present  twitching 
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or  brought  it  on  if  ab»eiit.  There  was  no  muscular  wastii^,  hut  di^ 
tinct  loss  of  voluntary  power  seemed  to  be  present  for  some  weeks 
before  death,  though  it  was  difficult  to  demonstrate,  because  by  that 
time  any  attempt  on  the  patient's  part  to  use  the  arm  brought 
on  extremely  severe  spasmodic  movements,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  voluntary  from  convulsive  movements. 
The  biceps  and  triceps  jerks  in  the  left  arm  were  very  marked,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  them  on  the  right  side,  owing  probably 
to  the  extreme  edema  resulting  from  the  carcinoma.  Sensibility 
to  pain,  touch,  and  temperature  were  normal  over  the  whole  body, 
except  that  the  swollen  right  arm  was  slightly  less  sensitive  to  touch 
than  the  left.  A  painful  stimulus  on  the  left  arm  increased  the 
twitching,  but  mere  touch  did  not.  Though  the  patient  never 
compltuned  of  any  trouble  in  the  left  leg,  never  even  mentioned  it, 
occasional  slight  spasmodic  twitchings  were  visible  in  it.  They 
were  not  severe  enough  to  interfere  with  walking,  and  there  was  no 
loss  of  power  in  either  leg.  The  left  knee-jerk  was  larger  than  the 
right,  but  there  was  no  Babinski  jerk,  indeed  no  plantar  jerk  of 
any  kind,  and  no  anklcKrlonus.  The  patient  did  not  complain  of 
any  of  the  characteristic  general  symptoms  of  brain  tumor — neither 
headache,  vertigo,  nor  vomiting — and  optic  neuritis  was  absent. 
She  rapidly  failed  on  account  of  the  progress  of  the  carcinoma,  and 
in  about  twelve  weeks  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  twitching 
in  the  arm  died. 

The  diagnosis  was  metastatic  carcinoma  of  the  brain,  and  the 
necroiBy  revealed  the  following  condition:  The  right  ascending 
frontal  convr^ution  was  quite  a  little  larger  than  the  left  and  on  its 
surface,  about  4  cm.  from  the  longitudinal  fissure,  projecting  a  little 
from  the  surface,  was  a  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  growing 
from  the  pia-arachnoid  and  pressing  into  but  not  destroying  the 
cortex.  The  tumor  was  shelled  out  with  ease.  There  was  another 
similar  mass  about  the  same  size  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  Microscopic  examination  showed  the  two 
tumors  to  be  carcinomatous.  The  illustration  shows  well  the  size  and 
location  of  the  first-mentioned  growth.  Though  the  right  ascending 
frontal  convolution  was  larger  than  the  corresponding  ascending 
parietal,  caused  apparently  by  local  edema  {no  overgrowth  of  con- 
nective tissue  or  any  foreign  cells  being  present  in  it),  the  difference 
is  unduly  great  in  ^e  picture  because  of  fore-shortening. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  at  necropsy  in  cases  of  carcinoma  more 
or  fewer  secondary  growths  scattered  over  the  brain.  As  a  rule  they 
are  so  small  or  so  situated  as  to  cause  no  cerebral  symptoms.  Less 
frequently  the  tumor  is  so  lai^  as  to  produce  all  the  general  symp- 
toms, or  so  situated  as  to  cause  definite  symptoms  of  focal  disease. 
We  have  no  accurate  statistics  in  this  country  concerning  the 
frequency  of  secondary  cerebral  involvement  in  cancer,  because  it 
is  not  customary  to  examine  the  brain  in  such  cases,  unless  there 
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are  cerebral  symptoms,  and  not  always  then.  We  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  how  often  there  are  small  cerebral  metastatic  growths  without 
cerebral  symptoms,  but  judging  from  European  statistics  the 
association  is  very  frequent. 


Small  pial  metastalic 

It  is  unusual  for  a  tumor  to  be  situated  just  where  it  will  pro- 
duce the  symptoms  occurring  in  this  case,  and  for  death  to  ensue, 
from  carcinomatous  intoxication,  before  the  tumor  has  grown 
enough  to  cause  destruction  of  tissue.  There  are  se\eral  interesting 
problems  involved  in  explaining  the  case.  Though  the  tumor  was 
the  cause  of  the  cerebral  sjmptoms,  other  factors  than  mere 
mechanical  pressure  must  have  acted,  because  it  was  constant, 
or  rather  slowly  increased  over  a  period  of  months,  while  for  a 
long  time  the  twitching  movements  were  intermittent,  i.  e.,  there 
were  times  when  the  twitching  ceased  entirely.  At  the  end,  when 
the  twitching  in  the  arm  was  constant,  it  is  to  be  presumed  tiiat 
the  motor  cortical  cells  were  continuously  irritated  by  the  tumor 
itself  and  by  the  slight  localized  pia-arachnoiditis  around  it.  (There 
was  a  small  area  about  as  large  as  a  dime  around  the  tumor  the 
seat  of  meningitis.)  It  is  probable  that  the  Jacksonian  fits  which 
occurred  early  in  the  course  of  the  illness  were  precipitated  by 
sudden  alterations  in  blood-pressure  acting  on  cells  just  ready  to 
explode.  The  fact  that  voluntarj-  movement  of  the  arm  produced, 
or  if  they  were  already  present,  increased  the  twitchings  is  probably 
to  be  explained  in  the  same  way — the  cells  were  so  imitated  me- 
chanically by  the  tumor  that  the  slightest  increase  in  excitation 
set  them  off.  .--  t 
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The  totid  absence  of  sensory  di3t^l^bance,  except  for  a  short 
time  after  the  Jacksonian  fits,  is  interesting,  and  is  of  some  value 
in  deciding  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  cortical  sensory  centre. 
It  would  seem  that  in  this  patient  the  part  of  the  anterior  ascending 
frontal  convolution  in^■ade(^  by  the  tumor,  and  presumably  the 
entire  convolution,  had  no  sensory  function.  The  transitory 
anesthesia  after  a  Jat'ksonian  fit  is  of  no  value  in  localizing  sensi- 
bility. The  common  view  today  is  that  the  ascending  frontal 
convolution  is  entirely  motor,  but  it  may  he  that  there  are  individual 
differences  in  the  boundaries  of  sensory  representation.  This 
would  explain  the  differences  in  the  findings  of  different  observers. 

Several  cases  of  continuous  twitching  of  an  arm  or  a  leg  or  both 
have  been  reported.  So  far  as  I  Itnow  KojwenikoiT  was  the  first, 
in  1894,  to  give  the  condition  a  name,  epilepsia  continua.  He 
reported  four  cases,  none  of  which  came  to  autopsy,  and  drew  the 
following  conclusions.  In  all  his  cases,  he  writes,  the  duration  of  the 
phenomena  and  their  unilateral  distribution  indicate  a  lesion  of  the 
cortical  cells,  and  since  brain  abscess,  sj-pliilis,  edema,  embolism, 
and  brain  tumor  were  excluded,  he  concludes  that  the  cause  was 
encephalitis  with  sclerosis.  Kojwenlkoff's  conclusions  were  based 
entirely  on  his  own  four  cases,  and  he  does  not  speak  of  cases  like 
mine  in  which  a  small  tumor  was  the  irritant.  Oppenheim,  in  his 
text-book,  refers  to  a  case  of  tumor  of  the  leg  centre  he  had  seen  in 
which  ryhthmical  twitching  of  the  toes  continued  for  four  days. 
He  also  speaks  of  clonic  facial  spasm  occurring  in  a  case  of  tumor 
near  the  facial  centre.    A  few  other  authors  refer  to  the  matter. 

EpUepsia  continua  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  not  a  disease,  but  a 
mere  symptom,  and  occurs  as  a  result  of  many  conditions;  indeed, 
anything  continuously  irritating  the  motor  cortex  may  cause  it. 
If  the  irritation  be  local  the  twitching  will,  as  a  rule,  affect  only 
one  part  of  the  body,  though  sometimes  a  localized  lesion  may  cause 
a  widespread  explosion:  if  the  irritating  lesion  be  very  diffuse,  then 
the  twitching  may  be  universal.  Thus  it  is  not  unusual  in  well- 
developed  cases  of  paresis  to  see  twitching  confined  to  one  leg  or 
arm,  or  involving  all  the  extremities  and  even  the  face,  depending 
upon  how  widespread  the  cortical  disease  is.  Much  more  rarely 
the  twitclung  may  appear  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  and  precede 
marked  mental  symptoms.  The  tremor  of  the  tongue  on  extension 
and  of  the  comers  of  the  mouth  on  talking,  which  often  appears  in  < 
the  early  stage  of  paresis,  is  really  similar  to  epilepsia  continua,  and 
is  caused  by  superirritability  of  the  motor  ceUs.  Later  the  tremor 
becomes  a  continuous  twitching.  In  so-called  myoclonus  epilepsy 
the  movements  occurring  between  the  convulsions  are,  as  a  rule, 
verj-  coarse,  but  even  in  it  there  may  be  only  twitching.  Indeed, 
many  tj-pes  of  movement  disorder  may  occur  in  epileptics.  In 
one  case,  for  example,  for  about  six  weeks  before  death  in  status 
epilepticus,  there  were  periods  between  the  convulsions  when  the 
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patient  had  the  movements  of  St.  Vitus'  dance,  and  at  other  times 
showed  athetosis  in  both  arms  and  legs,  and  at  still  others  merely 
the  twitching  of  epilepsia  continua.  The  explanation  of  this 
variability  in  type  of  motor  disorder  probably  is  that  the  character 
of  the  movements  depends  largely  on  the  intensity  of  the  irritation 
as  well  as  on  the  area  covered  by  the  lesion. 

The  important  thing  in  diagnosing  the  condition  is  to  find  the 
underlying  cause.  The  diagnosis  of  brain  tumor  in  my  case  was 
based  entirely  on  the  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  of  a  focal  brain 
lesion  in  a  person  suffering  from  carcinoma.  It  is  always  safe  to 
diagnose  cerebral  metastasis  in  any  case  of  carcinoma  in  which 
cerebral  symptoms  occur  if  hemorrhage  and  thromosis  can  be 
excluded.  The  absence  of  choked  disk,  cerebral  vomiting,  verlJgo, 
and  headache  do  not  exclude  tumor,  carcinoma,  or  any  other  malig- 
nant growth  being  present  elsewhere  in  the  body,  and  the  presence 
of  focal  symptoms  points  strongly  toward  it  because  the  classical 
symptoms  of  tumor  occur  only  when  the  growth  has  attained  some 
size,  but  a  very  small  tumor  may  cause  focal  symptoms  if  situated 
in  any  part  of  Uie  cortex  having  specialized  functions. 


PIILSUS  ALTEBHAHS. 
By  Hermon  C.  Gordinier,  A.M.,  M.D., 


In  1872  Traube,  in  an  admirable  article,  directed  attention  to  a 
hitherto  undescribed  condition  of  the  pulse,  with  rhythmical 
irregularity  in  volume,  which  he  called  pulsus  altemans,  the  sphyg- 
mogram  showing  waves  of  large  and  small  amplitude,  following 
each  other  in  regular  succession.  He  also  noticed  in  the  case 
which  he  described  that  while  large  and  small  beats  were  placed 
alternately  throughout,  the  interval  which  separated  the  large 
from  the  small  beats  exceeded  that  which  separated  the  small  from 
the  large  beats.  He  further  observed  that  the  rhythm  of  the 
heart's  action  was  perfectly  normal. 

Despite  this  early  publication  of  Traube  no  other  case  of  a  similar 
character  was  recorded  until  1892,  when  Sansom,  in  his  book  on 
the  Heart  and  Aorta,  refers  to  a  case  of  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  and  general  arteriosclerosis,  with 
radiograms  showing  typical  pulsus  altemans.  He  states  that  the 
peculiar  derangement  of  the  rhythm  of  the  pulse  as  seen  in  the 
sphygmogram  was  not  at  atiy  time  detectable  by  the  finger.  It  is 
an  example  of  alternating  pulse,  a  more  ample  one  being  always 
succeeded  by  a  less  ample  tracing,  each  beat  being  perfect  in  all 
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its  elements,  the  irregularity  being  in  volume  only,  and  the  cyclic 
sequence  being  invariable.  Sansom  says,  to  explain  the  large 
followed  by  the  small  pulse,  we  must  assume  that  the  ventricle 
delivers  a  full  content  in  the  large  beat  and  an  imperfect  content 
in  the  small  beat.  The  nervous  mechanism  which  regulates  this 
occurrence  is  the  vagus.  The  lesion  affecting  its  origin  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  one  which,  calling  into  play  its  function  • 
of  inhibiting  the  heart's  movements  in  slight  degree,  ia  insufficient 
to  elongate  the  diastolic  pause,  but  antagonize  the  sympathetic 
incompletely,  so  that  this  influence  of  the  latter  comes  into  play 
too  soon  in  every  alternate  cycle.  He  also  refers  to  another  case 
of  clinical  alternation  occurring  with  the  onset  of  Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing.  Hering  believes  that  both  the  experimental  and  clinical 
alternation  is  to  be  explained  on  the  hypoliiesis  of  a  hyposystole 
or  partial  asystole.  He  has  observed  in  the  exposed  hearts  of 
lower  animals  that  under  pathological  conditions  all  the  heart  muscle 
fibers  are  not  in  the  same  degree  of  contraction;  that  during  the 
smaller  beat  of  altemans,  different  degrees  of  contraction  of  the 
ventricle  occurred.  In  this  study  Hering  also  showed  that  when 
tracings  were  taken  from  the  clinical  apex,  or  apex  of  the  left 
ventricle  in  animals,  the  larger  wave  of  the  cardiogram  corresponded 
to  the  smaller  wave  of  the  radiogram,  thus  producing  a  distinct 
incongruity  between  the  apex  beat  and  the  pulse  curve.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  cardiogram  was  taken  from  the  third  left 
intercostal  space,  or  over  the  body  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  highest 
upstroke  of  the  cardiogram  corresponded  to  the  strong  beat  of  the 
radial.  These  results  were  constant  and  repeatedly  observed. 
After  the  death  of  the  animals  needles  were  inserted  through  the 
intercostal  spaces  at  the  points  where  the  cardiograms  were  taken, 
and  on  opening  the  thorax  it  was  found  that  the  needle  in  the  fifth 
intercostal  space  was  lodged  in  the  left  ventricle  just  above  the 
apex.  The  needle  in  the  third  intercostal  space  was  found  in 
the  conus  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Hering  believes  that  this  incongruity  between  the  cardiograms 
from  the  apex  and  those  from  the  conus  region,  and  the  radiograph 
curves  in  alternans  shows  that  the  musculature  which  causes  the 
apex  heat  has  littie  or  no  propelling  effect  on  the  contents  of  the 
left  ventricle.  He  further  states  that  alternation  is  due  to  a  disturb- 
ance of  contractility  without  disturbance  of  rhythm,  rapidity  of 
rate,  or  lack  of  stimulus  production,  but  is  dependent  on  pathological 
changes  in  certain  areas  of  the  myocardimn,  the  smaller  beat  being 
an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  diseased  areas  of  the  myocardium 
react  to  stimulus  production  but  slightly  or  not  at  all. 

These  observations  of  Hering  were  verified  and  somewhat  elabo- 
rated by  Rihl,  who  in  1906  reported  4  cases  of  clinical  alternation, 
with  two  autopsies.  All  4  cases  were  accompanied  by  general 
arteriosclerosis,  chronic  myocarditis,  and  hypertension.    In  the 
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3  cases  that  came  to  autopsy  marked  myocardial  changes  were 
fomid  associated  with  general  arteriosclerosis  and  chronic  interstitial 
nephitis.  In  one  case  the  coronary  arteries  were  greatly  sclerosed 
and  the  seat  of  aneurysmal  dilatation.  Rihl  found  the  cardiac 
rhythm  perfectly  nonnal.  He  found  that  the  height  of  the  apex 
differed,  a  large  and  small  beat  following  each  other  in  regular 
.  succession.  This  shows  alternation  in  the  left  ventricle.  None 
of  his  cases  showed  evidence  of  alternation  of  the  auricles.  In 
all  his  cases  an  occasional  extrasystole  was  observed,  after  which 
in  each  instance  the  alternation  was  more  pronounced.  He  also 
found  that  anything  that  caused  the  heart  to  beat  more  rapidly, 
such  as  walking  or  other  exercise  would  make  the  alternations 
more  marked. 

In  1905  Volhard  discussed  clinical  alternation,  and  published  3 
cases  of  true  pulsus  altemans  and  2  cases  of  pscudopulsus  alternans 
or  continuous  bigemina.  The  cases  of  true  alternans  were  in 
young  men,  one  a  case  of  mitral  stenosis  with  decompensation, 
aged  twenty-seven  years,  and  the  other  a  case  of  chronic  Bright'a 
disease  with  albuminuric  retinitis,  aged  twenty-five  years.  Both 
died  within  a  few  weeks  after  entering  the  hospital.  His  conclusions 
were  that  in  man  cardiac  alternation  is  due  to  variation  in  strength 
of  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  as  well  as  the  ventricles;  that  the 
change  in  the  pulse  is  due  to  difference  in  volume  and  that  the 
cardiac  rhythm  is  absolutely  normal;  that  the  smaller  wave  of 
altemans  is  due  to  the  weakened  contraction  of  the  small  systole 
plus  the  high  aortic  pressure;  that  with  extrasystoles  the  alternation 
is  very  much  pronounced;  that  continuous  bigemina,  or  pscudo- 
pulsus alternans,  resembles  closely  true  alternans,  but  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  long  compensatory  pause  following  the  small 
wave,  and  the  small  wave  occurring  at  its  normal  time  period. 

Engleman  has  shown  from  experiments  on  lower  animals  that 
alternation  is  due  to  disturbances  of  contractility  and  not  conductiv- 
ity. Wenckebach  is  of  the  same  belief  and  divides  pulsus  alternans 
into  two  forms:  In  one  the  time  of  the  small  wave  exceeds  that  of 
the  large,  and  the  other  in  which  the  time  interval  of  the  small 
wave  is  the  shorter.  The  first  form  he  explains  by  the  fact  that 
the  small  wave  is  transmitted  more  rapidly  into  the  aorta  than  Is 
the  larger;  and  the  second  form,  with  the  large  time  interval  of 
the  small  wave,  by  the  hypothesis  that  alternation  is  due  to  weak- 
ened or  exhausted  contractility. 

Hoffman  believes  that,  owing  to  the  disturbed  function  of  con- 
tractility existing  in  alternation,  contraction  occurs  more  quickly 
than  normal,  and  hence  the  periods  of  time  of  the  systole  and  diastole 
are  necessarily  both  shortened.  In  other  words  the  heart  muscle 
reaches  the  point  of  maximum  contraction  and  relaxation  much 
more  quickly  than  in  health. 

Mackenzie,  in  his  book  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  second  edition. 
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states  that  a  striking  and  characteristic  sign  of  exhausted  contrac- 
tility is  sometimes  seen  in  the  size  of  the  pulse  beat.  He  further 
states  that "  I  have  repeatedly  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  deviation 
and  force  of  contraction  depend  in  a  measure  on  the  length  of  the 
preceding  period  of  rest.  In  hearts  with  good  contractility,  recovery 
after  a  contraction  is  so  rapid  that  little  or  no  difference  can  be 
detected  in  the  size  of  the  beat  after  pauses  of  varying  duration. 
In  cases  of  exhausted  contractility,  on  the  other  hand,  recovery 
is  slow,  so  that  the  size  of  the  beat  has  a  distinct  relation  to  the 
length  of  the  preceding  diastolic  pause.  This  is  exemplified  in 
cases  of  extrasystoles.  In  those  with  good  contractility  the 
succeeding  beat  following  the  compensating  pause  may  not  be 
much  increased,  or  may  be  very  large,  and  the  succeeding  beats 
may  be  almost  uniform  in  size.  Whereas  the  same  phenomenon 
occurring  in  hearts  with  exhausted  contractility,  the  large  beat 
following  the  diastolic  pause,  may  be  followed  by  several  smaller 
beats  of  varying  size  in  regular  alternation.  This  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  beats  is  an  important  one,  as  it  indicates  a  grave  exhaus- 
tion of  contractility.  Not  infrequently  the  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  beats  persists  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period  in  such  manner 
that  the  large  beat  alternates  with  the  small  beat,  the  pulsus  alter- 
nans. 

Mackenzie  explains  the  pulsus  alternans  as  follows:  When 
contractility  is  depressed,  if  time  be  allowed  for  a  full  and  strong 
contraction,  the  longer  duration  of  contraction  encroaches  upon 
the  period  of  rest,  so  that  by  the  time  the  next  stimulus  arrives 
the  contractility  has  not  sufficiently  recovered  and  a  smaller  and 
shorter  contraction  occurs.  As  this  contraction  is  shorter  in 
duration  the  period  of  rest  is  thereby  lengthened  before  the  next 
stimulus  arrives,  so  that  the  contraction  would  be  stronger  and 
larger;  being  larger  it  will  again  encroach  upon  the  period  of  rest 
and  the  process  of  alternation  goes  on. 

Of  the  more  recent  studies  on  this  complex  cardiac  mechanism 
those  of  Davenport,  Windle  and  Thomas  Lewis  are  instructive 
and  interesting.  Windle  states  that  pulsus  alternans  is  properly 
given  only  to  that  form  of  pulse  in  which  a  strong  beat  is  regularly 
followed  by  a  weaker  one,  the  duration  of  the  pulse  periods  being 
generally  equal,  althoi^h  at  times  there  may  be  slight  alternation 
in  the  rhytlun  of  the  beats  as  well  as  in  the  force;  but  the  differ- 
ence in  duration  from  one  pulse  to  the  next  is  small,  and  invariably 
the  larger  period  belonging  to  the  stronger  beat,  the  weaker  beat 
being  therefore  slightly  delayed.  From  the  polygraphic  curves 
taken  from  his  twelve  cases,  Windle  states  that  he  observed  but 
one  example  of  alternation  of  the  clinical  apex,  while  in  all  disparity 
in  force  of  alternate  radial  pulses  was  decided  and  at  times  extreme. 
In  the  exceptional  case  the  stronger  beat  of  the  heart  curve  coincided 
with  the  weaker  one  of  the  pulse.    Thus  this  example  cojifirms 
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Hering's  observations.  He  also  offers  in  explanation  of  this  appar- 
ently incongruous  phenomenon,  Hering's  theory  that  the  musculature 
which  forms  the  apex  is  not  concerned  in  propelling  the  ventricular 
contents  into  the  aorta.  In  this  latter  case  alternation  was  often 
pronounced  in  records  of  the  jugular  pulsation;  invariably  the  large 
a  wave  corresponded  to  the  higher  of  the  radial  pulse  beat.  He 
observed  no  variation  io  intensity  of  the  pitch  or  duration  of  the 
heart  sounds  or  murmurs  coincident  with  alternation  of  the  pulse. 
His  observations  lend  support  to  the  view  of  Hering  that  alternation 
of  the  heart  beat  may  be  due  to  a  partial  systole  of  the  ventricle. 
Lewis  states  that  heart  alternation  occurs  under  two  circumstances: 
(1)  when  the  cardiac  muscle  is  not  altered  structurally,  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  great  rapidity  of  rate;  (2)  when  the  pulse  is  of  normal 
rate  and  under  such  circumstances  the  muscle  is  markedly  degen- 
erated. 

Lewis'  experiments  were  upon  rabbits  with  ligature  of  the  coronary 
arteries.  He  found  that  obstruction  of  one  or  other  coronary 
artery  was  followed  by  rapid  and  new  rhythms  arising  iu  the  ven- 
tricle, the  ventricular  rhythm  dominating  that  of  the  cardiac 
chambers,  and  that  if  the  heart  rate  is  greatly  increased,  alternation 
frequently  appears  both  of  the  ventricles  and  auricles  independently. 
As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  Lewis  observed  a  divergence 
between  the  alternation  in  the  ventricle  and  carotid,  and  explains 
this  phenomenon  on  the  coexistence  of  alternation  in  the  force 
of  the  auricular  contractions,  thus  supporting  the  view  of  Volhard, 
whose  tracings  showed  that  the  large  apical  curve  corresponded 
to  the  smaller  radial  beat  alternation  occurring  in  the  amplitude 
of  the  a  waves  in  the  jugular,  the  small  radial  beat  being  preceded 
by  the  small  a  wave. 

Lewis  further  states  that  the  electrocardiographic  curves  obtained 
in  clinical  alternation  are  similar  to  those  obtained  experimentally, 
there  being  a  divergence  between  the  heights  of  R  and  T  waves 
and  the  amplitude  of  the  radial  upstrokes.  These  facts  demonstrate 
the  identity  of  clinical  and  experimental  alternation. 

From  a  careful  survey  of  the  above-mentioned  observations  one 
is  led  to  the  opinion  that  both  clinical  and  experimental  alterna- 
tions is  the  result  of  varying  degrees  of  impairment  from  exhaustion 
of  that  most  important  function  of  the  myocardium,  contractility, 
which  may  be  due  to  temporary  exhaustion  from  the  overwork  of 
great  rapidity  of  action  or  to  permanent  exhaustion  and  early 
cardiac  failure,  the  result  of  grave  pathological  changes  in  the 
myocardium.  The  sequence  of  events  of  contraction  of  the  cardiac 
chamber  in  alternation  is  normal.  There  is  no  defect  of  conduo- 
tivity  and  the  myocardium  responds  to  stimulus  production.  The 
only  abnormal  rhythm  is  the  variation  in  volume  of  the  pulse 
beats  and  ventricular  output,  each  large  beat  being  succeed«i  by 
a  smaller  one,  and  so  on  indefinitely.    This  variation  in  amplitude 
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fibrillation,  or  the  long-continued  tachycardia  which  accompanies 
Graves'  disease.  Experimentally  it  may  be  prodiieed  in  healthy 
hearts  by  electrical  stimulation,  the  injection  into  the  bloodstream 
of  digitalis,  antiarin,  aconitin,  glyoxylsaure,  and  hemolytic  serum. 
It  is  most  frequently  encountered,  however,  when  the  heart  is 
beating  within  its  normal  rate,  and  when  it  denotes  a  grave  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  myocardium,  with  failing  contractility. 
Most  of  the  observed  cases  of  this  type  of  pulsus  alternans  have 
occurred  in  patients  with  general  arteriosclerosis  and  hypertension, 
associated  with  chronic  myocarditis  and  chronic  nephritb.  It 
frequently  comes  on  during  a  period  of  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration 
and  continues  to  the  fatal  issue.  It  is  usually  not  observed,  how- 
ever, until  compensation  is  failing  and  the  heart  chambers  are 
suffering  from  dilatation,  the  heart  fibers  having  undergone  both 
fibroid  and  fatty  changes.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  greatly 
dilated  hearts  of  mitral  stenosis  or  insufficiency  where  decompensa- 
tion has  occurred.  It  also  occurs  during  and  directly  after  recurring 
attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  Mackenzie  has  reported  a  notable 
example  of  this  sort,  and  one  of  the  five  cases  of  clinical  alternation 
which  have  recently  been  under  my  observation  occurred  after  a 
repetition  of  attacks  of  angina  pectoris,  and  lasted  but  a  week, 
when  the  myocardium  gradually  failed  and  the  patient  succumbed. 
In  this  case  the  systolic  blood- pressure  was  always  under  140  mm. 
Hg.  Alternation  frequently  comes  on  during  a  period  of  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration  and  then  continues  to  the  fatal  issue. 

The  relation  of  extrasystoles  to  alternation  is  most  interesting 
and  of  great  practical  importance;  in  fact,  many  cases  of  regular 
bigemina  have  been  confused  or  mistaken  for  and  described  as 
true  cases  of  pulsus  alternans.  This  so-called  pseudopulsus  alter- 
nans, or  continuous  bigeminia,  may  be  distinguished  from  true 
alternans  by  the  long-time  interval,  diastolic  or  long  compensatory 
pause  following  each  small  or  extrasystolic  beat,  and  this  in  turn 
being  followed  by  a  larger  beat,  while  the  small  beat  has  its  normal 
time  interval;  whereas  in  true  pulsus  alternans  the  longer  period 
follows  the  large  beat  or  the  large  and  small  beat  are  equidistant 
from  each  other. 

In  a  large  number  of  my  tracings  showing  extrasystoles,  alterna- 
tion has  frequently  succeeded  for  a  single  or  a  number  of  beats, 
the  large  wave  following  the  long  compensatory  pause  after  the 
extrasystolic  contractions,  thus  showing  a  decided  impairment  of 
the  function  of  contractility.  In  many  of  the  recorded  cases  of 
true  alternation  an  occasional  extrasystole  is  interpolated,  and 
following  such  extra  beats  the  alternation  immediately  becomes 
more  in  evidence.  Not  only  may  alternation  follow  extrasystoles, 
but,  as  shown  by  Windle,  it  often  precedes  the  extrasystolic  con- 
tractions. Several  such  examples  have  come  under  my  observation. 
WTiile  I  do  not  ordinarily  regard  the  appearance  of  extrasystoles 
as  of  evil  prognostic  import,  I  do  so  regard  those  extrasystoles 
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which  by  repeated  observation  are  found  to  be  invariably  followed 
by  alternation  extending  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In 
two  such  examples  of  my  own,  death  has  occurred  from  decompensa- 
tion and  failing  myocardium  within  two  years. 

Of  the  5  cases  of  clinical  alternation  which  have  been  under  my 
care  for  the  past  two  years,  3  have  died — one  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years,  of  failing  heart,  following  a  series  of  attacks  of  angina 
pectoris,  resembling  a  true  anginoid  status,  with  the  clinical  evi- 
dences of  general  arteriosclerosis  and  chronic  nephritis,  without 
hj^pertension.  One  died  suddenly,  when  aged  sixty-eight  years,  of 
general  arteriosclerosis,  high  blood-pressure,  chronic  nephritis,  and 
chronic  myocarditis.  A  third,  a  man,  aged  forty  years,  died  with 
all  the  evidence  of  decompensation,  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing, 
and  uremia,  the  blood-pressure  remaining  high  until  near  the  end. 
The  alternation  in  this  case  was  first  observed  at  the  onset  of  the 
altered  respiratory  rhj-thm.  The  2  cases  now  living  are  clinically 
typical  examples  of  interstitial  neptiritis,  general  arteriosclerosis, 
hypertension,  and  clironic  myocarditis.  The  older  patient  is  aged 
seventy-two  years  and  the  other  fifty-two  years. 

In  4  of  these  cases  it  was  impossible  to  detect  by  palpation  of 
the  radial  pulse  the  slightest  evidence  of  alternation  nor  could 
one  perceive  by  palpation  of  the  clinical  apex  the  slightest  evidence 
of  such  a  condition.  In  one  case,  however,  the  variation  in  volume 
between  the  large  and  small  beat  was  so  great  that  palpation  of  the 
radial  was  highly  su^estive,  although  not  positive,  of  alternation. 
The  small  beat  resembled  so  closely  tiie  secondary  wave  in  dicrotism 
that  I  v&s  unable  to  distinguish  between  it  and  alternation  until 
radiograms  were  taken,  I  therefore  believe  that  palpation  alone 
of  any  artery,  radial  or  carotid,  is  a  poor  index  of  the  presence  of 
alternation  or  of  the  condition  of  the  true  action  of  the  heart  or  of 
the  height  of  the  blood-pressure.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  defects 
of  contractility  from  myocardial  degeneration  in  the  permanent 
irregularity  of  auricular  fibrillation,  or  continuous  bigemina,  may 
be  detected  by  comparing  the  rate  of  the  radial  pulse  with  that 
of  the  apex  beat,  determining  the  latter  either  by  palpation  or 
ausculation,  and  noting  the  deficit  between  the  rate  of  the  apex 
and  that  of  radial.  It  is  no  uncommon  obser\'ation  to  find  that  a 
third  or  half  of  the  systoles  of  the  left  ventricle  fail  to  be  registered 
at  the  wrist.  Many  of  the  systolic  contractions  are  so  feeble  that 
the  intraventricular  pressure  does  not  overcome  that  of  the  aorta, 
and  therefore  the  aortic  valve  is  not  lifted.  If,  however,  the  aortic 
pressure  is  overcome  the  pulse  fails  to  reach  the  wrist  because  of 
the  high  blood-pressure  plus  the  peripheral  resistance. 

In  my  cases  of  alternation  no  change  in  the  intensity,  pitch, 
or  quality  of  the  heart  sounds  were  detectable.  An  extra  or  inter- 
polated tiiird  sound  was  never  heard.  In  one  case,  with  a  relatively 
loud  systolic  apex  murmur,  no  change  in  its  timbre  occurred.  In 
3  cases  no  marked  alternation  was  observed  in  cardiograms  taken    . 
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from  the  clinical  apex.  In  2  cases,  however,  such  alternation  n-as 
very  distinct.  The  respiratory  excursions,  because  of  the  dyspnea 
in  individuals  with  myocardial  insufficiency,  is  so  great  that  it  is 
often  difficult  without  temporary  cessation  of  the  respiratory  act 
to  get  satisfactory  cardiograms.  In  all  cases  the  rhythm  of  the 
heart's  action  was  normal.  In  th^ee  of  the  cases  where  satisfactory 
phlebograms  were  obtained  the  a-c  interval  was  not  increased, 
showing  that  conductivity  was  normal. 
From  this  study  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  That  pulsus  alternans,  while  not  common,  is  not  very  rare. 
I  agree  with  Mackenzie  and  Windle  in  giving  it  the  third  place 
among  pulse  irregularities,  extrasystoles  being  placed  first  and  the 
persistent  irregularity  of  auricular  fibrillation  the  second. 

2.  Clinical  alternation  is  frequently  overlooked  because  it  cannot 
be  recognized  without  the  graphic  registration  of  the  pulse. 

3.  Its  presence  is  positive  evidence  of  defects  of  ^e  function  of 
contractility,  this  in  turn  being  due  to  temporary  or  permanent 
myocardial  changes. 

4.  From  a  prognostic  stand-point  the  presence  of  pulsus  alternans, 
save  the  temporary  form,  due  to  great  rapidity  of  rate,  is  grave, 
as  it  indicates  extensive  myocardial  degeneration,  most  patients 
dying  from  cardiac  insufficiency  within  three  years  of  its  onset. 

5.  Extrasystoles,  invariably  followed  by  alternation,  also  indicate 
exhaustion  of  contractility  and  carry  with  them  a  grave  prognosis. 

6.  Persistent  false  bradycardia,  due  to  feeble  systoles,  where 
the  deficit  between  the  apex  beat  and  the  pulse  rate  is  but  little 
altered  by  the  exhibition  of  cardiac  tonics,  such  as  digitalis  or 
strophanthus,  also  indicate  grave  defects  of  contractility,  with 
extensive  myocardial  degeneration  and  unfavorable  prognosis. 
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WHAT  FACTS  OF  DUGNOSTIC  OB  PBOGNOSTIC  VALUE  CAN 

BE   DETEBMIHED  FROM  TEST-MEAL  EXAMINATION 

OF  PATIENTS  WITH  GASTRIC  SYMPTOMS? 

A   CUNICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  7041  CONSECDTIVE  CASES  EXAMINED 
BY  A  UNIFORM  METHOD.' 


By  Fr-ank  Smithies,  M.D., 


The  TPork  forming  the  basis  of  this  report  was  personally  per- 
formed in  my  services  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  at  Augnstana  Hos- 
pital. A  close  association  of  clinical,  laboratory,  and  operative 
observations  was  possible  in  7041  consecutive  patients.  In- 
dependent records  were  kept  of  histories,  analytical  data,  and 
pathological  findings.  When  the  individual  case  had  been  finally 
disposed  of  the  facts  determined  independently  were  grouped. 
In  this  way,  unbiased,  non-subjective  information  was  assured. 

The  patients  of  this  series  came  on  account  of  self-styled  "dys- 
pepaa"  or  "indigestion,"  or,  in  the  routine  history  taking,  symp- 
toms were  elicited  which  pointed  to  some  primary  or  secondary 
gastric  disturbance.  Their  ages  ranged  from  fifteen  to  seventy- 
eight  years;  there  were  two  males  to  each  female;  while  all  occu- 
pations were  represented,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  32  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  were  from  farms  or  rural  communities.  The 
average  length  of  time  of  the  period  of  gastric  disturbance  was  6.4 
years.  The  shortest  time  was  two  weeks  (a  case  of  inoperable 
cancer)  and  the  longest  period  was  more  than  forty  years. 

Methods,  The  emptying  power  of  the  stomach  was  estimated 
by  the  administration  of  a  physiolt^icai  meal  of  mixed  food  after 
the  patient  had  been  taken  off  "diet"  and  his  stomach  was,  as  far 
as  possible  empty.  Experience  taught  us  that  a  twelve-hour  time 
interval  was  of  greater  diagnostic  worth  than  the  four-  to  six-hour 
interval  as  reconamended  by  Kiegel  and  others.  The  secretory 
factor  Was  determined  by  means  of  the  Ewald  breakfast  of  second 
day  bread.  This  was  selected  on  account  of  its  ease  of  administra- 
tion, its  lack  of  disagreeable  features,  its  constancy,  an9  its  facility 
of  removal.  In  the  ordinary  case  the  time  limit  was  fifty  minutes 
after  administration.  Where  clinical  sjinptomatology  indicated 
abnormally  rapid  emptying  power  the  stomach  was  examined  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  minutes  after  the  test-meal  had  been  given. 
The  size  and  position  of  the  stomach  were  determined  by  inflation 
through  the  stomach  tube,  with  the  patient  recumbent.    We  used 

'  Read  by  invitation  before  the  Section  in  Medicine  at  the  107th  Annual  Mectins 
of  the  New  Yoi^  SUte  Medical  Society,  New  York  City,  AprU  28  to  30,  1014. 
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an  inflation  bulb,  expelling  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  air  at  each 
compression.  The  boundaries  of  thestomach  were  determined  by 
the  auscultatory  method  while  the  inflation  was  in  progress. 

In  the  space  allotted  for  this  paper  only  a  brief  summarj'  of  the 
work  can  be  attempted.  A  detailed  report  is  in  preparation.  It 
is  difficult  to  present  the  work  without  its  being  merely  statistical. 
A  attempt  has,  however,  been  made  to  emphasize  the  clinical 
pointings. 

Size  of  Stomach.  The  average  capacity  of  the  stomach  was 
twenty-seven  ounces  in  females  and  thirty-three  ounces  in  males 
where  dilatation  did  not  exist.  In  instances  revealing  dilatation 
the  average  capacity  in  females  was  forty-one  ounces  and  fifty-two 
ounces  in  males.  The  greatest  gastric  capacity  was  associated  with 
non-malignant,  pyloric  stenosis. 

The  Macroscopic  Appearance  of  Removed  Gastric  Extracts, 
In  addition  to  evidences  of  gastric  retention  this  observation  was 
not  infrequently  of  significance. 

Color.  Traumatic  blood  was  noted  in  6,4  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 
Its  presence  was  quite  as  constant  when  simple  spasm  existed  at 
the  cardia  as  when  ulceration  was  present  with  or  without  spasm. 
Its  appearance  upon  lavage  had  tw  conMstenl  relaiion  to  any  form  of 
gastric  disease  other  than  cancer.  Forty-four  cases  of  gastric 
ulcer  had  lavage  less  than  fortV-eight  hours  following  hemorrhage, 
and  in  these  cases  there  was  no  recurrence  of  either  gross  or  micro- 
scopic bleeding  from  the  maneuver.  In  the  cancer  cases  (96  per 
cent,  being  of  the  medullary  type)  traumatic  blood  on  lavage  was 
observed  in  more  than  half  of  the  218  consecutive  cases. 

Bile  Coloring.  Various  shades  of  green  or  yellow  were  observed 
in  11  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  the  series.  The  yellowish  shades 
were  the  results  of  straining  as  a  consequence  of  tubing  or  occurred 
in  74  per  cent,  of  the  patients  who  had  had  a  previous  gastro- 
enterostomy (seventy-six).  The  green  coloration  from  bile  was 
noted  quite  constantly  in  cases  of  gastric  atony,  ptosis  with  relaxed 
pylorus,  dilatation  with  or  without  ptosis,  intermittent  pyloric 
spasm,  induration  about  the  pylorus  due  to  ulcer  or  cancer,  and  from 
obstruction  below  the  papilla  of  Vater.  The  green  shades  usually 
indicated  thpi,  bile  had  been  present  in  the  stomach  for  some  hours 
and  had  become  oxidized.  In  two  instances  the  growth  of  a  chloro- 
phylaceous  mould  was  mistaken  for  bile  before  chemical  tests  or 
microscopic  examination  had  been  made.  In  196  instances  the 
presence  of  much  traumatic  blood  rapidly  hid  evidences  of  bile 
coloring. 

Of  the  cancer  cases  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  coffee-colored 
or  dark-brown  extracts  were  noted  in  but  19  per  cent.  When 
such  were  observe<l  the  cases  were  inoperable.  The  color  of  gastric 
contents  was  quite  as  apt  to  be  tan  or  brownish  in  partial  stenoMS 
with  dilatation  or  atony  from  non-malignant  causes  as  from  cancer. 
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As  will  be  shown  below,  however,  the  odor  was  a  fairiy  reliable 
differeotiating  point  between  the  two  conditions.  There  were 
314  cases  of  achylia  gastrica.  In  96  per  cent,  of  this  group  the 
dead-^kite  color  of  the  gastric  extract,  associated  with  markedly 
absent  chymification,  was  a  characteristic  finding. 

Odor.  Extracts  from  normal  stomachs  have  a  peculiarly,  bland 
and  somewhat  sweetish  odor.  iModifications — quantitative  and 
qualitative — in  acidity  cause  variations.  In  non-retention  casea 
the  sharpness  of  the  sour  odor  is  usually  a  reliable  gauge  of  the  free 
hydrochloric  acid  content.  In  retention  cases,  high  or  low  free 
hydrochloric  acidity  may  be  masked  by  the  odor  from  fermentative 
or  putrefactive  processes.  In  84  per  cent,  of  the  cancer  group 
of  this  series,  acrid,  rancid  odors  due  to  volatile,  organic  acids  were 
almost  pathognomonic.  In  76  per  cent,  of  the  non-malignant 
retention  class  {ulcers,  gall-bladder  disease,  or  ptosis  with  or  without 
atony)  the  yeasty  aroma  was  almost  similarly  characteristic.  This 
simply  elicited  sign  proved  in  our  experience  to  be  extremely  useful 
in  differential  diagnosis.  Putrefactive  odors  are  generally  due  to 
sloughing  of  cancer  tissue,  deterioration  of  a  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  presence  of  low  hydrochloric  acidity,  fecal  contents  from 
obstruction  below  the  duodenum  or  from  perforatii^n  of  ulcer  or 
cancer  into  an  adjacent  viscus. 

Atnount  of  Gastric  Extract.  The  average  quantity  of  test-meal 
removed  in  the  entire  series  was  108  c.c.  The  average  quantity 
in  the  non-retention  group  was  76  c.c.  The  average  quantity  in  the 
retention  class  was  350  c.c.  Ho-called  "hypersecretion"  was  as 
frequently  observed  in  pyloric  spasm  from  appendix  or  gall-bladder 
disease  as  from  duodenal  or  gastric  ulcer.  It  is  not  difficult  to  mistake 
partial  pyloric  stenosis  for  irrititive  hjpersecretion.  But  21  per 
cent,  of  the  non-stenosing  ulcers  (duodenal  or  gastric)  exhibited 
what  might  be  termed  hypersecretion.  In  young  adults  of  both 
sexes  the  most  common  association  of  hypersecretion  was  pyloric 
spasm  with  diseased  appendix  or  gall-bladder.  Some  degree  of 
such  was  constantly  present  if  the  symptoms  had  persisted  longer 
than  an  average  time  of  2.8  years. 

Mvcua.  Mucus  is  a  sign  of  doubtful  diagnostic  worth.  It  is  more 
commonly  in  excess  in  stenosing  cancers  or  ulcers  than  when  the 
pyloric  channel  is  free.  While  1  per  cent,  of  hyperacidity  and 
hypersecretion  cases  were  associated  with  pathological  increase  in 
mucus,  46  per  cent,  of  the  malignant  retention  group  and  29  per 
cent,  of  the  non-malignant  retention  class  revealed  such  increase. 

Chymification  is  an  index  of  masticatory  thoroughness,  of  the 
character  of  food  ingested,  of  the  combining  power  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  of  the  presence  of  normal  gastric  ferments,  and  of  variations 
in  gastric  peristalsis  and  empyting  power.  The  last  factor  appears 
to  carry  the  greatest  weight  in  all  cases  except  those  of  primary 
or  secondary  achylia     While  high  hydrochloric  acid  content  gener- 
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ally  assures  good  chymification,  the  presence  of  organic  acids  and 
foreign  microorganisms  (as  in  gastric  cancer)  frequently  accom- 
plishes similar  ends. 

The  Incidence  of  Retarded  Gastric  Emptying  Power.  This  term 
"emptying  jKiwer,"  is  especially  chosen.  " HypermotiHty"  should 
be  largely  limited  to  what  is  indicated  by  "hyperperistalsis."  It 
does  not  ntecessarily  follow  that  hyperperistalsis  is  associated  with 
increased  or  even  nonnal  rate  of  the  stomach's  emptying.  In 
fact,  our  records  demonstrate  that  hy|>erperi3talsis  is  most  commonly 
found  in  instances  of  pyloric  spasm  or  pyloric  stenosis  that  have 
gastric  or  extragastric  foundation. 

Of  our  entire  series,  12  per  cent,  of  the  cases  showed  some  grade 
of  retarded  gastric  emptying  power  macroscopicaUy.  In  8  per 
cent,  of  the  series  this  was  a  constant  finding.  In  4  per  cent,  it  was 
an  intermittant  manifestation.  In  87  per  cent,  of  the  group  when 
gastric  retention  was  a  persistant  observation,  some  degree  of 
gastric  dilatation  was  an  associated  complication.  In  two  out  of 
every  three  cases  where  this  occurred  there  was  clinical  history 
of  delayed  vomiting.  Some  of  our  most  marked  instances  <rf 
gastric  dilatation  proved  to  have  almost  perfect  emptying  power. 
Persistent  dei^onstration  of  gastric  retention  is  an  indication  for 
surgical  intervention.  It  denotes  mechanical  abnormalities  or 
obstruction.  In  these  instances,  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  a 
symptom  and  not  the  disease.  In  a  given  case  the  degree  of  gastric 
retention  may  vary  markedly  accordingly  as  the  stenosis  is  or  is 
not  associated  with  gastric  or  pyloric  spasm.  Dilatation  of  the 
stomach  may  likewise  vary  greatly  in  degree. 

In  our  series  the  causes  of  persistent  gastric  retention  were,  in 
the  order  of  the  frequencj-  of  their  demonstration,  gastric  cancer, 
duodenal  ulcer,  gastric  ulcer,  cholecystitis  with  adhesions,  gastric 
atony,  tumor  of  the  pancreas,  tumor  of  the  liver,  hypernephroma, 
tuberculous  peritonitjs,  and  retroperitoneal  sarcoma.  The  causes 
of  intermittent  gastric  retention  were  pyloric  spasm  associated  with 
appendicitis  or  cholecystitis,  gall-stones,  duodenitis  or  gastritis  in 
the  presence  of  increased  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  gastroptosis. 

In  gastric  cancer,  emptying  power  was  retarded  in  more  than 
70  per  cent,  of  instances,  irrespective  of  the  location  of  the  growth. 
In  surgical  duodenal  ulcer,  approximateK'  two  out  of  three  cases 
revealed  gastric  stagnation.  In  surgical  gastric  ulcer  in  rather 
more  than  .W  per  cent,  of  instances  some  grade  of  retention  was 
proved.  Of  the  pyloric  spasms,  associated  with  appendicitis, 
cholecystitis,  gall-stones,  or  duodenitis,  in  rather  more  than  3 
per  cent,  of  instances  retention  was  demonstrated.  The  sign  of 
differential  worth  in  this  class  of  case  is  that  of  the  variability  of 
the  exhibition  of  retention  at  different  examinations.  This  sign 
is  of  special  value  to  the  surgeon  who  contemplates  gastro-enteros- 
tomy  in  such  instances.     Unless  definite  obstruction  exists  at  or 
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near  the  pylorus  the  best  operative  results  are  only  to  be  expected 
when  art^cial  stricture  is  surgically  produced.  We  have  the  records 
of  the  examination  of  482  cases  of  pyloric  spasm  with  intermittent 
gastric  retention,  when  later  the  appendix  had  been  removed  or 
operations  upon  the  gall-tract  had  been  performed.  In  but  twenty-  ' 
one  instances  was  any  form  of  gastric  stagnation  subsequently 
demonstrated. 

These  observations  of  the  incidence  of  gastric  retention,  cannot 
in  any  way  be  compared  with  such  information  returned  from 
examination  by  means  of  the  Roentgen  ray.  It  should  be  urged 
that,  in  the  method  outlined,  we  are  dealing  with  physiological 
problems  as  they  occur  in  a  given  individual.  No  one  has  yet 
shown  that  the  examinations  of  gastric  function  by  means  of  bis- 
muth or  barium  compounds  with  the  aid  of  the  Roentgen  ray  is 
physiolc^cal.  Consequently,  only  a  long  series  of  observations 
that  have  been  checked  up  by  surgical  procedure  or  by  the  sub- 
sequent history  in  medical  cases,  extending  over  several  years' 
time,  will  enable  actinologists  to  formulate  statements  that  will 
indicate  what  meaning  we  can  attribute  to  retention  of  bismuth 
or  barium  in  the  stomach  at  the  end  of,  say,  a  six-hour  interval. 

The  most  common  causes  of  increased  rate  of  emptying  of  the 
stomach  in  our  series  occurred  in  conjunction  with  achylia  gastrica 
(primarj'  or  associated  with  severe  anemia),  vagus  hypotonia, 
temporary  or  permanent  atony  without  marked  gastric  dilatation, 
non-obstructing  gastric  cancer,  colitis,  and  in  numerous  nervous 
states  of  the  young  adult. 

Gastric  Acidity.  During  the  past  five  years,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  belittle  the  significance  of  estimations  of  gastric' 
acidity.  This  attitude  has  been  brought  about  largely  because  of 
the  persistence  of  surgical  teachings.  It  is  expected  that  those 
who  anticipated  that  a  simple  color  test  would  serve  in  place  of 
clinical  cerebration  would  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  While 
we  have  been  compelled  to  revise  some  of  our  previously  held 
opinions  regarding  the  diagnostic  worth  of  acid  estimations  of 
gastric  extracts,  yet  when  considered  as  a  part  of  evidence  making 
for  proper  conception  of  disease  it  would  seem  that  such  information 
can  in  no  wise  be  neglected.  The  confusion  has  arisen  chiefly 
because  it  was  not  ufatil  recently  shown,  just  what  effect  upon 
gastric  physiology  had  extragastric  disease.  Consequently,  the 
findings  in  disease  extrinsic  to  the  stomach  were  interpreted, 
clinically,  in  the  light  of  known  primary  gastric  ailments. 

For  the  purpose  of  brevity  we  would  classify  our  acidity  findings 
under  three  groups;  (1)  that  comprising  recognized  disease  of  the 
stomach  itself;  (2)  that  including  lesions  of  the  duodenum,  gall- 
bladder, appendix,  and  the  large  bowel;  (3)  that  comprising  so- 
called  functional  or  central  disturbances. 

Acidities  were  all  estimated  by  the  Toepfer  method. 

r        ii   Coogic 
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Ghodf  1. — AciDiTT  IN  Intrinsic  Gabtbic  Dibeabi. 

(a)  Acute  gaatritis: 

AverB£»— Free  HCl 3S.0 

Total  acidity SO.O 

Combined  aojdity 18.0 

{t>}  Chronic  gutritdi: 

Average— Free  Ha 42.0 

Total  acidity 62.0 

Combined  acidity 14.0 

(c)  Chronic  attophio  gaotridi: 

Average— fYee  HCl 12.0 

Totai  acidity 21.0 

Combined  acidity B.O 

(d)  Achylia  gastnca: 

Averace— No  free  HCI 

Total  Boidi^ 8.0 

Combioed  acidity 6.0 

(c)   Gastric  ulcer — acute: 

Avenue— Free  HCI 64.0 

Total  acidity 78.0 

Combined  acidity 12.0 

(/)   Gastric  utcer  with  recent  hemoniiase: 

Average— Free  HCI 36.0 

Total  acidity 48.0 

Combined  acidity 13.0 

(g)   Chronic  non-retention  gastiio  ulcer: 

Average— Free  HCI 42.6 

Total  acidity 56,0 

Combined  acidity 13.6 

(h)  Chronic  KHstric  ulcer  with  retention: 

Average— Free  HCI 66.4 

Total  acidity 74.2 

Combined  acidity 17.8 

(i)    Chronic  perforating  ulcer: 

Average— Free  HCI 64.1 

Total  addity 78.2 

Combined  andity 12.0 

(j)    Ulcus  onrcinomatosum — (64  cases): 

Average— Free  HCI 33,4 

Total  acidity 61.0 

Combined  acidity 16.0 

(*)  Primary  gastric  cancer- (122  cases): 

Average— Free  HCI 7.46 

Total  acidity 28.3 

Combined  acidity 21.0 

(0    UlceratioR  primary  gastric  cancer  (14  cases): 

Average— Free  HCI _     ,      .  2.0 

Total  acidity '     .      .  34.0 

Combined  acidity 30,0 

SuMM.KRY.  Group  1,  It  is  shown  that  the  highest  gastric  acidities 
are  uniformally  determined  in  acute  and  subacute  perforating 
ulcer  ot  the  stomach;  that  in  simple,  chronic  gastritis  the  picture 
from  the  stand-point  of  acidity  closely  resembles  that  of  ulcus 
carcinoma! OS um  or  of  simple  gastric  ulcer  when  recent  bleeding 
has  occurred,  that  only  54  per  cent,  of  cases  of  gastric  cancer  reveal 
absent  free  hydrochloric  acid;  that  in  45  per  cent,  of  instances 
of  gastric  cancer  the  acidity  returns  may  be  reatiily  confused  with 
those  of  simple  gastric  ul(«r,  chronic  gastritis,  or  atihylia  gastrica 
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unless  the  figures  are  rigidly  interpreted  in  the  light  of  clinical 
history,  etc, ;  that  in  gastric  ulcer  with  retention  there  is  an  increase 
in  both  free  hydrochloric  and  total  acidity,  which  fact  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  instances  of  retention  developing  in  gastric  cancer,  in 
which  event,  as  retention  comes  on,  free  hydrochloric  is  progres- 
sively lowered,  while  total  acidity  simultaneously  increases.  Other 
things  being  equal,  in  a  given  case,  the  diminution  of  free  hydro- 
chloric associated  with  an  increase  in  total  acidity,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  obstruction  and  the  demonstration  of  organic  adds,  speaks 
for  malignancy. 

Groi7E>  2. — -AciDiTT  Where  the  Lebionb  abb  Mainlt  OimuDB  the  Stouach. 
(ft)  Duodenitis  with  pyloric  spasm : 

Average— Free  HCl 68.0 

Total  acidity 74.0 

Combined  acidity Q ,  0 

(6)  Duodenal  ulcer  without  stenosis: 

Average— Free  HCl 69.2 

Total  acidity 73.0 

Combined  acidity  .  14.0 

(c)  Duodeusl  ulcec  with  stenosis ; 

Average— Free  HCl 46.0 

Total  acidity 84,0 

Combined  acidity 28.0 

(d)  CholecyatitiB.  subacute: 

Average— Free  HCl 66.0 

Total  acidity 71.0 

Combined  acidity 5.0 

(e)  Cholecystitis,  chronic; 

'  Average— Free  HCl 32.0 

Total  acidity 46.0 

Combined  acidity 14.0 

CO   Appendicitis,  subacute  or  clutmic  (usually  ia  young  adults 
both  sexes): 

Average— Free  HCl 64 . 0 

Total  acidity 76.0 

Combined  acidity 8,0 

(e)  Colitis,  subacute  or  ohronJo: 

Average— Free  HCl 3E.0 

Total  acidity 42.0 

Combined  acidity 7.0 

(k)  Following  gastro-enterostomy  for  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer: 

Average  reduction  in  free  hydrochlic  acid 17.0 

Total  acidity 32.0 

Combined  acidity 12.0 

Summary.  Group  2.  Of  this  division  the  highest  free  hydro- 
chloric acidities  are  present  in  eases  of  pyloric  spasm  associated 
with  subacute  cholecystitis,  appendicitis,  and  duodenitis.  The 
figures  closely  resemble  those  returned  in  gastric  ulcer,  as  does 
also  the  clinical  history  with  the  exception  of  the  incidence  hemor- 
rhage or  chemical  proof  of  bleeding  and  the  time  factor.  The 
onset  of  stenosis  in  duodenal  ulcer  increases  combined  acidity  at  the 
expense  of  the  free  hydrochloric  acidity.  After  gastro-enterostomy 
tor  non-malignant  stenosis  there  is  a  consistent  and  noticeable 
lowering  of  free  hydrochloric  and  also  total  acidity,  which  cannot, 
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apparently,  be  wholly  explained  on  the  hasis  of  regurgitation  of 
SUIXU8  erUericus.  In  more  than  three  out  of  four  such  instances, 
proof  of  this  having  occurred,  can,  however,  be  demonstrated  by 
ferment  tests  or  microscopic  examination  of  stained  smears. 

GBODP  3. — FONCniONAL  AND  CeNTEAL  DWTDHBANCKa. 

<a)  Id  epilepsy  ol  the  young  adult:  i 

Average— Free  HCl 56.0 

Total  Bddity 62,0  ■ 

Combined  acidity  ,      ,      .- 5.0 

(b)  In  neurasthenia,  with  or  without  moderate  gastroptoaia: 

Average— Free  HCl 34,0 

Total  acidity     .       , 46.0 

Combined  acidity 9.0    ' 

(c)  In  marked  gaatroptosis: 

Average— Free  HCl 37.0 

Total  acidity 62.0 

Combined  acidity 14.0 

These  figures  interpret  themselves  and  require  no  special  com- 
ment. 

The  deirum^traivm  of  altered  or  occult  blood  in  gastric  extracts 
by  the  benzidin  or  the  guaiac  tests  was  possible  in  25  per  cent,  of 
the  eases  in  the  entire  series.  It  was  present  in  42  per  cent,  of  all 
retention  cases  irrespective  of  the  causative  lesion.  It  was  demon- 
strated in  75  per  cent,  of  the  712  cases  of  gastric  cancer.  It  was 
almost  as  frequently  shown  in  duodenal  as  in  gastric  ulcer.  It 
would  seem  that  apart  from  the  association  of  occult  blood  with 
malignant  processes,  its  demonstration  in  gastric  extracts  has  very 
slight  clinical  worth. 

The  Incidence  and  Significance  of  Organic  Acids  in  Gastric 
Extracts.  These  are  rarely  demonstrated  in  non-retention  cases, 
either  malignant  or  non-malignant.  In  malignant  disease,  asso- 
ciated with  partial  stenosis  and  gastric  dilatation,  lactic  acid  was 
present  in  53  per  cent,  of  712  operatively  demonstrated  instances. 
It  was  rarely  demonstrated  when  free  hydrochloric  acid  rose  as 
high  as  10,  and  in  92  per  (;ent.  of  cases  where  lactic  acid  was  found, 
extensive  growths,  generally  inoperable,  were  present.  Only  3  per 
cent,  of  the  non-malignant  achylias  were  associated  with  lactic  acid. 
In  but  7  per  cent,  of  the  non-malignant  retention  cases  was  lactic 
acid  present.  It  was  found  in  less  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  instances 
of  ptosis  with  atony. 

Volatile  fatty  acids  were  present  in  61  per  cent,  of  the  malignant 
cases  and  in  but  3.2  per  cent,  of  the  instances  of  benign  retention 
or  atony.  In  no  instance  of  non-retention  or  of  simple  aehylia  or 
hypoacidity  were  volatile  fatty  acids  demonstrated. 

The  Significance  of  the  Demonstration  of  Specific  Fermenia  in 
GoJiiric  Contenis.  Space  does  not  permit  our  going  into  detail 
respecting  the  incidence  and  diagnostic  worth  of  proving  the 
absence  or  presence  of  pepsin  and  rennin  in  gastric  extracts.     It 
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would  seem  that  proteolysis  is  closely  associated  with  the  presence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  so  long  as  the  acid  concentration  is  below 
0.4  per  cent,  and  that  milk-curdling  ferment  follows  similar  laws. 
In  malignancy  peptolysis  appears  to  be  increased  at  the  expense 
of  proteolyMS. 

We  have  made  observations  upon  827  instances  of  gasttic  disease 
for  the  detection  of  specific  ereptases  in  gastric  juices,'  in  the  hope 
of  recognizing  early  gastric  cancer  or  malignant  ulcer.  We  have 
used  the  formaldehyde  titration  method  as  suggested  by  Sorenson 
and  Schiff.  In  our  experience  the  average  formol  titration  index 
in  87  instances  of  proved  gastric  cancer  was  22.3;  the  average 
index  in  22  cases  of  ulcus  carcinomatosum  was  19.8;  the  average 
in  99  cases  of  duodenal  ulcer  was  12.4;  of  57  cases  of  simple  gastric 
ulcer  11.6;  of  32  cases  of  benign  achylia,  14,1;  of  16  instances  of 
pernicious  anemia,  14.5;  and  of  5  cases  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  4.25. 
It  would  appear  that  in  certain  instances  the  estimation  of  the 
ereptic  power  of  gastric  juice  toward  peptone  solutions  is  of 
considerable  value  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  clinical  history 
and  symptomatology. 

We  have  examined  108  cas^  for  proteolytic  ferments  by  the 
edestin  method,  suggested  by  Fuld  and  Levison.'  The  results 
thus  far  would  appear  to  indicate  that  early  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  where  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  shown  to  be  low 
show  high  peptolysis  and  low  proteolysis.  In  the  simple  ulcers 
both  peptolysis  and  proteolysis  are  low. 

We  have  already  mentioned  elsewhere  our  expereince  with  the 
demonstration  of  peptid-aplitting  ferments  in  gastric  juice,  using 
solutions  of  glycyltryptophan  as  the  test  dipeptid':*  We  made  more 
than  1600  observations.  In  rather  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  our 
proved  cases  of  cancer  (186)  the  reaction  was  positive.  In  about 
7  per  cent,  the  tryptophan  test  was  positive.  Diagnosis  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  stoma<j]  was  in  each  case  quite  possible,  independent 
of  the  chemical  test.  While  gastric  abnormalities  other  than  cancer 
exhibited  positive  glycyltryptophan  reactions,  in  no  class  of  the 
disease  of  the  stomach  was  the  test  so  frequently  obtained  as  in 
cancer.  Low  free  hydrochloric  acid  was  frequently  associated  with 
positive  glycyltryptophan  tests,  and  in  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
these  reactions  the  gastric  extracts  contained  bile  or  blood  or  both. 

Wolff-Junghans'  Test  jot  Soluble  Albumin  in  Gastric  Extracts. 
We  have  tested  747  gastric  extracts  where  there  was  low  or  absent 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  quantitatively  for  soluble  albumin,*  according 
to  the  method  suggested  by  Wolff  of  Ewald's  clinic.  Our  work 
appears  to  indicate  that  in  cancer  this  test  was  a  more  constant 

■  To  be  reported  shortly. 

'  Biochem.  Zeitsch..  Bd.  vi,  Heft  5  u.  6,  S.  473. 

'  Smithina,  Arch.  Int.  Med..  September,  1912,  p.  672. 

'Smithies,  Ambb.  Joch.  Med.  Sci.,  May,  1914,  p.  713 
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finding  than  when  estimations  for  presence  or  absence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  of  lactic  or  fatty  acids,  or  of  positive  glycyltryptophan 
tests.  It  was  approximately  as  constant  a  finding  as  tests  for 
altered  blood  and  the  danonstration  of  motor  inefficiency.  It 
was  not  so  constantly  positive  as  the  demonstration  of  organisms 
of  the  Boas-Oppler  type,  or  increase  in  the  formol  index.  In  extra- 
gastric  malignancy  and  in  gastric  syphilis  the  manifestations  of 
the  test  were  inconstant.  In  the  differentiation  between  malignant 
and  non-malignant  achylias  the  Wolff  test,  when  interpreted  in 
connection  with  other  clinical  and  laboratory  data,  proved  of 
considerable  value.  Positive  manifestations  were  rarely  obtained 
in  the  achyhas  of  pernicious  anemia,  simple  achylia  gastrica  and 
simple  achlorhydrias  not  associated  with  gastric  retention.  Simple 
gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers  when  accompanied  by  pyloric  stenosis 
or  marked  gastric  dilatation  give  confusing  responses  to  the  Wolff 
technique. 

Significance  of  Ike  Microscopic  Examinatiim  of  Gastric  Extracts. 
We  have  made  6283  microscopic  examinations  (using  the  high 
power)  of  unfiltered  gastric  extracts  that  have  been  stained  by  the 
agar  differential  staining  technique  which  we  devised  about  three 
years  ago.'    In  brief  the  summary  of  our  work  is  as  follows: 

Starch  digestion  is  not  a  constant  index  of  the  acidity  of  the 
stomach  juice.  Diastatic  action  of  saliva  often  depends  more 
on  motor  conditions  than  upon  secretory.  The  character  of  the 
ingested  food  is  a  modifying  factor.  In  some  instances  of  low  gastric 
acidity,  with  normal  motility,  it  would  seem  that  an  anti-diastase 
were  present  in  gastric  extracts. 

Microscopic  remnanis  of  ike  motor  meal  have  no  diagnostic 
significance  other  than  that  indicated  when  found  in  association 
with  food  macroscopically. 

The  Diagnostic  Significance  of  the  MicToorganisms  in  Gastric 
Extracts.  From  our  studies  we  have  developed  four  microscopic 
pictures  which  seem  almost  .pathognomonic  for  certain  types  of 
disease.  Apart  from  these  we  can  see  nothing  very  significant. 
Certainly  high  gastric  acidity  by  no  means  insures  baeteriologic 
cleanliness. 

Complex  1.  That  of  benign  gastric  retention  {usrtaUy  nicer).  In 
89  per  cent,  of  our  cases  of  this  type  the  presence  of  lai^  numbers 
of  actively  budding  yeasts,  associated  with  large  and  small  sarcinse 
and  bacilli,  apparently  of  the  colon  group,  and  food  bits  were 
demonstrated.    The  gastric  acidity  was  generally  above  50. 

Complex  2,  That  of  gastric  cancer.  In  93.8  per  cent,  of  all  our 
proved,  late,  malignant  cases,  organisms  of  the  Boas-Oppler  group, 
associated  with  food  retention  and  acid  averaging  below  10,  was  a 
characteristic  picture.    In  but  30  per  cent,  of  instances  were  budding 

'  Smithies,  Arnh.  Int.  Med.,  June,  1912,  p,  736. 
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yeasts  concomitant.  In  but  10  per  cent,  were  sarcinee  associated. 
Threads  of  streptococci  were  found  in  6.2  per  cent,  {more  com- 
monly in  the  non-retention  group).  There  is  no  characteristic 
microscopic  picture  of  early  gastric  cancer  other  than  that  associated 
with  gastric  ulcer  of  the  retention  type.  In  less  than  1  per  cent. 
of  our  cases  of  gastric  cancer  were  we  able  to  demonstrate  so-called 
"cancer  cells"  with  active  mitoses.  These  were  all  late  cases  or 
cases  where  the  cardiac  orifice  was  involved  with  a  sloughing 
growth. 

Complex  3.  Ackylia  Gaatrica.  Primary  or  Secojidary.  In  gastric 
extracts  of  low  or  absent  hydrochloric  acid,  when  there  is  atrophy 
of  the  mucosa  and  where  motiUty  is  not  interfered  with,  there  . 
are  found  long  chains  of  streptococci  (resembling  beads  of  a  rosary) ; 
groups  of  large,  deep-staining  cocci,  and  a  peculiar,  short,  fat, 
acid-fast  rod  or  cocco-bacillus  that  grows  in  short  chains  or  pairs, 
or  alone. 

Complex  4.  When  perforation  into  an  adjacent  viscus  has  taken 
place  in  malignant  ulcer  or  primary  cancer,  or  where  obstruction 
has  occurred  below  the  duodenum,  the  picture  of  immense  numbers 
of  thick  cocco-bacilli,  with  or  without  spirillee  or  streptococci,  in 
association  with  low  acidity,  retarded  food  progress  and  putre- 
faction, as  evidenced  by  the  odor,  is  shown  in  more  than  &4  per 
cent,  of  instances. 


THE  PRESENCE  07  COHTINTJED  HIGH  TEMPERATDKE  IN  ■ 
BKAUONANT  TUMORS. 

By  John  Phillips,  M.B., 


The  presence  of  continued  high  fever  in  malignant  tumors  is 
a  symptom  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized  by  the 
majority  of  clinicians.  That  it  does  occur  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  such  cases  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  study  of  large  series 
of  cases  by  various  authors  shows.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  is 
to  report  a  typical  example  of  continued  high  temperature  in 
adenocarcinoma  of  the  kidney,  with  a  review  of  the  literature. 

The  case  I  wish  to  report  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  forty-four 
years,  who  was  admitted  to  Lakeside  Hospital,  April  19,  1911, 
complaining  of  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  during  the 
preceding  foiir  months.  The  family  history  was  of  no  importance, 
except  that  one  sister  had  died  of  cancer,  and  another  sister  had 
been  operated  on  several  years  ago  for  a  fibroid  tumor  of  the  uterus 
which  had  undergone  sarcomatous  degeneration.    There  had  been 
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no  recurrence  of  the  sarcoma.  The  patient  had  always  led  a  very 
active  life  and  been  in  unusually  good  health. 

The  present  illness  dates  back  about  four  months,  when  he 
began  to  have  a  feeling  of  discomfort  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  side  of  the  abdomen.  At  no  time  had  he  suffered  from  severe 
pain,  but  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days  he  would  have  a  few 
sharp  twinges  of  pain,  which  would  quickly  disappear.  Two  days 
before  his  admission  to  the  hospital  he  noticed  in  his  left  side  just 
below  the  ribs  a  prominent  mass.  His  bowels,  though  always 
regular,  had  been  constipated  during  the  preceding  two  weeks 
and  there  had  been  no  movement  for  forty-two  hours  before  com- 
ing to  the  hospital.  At  no  time  had  there  been  any  jaundice,  and 
the  tumor  mass  must  have  enlarged  rapidly,  because  he  had  been 
examined  by  several  physicians  during  the  two  months  previously, 
without  anything  abnormal  being  palpated. 

Physical  Examination.  The  patient  is  a  large,  robust  man, 
showing  no  cachexia  and  no  apparent  loss  of  weight.  Nothing 
abnormal  was  found  except  a  prominent  bulging  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  Here,  emerging  from  under 
the  left  costal  border  and  extending  downward  10  cm.,  is  an  elastic 
smooth  swelling,  freely  movable  and  descending  on  respiration. 
This  swelling  is  not  tender  to  the  touch,  and  gurgling  of  gas  in 
the  colon  can  be  felt  between  the  tumor  and  the  palpating  band. 
Anteriorly  it  extends  forward  almost  to  the  median  line  and  pos- 
teriorly well  toward  the  flank.  The  catheterization  of  the  ureter 
showed  nothing  abnormal. 

.  A  carbohydrate  test  meal  was  given  and  removed  one  hour 
later.  The  amount  obtained  was  180  c.c,  and  consisted  of  clear 
fluid  with  a  moderate  amount  of  mucus  and  food  particles.  Analy- 
sis showed  free  hydrochloric  acid  30,  and  total  acidity  50.  There 
was  no  lactic  acid  and  the  benzidene  reaction  was  negative. 

The  blood  examination  showed:  red  blood  corpuscles,  4,964,000; 
leukocytes,  8800;  hemoglobin,  100  per  cent.  The  differential 
count  gave  the  following  result:  polymorphonuclears,  74.5  per 
cent.;  small  mononuclears,  14.5  per  cent.;  large  mononuclears, 
8  per  cent.;  eosinophiles,  2  per  cent.;  basophiles,  1  per  cent.  The 
red  corpuscles  stained  normally  and  showed  no  unusual  variation 
in  size  and  shape.     No  malarial  parasites  were  found. 

On  May  5,  1911,  the  patient  was  operated  by  Dr.  Crile,  an 
incision  to  the  outer  border  of  the  left  rectus  muscle  being  made, 
extending  at  its  upper  part  to  the  costal  border.  On  opening  the 
peritoneum  the  colon  presented  itself  in  the  wound.  This  was 
retracted  and  a  large  cyst  was  found  posterior  to  the  mesocolon. 
The  latter  was  split  and  the  cyst  brought  into  view  and  aspirated, 
about  six  liters  of  a  thin  dark  liquid  being  removed.  The  exact 
origin  of  the  cyst  could  not  be  determined.  The  walls  were 
sutured  to  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  and  drained.     Microscopic 
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examination  of  sections  obtained  from  the  cyst  wall  showed  no 
evidence  of  malignancy.  The  patient  made  an  uneventful  recovery 
from  the  operation.  The  urine  examination  both  before  and  after 
the  operation  showed  nothing  abnormal.  Chemical  examination 
of  the  fluid  showed  no  evidence  of  pancreatic  ferments. 

In  the  succeeding  eighteen  months  the  patient  remained  in 
very  good  health.  During  the  first  three  months  he  led  a  very 
quiet  life,  but  after  that  he  actively  engaged  in  business.  He 
did  not  have  his  usual  vigor,  but  his  weight  remained  about  the 
same,  220  pounds.  On  October  10,  1912,  while  playing  golf  he 
began  to  feel  feverish  and  dull.  His  bowels  were  constipated, 
but  there  was  no  nausea,  indigestion,  or  jaundice.  He  was  relieved 
somewhat  by  a  cathartic,  but  for  two  or  three  days  each  week 
he  felt  badly.  During  the  next  six  weeks  he  lost  fourteen  pounds 
in  weight  and  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  November  23,  1912. 
At  that  time  there  was  nothing  of  any  importance  found  on  physical 
examination  except  that  a  large  mass  could  be  felt  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  extending  from  the  costal 
margin  downward  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  anteriorly  almost 
to  ^e  median  line,  and  posteriorly  to  the  midaxillary  line.  The 
mass  was  somewhat  tender,  was  adherent  at  the  old  scar,  and 
gui^ling  of  gas  could  be  felt  in  the  colon  as  it  passed  in  front  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  tumor. 

On  November  24,  Dr.  Crife  again  operated,  removing  a  portion 
of  the  old  scar  for  diagnosis,  which  on  microscopic  examination 
proved  to  be  an  adenocarcinoma.  No  attempt  was  made  to  remove 
the  tumor,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  inoperable. 

The  patient  made  a  good  recovery  from  his  operation,  and  was 
removed  to  his  home  four  weeks  later.  During  this  time  there 
was  no  rise  in  temperature  above  99.5°.  On  December  20  the 
patient  had  a  nasopharyngitis,  with  an  elevation  of  temperature 
varying  from  100°  in  the  morning  to  102.8°  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  22.  During  the  succeeding  six  days  his  temperature 
varied  from  99°  in  the  morning  to  100°  in  the  afternoon. 

Beginning  December  31,  1912,  he  began  to  feel  chilly  about 
Doon,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  rise  in  temperature  followed 
by  a  profuse  sweat.  After  this  the  patient  would  fall  asleep  about 
4  P.M.,  not  awakening  for  four  or  five  hours.  This  condition  con- 
tinued daily  imtil  his  death,  May  18,  1913.  During  the  first  month 
his  maximum  temperature  after  the  chill  was  101°  during  the 
second  month,  February,  102°,  except  the  26,  when  it  reached 
103°;  during  March  the  maximum  temperature  varied  between 
103°  and  103.6°,  and  this  condition  continued  about  the  same 
during  April.  On  May  1  his  temperature  reached  104.4°,  and 
on  May  2,  104.2°,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  the  month  the  max- 
imum temperature  remained  between  103°  and  104°.  Through- 
out this  period  the  abdominal  tumor  remained  the  same  size  and 
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consistent-y.  No  evidence  of  complications  could  be  made  out  on 
physical  examination.  At  no  time  was  there  more  than  a  moderate 
leukocytosis,  and  the  blood  was  repeatedly  searched  for  malarial 
parasites,  but  none  found;  blood  cultures  were  negative.  Until 
April  1  the  patient's  appetite  remained  good,  and  he  kept  his 
weight  of  195  pounds.  After  this  date  he  became  weaker,  lost  his 
appetite,  and  his  weight  decreased  quite  rapidly,  though  no  record 


a  case  of  tuJeaoearoiDOma 


was  kept,  as  he  could  not  be  weighed,  being  confined  to  his  bed. 
The  urine  was  examined  twice  a  week,  but  showed  nothing  ab- 
normal beyond  a  faint  tra(?e  of  albumin  during  the  last  two  months. 
Another  interesting  thing  about  the  case  was  that  there  was  little 
tendency  to  anemia,  as  the  following  blood  examination  will  show: 
February  4:  red  corpuscles,'  5,196,000;  hemoglobin  (Haldane 
method),  93  per  cent.;   leukocytes,  11,200.    The  differential  count 
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of  the  stained  smear  showed  small  monoDuclears,  8.4  per  cent., 
large  mononuelears  and  transitionals,  7.8  per  cent.;  polymorpho- 
nuclear neutrophiles,  80.4  per  cent.;  eosinophiles,  3  per  cent.; 
mast  ceUs,  0,4  per  cent.  The  red  corpuscles  were  normal  in  size, 
shape,  and  staining  properties.  No  malarial  parasites  were  seen. 
Blood  cultures  and  the  Wida!  reaction  were  negative.  February 
27:    red  blood  corpuscles,  4,682,000;    hemoglobin,  90  per  cent. 


a  case  of  adenocarcinoma 


leukocytes,  14,700.  The  differential  count  of  the  stained  smear 
showed:  small  mononuclears,  3.7  per  cent.;  large  mononuclears, 
2.6  per  cent.;  transitionals,  2.3  per  cent.;  polymorphonuclear 
neutrophiles,  91.3  per  cent.;  eosinophiles,  none;  mast  cells, 
none.  The  red  corpuscles  were  normal  in  size,  shape,  and  staining 
properties,  and  no  malarial  parasites  were  seen.  There  was  no 
growth  from  the  blood  cultures,  and  the  Widal  reaction  was  negative. 
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The  patient  grew  gradually  weaker,  and  died  May  18,  1913. 

The  following  is  the  autopsy  report  of  Professor  O.  T.  Schultz, 
the  postmortem  being  performed  one  and  a  half  hours  after  death: 

The  body  was  that  of  a  well-built  white  male,  five  feet  nine 
inches  tall,  weighing  approximately  165  pounds.  The  body  was 
still  warm.  In  the  left  hypochondrium,  about  four  inches  from 
the  median  line,  was  a  narrow  vertical  scar  about  three  and  a 
half  inches  long,  apparently  a  healed  operation  incision.  A  second 
similar  scar  of  equal  length  joined  this  one  at  its  upper  end  and 
then  extended  somewhat  obliquely  downward  and  outward.  The 
subcutaneous  fat  was  yellow  in  color  and  from  one  to  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  thick.  The  trunk  musculature  was  of  good  color 
and  well  developed.  The  pleural,  pericardial,  and  peritoneal 
cavities  were  free  of  excess  fluid. 

Right  lung:  The  right  lung  was  firmly  bound  down  by  old  fibrous 
adhesions.  The  left  lung  was  everywhere  free.  The  posterior 
surfaces  of  both  lungs  were  congested  and  edematous;  otherwise 
the  lungs  appeared  normal. 

Heart:  The  heart  appeared  normal  in  size  and  coDsistency.  It 
was  not  opened  or  removed. 

Abdomen:  The  stomach  was  moderately  distended,  the  colon 
markedly  so,  with  gas.  The  intestines  themselves  were  every- 
where free  of  adhesions.  In  the  left  hypochondrium  there  were 
rather  easily  broken  fibrous  adhesions  between  the  mesocolon  and 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  In  this  region  there  was  a  firm, 
hard  mass  of  tissue  extending  from  the  abdominal  wall,  in  the 
region  of  the  operation  wound  scars,  down  deep  toward  the  left 
kidney  r^on.  In  the  adhesions  between  the  mesocolon  and  the 
abdomen  was  a  small  mass  of  tissue  made  up  of  cysts  measuring 
5  to  10  mm.  in  diameter;  these  were  thin  walled  and  filled  with 
clear  fluid.  The  tail  of  the  pancreas  was  adherent  to  the  mass 
of  tumor  tissue  which  extended  dorsally  from  the  abdominal  wall. 
The  pancreas  could,  however,  be  readily  separated,  and  when 
separated  showed  no  involvement.  The  mesenteric  lymph  glands 
were  not  enlarged.  The  spleen  was- about  twice  its  normal  size, 
the  free  convex  surface  triangular  in  shape,  with  a  deep  notch  in 
the  superior  border.  The  spleen  was  soft  and  congested,  about 
half  of  its  substance  being  occupied  by  an  irregular,  triangular, 
deep  red  area,  whose  base  was  at  the  capsular  surface.  Beyond 
this  area  the  spleen  substance  was  somewhat  firmer  than  normal. 

Liver:  The  margin  of  the  liver  came  down  two  fingers'  breadth 
below  the  costal  border  on  the  right  side.  Upon  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  liver,  around  the  region  of  the  hilum,  were  a  number  of 
firm,  white  nodules  measuring  from  0.5  to  2  cm.  in  diameter.  In 
addition,  similar  whitish  areas,  softer  and  more  translucent,  and 
varying  in  size  from  just  barely  visible  to  some  5  mm.  in  diameter, 
were  scattered  in  large  numbers  throughout  the  liver  substance. 
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Right  kidney:  The  organ  showed  nothing  abnormal  except  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  cortex.  The  right  adrenal 
was  normal. 

Left  kidney  and  tumor:  The  mass  of  tissue  which  extended 
posteriorly  from  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  could  be  traced 
directly  to  the  kidney,  being  attached  to  the  kidney  near  the 
pelvis  4  cm.  from  the  lower  pole.  The  kidney  could  be  very  readily 
separated  from  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  and  was  nowhere 
adherent  except  in  the  anterior  middle  region  mentioned,  where 
the  tumor  tissue  was  directly  continuous  with  the  kidney.  Upon 
removal,  the  upper  half  of  the  kidney  was  found  to  be  occupied 
by  a  number  of  cysts  measuring  from  2  to  7  cm.  in  diameter.  These 
were  thin  walled.  The  contents  of  some  were  fluid,  dark  brown, 
grumous,  apparently  made  up  of  broken-down  tissue  and  changed 
blood.  In  others  the  fluid  was  clearer  and  contained  masses  of 
pale  tissue  similar  to  finger-like  ingrowths  of  tissue  which  extended 
from  the  cyst  walls  into  the  lumina  of  the  cysts,  Still  others  were 
almost  completely  filled  with  such  tissue.  The  cysts  were  not 
adherent  externally.  At  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  mass  of 
tissue  which  extended  from  the  kidney  to  the  abdominal  wall 
there  were  a  number  of  firm  nodules  which  had  caused  some  pres- 
sure upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  had 
led  to  moderate  dilatation  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  middle  region 
of  the  kidney,  beneath  the  cystic  upper  pole,  the  kidney  sub- 
stance was  occupied  by  a  soft,  white  tissue  arranged  in  rounded 
nodular  areas,  from  2  to  10  mm.  in  diameter.  Some  of  these  were 
opaque  and  apparently  necrotic.  The  distance  from  the  inferior 
pole  of  the  kidney  to  the  superior  pole  of  the  tumor  was  18  cm. 
The  thickness  of  the  tumor  in  the  cystic  region  was  9  cm.  The 
kidney  cortex  of  the  lower  pole  measured  12  mm.  in  thickness. 
From  its  mesial  to  its  lateral  border  the  tumor  measured  12  cm. 
The  posteri9r  surface  of  the  kidney  was  well  outlined  and  meas- 
ured 12  cm.  from  pole  to  pole;  the  capsule  of  the  posterior  surface 
stripped  readily.  The  kidney  and  tumor  ti^ether  weighed  650 
grams. 

Microscopic  Examination.  The  pancreas  is  normal.  The  islands 
of  Langerhans  are  numerous  and  well  defined.  In  sections  taken 
from  the  region  where  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  was  adherent  there 
is  no  invasion  by  tumor  tissue. 

Spleen:  In  sections  from  the  dark  red  middle  area  the  sinuses 
are  widely  distended  with  red  blood  corpuscles,  which  are  often 
agglutinated.  There  is  relatively  little  spleen  pulp  visible  between 
the  distended  sinuses;  such  cells  as  can  be  seen  still  stain  well; 
many  of  the  latter  contain  finely  granular,  light  yellow  pigment. 
In  thk  region  of  the  spleen  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  well  pre- 
served and  stand  out  prominently  in  the  section.  Sections  from 
the  more  nearly  normal  appearing  spleen  tissue  show  a  moderate 
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general  increase  in  stroma  and  endothelial  cells;  light  yellow, 
granular  pigment  is  pfesent  in  large  amounts. 

Left  kidney  and  tumor:  In  sections  from  cysts  the  latter  are 
seen  to  be  filled  with  markedly  branched,  papillary  ingrowths, 
which  are  composed  of  rather  dense  central  fibrous  bands  carrying 
thin-walled  bloodvessels;  these  papillfe  are  covered  with  a  rather 
tall  cylindrical  epithelium.  Peripherally  such  cysts  show  an  invas- 
sion  of  the  surrounding  stroma  by  small,  oval  and  circular,  tubular 
alveoli  lined  by  a  single  layered  epithelium  whose  cells  are  not 
quite  so  tall  as  those  covering  the  papillie  within  the  cysts.  About 
some  of  the  cysts  the  stroma  is  markedly  infiltrated  with  light 
yellow,  granular  blood  pigment. 

In  sections  from  the  solid,  whitish  nodules  present  in  the  kidney 
the  papillomatous  character  of  the  tumor  is  not  evident.  These 
nodules  are  composed  of  a  rather  dense  fibrous  stroma  in  which 
are  closely  placed  small  tubular  alveoli  similar  to  those  present 
about  the  cysts. 

The  kidney  tissue  immediately  about  the  cysts  and  tumor 
nodules  is  compressed,  the  interstitial  tissue  markedly  increased, 
the  tubules  decreased  in  size,  and  the  glomeruli  transformed  into 
dense  fibrous  bodies.  In  the  cortex  of  the  right  kidney  and  in 
that  of  the  lower  pole  of  the  left  kidney  the  convoluted  tubules 
are  prominent,  the  lining  cells  larger  than  normal.  There  is  mod- 
erate congestion  of  the  intertubal  vessels. 

In  the  mass  of  denser  tissue  which  extended  from  the  kidney 
to  the  abdominal  wall  there  are  numerous  tubular  alveoli  separ- 
ated by  narrow  bands  of  fibrous  stroma.  The  papillomatous 
character  present  in  the  cysts  is  entirely  absent  here  and  the  tissue 
has  the  typical  arrangement  of  a  cellular  adenocarcinoma. 

The  small  mass  of  cystic  tissue  found  in  the  omental  adhesions 
is  composed  of  small  cysts,  some  of  which  are  lined  by  a  single 
layer  of  cuboidal  epithelium  and  are  filled  with  finely  granular, 
pink  stained  material;  others  are  filled  with  papillomatous  in- 
growths, exactly  like  those  in  the  cysts  of  the  kidney  itself. 

Liver:  In  the  larger  tumor  nodules  the  stroma  is  prominent, 
more  here  than  in  any  of  the  other  portions  of  the  tumor;  the 
metastases  are  of  the  scirrhus  rather  than  the  medullary  type. 
The  tumor  alveoli  are  small,  round,  oval,  or  irregular  in  shape, 
and  are  lined  by  an  epithelium  whose  cells  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  shape.  In  the  smaller  liver  nodules  the  amount  of  stroma  is 
not  so  great  as  in  the  larger  ones;  these  small  metastases  begin 
in  the  interlobular  tissue.  The  latter  is  moderately  increased  in 
amount  even  where  no  invasion  by  tumor  tissue  occurred,  and  is 
infiltrated  with  lymphocytes.  The  peripheral  portions  of  the  liver 
lobules  are  congested  and  a  moderate  amount  of  fat  is  present. 

Anatomical  Diagnosis.  Papillary  adenocystoma  of  the  left 
kidney;    adenocarcinoma  of  the  left  kidney;    secondary  adeno- 
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carcinoma  of  the  liver;  moderate  interlobular  hepatitis;  recent 
red  infarct  of  the  spleen;  hematogenous  pigmentation  of  the 
spleen;   moderate  compensatory  hypertropliy  of  the  right  kidney. 

Conclusions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  original 
tumor  was  a  cyst  of  the  kidney  which  sprung  from  the  middle 
region  of  the  organ  near  the  pelvis  and  pointed  directly  forward. 
At  this  time  the  tumor  was  most  probably  benign,  and  almost 
certainly  there  were  present  other  cysts  than  the  one  opened  at 
operation.  The  tumor  b^an  as  a  benign  cystadenoma  of  the 
kidney.  Beginning  thus,  continued  proliferation  of  the  epithelial 
lining  led  to  a  filling  up  of  the  cyst  cavities  with  papillomatous 
ingrowths;  from  a  benign,  pure  cystic  tumor  there  developed  a 
papillomatous  cystadenoma,  a  tumor  with  the  potentialities  of 
invasion  and  malignancy.  The  invasion  of  the  stroma  surrounding 
the  cysts  is  characterized  by  a  loss  of  the  papillomatous  nature 
and  a  transformation  of  the  tumor  into  a  typical  adenocarcinoma. 
Many  of  the  new-formed  tumor  alveoli  have  the  appearance  of 
kidney  tubules.  With  this  transformation  the  tumor  became 
definitely  malignant,  with  the  property  of  spreading  by  direct 
invasion  of  surrounding  tissues  and  of  'producing  metastases. 
At  the  time  of  the  second  operation  the  tissue  removed  for  diag- 
nosis from  the  mass  which  had  replaced  the  wall  of  the  original 
cyst  was  unmistakably  carcinomatous,  and  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  some  of  this  same  mass  of  tissue  removed  at  autopsy 
shows  it  to  have  the  characters  which  indicate  that  it  had  been 
growing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  any  other  portions  of  the  tumor. 
In  spite  of  the  undoubted  malignancy  of  the  tumor,  as  evidenced 
by  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease,  the  invasion  of  the  tissue 
which  replaced  the  original  cyst  wall,  the  multiple  metastases  in 
the  liver,  artd  the  microscopic  character  of  the  tumor  tissue,  the 
failure  of  the  tumor  to  grow  invasively  is  its  most  striking  feature. 
The  kidney  together  with  its  associated  primary  tumor  was  most 
readily  removed  at  autopsy;  there  was  no  invasion  of  the  body 
wall  posteriorly  or  of  the  overlying  tissue  anteriorly.  The  tumor 
had  grown  by  direct  continuity  only  anteriorly  along  the  cyst 
wall,  which  had  been  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wall  at  the  first 
operation.  Metastases  were  present  only  in  the  liver,  and  there 
were  most  probably  a  development  of  the  terminal  four  or  five 
months  of  liie. 

The  other  conditions  noted  in  the  anatomical  diagnosis  are  all 
minor  ones,  secondary  to  the  tumor  itself. 

The  first  author  to  lay  stress  on  the  occurrence  of  fever  in  can- 
cer was  Wunderlich,  who,  in  1870,  stated  that  in  cancer  elevation 
of  temperature  is  comparatively  rare,  the  temperature  being 
usually  normal  or  subnormal,  but  at  times  fever  is  present  in  the 
latter  stages.  He  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  intermittent  fever 
was  occasionally  noticed  in  the  early  stages  of  cancer  and  that 
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its  presence  suggested  a  rapidly  fatal  course,  Kuhn,  in  1875, 
reported  a  case  of  primary  carcinoma  of  the  kidney,  accompanied 
by  fever,  in  a  child.  In  this  case,  however,  the  febrile  periods 
were  associated  with  such  disturbances  as  heniaturia,  gastric 
distress,  and  softening  of  the  tumor,  which  might  account  for 
the  elevation  of  the  temperature.  Brinton  is  quoted  by  Leube, 
in  1876,  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  fever  is  not  rare  as 
a  symptom  of  malignant  disease.  Riegel  attributed  fever  to  the 
complications  that  occurred  during  the  "course  of  cancer.  Noth- 
nagel  considered  it  was  a  symptom  of  carcinoma  itself;  and  Kraus- 
sold  reported  two  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  cecum  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  acute  perityphlitis.  Leichenstern  stated  that  en- 
tirely atypical  cases  occur  independent  of  the  stage  of  the  disease. 
This  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  Osier,  Rolleston,  Russell, 
and  Finlayson.  Additional  reports  of  the  association  of  fever 
with  malignant  disease  have  been  made  by  Hampeln,  Hawthorne, 
Freudweiler,  Bull,  Marcheslni,  Badnel,  and  Eichorst.  Puritz  and 
others  have  recorded  the  occurrence  of  fever  in  cases  of  sarcoma. 
A  few  of  the  cases  so'  recorded  were  undoubtedly  cases  of  Hodgkin's 
disease. 

Freudweiler,  who  has  made  the  most  complete  study  of  con- 
tinued elevation  of  temperature  in  malignant  disease,  reviewing 
the  literature,  made  a  systematic  study  of  475  case  histories  in 
which  the  diagnosis  was  made  with  certainty  clinically  or  anatomic- 
ally during  the  years  1884  to  1897.  In  these  oases  the  organs 
involved  were  as  follows:  stomach  2f>5,  pharynx  and  esophagus 
105,  liver  and  gall-bladder  38,  the  colon  and  rectum  24,  the  smalt 
intestine,  omentum,  and  peritoneum  3,  other  organs  (including 
uterus,  kidney,  and  prostate  gland)  40.  Only  those  cases  with 
a  temperature  above  38°  C.  were  considered  febrile,  because  if 
the  cases  below  this  were  included  with  the  cases  of  continipous 
fever  this  class  would  be  disproportionately  large  as  compared 
to  the  class  with  intermittent  and  remittent  fever.  He  made 
the  following  classification  of  his  cases  according  to  temperature, 
excluding  all  cases  in  which  there  were  complications  or  other 
causes  to  account  for  fever:  (1)  Febris  continua — variations  of 
temperature  within  one  degree;  (2)  febris  intermittens  et  remit- 
tens;  (3)  malaria  like  fever  paroxj'sms;  (4)  isolated  or  short  per- 
iods of  elevation  of  temperature  of  less  than  three  days'  duration. 
Of  the  475  cases  of  cancer  reported  by  Freudweiler,  189,  or  39.8 
per  cent,  had  fever.  Of  the  uncomplicated  cases  127,  or  24.6 
per  cent.  Thus  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  265  cases,  61,  or  26 
per  cent.,  had  fever;  cancer  of  pharynx  and  esophagus,  105  cases, 
22  or  21  per  cent.,  had  fever;  cancer  of  liver  and  gall-bladder, 
38  eases,  17,  or  45  per  cent.,  had  fever;  colon  and  rectum,  24 
cases,  7,  or  29  per  cent.,  had  fever;  small  intestine,  omentum,  and 
peritoneum,  3  cases,  1,  or  33  per  cent.,  had  fever.    Other  organs, 
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40  cases,  9,  or  22  per  cent,  had  fever.      In  the  consideration  of 
the  four  different  types  of  fever  he  deduced  the  following  facts: 

1.  Febris  continua — cases  with  a  variation  of  less  than  1°  C. 
In  this  form  of  fever  the  duration  may  be  only  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks.  The  temperature  may  then  disappear  and  return  with 
somewhat  different  daily  variations.  The  cases  with  continued 
fever  constituted  1.5  per  cent,  of  total  cases  and  6  per  cent,  of 
febiile  cases.  It  occurred  in  6.6  per  cent  of  cases  of  cancer  of 
stomach. 

2.  Eight  per  cent,  of  cases  of  cancer  of  liver  and  gall-bladder 
and  14.3  per  cent,  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the  colon  and  rectum. 

3.  Febris  remittens  et  intermittens  (the  largest  class).  Once 
present  this  type  of  temperature  usually  continues  until  death. 
Sometimes  the  intermittent  and  remittent  types  may  alternate. 
This  class  includes  10.1  per  cent.,  of  total  cancer  cases  and  41 
per  cent,  of  febrile  cases.  Its  occurrence  as  to  organs  was  as  fol- 
lows; In  cancer  of  the  stomach,  34.4  per  cent.;  in  cancer  of  the 
pharynx  and  esophagus,  39.8  per  cent.;  in  cancer  of  the  liver 
and  gall-bladder,  35.2  per  cent.;  in  cancer  of  colon  and  rectum, 
46.6  per  cent.,  in  cancer  of  other  organs,  66.7  per  cent. 

4.  Cases  with  malaria-like  paroxysms.  These  cases  may  have 
chills  and  sweats  lasting  ten  to  twelve  hours  and  recurring  every 
second  or  third  day.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  highest  tempera- 
ture, reaching  to  39°  or  40°,  is  present  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  it  drops  to  normal.  There  were  17  cases  of  this  type 
of  temperature  in  Freudweiler's  475  cases,  or  a  percentage  of 
3.6  per  cent,  or  14,5  per  cent,  of  febrile  cases.  This  author  has 
made  three  subgroups  of  these  cases:  (a)  Those  with  sudden 
onset  with  chills  and  sweats,  the  paroxysms  lasting  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours;  of  this  type  there  were  eight  cases  in  hb 
series,  (i)  Those  in  which  the  onset  was  slow  with  a  continuous 
temperature  lasting  from  two  to  three  days  and  with  slow  remis- 
sion. There  were  no  chills  or  sweats,  and  of  this  type  there  were 
four  cases,  (c)  Those  in  which  the  temperature  resembles  for  a 
time  that  seen  in  group  (a),  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  that  of  the 
same  character  as  type  (b).    There  were  five  cases  in  this  group. 

5.  In  this  group  were  included  those  cases  in  which  there  was 
an  occasional  elevation  of  temperature,  may  be  as  high  as  40°  C, 
and  which  subsides  by  lysis.  Of  the  total  cases,  9.3  per  cent,  were 
of  this  type,  or  38.5  per  cent,  of  the  febrile  cases. 

This  grouping  of  Freudweiler  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  arbitrary, 
but  one  peculiarity  of  all  febrile  cases  is  noted — namely,  the  great 
variations  in  temperature,  which  may  be  considered  typical,  just 
88  we  associate  the  hectic  tj'pe  of  fever  with  suppuration  or  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  fever? 
With  our  present  knowledge  of  bacteriology,   infection   can   be 
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excluded  in  a  lat^  percentage  of  these  cases.  In  one-fourth  of 
Freudweiler's  cases  there  was  no  ulceration.  However,  infection 
may  exist  without  tissue  change.  In  many  of  these  cases  the 
condition  is  analogous  to  what  we  see  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  in 
which  three  different  types  of  temperature  have  been  described: 
(a)  the  continuous,  (b)  the  intermittent  or  remittent  type,  (c) 
the  recurrent  type.  This  condition  was  thought  to  be  a  fonn  of 
sarcoma  until  within  the  past  few  years,  and  recently  the  infec- 
tious origm  seems  pretty  well  established  by  Bunting  and  others. 
Hampeln  has  pointed  out  two  possibilities  of  the  cause  of  fever 
in  carcinoma:  (!)  from  the  growth  itself,  and  (2)  from  the  growth 
plus  malaria.  In  my  case  malaria  was  excluded  by  repeated  exam- 
inations of  the  blood.  It  would  seem  that  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  fever  is  that  because  of  the  constant  degenera- 
tion of  tumor  tissues,  products  of  autolysis  are  formed  which 
enter  the  circulation  in  small  quantities,  producing  systemic  dis- 
turbances, such  as  fever.  However,  though  this  seems  very  prob- 
able, no  such  substances  have  been  isolated  nor  has  their  presence 
been  demonstrated. 
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THE  VASOMOTOR  MECHAHISH  IN  PNEUMOHU. 
Bt  L.  H.  Newbuhgh, 


(Ftom  the  East  Medical  Serrioe,  MasBachuaettB  General  Hotintal.) 

Clinicians  very  generally  believe  that  a  failure  of  the  peripheral 
circulation  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death  in  pneumonia.  Thb  belief 
rests  in  part  on  the  assumption  that  the  blood-pressure  is  abnor- 
mally low  in  most  persons  dying  of  this  disease — an  assumption  not 
supported  by  clear  evidence — and,  in  part,  on  certain  experiments 
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which  seem  to  show  that  the  vasomotor  nervous  mechanism  is 
paralyzed  in  fatal  pneumonia.  It  is  my  purpose  to  examine 
critically  thb  evidence  and  these  earlier  observations  in  the  light 
of  investigation  made  within  the  past  two  years. 

The  Blood-peessure  in  Pneumonia.  Earlier  Statements.  The 
feeling  that  a  persistently  low  blood-pressure  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  this  disease  is  exemplified  by  statements  of  the  following 
nature:  "The  measurement  of  the  blood-pressure  will  decide  often 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  look  to  the  heart  or  the  blood- 
vessels to  reestablish  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation.  Of  eleven 
fatal  cases  here  reported  one-half  showed  vasomotor  paralysis  and 
half  did  not.  A  knowledge  of  the  blood-pressure  in  pneumonia 
will  often  be  of  assistance  in  judging  of  prognosis  and  of  treatment,"' 

There  are,  however,  a  few  clinicians  who  do  not  concur  in  this 
opinion.  Weigert,'  in  1911,  reviewed  the  work  of  earlier  writers 
on  the  subject  and  added  a  large  number  of  personal  observations. 
He  found  the  data  of  his  predecessors  so  contradictory  that  he 
could  draw  no  conclusions  from  them.  Among  his  own  38  cases 
there  were  6  deaths.  The  blood-pressure  in  these  individuals  was 
not  low.  He  separated  the  recoveries  into  several  groups.  In  8 
cases  there  was  no  effect  on  the  pressure.  In  9  cases  the  blood- 
pressure  curve  showed  a  gradual  fall  which  reached  its  lowest  point, 
on  the  average,  nine  days  after  the  crisis.  In  3  cases  there  were 
steep  falls  which  bore  no  relation  to  the  crisis.  In  the  remaining 
9  cases  the  blood-pressure  curve  rose  progressively.  Weigert  natu- 
ally  concludes  that  no  rule  can  be  established  for  the  blood-pressure 
in  pneumonia,  and  that  consequently  blood-pressure  readings  are  of 
no  prognostic  value. 

Even  though  Weigert'a  evidence  is  quite  conclusive  it  did  not  have 
the  effect  it  should  have  had,  for  clinicians  continued  to  beheve 
that  low  blood-pressures  were  conmion  in  pneumonia.  It  accordingly 
seemed  advisable  to  gather  further  data.  Newburgfa  and  Minot 
coUected  such  data  in  1914.. 

ObserBoiions  in  1914.  Newburgh  and  Minot*  postulated  that  if 
it  be  true  that  grave  symptoms  and  death  in  pneumonia  are  due  to 
failure  of  the  vasomotor  apparatus,  then  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
divide  persons  ill  with  pneumonia  into  two  groups: 

1.  A  group  in  which  the  vasomotor  apparatus  is  intact. 

2.  A  group  in  which  the  vasomotor  apparatus  is  seriously  injured. 
In  the  first  group,  blood-pressure  measurements  ought  to  form  a 
curve  which  does  not  divei^  widely  from  the  normal.  In  the 
second  group  the  blood-pressure  ought  to  be  low  in  proportion  to  the 

'  A.  Lambert,  Blood-pressure  in  Pneumonia,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Asaoc.,  1911.  Ivii. 
1SZ7. 

'  Ueber  daa  Verhalten  dea  arMriUeo  Btutdrucka  bei  acuten  Infectionskrankheiten, 
Vollkmana's  kl.  Vonrage,  469. 

■  The  Blood-presaure  !□  Paeumoiiia,  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  IS14,  xiv,  46. 
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gravity  of  the  symptoms,  and  it  should  be  very  low  indeed  as  death 
app^aches. 

In  order  to  decide  the  question,  Newburgh  and  Minot  compared 
the  course  of  the  systolic  pressure  in  19  fatal  cases  with  the  pressure 
in  26  cases  which  recovered.  The  resultant  curves*  clearly  showed 
that  the  systolic  pressure  in  the  fatal  cases  were  continuously  above 
the  systolic  pressure  of  the  persons  who  recovered. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  persistently  low  blood-pressures 
are  not  of  common  occurrence  in  individuals  dying  of  pneumonia. 
Consequently,  failure  of  the  peripheral  circulation  cannot  be  a 
common  cause  of  death  in  pneumonia. 

The  State  of  the  Vasomotor  Centre.  It  might  seem  logi- 
cally superfluous  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  vasomotor  centre  in 
pneumonia  after  demonstrating  that  the  blood-pr^sure  is  not 
abnormally  low,  since  if  the  vasomotor  nervous  mechanism  were 
seriously  impaired  the  blood-pressure  would  of  necessity  be  low. 
So  important,  however,  is  the  condition  of  the  vasomotor  apparatus 
in  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  pneumonia  that  additional  proof 
of  its  normal  state  cannot  be  unwelcome.  Not  less  important  is  tfae 
examination  of  the  state  of  the  vasomotor  arcs  concerned  in  main- 
taining the  normal  reflexes  by  which  peripheral  stimuli  may  vary 
the  blood-pressure  and  thus  increase  or  diminish  the  blood  supply 
to  the  lungs  and  other  vascular  areas.  It  is  particularly  desirable 
that  this  evidence  be  supplied  by  experiments  on  animals.  Evi- 
dence will  now  be  furnished  that  the  vasomotor  centre  and  Its 
afferent  and  efferent  nerves  are  normal  ih  pneumonia. 

The  Neg<Uive  Observations  of  Romberg.  Romberg  and  his  asso- 
ciates' attempted  such  experiments  in  1899.  In  order  to  test  the 
state  of  the  vasomotor  mechanism  they  made  use  of  the  fact  that 
certain  stimuli  arising  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  call  forth 
reflex  activity  of  the  vasomotor  cells  in  the  blulb.  Impulses  origin- 
ating in  these  cells  cause  constriction  of  the  small  arteries  with  con- 
sequent elevation  of  blood-pressure.  Absence  of  this  reflex  is  evi- 
dence of  physiological  failure  of  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  arc 
over  which  the  impulses  travel,  provided  experimental  errors  are 
excluded. 

Romberg  and  his  associates  produced  a  fatal  pneumococeus 
septicemia  in  rabbits  by  inoculating  virulent  cultures  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  then  examined  the  state  of  the  vasomotor  reflex  in  various 
stages  of  the  disease  by  observing  the  effect  on  the  carotid  blood- 
pressure  of  electrical  stimuli  applied  to  the  anal  and  nasal  mucous 
monbranes. 

'  The  curves  la  teFerecce  will  be  fouod  in  the  commuDication  by  Newbursh  and 
Minot,  loc.  cit. 

'  Romberg,  P&ssler,  Bruhns,  MQller,  Experimentelle  UntersuchuDiEan  Dber  -die 
ollgemeine  Patbologie  der  Krcialaiifstdrung  bei  acuten  InFectionakrankheiten,  Arch, 
f.   klin.   Med.,    IS90.   Iiiv,   662. 
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In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  sensory  stimuli  always  caused  a 
marked  elevation  of  blood-pressure.  At  a  later  period,  when  the 
appearance  of  the  animals  suggested  the  approach  of  death  and  the 
temperature  was  falling,  the  reflexes  were  still  present  but  did  not 
attain  the  normal  height.  Finally,  when  the  animal  was  in  a  state 
of  collapse  and  death  was  imminent  no  rise  of  blood-pressure  fol- 
lowed peripheral  stimulation.  As  a  result  of  their  observations, 
Romberg  and  his  co-workers  believed  that  they  had  proved  that 
death  in  acute  infectious  diseases  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  centre  in  the  medulla. 

These  experiments  had  a  great  effect  on  clinical  opinion.  Phy- 
sicians on  both  continents  accepted  the  new  theory  without  qualifi- 
cations and  began  to  direct  their  chief  therapeutic  efforts  in  pneu- 
monia against  the  ever-threatening  or  already  existing  vasomotor 
paralysis.  Hence  the  almost  universal  administration  of  strych- 
nin, cafTein,  camphor,  adrenalin,  and  salt  solution  in  this  disease. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  evidence  upon  which  this  hypo- 
thesis is  based  is  of  the  negative  sort.  It  rests  entirely  upon  a 
failure  to  obtain  certain  physiological  responses.  It  is  accord- 
ingly exposed  to  the  vital  defect  inherent  in  all  negative  evidence. 
Such  negative  testimony  is  valuable  only  when  positive  evidence  is 
lacking. 

Posiiite  Observations.  Porter  and  Newbui^h'  have  recently  com- 
pleted experiments  on  animals  from  which  they  obtained  positive 
information  regarding  this  problem.  They  produced  not  only 
pneumococcic  septicemia  in  rabbits,  but  also  acute  fatal  pneumonia 
in  rabbits,  cats,  and  dogs.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the 
vasomotor  apparatus,  they  measured  the  vasomotor  reflex.  But 
instead  of  using  precarious  reflexes  from  the  mucous  membranes. 
Porter  and  Newburgh  exposed  and  cut  the  depressor  and  the  sciatic 
nerves  and  stimulated  the  central  ends. 

Several  reasons  make  blood-pressure  data  obtained  from  stimu- 
lation of  the  depressor  nerve  specially  valuable.  Since  the  depressor 
nerve  is  composed  entirely  of  fibers  which  are  afferent  to  the  vaso- 
motor centre,  impulses  pass  directly  over  this  nerve  to  the  centre. 
Other  nerves  contain  fibers  of  widely  different  function.  In  many 
cases  impulses  must  first  pass  through  the  spinal  cord  where  the 
vasomotor  fibers  may  be  exposed  to  influences  not  present  in  the 
case  of  the  depressor  nerve.  The  chance  of  error  is  increased  when 
the  stimulating  current  is  applied  to  the  unbroken  skin  or  mucous 
membrane  instead  of  directly  to  a  nerve  trunk.  The  depressor 
reflex  may  be  measured  in  the  absence  of  curare.  The  latter,  unless 
given  with  the  greatest  eare,  may  interfere  seriously  with  the  work 
of  the  heart  and  may  cause  a  large  fall  of  blood-pressure.  Even 
under  the  best  conditions,  vasomotor  reflexes  are  often  absent  for 
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Fia.  1. — The  upper  line  is  the 
membrane  manomoter.  The  lowi 
the  Amer.  Jour.  Phyaiol.,  1914.  ix 


Fio,  2. — Showing  the  cITect  of  stimulation  of  the  sciatic  and  of  the  depressor 
nerve  in  a  cat  ,iiear  death  from  pneunionia.  (Reprinted  tromj  the  Amer,  Jour. 
Physiol.,  1914,. XXXV,  No.  1.) 
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a  number  of  moments  after  its  injection.  The  use  of  curare  neces- 
sitates the  employment  of  artificial  respiration  with  its  inherent 
chances  of  error.  The  reflex  from  the  sciatic  nerve  and  from  the 
skin  or  mucous  membranes  can  be  measured  only  after  the  admin- 
istration of  curare. 

In  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  in  experiments  of  this  type 
it  is  obvious  that  the  vasomotor  reflexes  must  be  measured  when 
the  animals  are  near  death.  That  Porter  and  Newburgh  actually 
measured  the  reflexes  of  animals  in  such  a  state  is  apparent  from 
the  following  protocol:  Further  evidence  may  be  had  by  consulting 
their  publication  in  the  Amerkan  Journal  of  Physiology.^ 

Experiment,  March  17, 1914, 10  a.m.  A  cat  weighing  3000  grams 
was  etherized  and  25  c.c.  of  a  twenty-four-hour  culture  of  the 
pseudopneumococcus  was  injected  into  a  bronchus. 

March  18,  9.30  a.m.  The  temperature  was  34"  C.  The  respira- 
tion was  markedly  labored  and  of  the  type  seen  in  laryngeal  stenosis. 
The  animal  was  relaxed  and  lying  prone  and  seemed  at  the  point  of 
death.  It  was  immediately  placed  on  the  operating  board  and 
given  a  few  whiffs  of  ether. 

At  10  a.m.  both  vagi  were  cut. 

At  10.45  a.m.  1  c.c.  of  curare  was  cautiously  given.  Stimulation 
of  the  central  end  of  the  left  vagus  at  11.10  a.m.  caused  the  pressure 
to  fall  from  80  to  46  mm,  Hg,  (Fig.  1). 

At  11.55  A.M.  stimulation  of  the  sciatic  raised  the  pressure  from 
45  to  65  mm.  (45  per  cent.).    The  animal  was  now  killed. 

Autopsy.  The  total  lung  area,  except  the  tip  of  the  left  upper 
lobe  and  the  extreme  edge  of  two  other  lobes,  was  mottled,  gray  red, 
6nD,  non-crepitant,  and  voluminous.  The  cut  surface,  also  gray 
red,  was  moist  and  exuded  seropus.  Scattered  through  the  lung 
were  may  areas  of  hemorrhage  and  necrosis.  The  liver  contained 
very  many  small  foci  of  hemorrhage.  The  spleen  was  large  and 
soft.  The  pericardium  and  endocardium  showed  several  small 
areas  of  hemorrhage. 

These  experunents  prove  that  the  vasomotor  centre  was  not 
impaired  in  any  of  the  examples  of  fatal  pneumonia  studied. 

Summary.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  main 
arguments  offered  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  peripheral 
circulation  is  paralyzed  in  pneumonia.  The  first  argument  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  blood-pressure  is  abnormally 
'  low  in  fatal  pneumonia.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  assumption 
is  incorrect.  The  second  argument  is  that  the  vasomotor  reflexes 
are  absent  in  fatal  pneumococcus  septicemia.  This  has  been  dis- 
proved by  positive  data  showing  that  the  vasomotor  reflexes  are 
normal  in  fatal  pneumonia. 

The  conclusion  that  the  vasomotor  apparatus  is  not  impaired  in 
pneumonia  is  fully  warranted. 
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CONCEBNINQ  TASOMOTOB  AND  TROPHIC  DISTUBBANCES  OF 
THE  UPPER  EXTBEMITIES;  WITH  PARTICULAR  REFER- 
ENCE TO  THRORIBO'ANGIITIS  OBIJTERANS. 


By  Leo  Buerger,  M.D., 


It  is  not  generally  known  to  clinicians  that  certain  well-reeognized 
vasomotor  and  trophic  disturbances  of  the  extremities  may,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  the  clinical  manifestations  of  occluded  vessels,  and 
may  also,  on  the  other  hand,  be  associated  with  arteries  and  veins 
that  are  organically  intact.  To  the  latter  group  belong  those 
interesting  symptom  complexes  which  have  been  described  under 
the  name  Raynaud's  disease,  erj-thromelalgia  and  acroparesthesia, 
multiple  neurotic  gangrene,  scleroderma,  sclerodactyly,  and  chronic 
acro-asphyxia.  Considerable  attention  has  been  focussed  upon  these 
conditions,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  differentiate  various 
discrete  syndromes  under  the  above-mentioned  appellations.  It 
is  conceded  that  all  have  one  feature  in  common,  thai  the  arteries 
and  veins  have  suffered  no  organic  alteration  in  their  patency.  Com- 
paratively little,  however,  has  been  written  to  show  that  there  is  a 
distinct  clinical  and  pathological  entity,  thriymbo-angiiiis  obliterans, 
with  which  there  may  be  associated  clinical  manifestations  almost 
identical  with  those  that  belong  to  these  other  diseases.  It  is  of  no 
little  importance  to  be  aware  of  this  fact  and  to  be  able  to  recognize 
that  there  is  a  disease  whose  symptoms  depend  upon  vascular 
occlusion,  for  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  the  two  tj-pes  of 
affections  are  in  no  way  identical. 

A  clinical  study  of  200  cases  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans 
during  the  last  eight  years  (1906  to  1914)  has  enabled  me  to  watch 
the  course  of  this  remarkable  disease  through  all  its  clinical  stages- 
Many  of  the  cases  have  been  followed  from  five  to  eight  years,  and 
the  presence  of  interesting  mutations  in  the  symptomatology  could 
be  recorded.  It  was  found  that  in  a  certain  number  of  the  patients 
the  upper  extremities  are  involved,  although  it  is  usually  believed 
that  only  the  lower  extremities  are  affected.  And  particularly 
here  were  patients'  histories  encountered  that  singularly  emphasized 
the  unreliability'  of  clinical  signs  alone  in  diagnosis.  Furthermore, 
as  shall  be  shown  in  some  instances,  thrombo-angiitis  may,  by 
virtue  of  the  predominance  of  certain  objective  phenomena,  mas- 
querade as  almost  any  of  the  true  vasomotor  and  trophic  diseases. 
Yet  a  careful  study  of  each  and  every  case  will  almost  always  make 
possible  the  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  pnjcess. 
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It  may  be  of  some  clinicftl  interest,  therefore,  to  present  here 
(1)  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  various  forms  in  which  the 
disease  may  affect  the  upper  extremities,  where  thrombo-angiitis 
obliterans  is  most  frequently  mistaken  for  other  affections,  and  (2) 
to  point  out  upon  what  features  the  diagnosis  of  the  malady  may 
be  made. 

A  survery  of  the  histories  shows  that  the  upper  extremities  may 
be  clinically  involved  in  the  following  ways;  (1)  without  subjective 
symptoms;  (2)  with  vasomotor  symptoms  predominating;  (3) 
with  trophic  disturbances  alone;  (4)  with  gangrene  of  slight  extent; 
(5)  with  extensive  gangrene  threatening  the  viability  of  the 
extremity;  (6)  with  extensive  atrophy  of  the i  hand  and  forearm; 
and  (7)  with  changes  simulating  scleroderma  and  sclerodactyly, 

I.  T^ROMBO-ANGirris  Obliterans  of  the  Upper  Extremities 
Without  Symptoms.  Just  as  in  thrombo-an^itis  of  the  lower . 
extremities,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  radial  or  ulnar  artery,  or 
both,  become  gradually  closed  without  the  patient's  experiencing 
any  noticeable  symptoms.  In  some  instances,  absence  of  pulsation 
was  discovered  during  a  routine  physical  examination;  in  others, 
where  symptoms  were  present  in  the  lower  extremities,  investi- 
gation of  the  radial  and  ulnar  vessels  had  demonstrated  their 
occlusion.  ' 

Case  I. — J.  A.,  male,  aged  forty  years,  Russian,  began  to  have 
trouble  in  the  right  leg  ten  years  ago  (1904),  pain  coming  on  during 
walking,  subsiding  when  at  rest.  Gangrene  of  the  little  and  of  the 
big  toes  developed,  leading  to  amputation  of  the  leg  at  its  middle 
in  1906.  Since  1908,  simitar  symptoms  involved  the  left  leg,  and 
the  first  and  second  toes  became  ulcerated,  also  requiring  amputa- 
tion. During  the  period  of  clinical  observation  the  right  radial 
pulse  gradually  disappeared,  although  no  vasomotor  or  trophic 
manifestations  could  be  elicited  on  examination.  The  patient  was 
lost  sight  of  so  that  the  further  course  could  not  be  followed. 

The  symptoms  of  Raynaud's  disease,  too,  may  be  closely  mim- 
icked, as  in  the  following  cases: 

II,  Cases  in  which  Vasomotor  Phenomena  Preponderate. 
Such  an  instance  is  described  in  the  following  history,  where,  after 
about  ten  years  of  migrating  phlebitis,  and  the  usual  circulatory 
dbturbances  of  the  lower  extremities,  distinct  evidences  of  involve- 
ment of  the  vessels  of  the  arm  and  hand  supervened. 

Case  II. — ^A.  B.,  male,  aged  thirty-one  years,  Russian,  noticed 
the  appearance  of  smalt  hard  lumps  under  and  hi  the  skin  of  the 
calf  of  both  legs  in  1904  (ten  years  ago).  They  were  painful, 
lasted  for  a  few  days  or  a  week  or  more,  and  would  then  disappear 
(migrating  phlebitis).  For  three  years  similar  lumps  and  strands 
would  come  and  go  over  the  lower  and  inner  side  of  the  right  thigh. 
About  seven  years  ago  he  began  to  experience  cramp-like  pain 
in  the  right  foot  and  calf  of  the  leg  on  walking.     Later  the  right 
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foot  became  "cold."    An  ulcer  developed  on  the  third  toe  and 
showed  no  tendency  to  heal. 

For  seven  years  he  has  been  suffering  with  similar  symptoms  in 
both  legs  and  feet,  the  typical  symptoms  of  pulseless  vesseb, 
erythromelia,  ischemia  in  the  elevated  position,  and  gangrene  of 
several  toes  being  present.  He  now  (1914)  has  already  lost  four 
toes  of  the  left  foot  and  two  of  the  right. 

Four  months  ago  his  right  hand  began  to  trouble  him.  In  cold 
weather  it  would  become  very  pale,  particularly  the  little  finger. 
On  warming  the  hand,  color  would  gradually  return.  Of  late, 
however,  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  has  been  bluish  for  days  at  a 
time,  although  excessive  heat  seems  to  bring  back  a  normal  color. 

Physical  Examination,  May  6,  1914.  The  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries  of  both  sides  pulsate  distinctly.  Both  hands  perspire 
-  profusely,  and  are  somewhat  cold.  The  tip  of  the  little  finger  of 
the  right  hand  is  cyanotic  and  deeply  discolored  over  its  palmar 
aspect.  Pressure  over  this  part  elicits  some  pain.  Roentgen-ray 
examination  of  the  hand  is  negative. 

On  July  31,  1914,  patient  says  that  the  little  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  right  hand  feel  cold.  Scales  form  on  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger,  and  when  these  separate,  leave  a  healed  depression.  He  has 
no  pain. 

Physical  examination  shows  that  both  the  little  finger  and  the 
thumb  are  distinctly  cold  to  the  touch,  the  coldness  extending  to 
the  base  of  the  fingers.  The  other  hand  and  fingers  are  warm.  ■ 
The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  pulsate  well.  On  elevation  there  is 
no  appreciable  change  in  the  color  of  the  fingers. 

In  short  we  have  here  an  example  of  thrombo-angiitis  in  which 
vasomotor  symptoms  initiate  the  onset  of  the  disease  in  the  upper 
extremities.  Previous  experience  warrants  the  assumption  that 
we  may  either  expect  a  complete  cessation  of  the  symptoms  in  the 
hands,  if  adequate  collaterals  be  established,  or  progressive  occlusion 
of  vessels  until  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  become  obliterated  or 
until  gangrene  ensues. 

Case  III.— J,  v.,  male,  aged  thirty-four  years,  Russian,  admitted 
to  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  (Dr.  Lustgarten's  service)  December 
17,  1907,  says  that  three  and  a  half  years  previously  he  noticed 
that  his  fingers  were  cold  but  not  blue.  The  following  winter  the 
same  symptoms  returned,  but,  in  addition,  the  skin  of  the  tip  of 
the  right  middle  finger  became  dry  and  a  "wound"  spontaneously- 
developed.  For  the  past  two  years  his  hands  would  get  blue, 
cold,  and  numb  on  exposure  to  cold,  their  natural  color  returning 
in  a  warm  room.  There  was  never  any  pallor.  A  sort  of  "  sticking" 
pain  in  the  finger  tips  would  regularly  accompany  the  state  of 
blueness. 

Physical  Examination,  December  17,  1907.  Both  hands  are 
deeply  cyanotic  up  to  the  wrist,  and  very  cold.   During  the  examina- 
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tion  bright-red  or  crimson-colored  spots  can  be  seen  to  appear  in 
the  dorsum  and  palm.  Over  the  back  of  the  hand  these  red  blotches 
become  very  distinct  and  do  not  shade  off  into  the  blue  areas.  The 
two  distal  phalanges  remain  deep  blue.  If  the  hands  be  observed 
for  a  stilt  longer  time  (five  minutes)  the  red  color  becomes  paler 
and  is  mottled  with  a  yellowish-pink;  at  times  a  totally  different 
and  much  lighter  shade,  variegated  with  red  and  blue,  will  com- 
pletely replace  the  deep  colors  first  noted.  In  the  pahn  the  red 
areas  are  not  so  apparent,  but  they  also  give  way  at  times  to  the 
lighter  shades.  The  terminal  phalanges  of  the  ring  fingers  are 
enlarged,  those  of  the  middle  fingers  somewhat  less  so.  When  the 
hands  are  held  above  the  head  for  two  or  more  minutes  the  red- 
ness disappears,  a  pale  sickly  purple  remaining.  The  radials  and 
brachials  pulsate  well. 

In  the  lower  extremity  a  similar  picture  is  present,  but  there  are 
evidences  of  obliteration  of  the  v^sels.  The  right  dorsalis  pedis 
cannot  be  felt,  although  palpated  on  many  occasions  from  December 
17,  1907,  to  January  20,  1908.  In  the  left  dorsalis  pedis  there  is 
fair  pulsation.  There  is  ischemia  in  the  elevated  position  of  the 
legs,  as  evidence  of  the  impaired  vascular  supply,  and  bespeaking 
the  presence  of  the  lesion,  thrombo-angiitis. 

If  such  an  exquisite  example  of  vasomotor  disturbance  can  belong 
to  a  case  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
confusion  should  exist  in  the  differentiation  of  the  symptoms  due 
to  neurogenous  and  organic  lesions  of  the  vessels.  What  the 
distinguishing  points  are  upon  which  the  diagnosb  must  be  based 
will  be  discu^ed  later  in  the  paper. 

III.  Cases  wtth  Trophic  Disorders  Only.  In  some  patients, 
distinctive  signs  of  an  affection  of  the  upper  extremities  manifest 
themselves  as  trophic  dbturbances  not  extensive  enough  to  lead  to 
gangrene.  The  disease  may  be  wholly  overlooked  by  the  patient 
and,  when  the  lesion  has  healed,  it  may  be  subsequently  referred  to 
by  him  as  a  slight  "sore"  or  "ulcer"  developing  without  cause. 
Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  the  lower  extremities 
and  for  the  changes  in  the  radial  pulse  the  nature  of  the  trophic 
disorders  would  be  difficult  of  solution. 

Case  IV. — T.  S.,  aged  thirty-one  years,  Russian,  consulted  me 
in  May,  1914,  because  of  the  condition  of  his  left  foot.  Three  and  a 
half  years  previously  he  experienced  pain  in  the  sole  of  the  left 
foot  on  walking  and  was  treated  for  rheumatism.  Two  years  after 
the  onset  a  sore  developed  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes  of  the 
left  foot  and  another  one  on  the  tip  of  the  big  toe  of  the  left  foot. 
Since  then  the  foot  became  red  and  the  little  toe  gangrenous,  falling 
off  about  a  year  ago.  About  this  time  his  right  leg  began  to  trouble 
him,  the  symptoms  being  pain  in  the  calf  on  walking. 

Two  and  a  half  months  ago  there  developed  a  spontaneous 
ulcer  over  the  middle  phalanx  of  the  right  hand,  not  accompanied 
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by  any  evidence  of  inflammation,  hardly  painful,  and  not  brought 
about  by  any  injurj'.  He  was  treated  for  this  for  about  eight  weeks, 
when  the  wound  healed. 

Physical  Examination,  May,  1914.  Over  the  middle  phalanx 
of  the  right  hand  there  b  an  irregularly  shaped  scar,  about  8  mm. 
in  length  and  4  mm.  in  width,  evidently  the  site  of  the  old  healed 
lesion.    The  right  radial  pulse  is  not  perceptible. 

We  have  here  a  typical  case  of  thrombo-angiitis  of  the  lower 
extremities,  first  involving  the  left  then  the  right  lower  extremity, 
and  three  years  later  manifesting  itself  also  in  the  hand,  with 
trophic  disturbances  and  obliteration  of  the  radial  artery. 

rv.  Cases  with  Gangrene  of  Slight  Extent.  Not  a  small 
number  of  the  patients  that  suffer  with  occlusion  of  the  vessels  of 
the  upper  extremities  come  to  us  with  a  history  of  having  had  pain 
in  the  tip  of  one  of  the  fingers  for  a  considerable  time.  This  is 
followed  by  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin,  usually  reddening  of 
the  tip  of  the  fingers,  as  if  it  were  inflamed.  Later  there  develops 
a  sore  or  the  skin  changes  color  and  becomes  gangrenous,  usually 
at  the  tip  of  a  finger,  although  the  lateral  margin  of  the  finger  may 
be  first  affected.  The  following  three  cases  are  examples  of  this 
group: 

Case  V. — L.  B.,  aged  forty-eight  years,  Russian,  male,  ad- 
mitted to  Mt,  Sinai  Hospital  (Dr.  Lilienthal's  service),  May  1, 
1910,  says  that  his  left  leg  was  amputated  below  the  knee  some 
ten  years  ago.  Six  years  later  he  lost  his  right  leg  in  the  same  way. 
Now  for  six  months  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  has  been  painful 
and  red  at  the  tip;  this  has  since  improved.  Four  months  ago  the 
index  finger  of  the  right  hand  also  became  red  and  painful,  and 
during  the  last  three  weeks  the  greater  part  of  the  last  phalanx 
has  become  mortified. 

Physical  examination  shows  an  old  scar  at  the  tip  of  the  left 
index  finger  and  poor  radial  and  brachial  pulse.  The  terminal 
phalanx  of  the  right  index  finger  is  completely  exposed,  the  dry 
bone  presenting.    On  elevation  of  the  right  hand,  marked  ischemia 

The  right  radial  pulse  is  absent,  the  brachial  only  faintiy  pulsating. 
The  gangrenous  process  is  evidently  progressing,  since  a  portion  of 
the  second  phalanx  is  already  involved. 

Case  VI. — D.  B.,  aged  thirty-five  years,  male,  Russian,  first 
examined  by  me  on  July  16,  1904,  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  He 
had  been  treated  in  the  hospital  eight  years  previously  for  "  phle- 
bitis" of  the  right  leg.  A  portion  (five  inches)  of  a  targe  vein  was 
diseased  at  that  time,  the  history  recording  that  the  process  was 
"migrating,"  moving  up  and  down  the  thigh.  He  says  that  this 
trouble  lasted  off  and  on  for  two  years.  In  1903  there  were  "lumps" 
in  and  under  the  skin  of  the  righ  leg  and  then  three  months  later 
in  the  left  leg.     Such  swellings  would  last  a  week,  develop  into 
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hard,  "  tender  spots,"  with  a  covering  of  red  skin,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion three  such  spots  appeared  on  the  left  arm  in  front  of  and  just 
below  the  elbow. 

Physical  Examination,  July,  1904.  In  the  left  antecubital 
region  there  is  a  thickened,  slightly  reddened  cord  about  two 
inches  long.  Another  b  situated  on  the  ulnar  aspect  of  the  same 
forearm  near  the  elbow.  The  right  forearm  presents  a  similar  vein 
about  three  inches  from  the  elbow;  the  skin  is  not  reddened.  On 
the  inner  side  of  the  right  cubital  space  a  subcutaneous,  adherent 
nodule  can  be  felt;  it  is  very  tender.  There  are  several  such  nodules 
in  the  right  calf  and  smaller  ones  over  the  left  shin  bone.  No 
edema,  but  slight  cyanosis  of  both  legs  in  the  pendent  position. 
A  portion  of  one  of  the  thrombosed  arm  veins  was  extirpated  for 
study. 

Course.  A  year  later  (1905)  symptoms  referable  to  an  affection 
of  the  deep  vessels  of  the  left  lower  extremity  manifested  them- 
selves, namely,  coldness  and  blueness  of  the  left  foot  and  super- 
ficial ulcers  on  the  toes.  In  February,  1907,  he  developed  a  gan- 
grenous patch  at  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
His  doctor  had  been  treating  him  for  a  "felon"  of  the  middle  finger 
of  the  right  hand.  His  hand  had  been  cold  for  several  weeks  and 
the  middle  finger  painful.  Four  weeks  previously  a  black,  "dead" 
spot  appeared  at  the  tip  of  the  finger,  and  since  then,  what  with 
cutting  it  and  self-treatment,  he  thought  that  the  present  intensely 
painful  affection  had  overtaken  him. 

Physical  Examination,  February  1,  1907.  A  portion  of  the  tip 
of  the  middle  finger  is  gangrenous;  there  is  no  infection;  the  distal 
phalanx  seems  to  take  part  in  the  process  of  mortification. 

On  holding  both  hands  above  die  head  for  some  time  the  right 
becomes  appreciably  more  ischemic  than  the  left;  It  does  not 
attain  the  cadaveric  hue  characteristic  of  the  lower  extremities, 
but  becomes  markedly  pale,  a  bluish-red  tinge  remaining  in  the 
distal  phalanges.  The  pain  is  not  increased  in  this  portion.  In 
the  dependent  position  the  color  rapidly  deepens  in  the  left  hand, 
soon  assuming  a  reddish-blue  hue,  th^  fingers  being  particularly 
discolored.  Both  radial  pulses  are  felt,  the  left  somewhat .  small. 
On  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  just  over  one  of  these  veins,  there  is  a 
bean-sized,  indurated  area;  the  skin  over  it  is  adherent  and  tender. 
About  one  inch  above  the  wrist,  behind  the  radius,  there  is  a 
reddened,  hard  cord  more  than  an  inch  in  length  (doubtless  a 
thrombosed  vein).    The  finger  improves  very  slowly. 

Here  there  is  most  beautifully  illustrated  that  group  of  cases  in 
which  a  long  period  of  "migratin_g  phlebitis,"  first  of  the  lower  and 
then  of  the  upper  extremities,  dominates  the  clinical  picture.  Then, 
when  the  signs  of  impaired  circulation  of  the  legs  have  become  well 
established,  the  hands,  too,  show  unequivocal  marks  of  the  closure 
of  small  distal  arteries,  in  the  form  of  small  areas  of  gangrene. 
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Case  VII. — M.  S.,  aged  forty-seven  years,  Russian,  was  admitted 
to  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  on  June  25,  1907,  ^ving  the  following  history: 
About  eight  or  nine  months  ago  he  noticed  that  the  fourth  toe 
of  the  left  foot  was  cold,  blue,  and  painful.  About  four  months 
ago  the  pain  became  so  severe  that  he  consulted  a  physician,  who 
told  him  that  an  infection  had  taken  place.  Since  tiiis  time  a  sore 
developed  under  the  nail  and  the  nail  bed  became  black. 


Fia,  1. — Tropliic  chaDge*  in  indpx  finger  of  Case  VII. 

Physical  examination  showed  coinplete  gangrene  of  the  distal 
half  of  the  fourth  toe  of  the  left  foot,  absence  of  pulsation  in  the 
dorsalis  pedis  artery,  an  area  of  superficial  gangrene  of  the  akin  on 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  intense  erythromelia  (hyperemia  of  the  foot) 
in  the  dependent  position,  and  marked  ischemia  in  the  elevated 
position.  June  28,  1907,  amputation  was  done  hy  Dr.  J.  Wiener 
through  the  tarsometatarsal  articulation.  On  July  5,  re-amputation 
was  done  through  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  the  wound  healing 
slowly. 

In  1910  the  disease  began  to  involve  the  right  leg  in  the  same 
tjpical  manner,  leading  also  to  dry  gangrene  of  the  fourth  toe. 
When  examined  in  March  the  popliteal,  posterior,  tibial,  and 
dorsalis  pedis  of  the  right  leg  could  not  be  felt. 

In  short  we  have  a  typical  case  of  thrombo-angiitls  obliterans. 
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first  involving  the  left  lower  extremity  leading  to  gangrene,  amputa- 
tion, aad  some  three  years  later  involving  the  right  leg. 

In  March,  1914,  I  ^ain  saw  the  patient,  who  now  complains 
of  symptoms  in  the  left  hand. 

March  18,  1914,  For  several  months  he  has  had  pain  in  the  tip 
of  the  left  index  finger  and  lately  the  finger  has  changed  color, 
becoming  withered  and  glossy. 

Physical  examiTtation  shows  an  ulcer  at  the  tip  of  the  left  index 
finger,  the  live  skin  above  it  atrophied  and  glossy,  the  hand  some- 
what smaller  than  the  other,  and  the  fourth  finger  of  the  same 
hand  distinctly  shrunken.  The  radial  pulse  of  this  hand  cannot 
be  felt  {Fig.  1). 

We  are  evidently  dealing  here  with  a  case  in  which  some  seven 
years  after  the  onset  of  the  disease  in  the  lower  extremities  the 
left  upper  extremity  became  attacked,  as  evidenced  by  ulceration 
and  trophic  dbturbances. 

An  interesting  group  is  formed  by  those  patients  in  whom  trophic 
disturbances  and  gangrene  are  the  salient  features.  These  are  the 
cases  so  often  confused  with  Raynaud's  disease.  In  our  experience 
the  lower  extremities  are  regularly  involved  at  some  time  or  other, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  watch  carefully  for  the  advent 
of  the  typical  symptoms  in  these,  so  that  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  phenomena  in  the  fingers  and  hands  may  be  made.  The  follow- 
ing two  histories  will  well  illustrate  the  cases  in  which: 

V.  Extensive  Gangrene  Threatens  the  Viability  of  the 
Extremity.  Case  VIII. — A.  K.,  male,  aged  twenty-seven  years, 
Russian,  was  admitted  to  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  January  4,  1908. 
About  two  years  previously  he  had  had  severe  pain  in  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  finger  became  cold,  at  times  very 
blue,  and  extremely  painful.  These  symptoms  persisted  for  about 
two  months,  when  he  was  told  to  have  the  nail  removed.  Shortly 
after  this  was  done  the  tip  of  the  finger  became  dry  and  black. 
After  several  months  the  terminal  phalanx  separated  spontaneously, 
but  a  wound  remained  which  refused  to  heal. 

For  about  two  months  his  left  hand  has  been  affected,  there 
being  excruciating  pain  in  the  left  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
and  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand  also  being  somewhat  painful 
for  two  months.  He  thinks  that  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  of  the 
left  hand  first  became  dark  blue  or  purple,  and  lately  has  become 
dry  and  black. 

Pkyfuxil  Examination,  January  4,  1906,  shows  that  the  distal 
phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  is  absent,  the  tip 
of  the  fourth  finger  showing  a  small  patch  of  dry  gangrene  of  the 
left  hand;  there  is  beginning  gangrene  of  the  distal  phalanx  of  the 
middle  finger. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  later,  February  24,  1907,  he  was 
again  admitted  to  the  hospital,  presenting  evidences  of  thrombo- 
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angiitis  of  the  left  foot.  The  second  toe  of  the  left  foot  had  been 
ulcerated  for  about  three  months,  and  gradually  all  the  toes  of  that 
foot,  except  the  fourth,  became  involved  in  the  same  process. 

Physical  Examination,  February  24,  1907.  Left  foot:  On  the 
dorsal  and  plantar  surfaces  of  the  great  toe  there  are  ulcers.  A 
similar  condition  is  found  at  the  tip  of  the  second  toe  and  on  the 
plantar  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  fifth  toe.  The  skin  about  the 
ulcer  is  sloughing  and  shows  no  tendency  to  heal. 

The  right  foot  is  negative.  The  right  hand  shows  an  absence  of 
the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  third  finger.     Both  hands  are  cyanosed. 

March  22.    Amputation  of  the  toe.    Wound  does  not  heal. 

May  17,    Re-amputation  through  the  leg,  by  Dr.  C.  Elsberg, 

Physical  Examination,  May  20,  1907.  The  left  radial  pulse  is 
absent  and  the  artery  appears  to  be  converted  into  a  hard  cord. 
In  the  right  radial  artery  a  very  faint  pulse  is  perceptible.  The 
brachial  artery  seems  to  be  much  thickened,  although  ^e  pulsation 
is  good.  Ever  since  amputation  of  the  left  leg  was  done,  the  stump 
was  painful,  discolored,  bluish,  presenting  a  wound  that  failed  to 
heal.-  Finally,  on  January  2,  1909,  the  patient  consented  to  re- 
amputation.  I  performed  the  Gritti-Stokes  amputation,  the  stump 
healing  kindly. 

January  3,  1909.  The  tip  of  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand 
presented  a  small  spot  of  gangrene  about  1  cm.  in  diameter.  The 
distal  phalanx  of  the  little  finger  is  absent.  The  nail  of  the  fourth 
finger  is  deformed  and  thickened.  In  the  dependent  position  the 
fingers  become  cyanotic,  with  a  slight  increase  in  the  normal  red 
color.  The  left  hand  is  normal  as  regards  color,  but  the  nail  of  the 
middle  finger  as  well  as  the  tip  of  the  finger  are  very  much  de- 
formed. 

The  right  radial  artery  is  felt  as  a  cord,  and  no  pulse  can  be 
detected;  the  ulnar  artery  is  also  pulseless;  the  brachial  pulse  is 
poor.  The  left  radial  artery  is  faint,  the  ulnar  cannot  be  felt,  the 
brachial  also  is  poor.  In  the  elevated  position  the  right  hand 
becomes  somewhat  paler  than  the  left,  but  neither  becomes  very 
much  blanched. 

Lower  extremity:  The  stump  is  in  good  condition.  The  right 
foot  shows  evidences  of  development  of  thrombo-angiitis,  the 
dorsalis  pedis  and  posterior  tibial  arteries  being  absent,  and  there 
are  other  evidences  of  involvement  of  tliat  leg. 

December  30.  The  fifth  finger  of  the  right  hand  presents  an 
ulcer  at  the  tip,  the  result  of  the  separation  of  a  gangrenous  patch. 
He  says  that  he  has  had  pain  in  that  finger  for  about  three  months, 
and  that  gangrene  set  in  about  three  weeks  ago. 

February,  1910,  The  trophic  disturbances,  involving  the  little 
finger  of  the  right  hand  seem  to  be  progressive.  The  tip  of  the 
finger  shows  advancing  gangrene,  the  rest  of  the  finger  is  swollen 
and  red.     In  the  dependent  position  the  third  and  fourth  fingers 
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become  intensely  red  and  slit;htly  cyanotic.     I*ft  hand:  Here  there 
has  been  no  progression  of  the  symptoms. 


Fia*.  2  and  3.— H»ml«  in  Cuae  VIM,  i 
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February  2,  1910.  The  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  was  ampu- 
tated (Figs.  2  and  3). 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  those  cases  of  thrombo-angiitis 
obliterans  in  which  the  symptoms  first  make  their  appearance  in 
the  upper  extremities,  are  initiated  by  pain,  and  followed  by  trophic 
disturbances  and  gangrene.  In  this  case  the  terminal  phalanx 
of  the  middle  finger  and  the  whole  of  the  little  finger  of  the  right 
hand  were  lost.  During  the  evolution  of  these  symptoms  the  disease 
attacked  the  left  leg,  where  even  greater  progress  was  made  than 
in  the  upper  extremities,  amputation  being  the  outcome.  Patho- 
logical examination  of  the  vessels  of  the  amputated  left  limb  showed 
the  usual  lesions  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans. 

Case  IX. — S.  A.,  male,  Russian,  examined  March  23,  19C)5, 
gives  a  tjpical  history  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  of  the  left 
lower  extremity,  finally  leading  to  gangrene,  for  which  the  leg 
was  amputated  August,  1903,  and  re-amputated  September  5, 
1903,  at  the  knee. 


Eight  weeks  before  admission  there  apj>eared  symptoms  referable 
to  the  same  disease  of  the  right  lower  extremity,  an  ulcer  appearing 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  right  heel.  On  March  21,  1905,  the  right 
teg  was  amputated  for  advancing  gangrene  of  the  right  foot. 

March  10,  1910.  I  found  evidence  of  the  involvement  of  the 
left  upper  extremity.  He  says  that  he  has  had  trouble  in  his  left 
arm  and  in  the  fingers  and  forearm  for  several  months,  there  having 
been  pain  in  the  fingers,  followed  by  swelling  and  redness.  Then  a 
bleb  appeared  at  the  tip  of  the  index  finger,  which  was  incised 
by  a  physician.  Shortly  after  this  the  wound  became  much  worse 
and  sloughing  took  place.     About  the  same  time  a  black  spot 
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appeared  over  the  back  of  the  middle  finger.  Neither  middle  nor 
index  finger  has  improved,  and  it  is  for  these  that  he  seeks  relief. 

Alter  admission  the  gangrene  rapidly  spread,  the  pain  becoming 
excruciating,  and  the  forearm  was  amputated  through  its  upper 
fourth. 

The  ablated  forearm  {Rg.  4)  showed  complete  occlusion  of  both 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  The  typical  lesions  of  thrombo-angiitis 
obliterans  were  present. 

Four  years  later,  April,  1914,  the  patient  was  again  admitted  to 
the  wards  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  a  condition  of  stupor.  The 
notes  taken  read  as  follows:  "  Both  legs  and  the  left  arm  have  been 
amputated.  Speech  is  incoherent  and  there  are  evidences  either  of 
some  cerebral  lesion  or  of  an  arterial  lesion  in  the  brain.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  right  hand  is  of  particular  interest.  Nowhere  is  there  any 
evidence  of  ulcer  or  gangrene.  The  skin  of  the  right  hand  is  dry 
and  atrophic.  The  fingers  have  a  tapering  apperance.  The  skin 
has  lost  its  elasticity,  the  subcutaneous  tissues  have  withered,  and 
neither  the  radial  nor  the  ulnar  arteries  are  palpable.  The  brachial 
artery,  too,  gives  but  the  slightest  impression  of  the  presence  of 
pulsation." 

Here,  then,  b  a  case  in  which  two  distinct  clinical  pictures  were 
evolved  in  the  course  of  the  obliterative  vascular  disease,  one 
exhibiting  gangrene  of  an  upper  and  two  lower  extremities,  and  the 
other  demonstrating  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  extreme  atrophy 
of  both  bands  and  forearm. 

VI.  Cases  Simulating  Scleroderma  and  Sclerodactyly. 
Perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  are  those  cases  in  which  the  vascular 
occlusion  has  led,  by  virtue  of  the  effects  of  malnutrition,  to  a 
condition  of  dystrophy,  the  clinical  picture  being  akin  to  that  of 
sclerodactyly.  In  fact  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  a  most 
pronounced  example  of  this  manifestation  in  a  patient  in  whom 
the  diagnosis  of  sderoderma  was  made  by  expert  dermatologists. 

Case  X, — I,  L,,  aged  thirty-five  years,  was  admitted  to  the 
surgical  service  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  on  October  1,  1906,  with 
a  typical  hbtory  of  thrombo-angiitis  obhterans  of  the  left  leg. 
There  was  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  dorsalis  pedis  and  complete 
gangrene  of  the  second  toe,  necessitating  amputation.  Pathological 
eifamination  of  the  vessels  of  the  amputated  legs  showed  the  typical 
lesions  of  thrombo-an^itis  obliterans. 

June  29,  1907.  He  was  again  admitted  to  the  hospital,  com- 
plaining of  intense  pain  in  the  right  leg  which  showed  the  symptoms 
of  ischemia  on  elevation,  redness  in  the  dependent  position,  but  no 
evidence  of  trophic  disorder  or  gangrene.  The  patient  begged  that 
the  limb  be  taken  off,  and  the  right  leg  was,  therefore,  ablated 
through  the  middle  third.  Pathological  examination  showed  here, 
too,  the  typical  lesions  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans. 
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December  17,  1909.  He  entered  the  hospital  complaining  of 
trouble  with  his  right  hand  and  arm.  For  several  months  he  has 
been  unable  to  use  it  properly,  the  muscles  having  become  stiffened. 
He  thinks,  too,  that  a  mariced  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  hand 
and  arm  has  taken  place. 

On  physical  examination  the  picture  presented  by  the  right  arm 
is  striking.  The  fingers  have  the  typical  appearance  of  the  skin 
in  scleroderma.  Motion  of  the  distal  phalangeal  joints  is  markedly 
impaired  in  extent.  The  skin  Is  atrophic  and  dry  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  is  distinctly  diminished. 
Both  the  radial  and  brachial  pulses  are  absent.  The  brachial 
artery  can  be  felt  as  a  hard  cord,  and  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the 
axilla.    In  the  axilla  there  is  a  distinct  pulse. 

The  left  hand  shows  no  trophic  disturbances,  no  ulcers,  but  the 
radial  and  ulnar  pulses  are  absent,    The  brachial  pulse  is  fairly  good. 

In  order  that  we  may  thoroughly  comprehend  the  points  that 
distinguish  the  vasomotor  and  trophic  disturbances  dependent  on 
organic  arterial  lesions  from  those  of  Raynaud's  and  allied  diseases 
it  may  be  best  to  pass  rapidly  in  review  the  salient  features  of  the 
symptomatology  as  they  were  exemplified  by  the  above  patients. 

Collecting  the  cases  in  which  vasomotor  symptoms  predominate 
we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  those  in  which  the  symptoms  of  thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans  of  the  lower  extremities  are  well  marked  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  investigate  verj' 
carefully  in  order  to  elicit  evidences  of  vascular  occlusion. 

The  symptoms  simulating  Raynaud's  disease  and  acro-asphyxia 
are  cyanosis  of  the  finger  tips,  coldness  of  the  fingers  with  or  without 
trophic  disturbances,  and  alternating  cyanosis  and  rubor,  involving 
the  fingers  or  the  whole  hand.  Rather  characteristic  in  the  symp- 
tomatology of  thrombo-angiitis  is  the  apparent  dependency  of  the 
vasomotor  symptoms  upon  variations  in  temperature,  the  chronicity 
of  the  manifestations,  the  absence  of  pain  in  some  of  the  cases,  and 
the  absence  of  paroxysmal  nature  of  the  attacks  so  characteristic 
in  Raynaud's  disease. 

When  we  turn  to  those  patients  in  whom  the  trophic  disturbances 
seem  to  be  unassociated  with  evidence  of  vasoconstriction  and 
vasodilatation  we  note  that  there  is  merely  a  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  spontaneous  ulcer  of  the  fingers.  It  seems  more  than 
likely  that  in  many  of  these  the  history  of  the  absence  of  the  vaso- 
motor phenomena  would  be  found  unreliable  if  it  were  possible  to 
observe  the  cases  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 
Future  observations  will  probably  support  my  belief  that  here,  too, 
some  manifestations  of  deranged  vasomotility  do  occur. 

When  we  consider  the  largest  group,  namely,  that  in  which 
gangrene  of  small  or  greater  extent  develops,  we  find  that  some 
cases  may  be  mistaken  for  simple  paronychia.  Others  claim  that 
the  development  of  a  gangrenous  patch  or  of  the  felon  was  preceded 
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for  a  long  time  by  distressing  pains  in  the  tips  of  one  or  more 
fingers.  The  vasomotor  symptoms  maj'  be  absent  or  the  cyanosis 
and  redness  may  be  quite  striking.  The  following  sequence  of 
symptoms  m^y  be  observed  and  is  interesting,  because  pain  and 
trophic  disturbances  alone  are  complained  of.  The  onset  is  marked 
by  severe  pain  in  the  tip  of  a  finger.  This  is  superceded  by  atrophic 
changes  in  the  skin,  the  development  of  a  dry,  hard  patch,  morti- 
fication, and  also  formation  of  an  ulcer.  In  still  other  cases  the 
similarity  with  Raynaud's  disease  is  even  more  marked,  for  the 
symptoms  are  pain,  cyanosis,  rapidly  followed  by  gangrene. 

More  rarely  do  we  meet  with  those  interesting  examples  of  the 
effects  of  arterial  occlusion  in  which  the  development  of  intense 
atrophy  of  a  hand  or  limb  or  the  production  of  the  typical  picture 
of  scleroderma  and  sclerodactyly  is  the  significant  feature  of  the 
clinical  picture. 

A  careful  clinical  study  of  the  disease,  thrombo-angiitb  obliterans, 
will  dissipate  all  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  separating  this 
disease,  as  a  clinical  entity,  from  all  those  neurogenic  varieties  of 
vasomotor  and  trophic  disorders  that  may  be  clinically  confounded 
with  it.  It  would  be  too  extensive  to  dilate  upon  the  symptom- 
a.tology  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  in  this  paper,  and,  therefore, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  those  essential  features 
on  which  the  recognition  of  the  disease  depends,  and  which  will 
be  seen  to  be  the  effects  of  the  obliterated  condition  of  the  arteries. 

Thus  characteristic  for  the  disease  are  the  following  groups 
of  symptoms:  (1)  the  disappearance  of  the  pulses,  particularly 
the  dorsalis  pedis,  posterior  tibial  and  popliteal,  more  rarely  the 
femoral,  radial,  and  ulnar;  (2)  the  development  of  typical  mani- 
festations of  impaired  circulation,  to  wit:  blanching  of  the  lower 
extremities  when  these  are  elevated  above  the  horizontal,  hyperemia 
(rubor)  or  reddening  of  the  foot  in  the  pendent  position  (a  chronic 
condition  which  I  have  elsewhere  termed  erythromelia)  during 
certain  stages  of  the  disease,  and  trophic  disturbances,  such  as 
impaired  growth  of  the  toe  nails,  slightly  atrophic  condition  of  the 
skin,  ulcers,  and  gangrene;  (3)  true  vasomotor  phenomena  of  trans- 
itory nature,  such  as  alternating  syncope,  rubor,  coldness,  apparently 
independent  of  those  chronic  changes  that  have  been  cited  above  and 
that  are  distinctly  traceable  to  the  occluded  condition  of  the  arteries 
and  veins;  (4)  the  symptoms  of  pain,  either  in  the  form  of  inter- 
mittent claudication  (pain  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  or  in  the  foot  on 
walking  with  cessation  when  the  limb  is  at  rest)  or  the  severe  pain 
that  is  associated  with  the  advent  of  trophic  disturbances,  especially 
with  ulcers  and  patches  of  gangrene;  (5)  the  slow  course  of  the 
disease,  symptoms  of  intermittent  claudication  or  pain,  preceding 
the  development  of  trophic  disturbances  for  months  and  years; 
(6)  the  fact  that  more  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  cases  occur  in  Polish, 
Galician,  or  Russian  Hebrews,  and  that  almost  always  young  males 
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between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  are  taken  with  this  disease; 
(7)  the  onset  of  symptoms  in  the  lower  extremities,  one  of  the  legs 
being  first  affected;  (8)  the  comparative  infrequency  of  involvement 
of  the  upper  extremities;  (9)  the  association  of  a  peculiar  type  of 
migrating  phlebitis  in  the  territory  of  the  external  or  internal 
saphenous,  less  frequently  in  the  larger  veins  of  the  upper  extremities 
characteristic  in  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  (10)  the  slow  but 
steadily  progressive  course,  leading  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases 
to  amputation  of  at  least  one  limb,  not  infrequently  of  both  lower 
extremities,  and  in  rarer  instances  to  amputation  of  one  of  the 
upper  extremities  as  well. 

Even  a  rapid  review  of  the  salient  symptoms  of  this  interesting 
malady  would  seem  to  suffice  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  could 
hardly  be  mistaken  for  other  diseases.  And  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  certain  symptoms,  closely  resembling  typical  vasomotor 
phenomena,  may  persist  for  weeks  and  years  in  this  disease,  con- 
fusion with  the  true  neurogenic  vasomotor  process  would  scarcely 
ever  arise.  The  chronic  condition  of  redness  in  thrombo-angiitis 
obliterans  can  be  explained  as  due  to  dilatation  of  the  superficial 
capillaries,  this  being  a  compensatory  phenomenon  making  for  an 
adjustment  of  the  impaired  circulation.  This  chronic  redness  or 
rubor  may  be  mistaken  for  erythromelalgia  or  for  the  rubor  of 
Raynaud's  disease.  The  fact  that  it  is  associated  with  other 
evidences  of  closed  vessels  and  the  other  characteristic  features 
above  mentioned,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  the  redness 
disappears  at  once  upon  elevating  the  extremity,  will  make  the 
recognition  of  its  nature  possible. 

In  addition  to  this  more  or  less  chronic  or  permanent  sign  of 
deranged  vasoconstriction,  other  phenomena  which  are  truly 
vasomotor  in  nature  may  frequently  be  associated  in  thrombo- 
angiitis, and  it  is  these  that  must  be  differentiated  from  similar 
phenomena  accompanying  Raynaud's  disease,  erythromelalgia, 
scleroderma,  sclerodactyly,  and  acrocyanosis. 

If  we  do  not  overestimate  the  importance  of  single  manifestations 
of  vasomotor  Irritation,  but  regard  as  more  significant  the  clinical 
course  and  the  symptoms  in  their  totality,  we  will  not  fail  to  separate 
very  clearly  in  our  minds  the  true  vasomotor  neuroses  from  the 
organic  vascular  disease  attended  with  vasomotor  phenomena. 

In  order  that  a  differential  diagnosis  may  be  clearly  presented, 
let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  typical  course  of  a  case  of  Raynaud's 
disease.  Raynaud's  disease  is  an  affection  whose  pathology  has  not 
as  yet  been  definitely  determined,  the  lesion  doubtlessly  residing 
somewhere  in  the  central  nervous  system. '  Its  clinical  character- 
istics may  thus  be  summed  up:'  Somewhere  in  the  peripheral 
portions  of  the  body  (so-called  acra)   there  occurs  more  or  less 

'  Caasirer,  Die  Vaaomotoriacfi-tropischen  Neurosen  (S.  KBtger,  BerliD,  1912). 
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severe  pain  not  confined  to  distinct  nerve  territory,  usually  affect- 
ing symmetrical  parts,  attacks  of  vasomotor  disturbance  being  part 
of  the  syndrome.  These  latter  are  (1)  syncope,  asphyxia,  or  local 
rubor,  and  (2)  severe  trophic  disturbances,  usually  in  the  form  of 
gangrene  of  the  parts  first  affected  with  symptoms.  The  course  is 
an  intermittent  one,  for  there  may  be  completely  free  intervals; 
but  in  some  instances,  evidences  of  disturbed  vasomotility  may 
persist.  The  disease  may  consume  itself  in  one  attack  or  several 
attacks  may  occur  in  succession.  Objectively,  sensory  disturb- 
ances are  usually  absent,  as  well  as  paralysis,  although  other 
evidences  of  dbturbed  vasomotor  innervation,  such  as  aphasia, 
hemoglobinuria,  arthropathy,  may  occur.  Usually  neuropathic  indi- 
viduals are  affected.  The  organic  vascular  changes,  as  well  as  the 
lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  reported  occurring  in  some  of  the 
cases,  have,  doubtless,  no  causative  relation  with  the  disease. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  still  some  who  cling  tenaciously  to  the 
theory  that  some  lesions  of  the  peripheral  arteries  may  account 
for  the  symptoms  of  Raynaud's  disease.  In  support  of  this  view 
certain  anatomical  findings  have  been  cited  as  strong  arguments 
by  those  who  believe  that  a  definite  anatomical  lesion  in  the  per- 
ipheral vessels  is  irresistible  testimony  against  pure  hypothesis. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  cases  in  question,  as  made  by  Cassirer, 
shows  that  reported  organic  alterations  in  the  vessels  will  not 
suffice  to  explain  the  symptoms  any  more  satisfactorily  than,  the 
theory  of  a  central  nerve  affection  of  the  sympathetic  system. 
Whereas  in  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  the  territory  manifesting 
symptoms  corresponds  to  that  containing  the  diseased  vessels, 
we  find  that  no  such  relation  exists  where  vascular  lesions  are 
associated  with  Raynaud's  disease. 

For  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  thrombo-angiitis  we  must  depend 
upon  (1)  the  racial  (Hebrew)  and  sex  (male)  predilection;  (2)  the 
early  involvement  of  the  lower  extremities;  (3)  the  early  symptoiDS 
of  pain  or  intermittent  claudication;  (4)  the  presence  of  migrating 
phlebitis;  (5)  the  evidences  of  pulseless  vessels;  (6)  the  presence 
of  blanching  of  the  extremity  in  the  elevated  position;  (7)  the 
existence  of  rubor  in  the  dependent  position;  (8)  the  relation  of  the 
hyperemic  phenomena  to  posture;  (9)  the  absence  of  simultaneous, 
symmetrical  involvement;  and  (10)  the  slow,  progressive  chronic 
course  terminating  in  gangrene. 

In  Raynaud's  disease  we  will  note  the  following  features:  A 
sudden  onset  of  the  first  stage  of  local  syncope  or  regionary  ischemia 
involving  usually  the  fingers,  more  rarely  the  toes,  and  occasionally 
the  mai^ns  of  the  ears  or  the  tip  of  the  nose  with  coldness  and 
blanching;  associated  sensory  phenomena,  paresthesia,  and  pain; 
a  comparatively  short  duration  of  the  vasomotor  and  sensory 
manifestations,  their  intermittent  character  with  return  to  normal 
between  the  attacks;  the  symptoms  of  local  asphyxia  attended  with 
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local  depression  of  temperature  and  sweUing  of  the  parts  involved; 
the  disappearance  of  the  asphyxia  with  substitution  of  reactive 
hyperemia  and  a  third  stage  of  dry  gangrene.  Characteristic  for 
this  disease  as  well  as  for  the  cases  of  scleroderma  and  sclerodactyly 
is  the  striking  atrophy  of  the  ends  of  the  distal  phalanges.*  The 
changes  in  the  bones  can  be  well  demonstrated  by  Roentgen-ray 
examination,  atrophy  and  disappearance  of  large  portions  of  the 
end-phalanges  being  distinctive  and  diagnostic  features.  In  our 
own  experience  the  alterations  in  the  bones  could  be  detected  early 
in  the  disease,  probably  developing  simultaneously  with  the  other 
trophic  disturbances. 

If  we  analyze  the  symptomatology  of  the  cases  of  thrombo- 
angiitis cited  above  we  will  find,  that  the  differential  diagnosb  of 
this  condition  from  the  vasomotor  neuroses  b  only  difficult  in  those 
cases  where  we  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  of  the  association  of 
the  two  diseases.  It  will  be  noted  that  where  coldness  and  cyanosis 
are  complained  of,  a  distinct  dependency  on  temperature  or  other 
environmental  condition  can  often  be  elicited  or  that  pain  is  absent. 
The  presence  of  vessels  changes  and  the  history  of  the  involvement 
of  a  lower  extremity  at  once  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

Where  trophic  changes  alone  are  present,  the  absence  of  symptoms 
referable  to  the  central  nervous  system  speaks  decidedly  against 
nerve  lesions.  The  relation  of  the  vasomotor  symptoms  to  the 
position  of  the  limb  will  in  other  cases  be  of  value  in  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  symptoms. 

How  can  we  explain  the  occurrence  of  true  vasomotor  phe- 
nomena such  as  do  not  seem  to  owe  their  existence  to  the  mechanical 
effects  of  impaired  circulation?  The  blanched  appearance  that  is 
a  sequence  of  an  obstructive  condition  of  the  arteries,  and  which 
can  be  demonstrated  by  elevation  of  the  leg,  and  in  bad  cases  caji 
even  be  elicited  in  the  horizontal  position,  is  a  phenomenon  easily 
explicable  on  the  theory  that  the  avenues  of  arterial  supply  are  cut 
off  through  extenave  obturation  of  the  arteries.  Many  clinical 
and  experimental  observations  have  been  gathered  that  speak  in 
favor  of  this  view.  So  also  is  the  rubor  not  a  true  vasomotor 
phenomenon,  but  a  sign  of  chronic  vasodilatation  of  the  superficial 
capillaries  and  is  compensatory  in  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  veritable  symptoms  of  disturbed  vasomotility 
can  be  associated  with  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans.  That  these 
should  occur  is  not  surprising  when  we  call  to  mind  that  not  only 
have  intense  and  extensive  destructive,  pathological  alterations 
taken  place  in  the  most  important  arteries  of  a  limb,  but  that  the 
accompanying  nerves  are  frequently  bound  down  by  a  dense  mass 
of  cicatricial  tissue  and  have  undergone  severe  fibrotic  changes. 
Although  the  mechanism  of  the  irritative  and  exhaustive  vaso- 

'  Compare  with  changes  in  aclcrodactyly  (Figs.  5  sod  B). 
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motor  phenomena  is  not  clear,  the  total  disorganization  of  the 
vascular  innervation  in  many  of  the  cases  would  seem  to  afford 
sufficient  basis  for  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  we  call  "  vasomotor"  in  nature. 


Where  signs  of  thrombo-angiitia  of  the  lower  extremities  are 
unquestionably  present,  and  where  evidences  of  vascular  occlusion 
ID  the  upper  extremities  are  lacking,  although  these  are  the  site 
of  disturbed  vasomotor  innervation,  we  maj'  fur  a  long  time  be 
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unable  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
two  different  diseases. 

The  differentiation  of  true  scleroderma  from  thrombo-angiitis  will 
be  rarely  difficult  to  make.  In  scleroderma  and  sclerodactyly  the 
first  stage  with  hard  edema  is  characteristic  and  never  simulated  by 


cases  of  organic  vascular  disease.  The  second  indurative  stage 
may,  however,  be  almost  exactly  reproduced  by  other  affections. 
The  form  of  scleroderma  known  as  "sclerodactyly,"  because  of 
attendant  alterations  in  the  deeper  tissues,  may   be  not  unlike 
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thrombo-angiitb.  Roentgen-ray  examinatioR  of  the  hand  in  sclero- 
dactyly  offers  the  most  valuable  means  of  differentiating  the  two 
diseases  (Fig.  5  and  6),  The  phalanges  will  very  early  show 
atrophic  changes  and  disappearance  of  the  terminal  portions  in 
scleroderma,  sclerodactyly,  and  Raynaud's  disease,  while  the  bones, 
although  somewhat  rarefied,  will  be  seen  to  conserve  their  outlines 
throughout  the  course  of  the  disease,  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans, 
until  they  are  disturbed  by  the  effects  of  gangrene. 

So  far  as  our  experience  permits  us  to  judge,  symptoms  of  sclero- 
derma occur  only  late  in  thrombo-angiitis  when  other  signs  of 
vascular  occlusion  have  already  become  well  developed.  The 
recognition  of  the  condition  will  then  depend  upon  the  absence  of 
pulsation  in  the  lai^er  peripheral  vessels,  the  presence  of  gangrene 
(or  the  historj'  of  such  a  condition)  and  of  the  other  typical  signs 
of  obliterated  arteries  and  veins. 

In  the  light'of  our  recent  studies  on  the  pathology  of  thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans  we  are  able  to  state  that  certain  characteristic 
morphological  changes  in  the  arteries  and  veins  are  specific'  for  this 
process.  These  occur  in  the  deep  arteries  and  veins  as  well  as 
in  the  superficial  veins,  when  these  are  the  seat  of  the  so-called 
"migrating  phlebitis."  Whenever  migrating  phlebitis  is  present, 
therefore,  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  vein  under  local  anesthesia 
followed  by  microscopic  examination  will  lead  to  a  diagnosis. 

It  is  most  probable  that  in  Raynaud's  disease  and  the  related 
affections  the  seat  of  the  pathological  process  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  vegetative  system,  that  is,  somewhere  in  the  vasomotor  appa- 
ratus. Nor  are  we  likelj-  to  be  rewarded  in  a  search  for  any  organic 
change.  The  frequent  return  to  a  normal  condition,  observed 
clinically,  also  speaks  against  the  likelihood  of  morphological  or 
chemical  alterations  in  the  nervous  system. 

Whereas  in  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  a  definite  and  specific 
morphological  change  in  the  arteries  and  veins  is  responsible  for 
the  varied  phenomena  in  the  superficial  capillaries,  in  Raynaud's 
and  allied  diseases  the  vasomotor  and  trophic  disturbances  are  the 
outcome  of  irritative  and  exhaustive  processes  of  the  sympathetic 
-  nervous  system, 

'  Surg.,  Gyn.,  and  Ot»..  1914. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PARANASAL  SINUSES  IN  THE 

EXPLANATION  OF  PAIN  IN  THE  FACE,  HEAD,  NECK 

AND  SHOULDERS.' 


Bv  M.  A.  Bliss,  M.D., 


Two  years  ago  I  reported  some  observations  on  the  relation 
of  the  branches  and  the  ganglia  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  to  the 
accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose.  The  material  on  which  that  study 
was  made  consisted  of  approximately  seventy  decalcified  beads 
and  parts  of  heads  observed  with  Dr.  Greenfield  Sluder. 

The  work  of  Ladislaus  Onodi,'  came  to  our  notice  about  two 
months  later  (July  18,  1912)  than  my  report,  in  which  he  confirmed 
these  observations,  employing  a,  different  method. 

In  the  past  few  years  numerous  studies  of  the  accessory  sinuses 
have  been  made,  chiefly  by  rhinologists.  These  studies,  notably 
those  of  St.  Clau'  Thompson,'  deal  chiefly  with  direct  extensions 
of  suppuration  through  dehiscenses  in  the  post-ethmoidal-sphenoidal 
walls  or  transference  through  venous  or  lymphatic  channels  of 
infection  to  the  cavernous  or  other  blood  sinuses,  or  to  the  meninges. 

Our  efforts  have  been  to  show  that  the  nerve  trunks  and  ganglia 
are  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  air  sinus  infections  and 
that  widespread  referred  pain  springs  from  this  district,  pain  which 
is  treated  without  result  unless  its  origin  be  recognized. 

The  anatomical  relationships  described  in  the  above-cited  text, 
I  believe  explain  the  mode  of  production  of  these  pains. 

Recently,  Dr.  C.  A.  Gundelach,  of  St.  Louis,  has  devised  a  method 
of  directly  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  much 
in  the  same  way  that  a  bladder  is  viewed  through  a  cystoscope. 
This  has  enabled  us  to  see  during  life  not  only  the  condition  of 
the  lining  membrane  but  the  position  of  the  Vidian  in  the  floor 
and  the  convex  elevation  marking  the  position  of  the  second  division 
of  the  fifth  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus. 

Our  clinical  observations,  carried  on  at  the  same  time  as  the 
anatomical  study,  have  been  very  numerous  and  have  served  to 
confirm  our  belief  that  the  thickness  of  the  sinus  walls  and  the  close 
or  remote  relationship  of  the  trunks  and  ganglia  to  diseased  sinuses 
has  a  constant  significance. 

The  widespread  distribution  of  the  referred  pain  cannot  be 
explained  on  anatomical  grounds,  according  to  our  present  know- 
ledge.    This  phenomenon  is  still   somewhat  a  mystery  in  other 

1  Head  befur?  the  American  Neurological  Association,  May  S,  1014. 

*  Arnhiv.  t,  Lnrj-riEiilojtip  (nweite  hp(t). 

'  Trans.  Mfd.  Sue.,  I^.iuloii,  lUOC,  vol.  mix. 
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parts  of  the  body  also,  although  much  light  has  been  shed  upon 
this  subject  in  recent  years  by  the  studies  of  Dr.  Henry  Head  and 
others. 

In  1908  Sluder  published'  a  description  of  sphenopalatine  ganglion 
neuralgia  which  runs  as  follows: 

"Inflammation  in  the  nasal  structures  (accessory  sinuses,  some- 
times nasal  membrane)  produces  by  its  extension  to,  or  transmis- 
sion of  its  toxins,  the  ganglion,  a  symptom-complex,  partly  neuralgic 
(painful),  and  partly  motor,  sensory,  and  gustatory.  The  neuralgic 
picture  b  pain  in  the  root  of  the  nose  and  in  and  about  the  eye, 
in  the  upper  jaw  and  teeth  (sometimes  lower  jaw  and  teeth),  extend- 
ing backward  under  the  zygoma  to  the  ear,  frequently  making 
earache  and  pain  in  the  mastoid;  extending  thence  to  the  occiput, 
neck,  shoulder-blade,  breast,  and  when  severe  to  the  arm,  forearm, 
hand,  and  fingers,  with  sometimes  a  sense  of  sore  throat  on  that 
side.  Barer  additions  to  this  picture  are  itching  of  the  skin  of  the 
upper  extremity,  taste  disturbance  (parageusia),  a  sense  of  stiffness 
and  muscle  weakness  in  the  upper  extremity,  and  fortification 
scotomata." 

Mild  cases  are  described  as  a  sense  of  tension  in  the  face  and 
stiffness  or  "rheumatism"  in  the  shoulders.  It  may  appear  as 
constant  pain  with  exacerbations  or  it  may  stop  and  reappear 
cyclically  as  a  migraine;  or  it  may  stop  and  reappear  with  the 
stabbing  sharpness  of  a  "tic." 

The  motor  phenomena  are  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
soft  palate.  Its  arch  is  higher  on  the  affected  side,  and  the  dimple 
whicii  forms  in  the  rhaphe  just  above  the  uvula  in  the  act  of  gagging 
is  deflected  to  the  well  side.  The  uvula  is  inclined  to  tlie  well 
aide. 

The  sensory  phenomena  are  slight  blunting  of  the  tactile  sense 
of  the  soft  palate,  pharynx  and  tonsils,  with  like  condition  of  the 
membrane  of  the  nose  of  the  affected  side. 

The  gustatory  phenomena  are  confined  usually  to  a  slight  blunting 
of  the  sense  of  taste  on  that  side.    Parageusia  is  rare. 

Heretofore  we  have  felt  that  the  complete  picture  was  so  rare 
as  to  be  never  presented  by  one  case.  I  have  recently  found, 
however,  examples  of  the  entire  symptom  complex.  I  have  also 
observed  a  large  number  of  modifications  of  the  complex,  depending, 
I  think,  upon  the  anatomical  variations  present. 

The  following  case,  which  has  been  followed  since  1905,  will 
serve  as  a  type  of  the  complete  picture. 

Miss  S.,  aged  twenty-seven  years,  had  for  several  years  suffered 
"off  and  on"  with  pain  beginning  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  involving 
the  upper  jaw  and  teeth  (occasionally  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth), 
extending  backward  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid,  and  most  intense  about 

*  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  May  23,  1908,  pp.  980-090. 
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5  cm.  posterior  to  this  point.  When  she  first  came  under  observa- 
tion, in  1906,  the  nose  was  negative  in  every  particular.  Some 
months  later  a  post-ethmoidal-sphenoidal  inflammation  developed 
on  the  left  side.  Almost  simultaneously  the  old  pain,  which  had 
almost  disappeared,  returned.  It  involved  the  root  of  the  nose, 
the  cheek,  the  mastoid  tip  and  a  little  behind  it,  the  neck,  shoulder- 
blade,  shoulder,  and  arm — all  in  greatest  severity. 

Soaking  a  strong  solution  of  cocain  into  the  tissues  overlying 
the  sphenopalatine  gaoglion  always  stopped  the  pain,  and  the 
relief  would  often  last  for  several  days. 

The  pain  was  on  the  left  side.  The  arch  of  the  soft  palate  was 
markedly  higher  on  the  left;  the  uvula  was  deflected  to  the  right. 
The  soft  palate  and  the  pharynx  down  to  the  level  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  tonsil  were  somewhat  less  sensitive  on  the  left  side  to 
contact  with  a  lock  of  loose  cotton.  On  the  floor  of  the  left  nostril 
anteriorly  cotton  was  not  so  well  perceived.  In  the  middle  and 
anterior  third  of  the  tongue  the  sense  of  taste  for  sugar,  sodium 
chloride,  citric  acid,  and  quinin  bisulphate  was  less  acute  on  the 
left  than  on  the  right. 

Many  exacerbations  and  remissions  occurred.  Many  injections 
of  plaio  alcohol  were  attempted.  The  total  result  has  been  a  cure. 
The  ease  illustrates  not  only  the  characteristic  features,  but  the 
sometimes  extremely  discouraging  failures  one  must  meet  before 
getting  a  complete  result.     For  three  years  she  has  been  well. 

We  meet  with  certain  cases  which  are  characterized  by  a  sense 
of  tension  and  soreness  in  the  neck,  from  the  occiput  to  about  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra,  radiating  into  one  or  the  other  shoulder, 
in  which  there  is  very  slight  pain  in  the  face  or  about  the  ear. 
Movement  of  the  head  forward  or  from  side  to  side  is  painful  and 
there  is  a  sense  of  lameness  and  muscle  soreness  in  the  shoulder 
and  arm.  Both  golf  arm  and  violinists'  cramp  have  been  diagnosed 
in  such  instances. 

There  is  often  a  sense  of  depression  and  irritability  amounting 
to  demoralization.  I  have  had  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
type  tell  me  that  although  the  pain  was  not  intense  that  the  nagging 
quality  of  it  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  keep  control  of  their 
emotions.  The  sensory  distress  is  variously  described  as  clawing, 
grabbing,  pulling,  or  as  tension  which  never  lets  loose  and  fatigue 
which  does  not  disappear  with  rest. 

Headache,  which  usually  accompanies  the  neck  and  shoulder 
pain,  is  inconstant.  No  sensory  or  motor  changes  need  accompany 
the  picture.    The  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  type: 

J.  A.,  aged  twenty-six  years,  a  healthy,  single  man,  had  suffered, 
on  May  16,  1912,  five  years  with  severe  discomfort  in  the  left  side 
of  the  back  of  his  neck.  His  collar  annoyed  him  constantly  on 
that  side.  Some  months  after  the  pain  began  it  extended  into 
the  left  shoulder  and  later  to  the  Ic^t  arm  and  hand.    Before  I 
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saw  him  he  had  sometimes  had  pain  about  the  eyes,  which  led 
him  to  consult  an  oculist,  but  without  relief.  His  left  ear  some- 
times felt  "filled  up."  He  never  had  any  discharge  from  hia  nose. 
Cocainization  of  the  area  of  the  sphenopalatine  foramen  relieved 
the  pain  for  a  time.  Injection  of  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion 
with  approximately  ten  drops  of  a  5  per  cent,  carbolic  in  95  per 
cent,  alcohol  was  followed  by  some  discomfort  at  the  time,  which 
lasted  from  seven  to  ten  days.  Then  followed  marked  betterment 
clinically. 

The  relief,  however,  was  not  complete.  Reiujection  three  months 
later  was  followed  by  further  betterment.  A  third  injection  at 
about  the  same  interval  was  followed  by  a  practical  cure.  A 
coryza  six  months  later  reestablished  his  discomforts  but  in  a  lesser 
degree.  A  fourth  Injection  was  given  which  seems  thus  far  to 
have  completed  the  cure.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been  free  from 
pain  except  a  slight  degree,  which  has  been  provoked  from  time 
to  time  by  coryzas  of  greater  or  lesser  severity. 

We  could  demonstrate  no  motor  or  sensory  changes  in  this 
case  which  we  interpret  to  have  been  unquestionably  explainable 
by  an  exposure  of  the  Vidian  nerve  itself  in  the  sphenopalatine 
foramen.  This  is  not  an  infrequent  exposure,  as  may  be  very 
readily  determined  by  an  examination  of  a  series  of  skulls.  The 
Vidian  in  this  class  of  skulls  must  proceed  farther  forward  and 
slightly  outward  before  it  reaches  the  ganglion.  It  is  accessible 
from  the  sphenopalatine  foramen  for  cocainization  or  treatment, 
and  may  readily  be  injected  from  the  foramen  itself  or  from  under 
the  tip  of  the  middle  turbinate.  We  have  proved  this  fact  by  the 
injection  in  cadavers,  the  specimens  being  injected  as  in  the  veritable 
operation,  and  subsequently  decalcified  and  sectioned. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  case  of  Vidian  neuralgia.  Admitting 
this,  it  becomes  self-evident  that  exposure  of  the  Vidian  in  the 
floor  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  either  by  dehiscense  of  the  upper 
arc  of  the  Vidian  canal,  or  through  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  will  produce 
this  same  picture,  the  point  of  irritation  being  posterior  in  this 
instance  to  that  in  the  first  instance.  In  the  first  instance  cocain- 
ization of  the  area  of  the  sphenopalatine  foramen  will  stop  the  pain, 
but  in  the  second  instance  will  be  without  effect.  In  the  second 
instance  intrasphenoidai  applications  of  analgesic  remedies  will  be 
effective. 

A  type  of  ^milar  kind  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  F.,  aged 
forty-seven  years.  She  came  under  my  observation  October  8, 
1913.  For  two  weeks  she  had  suffered  from  a  painful  neck,  from 
the  occiput  to  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  Movement  either 
active  or  passive  increased  the  pain.  There  was  tenderness  to 
pressure  over  the  cervical  spines  and  extending  over  the  muscles 
of  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  Later  the  pain  extended  to  the  left 
shoulder  and  was  so  constant  and  harassing  as  to  demoralize  the 
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patient.  Psychically  the  depression  seemed  out  of  proportion 
to  the  pain  describeid.  This  had  been  a  usual  observation  in  this 
type. 

Combinations  of  internal  and  local  remedies,  salicylates,  iodides, 
moist  heat,  massage,  electricity,  etc.,  were  thoroughly  tried,  without 
effect. 

Cocainization  of  the  area  of  the  sphenopalatine  foramen,  particu- 
larly its  posterior  half,  exposure  of  the  Vidian  district,  very  much 
reduced  the  pain  in  ten  minutes. 

Later  examination  disclosed  a  suppurating  sphenoidal  simis. 
Treatment  addressed  to  the  sphenoid  and  to  the  exposure  of  the 
district  of  the  Vidian  has  resulted  in  nearly  complete  relief  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time. 

The  relief  has  been  even  more  striking  psychically  than  physically, 
and  a  sense  of  well-being  and  zest  in  life  customary  to  iti^  patient 
have  returned. 

Optic  disk  swelling  associated  with  headache,  vertigo,  and  nausea 
is  such  an  important  symptom-complex  indicative  of  intracranial 
tension,  and  the  presence  of  post-ethmoidal-sphenoidal  infection 
often  so  obscure,  l^t  we  may  possibly  accept  a  reminder  of  what 
may  happen,  and  in  doubtful  cases  direct  our  attention  to  the 
exdusion  of  this  field  before  we  advise  a  decompres^on. 

The  following  will  illustrate  such  a  case : 

S.  P.  C,  a  vigorous  lad,  aged  sixteen  years,  came  to  me  from 
Dr.  Post,  ophthalmolo^t,  with  a  history  of  pain  in  the  eyes  and 
befogged  vision  for  five  weeks.  A  gradually  increasing  headache, 
with  vertigo,  accompanied  the  failing  vision.  There  had  been  no 
vomiting.  Vision  was  1/92  in  either  eye.  There  was  swelling  of 
the  disks,  four  diopters  in  the  right  and  five  in  the  left.  General 
neurological  examination  negative. 

Rhinological  examination  at  first  reported  negative,  subsequently 
disclosed  post-ethmoidal-sphcDoidal  suppuration.  Post-ethmoidol 
operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Loeb. 

There  was  prompt  subsidence  of  the  optic  swelling  and  rise  in 
visual  clearness,  with  disappearance  of  headache.  Vision  in  five 
days  had  risen  to  20/24°  and  the  swelling  had  receded  to  one  diopter 
in  either  eye  in  the  same  period.  This  case  was  seen  in  August, 
1912.  The  boy  recovered  and  remained  perfectly  well  during  the 
next  several  months.  Not  content  with  the  conditions  of  life  in 
his  home  he  departed  for  the  Pacific  Coast  and  has  been  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  well  to  say  that  these  are  not  simple  and  easy  cases  to  manage. 
They  require  painstaking  investigation  for  correct  diagnosis. 
Treatment  is  at  first  often  disappointing.  A  certain  dogged  persist- 
ency, not  always  easy  to  maintain,  is  required  to  meet  the  failures 
and  baffling  eccentricities  of  reaction.  Curious  reversals  of  reaction 
occur,  some  of  which  I  am  laboring  with  now,  and  which  will  be 
dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  paper. 
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My  object  in  this  report  has  iaeen  to  present  three  clear  types, 
with  which  I  have  had  a  large  experience,  and  which  I  have  learned 
to  manage  with  a  degree  of  success  that  is  satisfactory. 

They  are  infinitely  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  tics  or  neural- 
gias of  the  second  and  third  division,  which  may  be  cured  by  injec- 
tion from  the  zygoma.  The  nerve  fibers  are  readily  destructible 
by  alcohol,  but  the  nerve  cells  are  very  resistent.  These  points 
were  proved  by  Dr.  Otto  May*  in  experiments  on  cats,  dogs,  and 
goats. 

Another  feature  which  should  be  remembered  is  that  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion  is  small  (5  mm.)  and  by  no  means  easily  struck, 
whether  approached  with  a  straight  needle  from  below  the  posterior 
tip  of  the  middle  turbinate  or  by  means  of  a  curved  needle  entering 
through  the  sphenopalatine  foramen,  and  whether  these  attempts 
be  made  under  the  view  of  the  Holmes  pharyngoscope,  because 
it  b  impossible  to  know  the  exact  position  of  the  ganglion  in  any 
individual. 

Dr.  Sluder  and  I  have  proved  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
cadaver  that  the  ganglion  or  its  immediate  environment  may, 
however,  be  struck  as  an  average  procedure.  Our  injections  were 
made  nith  carmine  and  Prussian  blue,  the  specimens  then  decalcified 
and  sectioned  macroscopically. 

It  is  probable  that  instillation  of  alcohol  into  its  immediate 
environment  is  efficacious,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  that  follows 
when  it  is  placed  directly  in  its  substance. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  discouraged  by 
an  incomplete  or  unsatisfactory  result  from  a  first  injection. 

Some  years  ago  I  felt  that  the  result  of  an  injection  was  complete 
in  ten  days.  I  have  since  changed  my  ideas  On  this  subject,  and 
now  believe  that  it  requires  three  months  before  conclusions  can 
be  reached. 

These  are  my  feelings  since  carbolic  acid  has  been  added  to  the 
alcohol  for  its  analgesic  effect.  It  seems  that  the  effect  of  carbolic 
acid  is  not  complete  short  of  three  months.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  I  have  the  case  reinjected  if  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

It  is,  of  course,  self-evident  that  the  shoulder-arm-hand  syndrome 
may  be  produced  by  a  mediastinal  pressure,  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind. 

>  British  Med.  Jour.,  August  31.  1912. 
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FUNCTIONAL  TESTS  IN  EXPEBIMENTAL  TABTRATE 
NEPHBinS.i 

By  a.  C.  Potter, 


Pathology  of  Tartrate  Nephritis.  Underhill,  Welld,  antl 
Goldschmidt'  succeeded  in  producing  a  severe  form  of  acute  nephritis 
in  rabbits  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  racemic  tartaric  acid. 
According  to  these  observers,  vacuolization  of  the  epithelium  of  tbe 
convoluted  tubules  is  the  essential  lesion  in  the  earliest  stages. 
Necrosis  rapidly  follows  the  vacuolization,  so  that  nearly  all  the 
convoluted  tubules  may  soon  become  necrotic.  The  glomeruli 
are  practically  uninjured.  It  was  suggested  by  these  investigators 
that  tartrate  nephritis  offers  a  specially  favorable  opportunit>- 
for  physiological  studies,  inasmuch  as  the  convoluted  tubules  are 
practically  all  destroyed  and  the  glomeruli  left  intact. 

Pearce  and  Ringer,'  from  a  study  of  tartrate  nephritis  in  dogs, 
state  that  the  most  striking  change  is  necrosis  of  the  convoluted 
tubules,  with  fat  in  the  loops  of  Henle  and  sometimes  in  the  collect- 
ing tubules.  They  found  exudative  glomerular  lesions  in  about 
one-half  of  the  animals  in  which  the  tubular  lesions  were  severe. 
Tartrate  nephritis  was  purel,\-  tubular  in  only  about  one-half  of 
their  cases. 

In  our  series  of  forty-five  cases  of  experimental  tartrate  nephritis 
in  rabbits  the  tubular  lesions  in  the  severe  cases  are  essentially- 
the  same  as  those  described  by  Underhill,  Wells,  and  Goldschmidt. 
A  few  hours  after  injection  of  the  tartrate  the  epithelium  of  the  con- 
voluted tubules  may  show  extreme  vacuolization.  This  condition 
was  pronounced  in  one  animal  killed  five  and  a  half  hours  after  the 
injection  and  in  another  killed  two  and  a  half  hours  after  the  injec- 
tion. (See  Figs.  1  and  2).  The  exact  time  of  the  first  appearance 
of  vacuolization  was  not  determined.  Necrosis  and  fatty  meta- 
morphosis begin  the  first  day  and  advance  rapidly.  If  the  animal 
lives  three  or  four  days,  fat  may  be  a  prominent  feature.  It  is 
specially  conspicuous  in  the  convoluted  tubules,  but  may  be  found 
in  any  tubule.    Rarely  there  are  some  fat  droplets  in  the  glomeruli. 

I  Aided  by  a  grant  from  the  lUsearch  Fund  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

'  Tartrate  nephritis,  with  special  reference  to  some  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  may  be  produced,  Jour.  Expcr.  Med..  1913.  xviii,  322. 

'  A  atudy  of  experimental  nephritis  caused  by  the  aalta  of  tartaric  acid.  Jour. 
Mad.  ReMarch,  1913,  uiz.  57. 
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When  necrosis  is  well  established  there  is  usually  no  suggestion  of 
the  original  vacuolated  condition. 

We  have  found  a  Httie  hydropic  degeneration  (vacuolization) 
after  the  first  day,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  prominent  lesion  only  during 
the  first  half  day. 


small  tubules  of  the  collecting  type  show  little  involvement.    Photomicrograph. 

The  left  kidney  of  a  rabbit  was  removed  seven  and  a  half  hours 
after  the  tartrate  injection.  This  kidney  showed  extreme  hydropic 
degeneration.  .  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  nephrectomy  the  rabbit 
was  killed.  The  right  kidnej'  showed  necrosis  of  nearly  all  the  con- 
voluted tubules.  Xo  sign  of  Hydropic  degeneration  was  to  be  seen. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  first  lesion  in  tartrate  nephritis  is  a 
hydropic  degeneration,  and  that  this  condition  gives  place  to  fatty 
metamorphosis  and  necrosis  in  the  later  stages. 

Hydropic  degeneration  involves  all  the  convoluted  tubules  in 
all  parts  of  the  cortex.  The  first  tubules  to  undergo  necrosis  are 
those  near  the  capsule.  The  tubules  in  the  deep  part  of  the  cortex 
next  to  the  medulla  become  necrotic  only  in  severe  cases,  though 
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they  may  show  marked  degenerative  changes.  When  all  the  con- 
voluted tubules  are  necrotic  there  is  usually  an  anuria  so  that  no 
functional  tests  can  be  made.  As  a  rule  our  functional  tests  were 
made  on  kidneys  in  which  over  half  the  convoluted  tubules  showed 
necrosis  and  the  remainder  fatty  and  granular  degeneration. 


Fio.  2.— Small  urea  from  Fig.  1  uiiitpr  bigh  magnifioatioii.     Photomicrograph. 

Some  of  the  cases  show  swollen,  opaque,  cloudy  kidneys.  These 
have  the  gross  features  of  cloudy  swelling.  When  crushed  speci- 
mens of  fresh  tissue  are  examined  under  high  magnification  it  is 
seen  that  nearly  all  the  tubules  are  granular.  This  granular  condi* 
tion  is  present  in  kidne>s  that  are  dark  and  reddish  as  well  as  in 
those  that  are  pale  and, cloudy.  The  granules  are  least  conspicuous 
when  necrosis  is  most  extensive.  Of  course,  many  of  the  granules 
are  fat  droplets.  These  may  be  identified  by  their  insolubility  in 
potassium  hydroxide.  But  the  albuminous  granules  are  always 
present  and  frequently  dominate  the  picture.  These  fade  in  potas- 
sium hydroxide  but  do  not  completely  disappear.  They  are  unlike 
the  granules  seen  in  the  normal  kidney.  This  granular  condition  of 
the  epithelium  is  constantly  present  in  tartrate  nephritis  of  the  mild 
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as  well  as  the  severe  types.  It  is  best  seen  in  crushed  specimens 
of  fresh  tissue.  It  may  be  called  a  ^anular  degeneration.  The 
swollen,  cloudy  kidneys  that  show  this  microscopic  appearance 
would  usually  be  regarded  as  examples  of  cloudy  swelling. 

As  regards  the  glomerular  lesions,  there  were  seven  animals  in, 
our  series  of  forty-five  in  which  precipitated  serum  could  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  capsular  spaces  in  every  section.  To  what  extent 
this  indicates  functional  disturbance  in  the  capsular  epithelium 
we  cannot  determine.  The  glomerular  tufts  are  often  congested 
and  rarely  fat  droplets  can  be  demonstrated  in  them;  but  they  are 
never  found  necrotic.  And  even  in  the  most  extreme  cases  of  glom- 
erular involvement  there  are  always  many  in  every  section  that  are 
anatomically  intact.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  moderate  glomer- 
ular injury  in  some  cases  of  tartrate  nephritis;  but  one  may  exclude 
these  cases  and  use  only  those  in  which  there  are  no  anatomical 
glomerular  lesions. 

Schlayer  and  Takayasu*  believe  that  the  glomeruli  may  be  func- 
tionally deranged  even  though  they  show  no  histological  lesion. 
They  therefore  discard  the  histological  evidence  and  estimate  the 
glomerular  function  by  testing  the  amount  of  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  renal  vessels  and  the  diuresis  in  response  to  stimu- 
lation. But  as  V.  Monakow'  has  in  part  suggested,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Schlayer's  test  is  any  better  than  the  histological  appear- 
ance. The  capsular  epithelium  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle  might 
be  able  to  perform  its  functions  even  though  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  kidney  do  not  respond  to  stimulation. 

Material  and  Methods.  Experimental  tartrate  nephritis  has 
been  studied  in  forty-five  rabbits.  In  the  latter  half  of  our  work 
we  have  used  only  racemic  tartaric  acid.  In  our  first  experiments 
Merck's  dextrotartaric  acid  was  used.  Merck's  preparation  will 
produce  a  severe  nephritis,  but  it  is  much  less  certain  in  its  action 
than  the  racemic  acid.  It  is  also  easier  to  produce  a  complete 
suppression  of  phenolsulphonephthalein  excretion  with  the  racemic 
acid.  We  have  usually  employed  0.4  gm.  to  0.7  gm.  of  racemic 
tartaric  acid  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate  and  injected  sub- 
cutaneously  according  to  the  method  described  by  Underbill , 
Wells,  and  Gotdschmidt.  0.3  gm.  of  the  acid  often  produces  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  phthalein  excretion,  but  much  larger  doses 
occasionally  fail.  In  general  a  large  dose  is  much  more  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  severe  nephritis  than  a  small  dose.  The  animals  were  fed  in 
the  usual  way  during  the  experiments. 

Some  rabbits  develop  considerable  resistance  to  tartrates.  If 
they  recover  from  the  first  dose  much  heavier  doses  are  required 

*  natoTBUcbunKen  Qber  die  Funktion  kraukcr  Nieren,  Dcutsch.  Arch,  f.  kEin.  Med. 
1909.  icviii,  17. 
'  Beitrag  zur  Funktionspcafuag  der  Niore,  Deutsch.  Arch,  f.  kljn.  Med.,  1911, 
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subsequently  to  produce  a  nephritis.  In  one  rabbit  an  initial  dose 
of  0,6  gm.  reduced  the  phthalein  excretion  to  6  per  cent,  for  the  first 
two  hours.  After  the  phthalein  excretion  had  returned  to  normal, 
repeated  doses  of  tartrate  were  given,  some  as  high  as  1.6  gm.,  but 
no  signs  of  nephritis  appeared. 

Only  those  animals  have  been  used  for  further  functional  tests 
in  which  the  nephritis  produced  was  of  such  a  degree  as  to  cause 
complete  or  almost  complete  suppression  of  phthalein  excretion. 
This  condition  is  usually  present  as  early  as  three  hours  or  less 
after  the  injection  of  the  tartrate,  and  continues  until  the  death  of 
the  animal.  An  injection  of  phthalein  was  given  every  forty-eight 
hours  during  the  experiment.  Tho  rabbits  that  at  one  time  showed 
complete  suppression  of  phthalein,  recovered  completely, 

Phenolsulphonephthalein.  Rowntree,  Fitz,  and  Geraghty* 
have  shown  that  this  dye  is  excreted  by  the  tubular  epithelium  in 
the  frog's  kidney.  They  have  also  shown  that  the  elimination  of 
phthalein  is  greatly  reduced  in  experimental  passive  congestion 
whenever  the  congestion  is  made  severe  enough  to  produce  marked 
tubular  injury.  In  moderate  passive  congestion  there  is  no  marked 
change  in  phthalein  excretion. 

Rowntree  and  Geraghty^  and  Rowntree  and  Fitz*  have  given 
abundant  clinical  evidence  that  the  excretion  of  phthalein  is 
decreased  in  almost  all  forms  of  nephritis,  and  in  general  that  the 
amount  excreted  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  functional  involvement 
of  the  kidney.  Inasmuch  as  human  nephritis  never  shows  complete 
destruction  either  of  all  the  tubules  or  of  all  the  glomeruli  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  decide  from  this  material  by  what  route  the  phthalein  b 
eliminated, 

Eisenbrey*  found  marked  reduction  of  the  phthalein  excretion 
in  experimental  nephritis  in  dogs,  produced  by  uranium  nitrate  and 
potassium  chromate. 

Austin  and  Eisenbrey'"  state  that  in  experimental  nephritis  in 
dogs  the  anatomical  picture  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  amount 
of  phthalein  excreted.  These  observers  had  no  cases  of  zero 
phthalein  elimination. 

In  our  experiments  twenty-three  rabbits  showed  either  no  excre- 
tion of  phthalein  or  a  faint  trace  for  the  first  two  hours.  All  of 
these  animals  had  very  severe  nephritis.    In  over  half  of  these  the 

'  The  effects  of  experimeotal  chronic  passive  coogestion  on  ren^  function.  Arob. 
Inter.  Med.,  1913,  li,  121. 

'  Ad  experimental  study  of  the  functionaJ  activity  of  the  Kidneys  by  meooB  of 
Pheoolsulphunephthalein,  Jour.  Phanuacol.  and  Eiper.  Theiap.,  190»-10,  i,  S79. 

*  Studies  of  renal  function  in  renal,  cardiorenaJ.  and  cardiac  diseases.  Arch.  Inter. 
Med.,  1913,  xi.  258. 

■  A  study  of  the  elimination  of  phenulaulphonepbthalein  in  various  eiperimental 
lesions  ot  the  kidney,  Jour.  Exper.  Med,,  1911,  xiv,  462. 

'°  Experimental  acute  nephritis :  The  elimination  of  nitrogen  and  chloride  com- 
pared nith  that  of  phenolsulphonephthalein.  Jour,  Eiper.  Med.,  1911,  liv,  SOfl. 
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animals  were  not  allowed  to  die  of  nephritis  but  were  killed  immedi- 
ately after  a  phthalein  test,  so  that  the  corresponding  anatomical 
picture  could  be  studied.  The  lesions  in  the  convoluted  tubules 
are  either  severe  hydropic  degeneration,  fatty  metamorphosis, 
necrosis,  or  a  mixture  of  fatty  metamorphosis  and  necrosis.  Granu- 
lar degeneration  is  associated  with  all  the  changes  just  mentioned. 
The  glomerular  changes  were  discussed  above.    In  tartrate  nephritis 


Fio.  3. — Kidney  of  a  rabbit  injected  with  tartrates  the  preceding  d^.  Zenker, 
paraffin,  hematoxylin,  and  cuain.  The  auimal  was  killed  immediately  after  a  test 
wbich  showed  a  5.S  per  cent,  phthalein  excretion  for  two  hours.  The  epithelium  ia 
very  granular,  but  there  ia  no  necroaia.    Photomicrograph. 

a  trace  or  a  zero  elimination  of  phthalein  corresponds  always  to  a 
very  severe  injury  of  the  renal  tissue.  There  may,  however,  be 
little  or  no  necrosis. 

One  of  our  animals  was  killed  immediately  after  a  test  which 
showed  5.8  per  cent,  phthalein  for  the  first  two  hours.  All  the 
epithelium  was  decidedly  granular,  but  there  was  not  much  necrosis, 
vacuolization,  or  fat.  (See  Fig.  3.)  Another  animal,  killed  immedi- 
ately after  a  test  showing  6  per  cent,  elimination  of  the  dye  for  two 
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hours,  had  a  rather  marked  hydropic  degeneration.  These  two 
experiments  indicate  that  different  histological  pictures  may  be 
associated  with  the  same  degree  of  functional  derangement.  Appar- 
ently the  excessive  accumulation  of  granules  in  the  cytoplasm 
interferes  with  cell  function  even  as  vacuoles  do. 

Large  quantities  of  urine,  containing  various  normal  constituents, 
may  be  excreted  when  the  phthalein  excretion  is  zero.    In  many  of 


Fta.  4, — Kidney  of  a  rabbit  torty-cight  hours  after  tartrate  injectioD.  Zeoker. 
paraffin,  hematoiylin.  and  eosin.  The  convoluted  tubules  are  almoat  enlirely 
necrotic.  The  intennediBte  lut>uleE  are  KTanular,  but  otherniac  appear  nonDsl. 
Tbis  is  the  type  of  kidney  we  have  used  to^a  considerable  extent  in  our  functional 
testa.    Photomicrograph. 

these  cases  the  lesions  are  almost  entirely  tubular.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  probable  that  phthalein  is  eliminated  by  the  tubular 
epithelium. 

A  zero  phthalein  excretion  does  not  nec'essarily  mean  a  fatal 
prognosis  in  tartrate  nephritis.  Two  rabbits  showing  this  condition 
at  one  time  h&ve  recovered  completely  so  far  aa  can  be  determined 
by  phthalein  excretion  and  general  health.     Rowntree"  reports 

"  The  study  of  rrnnl  fuiirliim:  The  prognostic  vuJue  of  studies  of  renal  function, 
.4IIER.  JufK.  Med.  Sci.,  1914.  cxlvii,  ;jo2. 
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that  he  has  seen  2  cases  of  chromate  nephritis  in  rabbits  showing 
zero  phthalein  excretion  recover  in  a  short  time. 

Indigo-carmine,  Rowntree,  Fitz,  and  Geraghty"  state  that 
there  is  no  additional  information  to  be  had  from  the  use  of  indigo- 
carmine  when  phthalein  is  used,  since  it  is  excreted  in  amounts 
roughly  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  phthalein  and  is  much 
more  difficult  to  estimate  colorimetrically.  Ilowntree  and 
Geraghty'*  give  a  discussion  of  this  test. 

Our  results  also  show  parallehsm  between  the  excretion  of 
phthalein  and  indigo-carmine.  Two  rabbits  which  showed  a  faint 
trace  of  phthalein  for  one  hour  were  given  indigo-carmine  immedi- 
ately. Only  a  trace  of  the  dye  was  eliminated  in  each  case.  Three 
other  rabbits  which  showed  complete  suppression  of  phthalein 
for  the  first  hour  likewise  showed  complete  suppression  of  indigo- 
carmine  injected  immediately  after  the  phthalein  test.  Phthalein 
and  indigo-carmine  are  apparently  excreted  bj'  the  same  structures 
in  the  kidney. 

Methylene  Blue.  A  discussion  of  this  test  is  given  by  Rown- 
tree and  Geraghty'*  (p.  5S5).  The  excretion  of  this  dye  is  said  in 
general  to  run  parallel  to  indigo-earmine.  In  some  forms  of  chronie 
parenchymatous  nephritb  its  excretion  is  said  to  be  normal  or 
exaggerated. 

In  our  experiments  one  rabbit  which  showed  &  trace  of  phthalein 
for  the  first  hour  showed  complete  suppression  of  methylene  blue. 
Two  rabbits  showing  suppression  of  phthalein  gave  a  trace  of  methy- 
lene blue.  In  two  other  rabbits  both  phthalein  and  methylene  blue 
were  completely  suppressed.  These  results  agree  closely  enough  to 
prove  that  methylene  blue  is  excreted  in  the  same  way  as  phthalein 
and  indigo-earmine. 

Lactose.  De  Bonis"  injected  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
fluoride  into  the  ureter  near  the  renal  pelvis  (Bottazzi's  method). 
This  procedure  is  said  to  destroy  the  medulla  and  all  of  the  cortex 
except  the  glomeruli.  More  urine  usually  passes  through  the  injured 
kidney  than  through  the  normal  one.  I)e  Bonis"  determined  in 
this  way  that  lactose  may  be  excreted  by  the  glomeruli.  Rowntree, 
Fitz,  and  Geraghty"  found  that  in  the  frog  lactose  may  be  excreted 
by  the  tubular  epithelium.  This  experiment  was  performed  by 
ligaturing  the  arterial  supply  of  the  glomeruli  and  then  testing  the 
renal  function,  (This  method  was  first  used  by  Nussbaum'*  in  a 
study  of  renal  function.)  These  authors  also  found  that  in  experi- 
mental chronic  passive  congestion  in  dogs,  lactose  excretion  is 
delayed  one  to  two  hours  after  intravenous  injection.     Marked 

"  hoc.  at.  "  Loc.  cit.  "  Loc.  cit. 

"Giom.intern.d.  Science  med,,  1B07,  iiii,  4 
u  Eiperimeii(«lle  Untcrsuchungen  Qber  die 
PhyaoL.  physiol.  Abth.,  1906,  271. 
"  Loc,  dt.  p.  12a. 
»  Arch.  f.  d.  gea  Phyaiol.,  1876.  xvi,  170;   iv 
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I 

delay  in  the  excretion  of  lactose  may  occur  when  the  phthalein 
output  is  normal. 

Schlayer  and  Takayasu"  used  lactose  as  a  vascular  te3t  in  their 
experiments  on  rabbits.  The  normal  kidney  eliminates  1  gm.  of 
lactose  when  injected  intravenously  in  five  and  a  half  to  seven  and 
a  half  hours,  average  time  six  hours.  In  chromium,  sublimate, 
and  aloin  nephritis  lactose  excretion  is  good  in  the  earlier  stages 
while  the  bloodvessels  of  the  kidney  react;  but  in  the  later  stages 
when  the  bloodvessels  no  longer  react  its  excretion  time  is  prolonged 
to  eight  hours.  No  experiments  showed  suppression  of  lactose 
excretion. 

Cases  of  human  nephritis  with  delayed  lactose  excretion  are 
regarded  by  Schlayer  and  Takayasu^  as  a  vascular  type.  These 
authors  believe  that  lactose  and  water  are  excreted  by  the  glomeruli. 

Rowntree  and  Fitz  find  lactose  excretion  delayed  in  all  their 
human  cases  of  nephritis  or  chronic  passive  congestion.  In  several 
eases  they  found  a  complete  suppression  of  lactose  excretion.  These 
were  all  cases  of  severe  nephritis.  Lactose  excretion  in  nephritis 
does  not  correspond  to  that  of  phthalein.  The  manner  of  its  excre- 
tion is  not  yet  determined. 

To  test  the  excretion  of  lactose  we  injected  3  gm.  subcutaneously. 
The  time  required  for  the  disappearance  of  sugar  from  the  urine 
of  normal  rabbits  after  this  injection  varied  from  13.5  to  23,5  hours 
in  the  five  animals  tested.  The  average  time  was  twenty  hours. 
Benedict's  test  for  sugar  was  used.  This  is  much  longer  than  the 
time  required  to  excrete  1  gm.  when  given  intravenously.  This 
period  was  found  by  Schlayer  to  average  six  hours  in  the  normal 
rabbit. 

Five  animals  in  which  the  phthalein  elimination  was  zero  were 
injected  subcutaneously  with  3  gm.  of  lactose.  The  lactose  disap- 
peared from  the  urine  in  thirty-two,  forty-two,  forty-three,  forty- 
eight,  and  forty-eight  hours  respectively — average  42.6  hours.  This, 
it  will  be  noted,  is  about  twice  the  normal  elimination  time. 

Several  clinical  cases  reported  by  Rowntree  and  Fitz  showed 
lactose  excretion  prolonged  beyond  twelve  hours  (2  gm.  of  lactose 
were  injected  intravenously  in  their  cases).  This  period  is  also 
about  twice  the  normal  elimination  time. 

No  case  of  lactose  suppression  has  been  encountered  experi- 
mentally. Even  when  practically  all  the  convoluted  tubules  are 
necrotic  it  is  still  excreted.  Inasmuch  as  the  destruction  of  the 
tubular  part  of  the  renal  excretory  apparatus  is  so  complete  in  many 
cases  of  tartrate  nephritis  this  condition  affords  specially  clear  proof 
that  the  glomeruli  may  excrete  lactose.     There  is,  however,  no 

"  Unteisuchungen  fiber  die  Funktion  kranker  Nieren,  Deutscb.  Arcb.  f.  kiln. 
Med.,  1909,  icviii,  17. 

"  Unterauchungen  Qbtr  die  Funlttion  kranker  Nieren  beim  Menschen,  Dcutach. 
Arch.  f.  Itlin.  Med..  1910-11,  ci,  333. 
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evidence  in  these  experiments  that  the  tubular  epithelium  cannot 
perform  this  function.  The  delayed  excretion  may  mean  that  more 
must  now  be  excreted  by  the  glomeruli  since  the  tubules  are 
destroyed.  There  is  no  experimental  evidence  to  explain  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  lactose  observed  in  some  of  the  clinical  cases 
reported  by  Rowntree  and  Fit?,,  Some  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
this  question  if  a  form  of  experimental  nephritis  could  be  produced 
in  which  lactose  excretion  was  suppressed.  Until  further  evidence  is 
obtained  we  must  agree  with  Rowntree  that  the  manner  of  lactose 
excretion  is  not  completely  understood. 

Potassium  Iodide.  Frey"  studied  renal  secretion  by  producing 
diuresis.  He  believed  that  the  larger  the  amount  of  urine  the  nearer 
its  composition  would  approach  that  of  the  glomerular  excretion. 
He  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  the  iodides  are  eliminated 
almost  exclusively  by  the  tubular  epithelium. 

Schlayer  and  Takayasu  found  that  0.025  gm.  of  potassium  iodide 
injected  intravenously  into  rabbits  is  completely  eliminated  in 
twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  hours — average  twenty-four  hours. 
In  experimental  nephritis  produced  by  chromate,  sublimate,  aloin, 
or  uranium  nitrate  the  iodide  excretion  is  greath'  delayed — fortj' 
to  sixty  hours.  The  excretion  of  potassium  iodide  may  be  greatly 
delayed,  but  it  is  never  suppressed.  The  iodide  is  used  by  these 
authors  as  a  test  for  the  condition  of  the  tubular  epithelium,  since 
they  believe  that  it  is  excreted  entirely  by  this  part  of  the  kidney 
tissue. 

\'on  Monakow  obtained  indefinite  results  with  potassium  iodide. 
He  does  not  regard  it  as  a  satisfactory  test.  In  one  of  his  clinical 
cases  the  autopsy  revealed  that  nearly  all  the  glomeruli  were 
destroyed  while  the  convoluted  tubules  showed  only  slight  changes. 
In  this  case  the  iodide  excretion  was  prolonged  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  hours.  The  prolongation  of  the  excretion  is  much  greater 
in  this  case  than  in  those  in  which  the  lesions  were  mainly  tubular. 

Rowntree,  Fitz,  and  Geraghty  found  that  the  excretion  of  potas- 
sium iodide  is  usually  prolonged  in  chronic  passive  congestion  of  the 
kidney  even  in  cases  in  which  the  phthalein  output  b  normal. 

Rowntree  and  Fitz  found  no  constant  relation  between  the  degree 
of  nephritis  and  the  time  of  excretion  of  potassium  iodide.  They 
regard  it,  therefore,  as  of  little  value  as  a  functional  renal  test. 

Our  tests  were  made  by  injecting  1  gm.  of  potassium  iodide 
subcutaneousiy.  Sandow's  test  was  used  for  its  detection  in  the 
urine.  The  time  of  elimination  of  this  dose  in  four  normal  rabbits 
varied  from  19.5  to  23.5  hours— average  21.5  hours. 

In  two  rabbits  in  which  phthalein  excretion  was  permanently 
suppressed  the  elimination  times  for  potassium  iodide  were  85.5 

"  Dos  GlomemluBprodukt  ist  ein  Blutfiltrat,  Arch.  t.  d.  gesBm.  Phynoloniie.  1912, 
cmii.  435. 
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hours  and  ninety-Sve  respectively.  Both  animals  died  the  night 
following  the  disappearance  of  the  iodide  from  the  urine.  At  autopsy 
one  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  necrosis  of  the  tubular  epi- 
thelium; the  other  showed  extensive  granular  degeneration,  fatty 
metamorphosis,  and  some  necrosis. 

Another  rabbit  in  which  the  phthalein  excretion  was  completely 
suppressed  was  killed  sixty-five  hours  after  the  iodide  injection. 
The  iodide  was  still  being  excreted.  At  autopsy  the  majority  of  the 
convoluted  tubules  were  fouud  necrotic  and  the  others  were  fatty 
and  granular.    The  glomeruli  were  all  anatomically  intact. 

These  experiments  show  that  iodide  excretion  is  delayed  in  tubular 
nephritis.  Schlayer  and  Takayasu  obtained  similar  results,  but  inter- 
preted them  to  mean  that  the  iodide  is  excreted  by  the  tubular 
epithelium  and  not  by  the  glomeruli.  Apparently  they  believe  that 
the  functional  capacity  of  the  epithelium  is  decreased  but  not 
completely  suppressed  in  tubular  nephritis. 

But  no  one  has  yet  reported  an  instance  of  suppression  of  iodide 
excretion  except  in  anuria;  whereas  phthalein,  which  is  almost 
certainly  excreted  by  the  tubules,  is  suppressed  when  the  injury 
of  the  epithelium  passes  beyond  a  certain  degree.  Unless  we  believe 
that  degenerated  epithelium  incapable  of  excreting  phthalein,  indigo- 
carmine,  or  methylene  blue  may  still  excrete  iodide,  we  must  admit 
that  the  glomeruli  take  part  in  the  elimination  of  this  substance. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  the  delayed  excretion  of  iodide  in  our 
experiments  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  must  all  be  excreted  by  the 
glomeruli.  Moderate  injury  of  the  glomeruli  might  further  decrease 
the  rate  of  excretion  of  iodide.  The  experimental  results  seem  to  us 
to  afford  good  evidence  that  potassium  iodide  may  be  excreted 
by  the  glomeruli.  The  part  that  the  tubular  epithelium  takes  in 
the  elimination  of  this  substance  is  undetermined. 

If  we  could  produce  experimentally  a  destruction  of  the  glomeruli 
as  complete  as  the  destruction  of  the  tubules  in  tartrate  nephritis, 
valuable  additional  evidence  could  be  obtained. 

We  have  not  made  any  functional  tests  with  urea  or  sodium 
chloride.    The  discussion  of  these  substances  is  therefore  omitted. 

Hemoglobin.  This  test  was  performed  as  follows:  5  c.c.  of 
washed  red  blood  cells  from  a  rabbit  were  hemolyzed  with  distilled 
water,  and  after  the  addition  of  0.5  per  cent,  sodium  chlorid  injected 
into  the  ear  vein  of  the  rabbit  to  be  tested.  In  normal  rabbits  the 
urine  is  almost  black  three  or  four  hours  after  this  injection.  Two 
rabbits  with  tartrate  nephritis,  causing  complete  suppression  of 
phthalein,  each  gave  a  slightly  colored  urine  after  this  test.  The 
benzidene  test  for  blood  was  strongly  positive  in  these  urines,  but 
the  color  of  the  urine  was  very  much  less  dark  than  in  the  normal. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  hemoglobin  is  excreted  mainly  by  the 
convoluted  tubules,  but  that  a  small  amount  may  pass  through  the 
glomeruli. 
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SuMMAHT.  By  subcutaneous  injections  of  tartaric  add  it  is 
possible  to  produce  in  rabbits  a  form  of  acute  nephritis  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  convoluted  tubules  are  necrotic  and  the  rest 
fatty  and  granular.  The  glomeruli  and  collecting  tubules  may  be 
anatomically  intact. 

In  kidneys  of  the  type  just  described  the  excretion  of  phenol- 
sulphonephthalein,  indig^-cannine,  and  methylene  blue  is  completely 
suppressed.  The  excretion  time  of  lactose  is  over  twice  as  long  as 
normal,  while  the  excretion  time  of  potassium  iodide  may  be  four 
times  the  normal.  Both  potassium  iodide  and  lactose  are  excreted 
by  this  type  of  kidney. 

The  evidence  obtained  suggests  that  phthalein,  indigo-cannine, 
and  methylene  blue  are  excreted  exclusively  by  the  convoluted 
tubules  and  that  potassium  iodide  and  lactose  may  be  excreted  by 
the  glomeruli.  Hemoglobio  is  excreted  mainly  by  the  tubules, 
but  may  pass  through  the  glomeruli  slowly. 


A  KEPOBT  OF  THE  TBEATMENT  OT  CEREBROSPINAL 

STPHIUS  BT  INTRASPINOnS  IHJECTIOH8  OF 

SALTARSANIZED  SERDM.' 

By  a.  G.  Rytina,  A.B.,  M.D., 
C.  C.  W.  JuDD,  A.B.,  M.D. 


Since  the  discovery  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  and  the  luetin 
tests,  scientific  proof  has  been  added  to  the  clinical  belief  that 
such  affections  as  tabes  and  general  paresis  are  not  parasyphilitic 
diseases  but  true  luetic  processes. 

The  discovery  of  the  Spirocheta  pallida  in  these  diseases  by 
Noguchi  and  others  not  only  adds  further  proof,  but  establishes 
the  fact  that  they  are  active  syphilitic  affections.  One  of  the 
things  that  created  the  belief  that  these  affections  were  para- 
syphilitic diseases  was  their  lack  of  response,  in  most  instances, 
to  antisyphilitic  treatment.  The  cause,  we  now  know,  is  due  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  dura  mater,  being 
more  or  less  impermeable  to  such  drugs  as  mercury,  potassium 
iodide,  and  salvarsan.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  occasion- 
ally clinical  improvement  follows  the  administration  of  salvarsan, 
mercury,  and  potassium  iodide  given  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
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improvement  of  the  spinal  fluid  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Wassermann  reaction,  cell  count,  globulin  test,  etc.,  is  extremely 
rare,  indicating  that  the  improvement  must  be  regarded  only  as 
temporary.  When  we  further  realize  that  even  in  the  preerup- 
tive  stage  of  syphilis,  while  the  blood  still  is  negative  to  the 
Wassermann  reaction,  the  spinal  fluid  may  be  positive,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  proper  method  of  handling  these  affections  must  be  by 
direct  applications  to  the  nervous  tissue  itself.  The  difficulties 
that  strew  our  path  are  not  only  technical  but  lie  chiefly  in  the 
high  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  tissue  to  foreign  substances. 
However,  that  such  a  mode  of  attack  is  practicable  has  long  been 
exemplifled  by  intraspinous  injections  of  serum  in  meningitis  and 
tetanus.  We  have,  too,  the  experience  of  several  observers  that 
even  medicinal  substances  may  be  injected  into  the  spinal  canal 
without  untoward  effects. 

Fortified  by  this  knowledge  and  experience,  various  investiga- 
tors have  tried  to  improve  syphilis  of  the  nervous  system  by 
intraspinous  injections  of  the  newer  antisyphilitic  compounds. 
Salvarsan  on  account  of  its  irritating  alkaline  content  was  out 
of  the  question.  Wechselmann  was  the  first  to  inject  neosalvarsan 
in  the  spinal  canal.  Since  that  time  Marinescu,  Marie  and 
Levaditi,  Gennerieh,  and  others  have  tried  this  treatment.  Wech- 
selmann used  aqueous  solutions,  and  after  the  injections  it  was 
found  that  the  patients  had  violent  reactions,  consisting  of  severe 
headaches,  vomiting,  marked  neuralgic  pains  in  the  legs,  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  micturitional  difficulties,  etc.  These  severe 
reactive  symptoms  indicate  an  irritant  action  on  the  spinal  cord, 
and  on  this  account  the  method  has  not  met  with  general  favor. 

Swift  and  Ellis  tried  injections  of  neosalvarsan  solutions,  but 
on  account  of  the  irritating  action  of  the  drug  on  the  spinal  cord 
gave  them  up  and  adopted  their  method  of  injecting  salvarsanized 
serum.  This  method  has  found  many  adherents  and  is  the  method 
we  have  followed  in  our  present  study  with  some  slight  modi- 
fication. The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  The  patient 
is  given  a  full  dose  of  salvarsan  intravenously;  at  the  end  of 
one  hour  100  c.c.  of  blood  is  withdrawn.  This  blood  is  then  sent 
to  the  laboratory.  The  next  day  the  patient  is  prepared  for  the 
intraspinous  injection  of  the  salvarsanized  serum  by  painting 
well  the  whole  lumber  and  sacral  regions  with  tincture  of  iodin. 
The  patient  may  be  sitting  or  lying,  but  it  is  essential  that  the 
back  be  well  bowed.  A  point  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  inch  to 
the  right  of  the  median  line  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar 
intervertebral  space  is  selected,  and  the  needle,  which  is  an  ordin- 
ary lumbar  puncture  needle,  is  directed  upward,  inward,  and 
forward.  The  successful  entrance  is  indicated  by  the  escape  of 
spinal  fluid.  If  the  fluid  is  under  great  pressure  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  it  is  allowed  to  flow  out,  otherwise  the  same  quan- 
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tity  of  fluid  is  withdrawn,  as  we  have  serum  to  inject  (usually 
15  to  30  c.c).  The  injections  are  made  by  us  with  a  syringe. 
Some  use  gravity,  others  combine  both.  The  fluid  is  then  sent 
to  the  laboratory  for  study.  The  patient  is  now  sent  to  the  ward 
and  the  foot  of  the  bed  elevated  for  two  hours.  He  remains  in  bed 
until  the  temperature  and  pulse  are  normal.  Some  of  the  patients 
develop  no  reaction  whatever,  and  they  are  allowed  to  go  home 
the  next  morning.  Others  develop  a  meningismus,  characterized 
by  fever,  increased  pube  rate,  nausea,  vomiting,  severe  headaches, 
and  shooting  pains  in  the  lower  extremities.  These  symptoms 
are  never  alarming,  and  they  pass  off  within  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  Some  of  the  patients  feel  comfortable  so  long  as 
they  are  recumbent,  but  on  standing  develop  a  headache  which 
may  be  quite  severe.  This  condition  lasts  several  days  and  then 
gradually  subsides.  We  have  not  observed  any  unfavorable 
complications  or  sequelee. 

To  date  we  have  given  twenty-nine  intraspinous  injections  to 
18  patients;  11  patients  received  one  injection  each;  4  received 
two  injections  each;  2  received  three  injections;  and  1  received 
four  injections.  It  is  our  plan,  patients  consenting,  to  repeat 
-  the  injections  every  two  or  three  weeks,  irrespective  of  the  clinical 
improvement,  until  the  Wassermann  reaction  becomes  negative 
in  all  dilutions,  the  cell  count  becomes  normal,  and  there  is  nega- 
tive globulin  teat.  While  some  of  our  patients  have  shown  a 
decided  clinical  progress,  suggesting  a  cessation  of  treatment, 
the  more  accurate  laboratory  check  has  revealed  the  necessity 
of  further  injections. 

.\t  this  point,  the  citation  nf  a  few  cases  from  a  clinical  stand- 
point may  be  interesting. 

B.  F.  C  entered  hospital  suffering  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
markedly  defective  mentality.  Neurological  examination,  Was- 
sermann test  of  the  spinal  fluid,  etc.,  established  the  diagnosis 
of  cerebrospinal  lues.  The  Wassermann  test  of  the  blood  was 
negative.  Mercury  and  potassium  iodide  treatment  ineffective. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  intraspinous  injection  of  saivar- 
sanized  serum  his  nausea  and  vomiting  had  disappeared  and  he 
became  perfectly  rational.  Two  weeks  later  he  began  again  with 
nausea  and  vomiting,  which  was  promptly  relieved  by  the  second 
intraspinous  Injection.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  West  Virginia 
feeling  perfectly  well.  Patient  returned  to  us  February  9,  1914, 
feeling  fine,  having  gained  considerably  in  weight  and  being  per- 
fectly rational.    He  was  then  given  another  intraspinous  injection. 

J.  H.  A.  Complaint:  sharp  pains  in  abdomen.  At  age  of 
twenty-eight  years,  he  had  a  chancre,  followed  by  secondaries. 
He  took  mercury  and  potassium  iodide  for  one  year  and  was  pro- 
nounced cured.  Well  until  three  years  ago,  when  he  began  to 
notice  weakness  in  limbs  after  walking  up  and  down  stairs. 

,  1915.  9  CiM^.il,. 
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Present  Condition:  Two  years  ago  began  to  have  sharp,  inter- 
mittent pains  in  abdomen  and  difficulty  in  walking,  until  at  the 
time  of  admission  he  was  unable  to  walk  at  all.  Examination 
lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  tabes, 

March  10,  1914.  Intraspinous  injection  of  13  c.c.  concentrated 
salvarsanized  serum. 

March  11.  Patient  had  no  more  pains.  Left  the  hospital 
March  14,  1914. 

March  30.  Again  entered  hospital.  Given  0.6  gm.  salvarsan 
intravenously,  but  on  account  of  severe  chill,  lasting  several  hours, 
blood  for  intraspinous  injection  was  not  obtainable. 

Again  entered  hospital  April  7,  1914.  Patient  has  no  more 
pains;  notices  a  steady  improvement  in  his  legs;  17  c.c.  concen- 
trated salvarsanized  serum  injected  intraspinously.  Patient,  with 
slight  support,  walked  from  the  bed-room  to  operating-room. 

April  27.  Patient  feels  fine.  No  pains;  walks  with  perfect 
ease,  but  still  notices  a  slight  weakness  which  improves  daily. 
Has  resumed  his  occupation. 

Case  XI. — W.  C.  T.  Complaint:  violent  headaches.  Initial 
lesion  October  1,  1913,  followed  by  secondaries.  Received  four 
injections  of  salvarsan,  and  his  symptoms  promptly  disappeared. 
Felt  well  until  five  weeks  following  last  injection  of  salvarsan,  when 
he  began  to  have  severe  frontal  headaches.  Eye  examination  nega- 
tive. Patient  received  another  injection  of  salvarsan  intraven- 
ously, which  helped  headaches  for  a  few  days,  when  they  returned 
with  increased  severity.  Hypodermic  injections  of  biniodid  in  oil 
and  large  doses  of  potassium  iodide  proved  unavailing. 

March  7,  1914.  Lumbar  puncture  made  for  diagnostic  pur- 
poses. Fluid  under  pressure;  Wasaermann  reaction  of  fluid  triple 
plus;    high  cell  count  and  positive  globulin. 

March  11,  1914.  Headaches  violent  as  ever,  some  nausea  and 
vomiting,  loss  of  weight  and  insomnia.  Today  25  c.c.  con- 
centrated salvarsanized  serum  injected  intraspinously.  Forty- 
eight  hours  later,  headaches  had  disappeared  and  have  remained 
absent  ever  since.  Patient's  general  condition  has  also  shown 
marked  improvement.  Received  another  injection  April  2,  and 
another  April  17. 

Case  VIII.— J.  F.  B.  Initial  lesion,  1894;  left  hemiplegia, 
1911.  Has  received  three  injections  of  salvarsan  intravenously. 
Symptoms  complained  of  at  time  of  treatment  were  scraping  of 
right  toe  on  floor  and  hemiplegia  of  right  arm.  Has  received 
three  intraspinous  treatments.  Now  has  good  use  of  right  arm 
and  scraping  of  toe  practically  disappeared. 

From  a  clinical  review  of  our  cases  we  have  observed  improve- 
ment, marked  in  some,  slight  in  others,  in  practically  every  case, 
excepting  one  case  of  tabes  in  a  patient  who  has  been  blind  and 
paralyzed  for  many  years,  in  whom  the  treatment  was  ^veo 
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chiefly  to  satisfy  the  patient.  We  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  these 
patients  may  have  been  benefited  by  the  older  methods  of  treat- 
ment, but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  (1)  the  percentage  of  im- 
provements would  not  have  been  as  large,  and  (2)  would  not  have 
been  in  most  cases  as  prompt. 

Though  in  certain  respects  the  laboratory  findings  did  not  sub- 
stantiate the  clinical  diagnosis  of  the  cases  included  in  this  series, 
they  in  some  cases  established  a  definite  diagnosis,  often  confirmed 
it,  and  in  the  latter  event  afforded  evidence  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  treatment,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  in  the  following 
directions: 

1.  As  regards  the  globulin  content  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

2.  As  to  the  white  blood  cell  count  of  the  spinal  fluid. 

3.  As  to  the  Wassermann  reaction  of  the  blood. 

4.  As  to  the  Wassermann  reaction  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 
It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  that  this  series  did  not  include 

the  colloidal  gold  test  of  Lange,  but  our  work  was  already  well 
advanced  when  the  advisability  of  including  this  test  was  first 
seriously  considered. 

As  regards  the  preparation  of  the  salvarsanized  serum  the 
following  procedure  was  employed: 

The  salvarsanized  blood  collected  directly  into  centrifuge  tubes 
of  50  c.c.  capacity  was  kept  at  refrigerator  temperature  until  the 
morning  after  collection  (usually  about  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours), 
when  the  clot  was  freed  from  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  the  speci- 
men centrifugalized  uotil  the  serum  was  entirely  free  from  cel- 
lular elements.  Such  cell-free  serum  was  then  transferred  aseptic- 
ally  to  other  tubes.  Except  in  the  first  few  injections,  when  the 
sera  were  diluted  to  a  40  per  cent,  mixture  with  0,9  per  cent, 
sodium  chloride  solution,  according  to  the  method  advicated  by 
Ellis  and  Swift*  we  followed  the  plan  employed  by  Boggs'  of 
using  undiluted  serum.  This  has  the  advantage  of  decreasing 
the  amount  of  fluid  injected  into  the  subdural  space.  We  never 
experienced  any  ill  effects  attributable  to  this  procedure,  but 
rather  feel  that  it  is  more  efficacious  and  at  the  same  time  mini- 
mizes cord  pressure  symptoms.  It  was  only  by  this  means  that 
we  were  enabled  to  institute  the  plan,  which  has  been  our  recent 
custom,  of  giving  the  comparatively  speaking  huge  doses  of  sal- 
varsanized serum  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  more  intensive  form 
of  treatment  than  employed  by  others.  The  serum  so  prepared  was 
inactivated  in  a  water  bath  at  56°  C.  for  thirty  minutes,  and 
when  brought  to  body  temperature  was  ready  for  administration. 

Regarding  the  laboratory  work  carried  on  the  following  methods 
were  employed:  1.  In  reference  to  the  globulin  content.  For 
the  sake  of  comformity  to  the  method  employed  by  others  we  used 

■  New  Yoil:  Med.  Jour,.  1912.  xcvi,  S3.  ■  PersoDsl  communication. 
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the  Noguchi  butyric  acid  test  for  globulin/  rather  than  at  least 
more  agreeable  methods.  Only  such  fluids  as  were  entirelj'  free 
from  red  corpuscles  were  utilized  in  this  connection.  A  clear 
fluid  without  white  precipitate  either  as  sediment  of  in  suspen- 
sion was  negative  ( — ),  An  opacity  of  the  entire  specimen  with- 
out any  definite  white  precipitate  either  as  sediment  or  in  sus- 
pension was  doubtful  (=t,  t,  or  +).  An  opacity  of  the  entire 
specimen  with  a  definite  white  flocculant  precipitate  in  suspension 
was  definite  (++).  An  opacity  of  the  entire  specimen  with  a 
coarse  white  flocculent  precipitate  as  sediment  and  in  suspension 
indicated  a  great  increase  {+  ++).  The  rapidity  of  development 
of  the  precipitate  also  influenced  the  intensity  of  the  reaction, 
the  most  marked  degree  (-|--|-4--|-)  appearing  immediately  upon 
the  addition  of  the  alkali. 

Globulin,  though  present  in  traces  in  all  spinal  fluid,  is  not 
detectable  in  normal  amounts  by  the  Noguchi  method.  Though 
increases  occur  occasionally  in  conditions  other  than  central 
nervous  syphilis  which  now  definitely  includes  general  paresis 
and  tabes,  its  presence  in  increased  quantities  is  usually  associated 
with  such  involvement,  the  intensity  of  the  reaction  running 
roughly  pari  passu  with  the  activity  of  the  process. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  cell  count.  This  estimate  was  made 
with  a  pipette  and  counting  chamber  in  a  manner  comparable  to 
that  employed  in  counting  the  leukocytes  of  the  blood,  modified 
to  suit  the  altered  conditions  encountered  in  the  spinal  fluid. 

A  cell  count  of  more  than  eight  white  cells  per  cubic  millimeter 
of  undiluted  spinal  fluid  was  considered  abnormal.  Roughly 
corresponding  to  the  activity  and  severity  of  a  luetic  involvement 
of  the  central  nervous  system  this  number  is  materially  increased, 
the  increase  affecting  the  lymphocytic  cell  particularly,  and  the 
number  varying  from  anywhere  above  eight  to  several  hundred. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  Wassermann  reaction  of  the  blood. 
This  reaction  was  performed  substantially  according  to  the 
technique  which  one  of  us  has  already  described.'  The  exception 
is  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  considered  here  we  used  two 
antigens,  one  Noguchi*  antigen  and  the  other  a  standard  eholes- 
terinized  antigen. 

The  relative  merits  of  these  two  antigens  will  be  discussed  by 
one  of  us'  elsewhere. 

Reaction  of  —  and  *  we  consider  diagnostically  against  lues 
(exclusive  of  cases  involving  the  central  nervous  system  when  not 

'  For  method  see  Noguchi,  H.,  The  Scrum  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis,  first  edition,  page 
118  to  119,  Philadelphia.  1910. 

'  Judd.  Charies  C.  W..  Maryland  Med.  Jour.,  September,  1913,  p.  220. 

'  Methodfl  of  preparation  was  esaentially  the  same  as  that  described  by  Kolmer 
and  others.  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1913,  xii,  6U5,  for  Noguchi  Antigao.  and  Sacks,  H.. 
Berlin  klio.  Woch.,  1911,  p.  20G6.  for  the  cholesterinized  antigen. 

'  Judd,  Charles  C.  W„  Jour.  Amer,  Med.  Assoc.,  July  25,  1914,  lliii. 
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infrequently  the  blood  is  negative  and  the  spinal  fluid  if  examined 
is  found  positive).  Those  cases  designated  as  ^  and  +  we 
consider  has  having  an  inconclusive  reaction  unless  there  is  a 
revision  downward  from  a  positive  reaction  under  the  influence 
of  treatment.  Finally  ++  and  +  +  +  are  positive  reactions 
and  are  diagnostic  of  lues. 

4.  With  reference  to  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  The  technique 
of  the  Wassermann  was  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
blood,  save  that  not  possessing  compliment  it  was  not  inactivated 
and,  when  feasible,  smaller  and  greater  concentrations  of  the  fluid 
were  utilized  for  each  test.  Selections  as  seemed  most  appropriate 
in  the  individual  cases  are  made  from  the  following:  Undiluted 
fluid,  diluted  one  in  two  parts,  two  in  five,  one  in  three,  one  in 
five,  one  in  eight,  and  one  in  ten.  By  so  doing  small  degrees  of 
variation  in  fixative  property  were  detected.  In  this  connection 
we  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  as  complete  a  titration 
of  the  spinal  fluid  as  possible,  as  evidence  of  the  actual  influence 
of  the  treatment  may  thus  be  obtained  which  in  our  estimation  is 
at  least  as  important  as  the  lowered  cell  count  and  diminished 
intensity  of  the  Noguchi  reaction  which  has  been  so  heralded  hy 
others. 

Certain  of  our  cases,  which  presented  clinical  evidence  of 
involvement  of  the  central  nervous  system,  in  a  known  luetic, 
emphasize  the  probability  that  such  disturbances  are  not  neces- 
sarily due  to  organic  implication  of  brain  or  cord  in  the  luetic 
process,  since  the  examination  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  furnished 
altogether  negative  results  while  the  blood  Wassermann  was  posi- 
tive. More  probably  this  was  due  to  some  complicating  condition, 
€.  g.,  arteriosclerosis.  Our  experience,  however,  is  in  accord  with 
the  suggestion  of  Bernstein,*  to  this  extent  at  least,  that  in  luetic 
patients  presenting  symptoms  referable  to  the  central  nervous 
system,  despite  negative  laboratory  findings,  an  intraspinous  in- 
jection of  salvarsanized  serum  has  done  no  harm  and  maj'  be  of 
incalculable  prophylactic  benefit. 

Whether  as  a  direct  result  of  this  treatment  or  not  the  laboratory 
findings  in  all  of  the  cases  intrluded  in  this  series  which  we  have 
been  enabled  to  follow  have  shown  unequivocal  improvement 
save  in  the  question  of  the  blood  Wassermann,  In  the  improve- 
ment there  has  been  no  particular  uniformity  with  reference  to 
any  special  one  of  these  reactions.  In  no  case,  though  as  many  as 
four  injections  have  been  administered,  has  there  been  a  return 
from  pathological  conditions  to  absolute  normality  of  the  spinal 
fluid  and  blood  in  all  phases  of  its  examination,  though  in  some  of 
the  cases  there  has  been  a  restitution  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid 
to  normal  in  some  respects.    At  best  in  well-established  cases  long 


•  Amet.  Med.  Assoc.,  1914,  Ixii, 
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courses  of  treatment  seem  inevitable.  Despite  this  the  initial 
results  are  so  far  encouraging  as  to  stimulate  us  to  carry  this  treat- 
ment of  these  therapeutically  discouraging  cases  to  the  limit  in 
the  hope  of  restoring  not  only  the  clinical  condition  of  the  patient 
but  also  both  blood  and  spinal  fluid  to  a  normal  condition  in 
respect  to  all  of  these  methods  of  examination. 

Conclusions.  1.  Intraspinous  injection  ufsalvarsanized  serum, 
with  proper  precautions,  is  a  safe  treatment. 

2 .  The  results  obtained  indicate  its  superiority  over  the  older 
known  methods. 

3.  Treatment  must  be  persisted  in  until  the  laboratory  find- 
ings are  negative  irrespective  of  the  clinical  progress  observed. 

4.  Such  clinical  and  laboratory  improvements  as  have  been 
observed  by  us  have  still  to  go  further.  The  permanancy  of  the 
improvement  still  has  to  be  determined. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  Dr.  Charles  E.  Simon 
for  placing  at  our  disposal  the  Wassermann  reports  of  several  of 
the  cases  herein  included. 
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This  work  was  stimulated  by  the  current  interest  in  the  relation 
of  biood-sugar  to  diabetes,  nephritis,  and  conditions  inv<Jving 
changes  in  the  glands  of  internal  secretion. 

A  brief  outline  may  be  cited  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tion of  blood-sugar  to  carbohjdrate  metabolism.  The  sugars  and 
starches  of  the  food,  after  conversion  by  the  intestinal  enzymes 
into  glucose,  etc.  pass,  by  way  of  the  portal  circulation,  to  the  liver, 
where  the  larger  portion  remains  and  is  converted  into  glycogen. 

Claude  Bernard  wati  the  first  to  suggest  the  regulatory  function 
of  the  liver  in  the  sugar  supply  to  the  blood,  it  being  warehoused  in 
that  organ  and  gi\en  to  the  muscles  as  demanded  by  their  work. 
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When  he  produced  glycosuria  bj-  puncturing  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  he  demonstrated  the  control  of  the  nervous  system  over 
the  output  of  sugar  from  the  liver. 

In  animals,  stimulation  of  sensory  nerve  trunks,  and  in  human 
beings,  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system  produce  the  same 
phenomena. 

Recent  investigations  reveal  the  importance  of  the  ductless  glands 
in  the  regulation  of  carbohydrate  metabolism.  Opie,  MacCallum, 
and  others  consider  that  the  islands  of  Langerhans  furnish  an 
internal  secretion  necessary  for  this  metabolism,  while  Gushing 
concludes  that  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  gland  has  an 
important  influence  on  carbohydrate  metabolism,  in  that  any 
operative  disturbance  of  it  is  followed  by  glycosuria  and  by  lower- 
ing the  assimilation  limit  of  sugars.  Increased  tolerance  follows  a 
deficiency  in  secretion  on  the  removal  of  this  portion  of  the  gland. 

Experimentally,  the  influence  of  adrenalin  is  well  established, 
though  clinically  there  is  no  organic  disease  of  the  adrenals  which 
produces  glycosuria  or  diabetes. 

Disregarding  further  theories  concerning  glycogenesis  and  gly- 
colysis, it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  glucose  is  the  principle  sugar 
of  the  blood,  that  it  is  "  a  food  material  in  transport  from  the  organs 
of  supply  to  the  organs  of  consumption,"  and  finally  that  its  concen- 
tration in  normal  individuals  varies  between  0.06  per  cent,  and 
0,11  per  cent.,  it  being  generally  conceded  that  0,085  per  cent,  is 
the  average. 

Conditions  Causing  Variations  in  Blood-sugar  Concentra- 
tion. Hyperglycemia  and  glycosuria  are  the  result  of  a  disturbance 
is  equilibrium  of  that  delicate  chemical  or  nervous  mechanism 
which  controls  the  sugar  supply  from  the  various  glycogen  depots. 
Conditions  causing  an  increase  in  blood-sugar  may  be: 

Physiological,  as  alimentarj-  changes,  nervous  or  emotional  dis- 
turbances, pregnancy  and  infancy,  etc. 

Pathological,  as  diabetes,  conditions  involving  changes  in  glands 
of  internal  secretion,  pancreatic  and  certain  hepatic  diseases,  cere- 
bral injury,  tumor  or  hemorrhage,  and  finally  peripheral  nerve 
diseases. 

Experimental,  as  renal  diabetes  with  intoxication  by  means  of 
metallic  salts,  stimulation  of  splanchnics,  asphyxia,  and  drugs,  as 
adrenalin,  diuretics,  morphin,  strychnin,  chloroform,  etc. 

Total  reduction  in  blood-sugar  is  less  common  than  hyperglycemia 
occurring  chiefly  in  exhaustion  and  phloridzin  glycosuria. 

The  Micro-method  of  Si'gar  Determination.  Bang=  intro- 
duced this  method  in  his  monograph  Der  Bliitziicker,  in  Januarj', 
1913,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  so  modified  it  as  greatly 
to  enhance  its  value  as  a  rapid  bedside  method. 

'  Bioch.  ZtschT.,  November.  1913,  H,  1,  B.  87. 
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Technique.  Two  or  three  drops  of  blood,  approximately  100 
mg.  from  a  prick  in  the  finger,  are  taken  up  on  a  small,  specially 
prepared,  and  weighed  piece  of  filter  paper.  The  paper  with  its 
contained  blood  is  again  weighed,  the  amount  of  blood  thus  being 
accurately  estimated.  Next  the  paper  is  dropped  into  a  test-tube 
containing  6.5  c.c.  of  an  alkaline  potassium  chloride  solution  which 
has  been  brought  to  the  boiling-point,  and  is  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  a  half-hour,  during  which  time  the  albumin  coagulates 
and  remains  in  the  paper  while  the  sugar  diffuses  into  the  solution. 
The  solution  is  then  poured  into  a  small  flask,  another  6.5  c.c.  of 
the  alkaline  solution  is  poured  in  the  original  test-tube,  thus  wash- 
ing the  remaining  sugar  from  the  paper.  This  is  then  added  to 
that  in  the  flask  with  1  c.c.  of  a  specially  prepared  copper  solution. 
The  mixture  is  brought  to  a  boil  by  heating  for  exactly  one  and  a 
half  minutes  and  boiled  for  two  minutes.  When  cool  a  few  drops 
of  a  specially  prepared  starch  solution  is  added  as  an  indicator 
and  titrated  with  tos-  iodin  solution  until  the  blue  iodin  starch 
color  reaction  appears  and  persists  for  a  half-minute.  The  theo- 
retical consideration  and  the  details  of  the  technique  are  given  in 
Bang's  paper. 

The  small  amount  of  blood  required,  the  ready  means  of  collecting 
it,  the  opportunity  for  repeated  and  serial  estimations  without 
discomfort  to  the  patient,  and  finally  the  rapidity  and  simplicity 
of  the  method,  afford  advantages  far  greater  than  any  of  the  older 
methods. 

Though  quite  new  the  method  has  been  used  by  a  number  of 
workers,  all  of  whom  confirm  Bang's  findings  (Hirsch  and  Rein- 
bach,*  Tannhauser  and  Pfitzer,*  Jacobson,'  Leire,*  Bing,'  etc.). 
The  test  has  been  successfully  controlled  by  the  methods  of  Fehling, 
Knapp,  Bertrand,  Michaelis,  and  Rona,  and  we  have  controlled  it 
with  .4,llihn's  method,  and  with  known  sugar  solutions,  with  satk- 
factory  results. 

My  results  show  that  the  concentration  of  sugar  in  normal  cases 
varies  between  0.065  per  cent,  and  0.1  per  cent.  In  each  test  two 
samples  were  taken,  the  average  of  the  two  being  the  given  result. 

Studies  m  Alimentary  Hyperglycemia.  Comparatively  Uttle 
work  has  been  done  to  date  in  this  line.  The  factors  which  govern 
the  various  stages  in  the  breakdown  of  sugar  may  vary  considerably 
in  different  animal  species,  hence  the  results  are  of  greatest  value 
when  obtained  directly  in  man. 

Much  more  work  has  been  done  in  alimenary  glycosuria,  concern- 
ing which  Allen"  states  that  the  results  "  may  be  obscured  by  imper- 

'  HopiH>  Scylcr^s  Ztachr.  f.  Phys.  Chem.,  1913,  Bd.  87.  H.  2,  S.  122-141. 

•  MUndi.  Died.  Wooh.,  1913,  ii,  S.  2165. 

'  Hiuchpin.  Ztscbr.,  Bd.  56.  H,  ;!.  S.  471-494. 

•  DcT  Blutiucker,  Wieaboden,  1913. 

'  tJfutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1914.  Bd.  113.  H.  j. 
■  aiyot>3uri«  and  Diabetes,  Boston,  1913- 
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meability  of  the  kidney,  and  even  in  diabetes,  when  renal  involve- 
ment exists,  the  reaction  may  be  negative,  the  sugar  merely  heaping 
up  in  the  blood.  For  this  reason  examination  of  the  blood  is  most 
important  to  accompany  or  replace  examination  of  the  urine,  and 
the  most  recent  studies  concerning  lowered  assimilation  of  sugar 
are  based  not  upon  alimentary  glycosuria  but  upon  alimentary 
hj-perglycemia." 

The  most  characteristic  sign  of  a  disturbance  in  carbohydrate 
metabolism  is  the  increase  in  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood.  The 
value  of  the  alimenary  test  is  greater  than  an  occasional  single  test 
for  preformed  sugar  in  that  the  former,  or  serial  test,  may  reveal 
such  a  disturbance  far  earlier. 

The  rapidity  of  absorption  may  be  controlled  by  the  type  of 
starch,  some  forms  being  absorbed  much  more  quickly  than  others, 
and  by  the  addition  of  fat  which  retards  absorption.  The  rate  of 
progress  from  the  stomach  to  the  intestine  is  important,  the  toler- 
ance of  ingested  sugar  being  almost  doubled  by  an  accompanying 
meal. 

Tachau*  found  only  a  very  slight  increase  in  normal  cases  after 
100  grams  of  glucose,  that  amount  being  recognized  as  the  standard 
quantity.  The  lack  of  uniform  results  by  various  workers  is  striking, 
a  few  having  failed  to  get  any  positive  results.  There  are  several 
factors  responsible  for  this,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  varia- 
tions in  individual  reactions,  and  that  the  rise  in  normal  cases  fre- 
quently occurs  within  a  half-hour  after  oral  administration,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  hour  has  resumed  the  normal  or  almost  normal 
level. 

Again,  all  work  done  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Bang's  method 
last  year  involved  the  use  of  much  more  blood,  and  consequently 
but  one  or  occasionally  two  tests  were  made  in  each  case.  Naturally 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  such  limited  series  are  lacking  in  uni- 
formity and  contribute  more  to  the  confusion  than  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  a  complex  subject. 

Alimentary  Hyperglycemia  in  Normal  Cases.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  fluctuation  of  the  concentration  of  sugar 
in  the  blood,  lying  within  the  physiological  boundaries,  a  series 
of  normal  cases  was  studied. 

In  these  tests  100  grams  of  glucose  dissolved  in  420  c.c.  of  water 
was  given  before  breakfast.  Estimations  of  blood-sugar  were  then 
made  at  frequent  intervals,  as  shown  in  Table  I. 

This  table  illustrates  the  irregularity  in  time  at  which  the  height 
of  the  curve  is  reached,  which  may  be  from  a  half  to  two  hours. 
In  some  cases  the  normal  level  may  be  resumed  within  one  hour. 
The  difference  in  degree  of  the  individual  reaction  is  also  worthy  of 
note.    Case  3  was  the  only  one  which  failed  to  show  a  definite  rise 

•  Arch.  f.  kUn.  Med.,  1911,  104,  8.  437^47. 
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in  su^ar  concentration.  Case  9  received  20  grams  ot  glucose 
subciitaneously  and  no  rise  occurred  until  four  and  a  half  hours 
after  the  injection.'" 

Table  I. — Aliubntarv  HYFERaLrcEiiiA  in  Health. 

C«s.       ;I,S.R.    2.  S.H-i    3,  B.    I    4,  J.        5.  H.       6,  Sm.  ,   7,  D.   !    8.  L.    |        0,  N. 
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0.074 
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o.iio 
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0.138 

0,103 

0.003 

0,142 
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o,6m 

0,073 

0,072 

0.123 

0.058 

0.105 
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0.01(2 

0.091 

*i  i; 

-- 

0.^ 

'- 

0.078 

o-oce 

O.C«6 

'.. 

0.101 

51     " 

0  091 

6       ■■ 

■■ 

o.ioa 

■■ 

■■ 

■■ 

0!lO5 

So  far  my  findings  partially  confirm  those  of  Jacobson,'^  who 
recently  published  his  series  of  normal  cases  studied  by  the  same 
method,  in  which  he  found  a  rise  in  blood-sugar  within  five  minutes 
after  100  grams  of  glucose,  the  height  being  reached  in  a  half-hour 
and  the  preformed  level  resumed  in  approximately  two  hours. 

Diabetes.  The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  this  disturbance 
in  carbohydrate  metabolism  is  the  increase  in  the  sugar  content  of 
the  blood. 

It  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  between  the  glycosuria  of  febrile, 
toxic,  hepatic,  or  nervous  diseases  and  that  of  early  diabetes,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  diabetes  may  be  the  result  of 
any  of  the  abovementioned  causes  of  a  transient  glycosuria.  Hyper- 
glycemia may  exist  for  a  variable  length  of  time  before  there  is  any 
evidence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  hence  an  earlier  and  more  reliable 
criterion  of  diabetes  is  the  study  of  the  blood-sugar.  In  early  dia- 
betes, postprandial  hj-perglycemia  is  greater  and  longer  in  duration  _ 
than  in  health,  and  becomes  progressively  more  lasting  until  there 
are  no  low  levels  reached  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  result  of  this 
slow  decline  being  the  early  stage  of  a  true  diabetes.  Finally  the 
barriers  give  way,  sugar  overflows  into  the  urine,  and  the  disease 
is  well  established.  For  a  time  the  blood-sugar  level  may  remain 
fairly  constant,  only  to  rise  again  when  the  toxic  effect  of  the  excess 
of  sugar  renders  the  kidneys  less  permeable  to  it"  (Macleod). 

Using  Bang's  method  in  their  recent  experiment  with  intravenous 
injections  of  sugar  solution,  Tannhauser  and  Pfitzer'*  found  that  in 

into  the  thigh,  but  owing  to  the  pain  and 


discomfort  the  test  was  not  tepi;atcd. 
"  Bioohem.  Ztschr..  Bd.  56,  H.  j,  S.  471-484. 
"  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Aasoc,  vol.  ixii.  No.  16, 
»  Mflnch.  med.  Woch..  1913,  ix.  2155. 
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diabetes  the  blood-sugar  was  markedly  increased  and  remained  so 
for  hours,  there  being  an  accompanying  parallel  increase  in  glycosuria 
AuMENTART  Hyperglycemia  in  Diabetes.  Alimentary  hyper- 
glycemia was  studied  in  a  series  of  cases  of  diabetes.  Here  the 
method  of  adminsitration  and  technique  were  the  same  as  those 
used  for  the  normal  cases. 


Table  II.— Alimentary  Hvp&BaLYCEUiA  in  Diabetes. 
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0  50.1 
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I*  :: 
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o,iie 

0,319 

0,31s 

0,2B2 

0,324 

0,407 

.. 

0,233 

6       •■ 

1   .. 

0.253 

From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  alimentary  hypergly- 
cemia is  very  pronounced,  the  height  of  the  level  appearing  at  any 
time  from  one-halt  to  three  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  glucose, 
and  the  duration  being  greatly  prolonged. 

In  Case  1  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  delay  and  impairment  of 
absorption  when  the  glucose  was  administered  by  rectum. 

No  marked  rise  occurred  for  four  hours  after  the  rectal  injection. 
The  preformed  value  was  lower  here,  as  the  patient  had  been  on  a 
carbohydrate-free  diet  for  ten  days.  Several  patients  were  unable 
to  retain  the  glucose  solution  by  rectum,  and  therefore  a  larger 
series  is  not  presented. 

Alimentary  Hyperglycemia  in  \'.\riol's  Diseases.  These 
cases  were  observed  as  each  presented  a  condition  in  which  a  dis- 
turbance in  carbohjdrate  metabolism  might  be  suspected  if  the 
most  recent  theories  on  the  subject  of  sugar  regulation  are  to  be 
accepted.    The  technique  was  the  same  as  in  the  former  series. 

Table  III  shows  especially  interesting  results  in  the  pancreatic 
and  pituitary  cases.  In  Case  2  a  series  of  testa  were  carried 
out,  the  first  after  100  grama  of  glucose,  the  second  after  107  grams 
of  bread,  representing  approximately  100  grams  of  glucose.  In  the 
latter  series  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rise  in  blood-sugar  was  less 
pronounced  and- slower  than  where  glucose  was  given." 
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In  7  of  the  cases,  repeated  analyses  were  made  for  glycosuria,  the 
results  of  which  are  simitar  to  those  of  other  workers  in  that  there 
is  no  constant  level  of  hyperglycemia  at  which  sugar  appears  in  the 
urine. 

The  height  of  the  curve  was  reached  in  the  majority  of  these 
cases  in  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours,  the  duration  of  the 
hyperglycemia  lying  between  that  of  the  normal  and  the  dia- 
betic. 

Nephritis,  The  following  cases  were  studied  owing  to  the  theo- 
retical interest  as  well  as  the  existing  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  blood-sugar  values  in  high  tension  nephritis.  The  first  observa- 
tions of  a  rise  in  blood-sugar  with  renal  involvement  were  those  of 
Neubauer,  confirmation  of  which  has  been  furnished  by  Frank," 
Leire,'*  Weiland,'^  Roily  and  Opperman,"  and  many  others. 

Neubauer"  considers  an  existing  relation  between  increased  blood- 
pressure  and  hyperglycemia,  while  others  attribute  the  latter  to 
such  causes  as  uremia,  edema  with  chloride  retention,  dyspnea,  etc. 

Bing  and  Jacobson*  recently  found  a  slight  increase  in  such  cases 
on  admission  to  the  hospital,  the  tendency  being  to  fall  as  the  stay 
in  the  hospital  continued. 

The  following  tests  were  made  to  ascertain  the  possible  relation- 
ship between  blood-sugar,  blood-pressure,  phthalein  elimination, 
congested  liver,  and  edema.     Table  IV. 

This  short  series  of  20  cases  is  presented  merely  as  a  preliminary 
report.  It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  16  cases  with  a  blood-pressure 
ranging  from  180  to  280  the  blood-sugar  values  lay  within  normal 
limits  in  but  5  cases,  while  the  11  other  cases  showed  a  definite, 
though  moderate,  hyperglycemia. 

In  11  of  these  16  cases  the  phthalein  elimination  was  reduced. 
The  influence  of  chronic  passive  congestion  upon  the  phthalein 
output  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  10  other  cases  without  high  pressure,  7  were  normal  and  3  were 
hyperglycemic.  Of  the  19  cases  showing  a  low  phthalein  elimination, 
9  showed  a  definite  rise  in  blood-sugar. 

Where  edema  was  present  it  has  been  noted  and  its  presence 
reveals  no  association  with  the  blood-sugar  level.  An  enlarged 
and  congested  liver  might  be  expected  to  be  the  source  of  some  altera- 
tion in  carbohydrate  metabolism,  but  in  the  tests  for  the  preformed 
sugar  alone,  i.  e.,  not  including  the  alimentary  test,  the  expectations 
are  not  borne  out. 

i>  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1911.  p.  103,  S.  397. 
>•  E>er  Blutsucker.  Wieabadec,  1913. 

"  Zentralbl.  f.  d.  gee.  Ph>-a.  u.  Path.  d.  Stoffwechsela,  1910,  Nr.  13. 
"ZtBOhr.  f.  phys.  Chem.,  1913,  Bd.  88.,  H.  2,  S.  155-158. 

'•Biochem.  ZWohr.  25,  1910,  S.  284-295;  Arch.  f.  eip.  Path.  u.  Phorm.,  1911-12, 
p.  67.  S.  103-193. 
"  DeutBch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1914,  Bd.  113,  H.  g. 
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Alimentary  Hypergltcemla  in  Nephritis.  Consider,  how- 
ever, the  following  table  in  which  nephritics  were  fed  100  grams 
of  glucose: 

Tablb  V. — AuMENTAKr  Htpebolycbuia  in  NEPBRine. 


Cm*. 

1,  H.L. 

2,  l.S. 

3.S.R. 

4,  H.P. 

DiMDOsis. 

Chr.  int. 

Cht.int. 

"^.r 

Chr.  int.     « 

i»ph. 

Mph. 

uiA. 

0.119 

0.O86 

0.0S6 

0.074 

100  g^H^UEQW, 

"     " 

o'.m 

oils 

0.'230 

ollM 

21      " 

o.Vtt 

3       ■' 

0.097 

0.134 

0.114 

31     H 

0  104 

0,136 

Edema. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Enlarvid  liv«. 

Scm. 

ftSom. 

Id  fach  can  the  uiiofl  waa  tested  for  Hgar  at  one-hour  intervals,  with  necative  reaultfl 

throughout.  t 

These  results  emphasize  in  the  individual  cases  the  existence  of 
normal  preformed  values  associated  with  markedly  abnormal  values 
in  alimentary  hyperglycemia,  as  do  the  results  in  Tables  II 
and  III. 

Aside  from  impaired  renal  function  we  have  to  consider  altered 
hepatic  function  as  well  as  the  existence  of  pancreatitis  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  elderly  cases.  In  all  cases  the  rapidity  of  passage  from 
the  stomach  to  the  intestine  and  rapidity  of  absorption  add  some- 
what to  the  uncertainty  of  the  results. 

More  detailed  studies  are  being  carried  on  in  association  with 
Dr.  Jonas,  in  which,  in  a  series  of  high-pressure  cases,  the  blood- 
nitrogen  and  blood-sugar  are  being  studied  simultaneously  after 
definite  periods  of  various  types  of  feeding.  Chloride  retention, 
blood-pressure,  and  phthalein  elimination  with  other  factors  are 
also  being  considered. 

Pneumonia.  In  studying  the  blood-sugar  in  this  series  of  17 
cases  of  pneumonia  the  possible  influence  of  blood-pressure,  tem- 
perature, and  renal  changes  was  observed  as  well  as  the  associated 
leukocytosis.    Table  VI. 

In  8  cases  hj-perglycemia  was  present,  being  accompanied  by 
fever  in  all  but  2;  5  of  the  remaining  7  were  convalescent  and  had 
no  fever. 

There  was  apparently  no  relation  between  the  blood-sugar  values 
on  the  one  hand  and  blood-pressure,  leukocytosis,  and  rena!  involve- 
ment on  the  other,  a  feature  well  illustrated  by  Case  7,  which  was 
followed  closely  from  the  fifth  day  to  the  crisis. 
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Various  Diseases.    The  micro  method  was  used  in  the  study 
of  blood-sugar  values  in  a  series  of  64  miscellaneous  cases  as  follows: 


C«N 

Paacreatic  diseaai 

Table  VII. 

Primaiy  nnemisi 

Acute  articular  rb 
endocarditis 

cumatism 

.      .     0.081 
.      .     0.081 
,      ,     0.106 
.      .     0.H8 

re; 

Acute  roUialT  tub 
Tuberculous  men 

■ulosis 

anitis 

etouloais 

DgitiB 

,      .     0.074 
.      .     0.087 
.       .      O.OM 
.      .     0.141 
.      ,     0.116 
.      .     0,136 
,      .     0.139 
-      .     0.100 
,      .     0.103 
,      .     O.llB 
.      .     0.125 
,      .     0,127 
.      .     0.091 
.      .     0.080 
.      .     0.U7 

»WheTO  the  oose  numbon 
nitca  of  Ihc  <li»™sp. 

are  repeated,  the  tests  have  been  made  at  van 
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Tablb  VII— Continued. 


Tuberculous  meningitis '    .  0 .  139 

0.171 

0.116 

Neuroflia 0.099 

TouBilliUs 0.075 

0.061 

Chores 0.101 

Epilepsy 0.100 

0.H8 

Hyateria O.lll 

Psoriasis 0.078 

PluEDbisni 0.088 

CbroDJc  jaundice 0,061 

Pituitary  disease 0.117 

0.116 

O.IW 

0.078 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  hyperglycemia  was  present  in  all  the 
cases  of  apoplexy  and  typhoid  and  in  3  out  of  6  cases  of  cancer. 

In  14  cases  of  tuberculosis  it  was  present  in  8,  being  especially 
pronounced  in  those  having  fever  or  involvement  of  the  meninges. 

In  nervous  diseases,  values  along  the  upper  normal  limit  were  the 
usual  findings. 

Conclusions.  1.  In  health  a  moderate  lise  in  blood-sugar 
{0.14  per  cent,  to  0.15  per  cent.)  occurs  after  feeding  100  grams 
of  glucose,  reaching  its  height  in  from  one-half  to  two  hours  and 
quickly  subsiding. 

2.  There  is  no  constant  blood-sugar  level  at  which  sugar  appears 
in  the  urine. 

3.  Evidently  absorption  after  rectal  and  subcutaneous  injection 
is  slower  than  after  feeding  by  mouth,  however,  owing  to  the  dis- 
comfort produced  by  the  former  methods  this  series  is  too  limited 
to  permit  of  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  this  point. 

4.  Where  a  disturbance  in  carbohydrate  metabolism  exists  there 
may  be  a  normal  sugar  concentration  associated  with  a  most  pro- 
nounced alimentary'  hyperglycemia, 

5.  In  diabetes,  alimentary  hyperglycemia  is  pronounced,  the 
height  of  the  sugar  level  appearing  at  any  time  from  one-half  to  three 
hours  after  the  ingestion  of  glucose,  and  the  duration  being  more 
prolonged  than  in  other  conditions. 

6.  Pancreatic,  nephritic,  and  pituitary  cases  all  furnish  very 
high  figures  after  feeding  glucose,  the  duration  lying  between  that 
of  normal  and  of  diabetic  patients. 

7.  A  moderate  h,\]3erglycemia  occurs  in  many  high-pressure 
nephritic  cases,  and  frequently  in  those  with  low  phthalein  elimi- 
nation. In  most  cases  of  nephritis  without  high-pressure  the  blood- 
sugar  is  normal.    Edema  and  hepatic  congestion  do  not  influence 
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blood-sugar  values,  though  the  role  they  may  play  in  alimentary 
hyperglycemia,  which  is  pronounced  in  nephritis,  I  am  at  this  time 
not  prepared  to  say. 

8.  A  rise  in  blood-sugar  occurs  in  pneumonia  and  may  be  present 
in  the  absence  of  fever.  It  is  apparently  uninfluenced  by  blood- 
pressure,  leukocytosis,  or  renal  involvement. 

9.  Hj-perglycemia  occurs  quite  constantly  in  apoplexy,  typhoid, 
and  tubCTculosis  in  the  presence  of  fever  and  in  some  cases  of  cancer. 

10.  The  test,  owing  to  its  simplicity  and  accuracy,  affords  a  prac- 
tical method  for  early  diagnosis  and  control  of  dietary  therapeusis. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  kind  assistance  given 
by  Dr.  A.  I.  Ringer  in  the  perfecting  of  the  technique  of  this  method 
and  to  Dr.  Morris  J.  L^wis  for  the  opportunity  to  study  some  of 
the  pneumonia  patients  who  were  on  his  service  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 

All  the  other  cases  were  from  the  wards  of  the  University  Hos- 
pital on  the  service  of  Dr.  Alfred  Stengel. 


EXTBAPHTSIOLOOICAL  OR  FUTBEFACTITE  JJKBA.. 

By  G.  Delgado  Palacios, 


Schematically  considered,  the  destruction  of  nitrogenous  food- 
stuffs in  the  animal  body  end  in  the  formation  of  the  two  principal 
and  characteristic  organic  constituents  of  the  urine,  urea  and 
uric  acid.  Neither,  nevertheless,  represent  the  last  residue  of  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  nitrogenous  substances;  they  originate, 
on  the  contrary,  through  a  synthetic  process  performed  principally 
by  the  liver  from  ammonia,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
simple  residue  of  the  nitrogenous  katabolism.  In  birds  and  reptiles 
the  ammonia  gives  rise  to  uric  acid,  and  in  man  and  mammalians 
to  urea.  The  small  proportion  of  uric  acid  found  in  the  urine  of  the 
latter  proceeds  from  a  real  process  of  gradual  dissociation  of  nuelelns. 
These  substances  are  disintegrated  until  xanthic  bases  result, 
which,  by  means  of  enzymatic  oxidation,  are  turned  into  uric 
acid.  While  in  birds  and  reptiles  the  introduced  urea  turns,  in 
its  greatest  part,  into  uric  acid,  in  mammalian  animals  certain 
enzymes  which  exist  in  various  organs  (Schitteidielm's  uricolytic 
ferments)  tend  to  destroy  the  uric  acid,  changing  it  into  urea. 
Though  apparently  opposite  it  is  probable  that  both  compounds 
may  proceed  in  each  case  from  the  same  physiological  process. 

How  does  urea  originate  from  ammonia?    This  is  not  entirely 
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known,  but  the  principal  explanation  of  this  biological  fact  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Nencki-Schultze-Schmideberg  anhydration  theory 
and  in  the  Hofmeister  oxidation  theory;  both  theories  suppose 
the  preexistence  of  ammonia.  It  is  not  well  fixed,  at  present, 
what  part  of  the  truth  corresponds  to  each  one  of  these  liieories. 
It  is  not  known  also  it  there  are  other  organs  besides  the  liver 
which  may  produce  the  urea  from  ammoniacal  compounds.  Espe- 
cially interesting  is  the  formation  of  urea  from  arginin;  here,  30 
per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  of  this  substance  is  directly  dissociated  by 
a  ferment  which  has  been  isolated  from  the  liver,  kidneys,  thj-mus, 
and  other  lymphatic  glands. 

The  following  conclusions  can  he  accepted  as  well-established 
facts:  (1)  the  urea  proceeds  in  the  body  from  ammoniacal  com- 
pounds; (2)  the  liver  is  the  only  organ  for  which  the  formation  of 
urea  has  been  experimentallj'  proved;  (3)  the  nrea  may  derivate 
also  from  dissociation  of  other  nitrogenous  compounds,  as,  for 
example,  arginin. 

Though  all  nitrogenous  foodstuffs  which  are  decomposed  in  a 
given  animal  do  not  give  rise,  however,  to  the  production  of  urea, 
this  principle  may  be  considered  as  tlie  main  nitrogenous  product 
of  tissue  katabolism,  at  least  in  man  and  mammalians,  and  therefore 
it  is  a  substance  entirely  physiological  to  the  animal  body. 

In  the  present  article  I  will  endeavor  to  expose  the  experimental 
basis  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  establish  that,  in  the  common 
conditions  of  human  life,  a  part  of  the  urea,  as  small  as  it  may  be, 
proceeds  directly  from  the  intestinal  putrefaction;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  the  product  of  chemical  transformations  which  takes  place 
outside  of  the  normal  tissue  katabolism.  This  part  of  the  urinary 
urea  must  receive  the  name  of  extraphysiological  or  putTefadive 
urea.  In  the  sick  man,  especially  in  the  diabetic,  the  putrefac- 
tive urea  increases  enormously  and  plays  an  essential  part  in  the 
pathogeny  of  the  malady. 

If  a  solution  of  an  ammoniacal  salt  of  a  volatile  or  inferior  fatty 
acid  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  its  entire  absorption  permitted 
the  result  to  be  obser%'ed  is  that  the  twenty-four  hours,  amount  of 
urea  increases.  This  hyperexcretion  of  urea  is  accompanied  by 
two  interesting  phenomena  when  butyrate  of  ammonia  is  the  KU- 
ployed  salt.  The  twenty-four  hours'  urinary  volume  increases 
(polyuria)  and  the  excreted  acetone  greatly  augments  upon  the 
normal  proportions  (acetonuria).  If  the  rectal  injections  are  con- 
tinued for  many  days  the  polyuria  and  the  acetonuria  reach  a  high 
degree. 

One  of  the  experiments  has  been  carried  out  on  a  subject  spedaUj' 
selected  in  order  that  the  pharmacological  influence  of  the  salt 
could  reach  the  strongest  effect  with  the  least  quantity  used.  The 
person  referred  to  is  a  female,  weighs  45  kilos,  lives  in  the  tropical 
and  Atlantic  region  (Caracas,  Venezuela),  and  is  submitted  to  a 
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tmiform  v^etariati  diet  very  poor  in  nitrogen.  The  experiment 
has  been  divided  into  two  series:  the  first  series  has  been  preceded 
by  a  preparatory  period  of  the  same  diet.  During  the  second 
series  rectal  injections  of  a  watery  solution  of  butyrate  of  ammonia 
have  been  used :  50  c.c.  the  first  two  days,  75  c.c.  the  two  following, 
and  100  c.c.  the  rest  of  the  series.  The  proportion  of  ammonia 
is  ejiactly  determined  {3.825  grams  NH4  for  100  c.c.)  and  puce 
butjTic  acid  (19.8  C4Hi|0j  for  100  c.c.)  is  added  until  neutralization 
takes  place ;  the  rosolic  acid  has  been  employed  as  indicator.  The 
daily  quantity  is  diluted  four  or  five  times  with  water  and  fraction- 
ally injected.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  various  urinarj' 
elements  has  been  made  as  accurately  as  possible,  employing  the 
most  reliable  methods.  The  urinary  volume  has  been  determined 
by  weight  and  density,  the  pipettes  and  Sasks  being  graduated  at 
the  laboratorj'  temperature  (24°  C).  For  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  the  urea  the  slightly  modified  method  of  S.  H.  Benedict  and 
F.  Gephart'  has  been  employed :  The  urine  mixed  to  its  own  volume 
of  diluted  HCl  (1  to  4)  has  been  submitted  in  autoclave  to  a  pressure 
of  6  atmospheres  (150°  to  155°  C),  during  one  and  a  half  hours. 
The  resulting  ammonia  has  been  determined  by  the  Kriiger-Reich- 
Schittenhelm'  method,  and  the  preformed  ammonia  has  been  sub- 
stracted.  The  uric  acid  has  been  estimated  by  the  E.  Worner' 
method:  the  precipitated  urate  of  ammonia  dissolved  into  a  watery 
solution  of  caustic  soda  is  placed  on  a  water  bath  to  drive  out  the 
ammonia.  The  remaining  nitrogen  has  been  finally  determined  by 
the  well-known  Kjeldahl  method.  The  acetone  by  the  Huppert- 
Messinger*  method,  and  on  account  of  necessary  comparative 
estimations  for  other  purposes  the  volatile  fatty  acid  has  been 
evaluated  by  the  Strauss-Fhilippsohn  method.  The  obtained  ana- 
lytical results  are  condensed  in  the  following  table.-* 


FiBBT   SeSIEB.       NoBUAI.   CaNDITIOK. 

NH.  TdUIN.        Ufa.  I'noHid. 


H«iic 


1236 

0.610 

6,003 

9.687 

0.345 

7 

0 

75.0 

1344 

0.635 

6.523 

11.068 

0.411 

6 

0 

79.0 

12S5 

0.476 

6.036 

10.629 

0.361 

8 

0 

77.0 

12S1 

0.540 

5,827 

10.511 

0.386 

3 

0 

84.0 

1460 

0.613 

6.428 

11.443 

0.416 

3 

0 

82,0 

1154 

0.406 

5.722 

9.743 

0.342 

9 

0 

79.0 

1422 

0.541 

6.646 

10.772 

0.388 

5 

0 

75.0 

1303 

0.5fi9 

6.169 

10.5504 

0.378 

5 

"^ 

78.7 

'  Joui.  of  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  xn,  1760. 

'  Abderhaldeo,  E„  Pbymologiavbea  Praktikum,  Berlin,  1912,  p.  130. 

'  Boppe-Seyler'*  Handbuch  der  pbyaiol-  uod  pathol-  chemiBcheii  Amdyse,  Berlm, 
1903,  pp.  448-449. 

'  Sbaun,  H.,  and  Ptulippflohn,  H.,  Zeitschr.  !.  klio.  Med.,  li,  369. 

'  Delcado  Falaciaa,  G.,  Chimie  pathologique  tropicaJe  de  la  r^sioii  atliuitiquc. 
Cwacaa.    Lit.  y  Tip.  del  Comereio,  pp.  219-293,  238,  103-125,  116. 
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Sbcons  Sbbub.    Action  or  Bdtte&tb  or  Ammonu. 


1810 

0.581 

7.753 

13.442 

0.365 

1868 

0.411 

8.122 

14.989 

0,410 

1028 

0.404 

8.601 

16.701 

0,328 

2304 

0.40e 

8,533 

17.344 

0.321 

200fi 

0.362 

8.966 

17,545 

0.344 

3044 

0.392 

0,008 

18,042 

0,309 

252e 

0,663 

8.898 

16.038 

0,486 

Averaeea      2340  0,4597      8.638      16,428 

I  have  already  pointed  out  why  the  physiologically  produced 
urea  in  this  person  is  so  small,  namely,  an  average  of  10.5  gm,  with 
a  corresponding  volume  of  1300  c.c.  The  greatest  excess  of  urea 
which  has  heen  synthetized  by  the  liver,  namely,  8  gm.,  has 
developed  a  very  powerful  diuretic  action.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  person  with  a  total  amount  18  gm.  urea  has  excreted  3 
liters  of  urine,  which  has  the  physical  appearance  of  diabetic 
urine,  while  it  is  of  common  occurrence  that  the  majority  of  persons 
with  this  quantity  of  urea  do  not  excrete  more  than  half  a  volume. 
In  all  my  experiments  with  a  starting  physiological  amount  of  urea 
double  this  one  the  butyrate  of  ammonia  has  had  the  same  diuretic 
effect,  but  not  so  marked  as  in  this  case. 

The  diuretic  action  of  urea  is  a  constant  experimental  fact,  and 
all  the  authors  admit  it.  The  increase  of  acetone  or  iodoform  giving 
compounds  upon  the  normal  deserves,  in  this  case,  a  closer  exaplana- 
tion.  All  authors  agree  in  accepting  that  the  volatile  fatty  acids, 
when  ingested  under  certain  conditions,  are  completely  oxidized 
in  the  body,  except  in  case  they  contain  some  inorganic  radicle. 
Otto  Forges''  memoir  on  the  subject  may  be  quoted  as  a  standard 
monograph  upon  the  destruction  of  fatty  acids  in  the  organism. 
When  butyrate  of  ammonia  is  ingested  this  salt  is  transformed 
into  urea  and  butyrate  of  sodium,  which  is  totally  destroyed  by 
oxidation  in  the  body.  If  the  same  salt  is  absorbed  through  the 
rectal  mucous  membrane  it  arrives  unmediately  at  the  liver,  where 
the  hepatic  cell  changes  it  into  m-ea  and  butyric  acid,  with  the 
production  of  a  little  quantity  of  acetone.  This  last  transformation 
has  been  realized  by  G.  Embden^  and  his  collaborators  when  they 
made  the  artificial  irrigation  of  the  liver  with  blood  containing 
substances  capable  of  giving  acetone  (aeetogenic  substances), 
the  butyric  acid  being  the  principal  between  them,  and  certain 
of  its  derivatives.  The  same  production  of  acetone  has  been  carried 
out  on  diabetics  by  making  them  ingest  aeetogenic  compounds. 

*  Ueber  den  Abbau  der  PettsaQrea  im  OrgamBmuB,  Asher  u.  Spiro,  ErKebnisse 
der  PhysioloKJe,  1910,  p.  8. 

'  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  1004.  vi,  59;  Embden,  G.,  i 
BettHige,  1906,  XXX,  120;  EmbdcD,  G.,  S&lomoD.  H., 
BeiUige>  viii,  129. 
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In  this  case  the  real  interpretation  of  observed  facts  deserves  a 
long  explanation  which  sp)ace  will  not  permit.  Those  interested 
in  the  subject  may  read  the  chapter  Diabetic  Pathogeny  in  a  book 
I  have  published  with  the  title  Tropical  Pathological  Chemistry 
of  the  Atlantic  region,' 

From  the  experiment  already  referred  to  and  others  not  quoted, 
easy  to  be  conducted  in  man,  we  are  right  in  concluding  that  the 
large  intestine  absorption  of  butyrate  of  ammonia  produces  the 
increased  excretion  of  urea,  acetone,  and  urinary  volume.  All  the 
effects  here  observed,  no  doubt,  are  referable  to  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  employed  salt  and  the  way  of  introduction. 

These  premises  well  established,  the  question  which  now  arises 
in  the  mind  is  whether  or  not  in  the  common  conditions  of  human 
life  the  intestinal  putrefaction  which  constantly  occurs  from  birth 
to  death  does  or  docs  not  produce  more  or  Isss  abundant  quantities 
of  ammonia  and  volatile  fatty  acids,  whose  reabsorption  would 
produce  the  formation  of  urea  and  acetone  of  putrefactive  or 
extrapbysiolo^cal  origin.  Before  describing  the  method  I  have 
employed  to  verify  the  production  and  absorption  of  remarkable 
amounts  of  amoniacal  salts  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  a  shprt  exposition  upon  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the 
chemical  and  bacterial  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  large  in- 
testine. 

The  intestinal  flora  which  grows  in  the  intestinal  contents  unfolds 
there  with  such  a  colossal  development  that  more  than  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  organic  matter  of  the  feces  are  composed  of  bacterial 
reddue.  This  intense  bacterial  life  renovates  incessantly.  On  the 
one  hand  the  foodstuffs  and  the  various  excretions  from  the  body 
through  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  bring  the  necessary  aliment  to 
its  growth,  and  on  the  other  the  defensive  forces  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  and  the  noxious  or  antagonistic  influences 
that  certain  groups  of  bacteria  exercise  upon  others  check  this 
development.  These  conditions  explain  how  a  large  proportion  of 
dead  bacterial  matter  may  be  excreted  with  the  feces  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  the  fact  bis  been  evidenced  by  the  Schmidt-Stras- 
biu^r  weight  method:  5,3  grams  of  pure  bacterial  residue,  or  more 
than  one  hundred  billions  bacteria  (calculated  as  Bacillus  coli  com- 
mune), are  excreted  daily. 

In  the  small  and  large  intestines  the  bacterial  life  exhibits  great 
differences.  While  the  small  intestinal  contents  suffer  the  acid 
fermentation  of  the  carbohydrates,  it  is  five  times  more  richer  in 
water  and  travels  with  twenty-five  times  more  rapidity  than  the 
large  intestinal  contents,  a  true  normal  fecal  stasis  taking  place 
in  the  last  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  matter  becomes 
more  and  more  poor  in  water  and  oxygen  as  a  consequence  of  the 

■  PalacioB,  Loc  cit. 
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absorption  and  powerful  albuminous  putrefaction,  which  commonly 
pve  it  the  alkaline  reaction  on  account  of  the  production  of 
ammonia. 

The  intestinal  contents  have  been  studied  chemically  by  various 
physiologists.  Edwald,*  Baumann,*"  MacFadyen,  Nencid  and 
Sieber"  and  others  have  made  particular  researches  in  the  human 
intestine.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  small  and  large  in- 
testines differs  in  the  same  way  as  the  bacteriological  and  physio- 
logical conditions  referred  to.  The  intestinal  contents,  as  it  has  been 
collected  through  an  artificial  anus  established  at  the  distal  end  of 
the  ileum,  presents  the  following  characteristics  as  they  were  ob- 
served by  the  last  three  authors  named :  the  reaction  was  constantly 
acid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  organic  acids,  and  notably  of  acetic 
acid.  Other  acids  tiiat  were  present  were  lactic,  paralactic,  various 
fatty  acids,  succinic,  and  the  biliary  acids.  The  odor  but  rarely 
suggested  the  existence  of  putrefactive  changes.  Indol,  skatol, 
and  phenol  could  not  be  demonstrated.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  were 
not  found.  Alcohol  could  always  be  demonstrated.  Of  gases, 
carbon  dioxide  was  observed,  and  also  faint  traces  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, while  methylmercaptan  was  absent.  All  these  products  of 
fermentation,  as  well  as  liiose  originating  from  the  normal  action 
of  digestive  ferments,  are  completely  oxidized  and  utilized  for 
nutritive  purposes. 

Id  the  large  intestine,  on  the  contrary,  appear  various  products 
of  the  true  albuminous  putrefaction.  The  normal  products  of  the 
digestive  and  fermentative  proteolysis  suffer  the  putrefactive 
degradation,  and  the  resulting  end-products,  entirely  abnormal  in 
its  origin  and  physiological  character,  are  in  greatest  part  eliminated 
with  the  feces  or  absorbed.  It  seems  to  be  the  biological  law  that 
all  these  products  are  not  assimilated  nor  in  any  way  utilized 
by  the  organisms.  They  are  by  their  own  nature  or  origin  noxious 
or  have  toxic  properties,  and  the  organism,  principally  tibrough  the 
agency  of  its  great  antitoxic  or  defensive  organ,  the  liver,  tend  to 
convert  them  into  hannless  substances  as  completely  as  possible. 
The  putrefactive  bacteria  act  on  the  various  constructive  stones 
of  proteins,  the  amino-acids,  following  certain  general  chemical 
processes.  The  tryptophane  or  indol-amino-propionic  acid,  by  the 
action  of  anaerobic  bacteria,  loses  its  amino  (NH,)  group  as  NH,. 
After  this  has  been  done  other  bacteria,  endowed  with  some  aerobic 
character,  oxidize  the  remaining  side  chains,  yielding  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  The  residual  indol  or  skatol  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood  and  reappears  in  the  urine  as  indoxyl  or  skatoxyl  in  combina- 

*  Ueber  daa  Verhaltea  dee  Fistetsekretea,  etc.    Virchow'a  Archiv,  vol.  Ixxv. 
"  Die  aromatiacbeD  VerbrnduoeeB  im  Ham  und  die  DarmfSulDiHa,  Zeitscbr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem,,   vol.  x. 

"  Ucbcrdtc  cbcm.  Vorgaiige  im  mcnschl.  DQnndann,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.. 
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tion  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alkalies  as  conjugated  sulphates.  The 
relative  proportions  in  which  these  heterocyclic  compounds  appear 
in  the  urine  depend  upon  the  class  of  acting  bacteria.  According 
to  Herter  the  Bacillus  coli  commune  can  produce  indol  under 
certain  conditions  and  traces  of  skatol,  while  certain  putrefactive 
bacteria  produce  this  last  substance  in  great  abundance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  author  the  indolaeetic  acid,  another  putrefactive  or 
degradation  product  of  tryptophane,  is  the  chromogen  of  urorosein. 
Staal,  Grosser,  Porcher,  and  Hervieux  believe  that  red  skatol  and 
urorosein  are  identical.  Reasoning  along  these  lines  it  is  con- 
ceivable that,  corresponding  to  a  more  remarkable  change  in  the 
intestinal  bacterial  flora,  other  coloring  matters  may  appear  in  the 
urine,  as  this  has  been  observed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  tropical 
and  Atlantic  region,  where  urorosein  is  replaced  by  cholerythrin." 
Analogous  transformations  take  place  with  other  split  products 
of  protein.  The  tyrosin  and  phenylalanin,  after  having  been 
desamided  by  the  action  of  putrefactive  bacteria  losing  ammonia, 
give  various  aromatic  acids,  phenol  and  cresol,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  polyphenols.  All  these  products  are  eliminated  in  the 
urine  in  the  native  state  or  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid, 
glyeoco!  or  other  compounds.  Finally,  leucin,  butalanin,  alanin, 
glycocol,  asparaginic  acid,  glutaminic  acid,  and  other  non-aromatic 
amino-acids  lose  equally  ammonia,  and  give  rise  in  the  intestine  to 
various  volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  capronic,  valerianic,  butyric, 
propionic,  acetic,  succinic,  and  glutaric  acids.  A  certain  part  of 
these  absorbed  fatty  acids  may  appear  in  the  urine,  increasing 
its  amount  of  volatile  acids  only  when  they  are  absorbed  in  com- 
bination with  the  calcium,  as  the  fact  has  been  experimentally 
established."  Otherwise  they  are  oxidized  and  destroyed.  The 
butyric  acid,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  anaerobic  and  putre- 
factive product  of  the  fatty  amino-acids,  and  certain  of  its  superior 
homologous  derivatives  yield  acetone  when  they  pass  through  the 
liver  in  combination  with  the  ammonium,  as  the  fact  has  been  also 
established  experimentally. 

As  has  been  summarily  explained  above,  the  production  of  putre- 
factive ammonia  is  a  phenomenon  of  universal  occurrence  in  the 
human  large  intestine.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  formation  of 
other  putrefactive  products,  which  are  also  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  transformed  by  the  liver,  and  excreted  in  the  urine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  large  intestinal 
contents  has  been  verified  by  all  investigators  after  the  first  Brau- 
neck"  researches.  Therefore  it  is  a  reasonable  and  scientific 
hypothesis,  in  accordance  with  all  our  knowledge  upon  physiological 

<*  Delgado  Paladoa.  O.,  Why  Yellow  Fever  ia  Endemic  in  the  Tropical  and  Atlan- 
tic RsEion.  Medical  Record,  July  25.  1914. 
"  Palacios,  loc.  cit. 
"  Brauneck,  Mitleilungen  aus  der  med.  Klinik  lu  WOnburg,  vol.  ii. 
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and  chemical  phenomena,  this  reabsorption  of  putrefactive  ammonia 
and  its  transformation  into  urea.  If  the  formation  of  putrefactive 
urea  really  occurs  in  the  common  conditions  of  life,  it  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  production  and  excretion  in  the  urine  of  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  acetone,  the  two  substances  originating  from 
the  same  biochemical  transformation,  aa  the  above  experiment 
suggests.  The  two  phenomena  are,  however,  by  no  means  indis- 
soluble, because  other  ammoniacal  salts  of  putrefactive  origin 
may  be  transformed  into  urea  without  the  production  of  acetone, 
such  as  acetate  or  propionate  of  ammonia,  and  others. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  ammonia  in  the  feces  has  been 
rarely  performed.  Schmidt  and  Strasburger'*  in  their  fundamental 
work  upon  chemical  and  bacteriological  composition  of  hiunan 
feces  do  not  mention  any  quantitative  estimation  of  this  substance. 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  intestinal  ammonia  is 
generally  considered  as  an  obliged  phenomenon  of  the  intestinal 
putrefaction  without  importance  and  intended  to  be  eliminated 
in  the  feces.  I  have  made  quantitative  estimations  of  fecal  ammonia 
on  many  occasions.  I  shall  only  quote  here  those  estimations  which 
I  have  performed  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  reabsorption 
of  ammonia  in  the  large  intestine.  The  estimations  have  been  made 
by  two  methods  at  the  same  time,  the  formol  titration  and  the 
Kruger-Reich-Schittenhelm  method.  The  figures  obtained  by  the 
two  methods  are  nearly  equal  in  every  case,  and  therefore  may  be 
accepted  as  reliable.  The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of 
ammonia  and  volatile  acids  obtained  in  those  persons  who  were 
submitted  to  the  comparative  experiment; 

Vohtile  ftciib  Dh'10. 


The  method  I  have  employed  to  establish  that  ammoniacal 
salts  of  volatile  fatty  acids  of  putrefactive  origin  are  effectively 
absorbed  in  the  large  intestine  is  founded  upon  the  action  of  saline 
and  drastic  purgatives.  It  is  well  known  that  the  first  ones  are 
absorbed  in  the  stomach  and  first  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
and  afterward  are  excreted  through  the  large  intestinal  mucous' 
membrane.  The  second  class  of  purgatives  pass  along  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal  and  appear  to  operate  more  especially  by  a  mechani- 
cal and  irritative  action.  The  special  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  receive  into  ice  the  watery  evacuations  so  as  to  prevent  the 


"  Die  F&ies  dee  Meiiach«n,  Berlin,  1910,  i 
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ult^ior  putrefactive  fermentation.  The  following  table  shows 
the  results  obtained  in  the  same  persons  by  the  use  of  saline  purga- 
tives: 

Foiea  Hwht.  AmmDiui.  Volitile  uidi  ailO. 

A.  C 933.4  0.1433  215.5 

L.  E 881.9  0,1734 

B.  deT.  .   .   .  1038.4  0.2124  252.4 

P.A 431.0  0.1223  155.8 

R 1213,5  0.2734  290.1 

The  drastic  purgatives  have  produced  a  more  pronounced  action 
in  the  same  individuals: 


0.3167 
0. 1521 
0.3167 


These  experimental  researches  prove  evidently  that  there  is 
present  in  the  large  intestine,  in  a  ^ven  moment  or  during  a  certain 
time,  a  greater  amount  of  ammonia  and  volatile  fatty  acids  than 
the  quantity  which  goes  out  with  the  feces  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  differences  reach  easily  100  milligrams  and  more;  and  it  is 
greater  for  the  fatty  acids. 

Although  these  figures  are  quite  remarkable,  there  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  they  are  really  greater.  The  production 
and  absorption  of  fecal  ammonia  are  continual  and  concomitant 
phenomena.  When  the  intestinal  contents  pass  the  Bauhin  valve 
and  enter  the  large  intestine  the  matter  suffers  the  ammoniacal 
putrefaction  and  is  five  times  more  rich  in  water  than  when  it 
goes  out.  The  purgative  surprises  the  matter  as  it  is  contained  in 
the  large  intestine,  in  a  given  moment,  and  carries  it  away.  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  drastic  evacuation,  although  less  rich 
in  water  and  weight,  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  ammonia 
than  the  saline  evacuation,  as  the  reported  figures  demonstrate. 
The  ammonia  which  is  violently  expelled  through  the  agency  of 
the  purgatives  corresponds  to  the  ammonia  produced  during  the 
time  of  their  action,  eight  hours  more  or  less,  that  is  to  say,  three 
times  smaller  than  the  twenty-four  hours'  produced  ammonia. 
And  this  evaluation  manifestly  represents  a  minimum,  because 
-very  probably  the  purgative  action  interferes  with  the  ammoniacal 
putrefaction,  and  the  production  of  this  substance  is  less  pronounced 
than  when  the  matter  is  quietly  left  to  its  anaerobic  stagnation 
and  putrefaction.  The  amount  which  is  quantitative  estimated 
in  the  feces  represents  only  the  residue  which  has  not  been  ab- 
sorbed. The  difference  between  the  two  quantities  corresponds 
to  the  amount  which  would  be  absorbed,  in  the  supposition  that  the 
purgative  would  not  have  interfered  with  the  intestinal  putrefaction, 
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and  that  normal  conditions  of  the  intestinal  contents  would  have 
been  the  same. 

In  the  purgative  evacuations  from  meUitus  or  insipidus  diabetics 
I  have  determined  a  greater  quantity  of  ammonia  than  in  the 
normal  condition.  The  amount  of  volatile  fatty  acids  by  the 
same  method  reach  enormous  figures  in  the  same  diseases.  In  these 
patients  a  greater  proportion  of  volatile  fatty  acids  has  been  also 
verified  in  the  urine.  I  cannot  explain  in  detail  why,  in  these 
patients,  the  volatile  fatty  acids  increase  in  so  large  amounts  in  the 
urine,  while  they  do  not  augment  above  the  normal  when  they  are 
introduced  directly  into  the  rectum  in  combination  with  the  ammo- 
nium as  in  the  experiment  refered  to.  I  can  only  say  that  this 
depends  upon  their  combination  with  the  calcium,  and  that  I  have 
obtained  experimentally  this  augmentation." 

The  fecal  reabsorption  of  volatile  fatty  acids  is  a  known  and 
admitted  fact  for  a  long  time,  and  has  been  verified  in  man  by  the 
same  direct  method,  that  is,  the  action  of  drastic  purgatives. 
Schmidt  and  Strasburger"  says:  "In  the  same  person  it  has  been 
possible  to  establish  that  during  a  three  days'  constipation  (through 
voluntary  checking  of  the  urging  to  stool)  the  amounts  of  volatile 
fatty  acids  diminish  in  the  feces,  while  the  quantity  of  the  same 
acids  in  castor-oil  evacuations  becomes  three  times  larger.  The 
observed  difference  proceeds  evidently  from  quantitative  changes 
of  the  fecal  reabsorption."  On  the  other  hand,  H.  Strauss  and  H. 
Philippsohn,"  by  means  of  their  method  of  estimating  volatile 
fatty  acids  in  the  urine,  have  obtained  the  highest  value  in  consti- 
pation comparatively  with  the  normal  condition. 

The  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  from  the  above  experiments  and 
those  of  other  investigators,  that  it  is  scientifically  correct  to  establish 
that,  in  the  common  conditions  of  human  life  and  in  normal  subjects, 
a  minimum  of  300  mg.  of  ammonia  is  produced  every  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  large  intestine  as  a  result  of  putrefactive  processes; 
in  some  cases  this  quantity  has  amounted  to  twice  as  much  (case  B. 
de  T.);  and  that  this  ammonia,  after  having  been  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  appears  in  the  urine  as  a  minimum  of  0.5  gram  and  even 
1  gram  of  putrefactive  urea.  To  this  daily  amount  of  putrefactive 
urea  corresponds  normally  the  production  of  several  milligrams  of 
acetone. 

I  cannot  enter,  in  the  present  article,  into  all  the  details  that  this 
great  question  of  putrefactive  urea  requires  to  be  scientifically 
criticised  and  to  be  put  in  accord  with  all  admitted  physiological 
and  pathological  facts.  I  can  only  say  that  the  phenomenon  of 
putrefactive  urea  is  not  in  contradiction  with  our  knowledge  on 
nutrition  researches.     The  fact  may  have  passed  unnoticed  even 
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in  the  most  strict  nutritive  balances.  The  comparison  betweea  the 
three  values,  fecal  nitrogen,  urinary  nitrogen,  and  alimentary 
nitrogen,  may  have  been  realized  without  the  putrefactive  urea 
phenomenon  being  disclosed. 

The  production  of  acetone  in  the  animal  body  is  a  question  which 
actually  is  too  far  from  its  definitive  solution.  The  experimental 
researches  of  Embden  and  his  collaborators  closely  relates  this 
production  to  butyric  acid  and  some  other  simple  compounds.  But 
from  what  classes  of  substances  or  processes  this  butyric  acid  or 
compounds  proceed  is  not  known  at  present.  Various  physiologists 
believe  that  the  destruction  of  proteins  is  the  principal  source  of 
acetone;  others  attribute  their  origin  to  fat  destruction.  A  well- 
observed  fact  is  the  counteraction  of  carbohydrares  upon  the 
production  of  acetone  (anticetoplastic  action)  and  also  the  constant 
increase  of  this  substance  in  man  during  fast.  The  scientific  criti- 
cism of  all  these  questions  would  lengthen  the  present  article 
beyond  its  proper  scope;  but  all  these  facts  and  hypotheses  may 
find,  in  the  production  of  putrefactive  acetone,  a  new  and  satis- 
factory explanation.  The  production  of  a  small  amount  of  acetone 
in  the  normal  state,  intimately  related  with  the  production  of  a 
certain  amount  of  putrefactive  urea,  can  receive  from  this  con- 
ception an  enrirely  more  satisfactory  explanation  than  its  doubtful 
and  obscure  nutritive  origin- 

I  hope  the  present  ideas,  founded  on  experiments  carried  out  on 
man  and  corresponding  to  the  common  conditions  of  human  life, 
will  be  of  great  importance  to  physiology  and  pathology.  It 
would  be  also  very  satbfactory  to  the  author  to  have  laboratory 
men  confirm  the  described  experiments. 
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A  Text-book  of  Pathology.  For  Students  of  Medicine.  By 
J.  George  Adami,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Strathcona  Professor 
of  Pathology,  McGill  University,  and  Advisory  Pathologist  to 
the  Montreal  General  and  Royal  Victoria  Hospitals,  and  John 
McCrae,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  in  Pathology  and  Clinical 
Medicine,  McGiU  University,  Montreal,  etc.;  Senior  Assistant 
Physician,  Royal  Victoria  Hospital.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged;  pp.  878;  illustrated  with  395  engravings  and  13 
colored  plates.  Philadelphia  and  New  York:  Lea  &  Febiger, 
1914. 

The  new  edition  of  this  work  needs  no  introduction  to  the  medical 
profession.  Adequate  proof  of  thJs  is  to  be  seen  in  the  reception 
that  was  accorded  the  previous  edition.  There  are  a  few  changes 
and  modifications  in  the  text,  and  several  important  additions 
containing  the  results  of  recent  work  on  cellular  activity  and  bac- 
terial endotoxins  have  been  added.  The  syllabus  at  the  beginning 
of  each  chapter  aids  in  reference,  and  many  new  and  excellent 
colored  plates  and  illustrations  have  been  inserted. 

The  introductory  chapter  on  the  cell  as  the  basis  of  pathologj- 
gives  a  verj'  concise  statement  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  structure,  physiology,  chemistry,  and 
growth  of  the  eel!  and  its  relation  to  the  other  cells  composing  the 
living  organism.  Considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  more  recent 
work  of  Vaughan  and  Abderhalden  on  the  bacterial  endotoxins  and 
the  part  that  the  specific  enzymes  produced  by  the  body  cells  and 
acting  upon  the  bacteria  play  in  the  production  both  of  specific 
symptoms  of  a  given  disease  and  of  anaphylactic  shock. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  old  controversy  as  to  tlie 
pathogenic  streptococci  bids  fair  to  be  settled  by  Rosenow's  recent 
work,  in  proving  that  a  particular  strain  of  streptococcus  may  be 
so  modified  by  growth  as  to  react  similarly  to  pneumococcus,  S. 
rheumaticus,  etc. 

In  writing  on  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  the  authors  emphasize 
the  fact  that  "auto-intoxication"  is  a  "stupid  misnomer"  for  the 
sj-mptoms  arising  in  cases  of  chronic  constipation  in  which  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  indol  production  either  by  the  tissue 
cells  or  digestive  juices,  but  which  usually  arise  from  absorption 
of  toxins  produced  by  a  low  grade  intestinal  infection. 
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A  new  classification  of  neoplasm  based  on  histogenetic  principles 
is  advocated.  The  more  common  classifications,  according  to 
histological  characteristics,  are  held  to  be  less  scientific,  because 
a  large  proportion  of  new  growths,  and  clinically  the  most  important 
of  them,  possess  the  character  not  of  fully  formed  tissue  elements 
but  resemble  one  or  other  stages  in  the  development  of  one  or 
other  tissue.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  tends  to  give  the  student 
a  clearer  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  different  neoplasms,  and 
of  their  derivation  from  the  various  primary  germinal  layers. 

The  authors  apparently  accept  Mallory's  views  as  to  the  mor- 
phology of  the  leukemias.  They  are  classed  among  the  atypical 
blastomas. 

In  treating  nephritis,  the  authors  use  a  very  simple  classifica- 
tion, because  clinical  observations  on  the  basis  of  albumin,  casts, 
and  edema  are  so  often  at  variance  with  pathological  findings. 
"In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  not  often  safe  to  predict 
what  kind  of  kidney  is  going  to  be  found  in  any  given  case.  We 
have  some  admiration  for  a  certain  pathologist  of  eminence  whose 
pathological  diagnosis  rests  content  with  the  simple  statement 
that  the  kidneys  indicate  Bright's  disease." 

The  volume  is  written  in  a  stjie  so  simple  and  clear  that,  aside 
from  its  worth  as  a  text-book,  its  perusal  is  a  distinct  pleasure,  and 
it  will  be  found  of  equal  value  to  the  practising  physician  as  to  the 
student  of  pathology.  P.  McC.  K. 


Case  Histories  in  Obstetrics.  By  Robert  L.  Denormakdie, 
A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Obstetrics,  Harvard  Medical  School; 
Phvsician  to  Out-Patients,  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  Pp.  516. 
Boston:  W.  M.  Leonard,  1914. 

This  work  represents  a  recent  addition  to  this  now  well-known 
series  by  a  group  of  Boston  authors.  The  increasing  popularity 
of  books  of  this  nature  is  significant  of  the  value  of  teaching  medical 
subjects  by  example,  as  in  clinical  conference  rather  than  by  didactic 
lectures.  In  the  volume  under  consideration  the  author  has 
detailed  the  histories  of  seventy-three  cases,  each  of  which  serves 
as  a  paradigm  to  illustrate  some  essential  problem  in  obstetrics. 
When  one  recalls  the  clinical  dissimilarities  in  a  group  of  cases  of 
sepsis  or  eclampsia,  all  of  which  must  be  clas,sed  under  the  general 
diagnosis  of  that  group,  it  would  appear  that  too  few  cases  have  been 
described.  This  seeming  deficiency  has  been  overcome  by  the 
addition  to  each  section  of  a  summary  in  which  the  principle  in 
question  is  discussed  at  some  length,  the  nature  and  presence  of 
indications  governing  operative  interference  brought  out,  the 
prognosis  aod  treatment  reviewed,  and  finally  the  conclusions  to 
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be  drawn  from  the  whole  section  stated.  Collectively  the  summaries 
form  a  valuable  compend  of  practical  obstetrics. 

By  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  twenty-eight  sections  the  reader 
follows  the  child-bearing  process  from  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy 
through  normal  pregnancy,  labor,  and  the  pucrperium,  and  then 
takes  up  the  abnormalities  and  complications  of  each  period.  There 
are  also  sections  devoted  to  scopolamin-morphin  anesthesia  in 
labor,  the  use  of  hydrostatic  dilating  bags,  puerperal  insanity,  and 
the  care  of  the  baby. 

The  book  should  be  of  value  to  the  practitioner  by  stimulating 
him  to  a  critical  reviewing  of  his  own  cases,  methods,  and  results; 
and  to  the  student  in  the  opportunity  offered  to  consider  the  origin 
of  indications  for  operations  and  the  well-advised  management  of 
typical  obstetrical  cases.  P.  F.  W. 


A  Clinical  Study  of  the  Serous  and  Pukulent  Di»E.t3Es  of 
THE  Labyrinth.  By  Dr.  Erich  Ruttin,  Privatdocent  in  the 
Otological  Clinic,  University  of  Vienna.  Authorized  translation 
by  Horace  Newil4ht,  A.B.,  M.D.  Pp.  232;  25  illustrations. 
New  York:  Rebman  Company,  1914. 

To  those  who  have  studied  under  and  admired  the  work  of  Dr. 
Ruttin  in  the  Vienna  Clinic  this  work  will  be  most  welcome,  the 
more  so  since  it  is  only  the  second  complete  work  on  the  lab;  rinth 
in  English.  This  work,  as  stated  in  the  foreword  hy  Prof.  Dr. 
Urban tschitsh,  is  a  presentation  of  the  present  position  of  that 
great  school  on  the  questions  which  are  not  yet  thoroughly  worked 
out  or  free  from  dispute.  Unlike  the  other  work  mentioned  above. 
Dr.  Ruttin  takes  for  granted  that  his  readers  are  sufficiently 
advanced  in  the  study  of  otology  to  know  the  normal  anatomy  and 
physiologj'  of  the  labyrinth,  and  therefore  opens  his  subject  with 
the  functional  examination  of  the  ear.  The  whole  subject  is 
treated  in  a  very  concise  and  brief  manner;  too  brief  and  concise 
to  be  of  great  help  to  one  who  has  not  previously  studied  the  subiect, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  one  who  has  studied  it  deeply.  For 
instance,  but  two  pages  are  given  to  the  examination  of  the  cochlear 
function,  and  no  definite  instructions  are  given  for  making  the  tests 
or  interpreting  them.  The  work  is  evidently  the  result  of  the 
author's  own  experience  and  studies,  and  the  only  labyrinth  opera- 
tion mentioned  is  his  own  modification  of  Neumann's.  Over 
half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  case  histories,  108  in  number, 
which  are  given  in  considerable  detail,  and  which  are  well  worth 
close  study.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and,  though  written  in 
the  characteristic  German  style,  will  be  of  great  value  to  otologists. 

G.  M.  C. 
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The  Ileocecal  Valve.   By  A.  H.  Rutherford,  M.D.  (Edin.)    Pp. 
62;  44  illustrations.     New  York:  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  1914. 

The  contents  of  this  book  constitutes  a  thesis  for  the  M.D. 
degree  submitted  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Its  chief  interest 
and  value  concerns  observations  on  a  case  with  an  artificial  anus 
in  the  cecum  8  centimeters  long,  through  which  the  ileocecal  valve 
could  be  seen  from  time  to  time  and  carefully  studied.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  is  reviewed,  the  valve  studied  in  the  dog  and  in 
thirty-two  human  specimens  hardened  in  formalin.  An  excellent 
half-tone  photographic  illustration  of  each  of  the  thirty-two  human 
specimens  is  presented,  the  other  illustrations  also  being  good. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  in  addition  to  preventing  regurgitation 
of  feces  from  the  large  into  the  small  bowel,  the  ileocecal  valve  has  a 
sphincter  action  like  that  of  the  pylorus  and  internal  anal  sphincter 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  semifluid  feces  from  the  small  to  the  large 
bowel.  Of  more  practical  interest  is  the  probability  that  enemata 
act  not  only  as  a  foreign  body,  but  as  a  stimulus  to  the  peristalsis 
not  only  of  the  large  intestine  but  also  of  the  small  intestine.  The 
book  b  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature.  T.  T.  T. 


Local  and  Regional  Anesthesia.  By  Carroll  \V.  Allen, 
M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery  in  Tulane  University. 
Pp.  625:  255  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B. 
Saunders  Company,  1914. 

The  ever  enlarging  field  which  is  the  subject  of  this  volume  is 
here  treated  in  a  thorough  and  efficient  manner.  Not  only  has  the 
author  given  his  readers  a  clear  conception  of  the  methods  by  which 
local  analgesia  may  be  obtained,  but  he  has  given  them  as  well, 
in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  an  excellent  summary  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  character,  uses,  and  relative  value  of  the  various  substances 
which  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  anesthesia  in  limited  areas  of  the  body.  Not  the  least 
valuable  section  of  this  portion  of  the  book  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  relative  toxicity  of  anesthetizing  agents. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  methods  of  securing 
anesthesia  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  location  of  the  nerve 
carrying  sensory  impulses  is  described  in  great  detail,  together  with 
the  method  of  reaching  them  with  the  anesthetizing  needle.  The 
descriptions  are  of  a  character  which  should  enable  the  average 
sui^eon  to  j>erform  the  operations  in  question  with  but  littie  diffi- 
culty, provided  he  has  the  requisite  gentleness  and  is  willing  to 
pay  attention  to  detail. 

VOL.,    149,    NO.    2.— FEBHUARr,    1915.  10  -,  . 
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Spinal  analgesia  and  epidural  injections  of  anesthetic  agents  are 
described,  but  receive  less  attention  than  does  the  use  of  peripheral 
injections;  the  comparatively  recently  introduced  and  as  yet  little 
used  paravertebral  anesthesia  likewise  receives  brief  consideration. 
For  use  in  the  spinal  canal  the  author  seems  to  favor  the  use  of 
solutions  of  high  specific  gravity  as  being  more  easily  controlled 
and  more  reliable  in  their  movements  within  the  canal  than  those 
of  lower  concentration  than  the  cerebrospinal  fluid;  glucose  is 
recommended  as  the  means  of  securing  this  condition. 

While  many  procedures  are  described  which  would  probably 
not  be  used  except  by  men  who  have  had  special  experience  in 
this  kind  of  work,  the  general  tone  of  the  work  is  one  of  conservatian, 
and  caution  is  given  against  attempting  certain  operations  under 
the  influence  of  a  local  anesthetic,  as  those  for  extensive  malignant 
disease. 

It  has  evidently  been  the  author's  intention  to  write  a  book  which 
would  serve  as  a  reference  volume  rather  than  a  hand-book  of 
condensed  information.  In  this  effort  he  may  have  erred  in  the  way 
of  quoting  too  extensively  from  his  sources  of  information  (experi- 
mental investigations,  etc.)  instead  of  merely  summarizii^  and 
giving  his  conclusions  and  individual  opinions;  those  of  his  readers 
who  are  in  search  of  ready  information,  and  are  content  to  trust  the 
judgment  of  one  with  special  experience  rather  than  to  make  their 
own  deductions,  would  have  appreciated  the  addition  of  such 
summaries  in  certain  instances.  Yet  when  a  suiEciently  compre- 
hensive view  is  taken  of  the  work  all  doubt  as  to  the  author's 
position  on  the  majority  of  these  subjects  disappears.     S.  W.  M. 


Local  Anesthesia.  By  Dk.  Arthdr  Schlesinger,  Berlin. 
Translated  by  F.  S.  Arnold,  B.A.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.  (Oxon.)  Pp. 
202;  22  illustrations.     New  York:  Rebman  Company. 

The  field  for  local  anesthesia  has  been  greatly  widened  in  recent 
years  and  the  contributions  on  the  subject  have  been  numerous 
and  valuable.  Only  recently  has  it  begun  to  appear  in  the  clinical 
curriculum,  so  that  most  men  in  general  practice  are  not  familiar 
with  the  newer  and  better  methods.  This  book  will  acquaint  them 
with  these  methods  and  their  technique.  A  chapter  on  the  history 
of  ths  subject  shows  how  many  methods  have  been  used  and 
abandoned  and  which  have  prevailed.  It  is  predicted  that  Bier's 
venous  anesthesia  is  likely  soon  to  displace  other  methods  in  major 
operations  on  the  large  joints  and  on  the  large  tubular  bones  of 
the  extremities.  The  commanding  position  attained  by  novocain 
among  general  surgeons  is  emphasized,  and  that  the  right  of  the 
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patient  to  a  painless  operation  requires  that  the  risks  of  general 
anesthesia  should  not  be  unduly  exaggerated  in  favor  of  local. 
^ost  physicians  will  find  it  advantageous  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  newer  methods  of  inducing  local  anesthesia,  and  will 
find  this  book  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  T.  T.  T. 


Clinical  Examination  of  the  Blood  and  its  Technique.  By 
Professor  A.  Pappenheiu,  Berhn.  Translated  and  adapted 
from  the  German  by  R.  Donaldson,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Ch.B., 
F.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  D.P.H.,  Patholc^ist  to  Royal  Berks  Hospital, 
Reading;  late  Assistant  Patholo^st  Royal  Infirmary,  Bristol, 
and  Demonstrator  of  Pathology,  Universities  of  Bristol  and 
Sheffield.  Pp.  87;  5  illustrations.  New  York:  William  Wood 
&  Company,  1914. 

This  small  book,  by  one  of  the  most  noted  hematologists,  first 
appeared  in  1911  as  a  chapter  in  Carl  Neuberg's  Ilandbuch  der 
Atuscheidvngen  und  KorpeTfliisngkeiten.  It  was  later  in  the  same 
year  published  in  book  form  in  the  German,  and  is  now  presented 
to  us  in  English  with  minor  alterations  to  conform  to  the  more 
recent  publications  of  the  author.  It  is  essentially  a  manual  for 
students  and  practitioners,  and  deals  only  with  those  things  which 
are  of  primary  importance  in  clinical  methods  of  blood  examination: 
staining,  counting  of  cells,  and  hemoglobin  estimation.  The 
respective  features  of  normal  blood  and  those  facts  in  the  semiology 
which  explain  pathological  blood  pictures  are  described  briefly 
and  yet  clearly.  Two  very  helpful  colored  plates  of  normal  and 
pathological  blood  cells  are  introduced.  The  index  is  quite  exhaust- 
ive. The  book  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  important  practical  things 
known  about  the  blood  at  the  present  time,  and  as  such  it  may 
be  highly  recommended.  T.  G.  M. 


Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood  and  their  Dietetic, 
Hygienic  and  Medical  Treatment.  By  Louis  Fischer, 
M.D.,  Attending  Physician  to  the  Willard  Parker  and  Riverside 
Hospitals,  New  York  City;  Attending  Pediatrist  to  the  Sydenham 
Hospital,  etc.  Fifth  edition.  Pp.  935;  301  illustrations  and 
43  plates.     Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  1914. 

The  chief  impression  after  reading  this  book  is  the  wonder  that 
such  a  mediocre  production,  to  say  the  most,  should  have  reached 
a  fifth  edition  within  eight  years.     To  mention  but  a  few  of  the 
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many  defects  of  the  book,  we  find  that  the  classification,  that  much 
debated  point,  does  not  admit  even  the  few  facts  which  are 
generally  recognized ;  that  etiology,  pathology,  and  sjTnptomatology 
are  iUogically  mixed;  that  the  same  diseases  are  described  under 
difTerent  headings;  that  there  is  a  widespread  reversion  to  old 
fashioned  subdivision  and  nomenclature  of  diseases,  for  example: 
cerebral  pneumonia,  diphtheroid,  pseudo-appendicitis,  lithemia, 
and  so  on ;  that  most  of  the  literature  quoted  likewise  belong3  to  the 
distant  past  with  a  curious  avoidance  of  many  of  the  best  authori- 
ties; and  finally  that  the  accounts  of  many  diseases  are  by  no  means 
accurate  or  entirely  trustworthy. 

The  articles  on  the  acute  exanthemata  and  diphtheria  are  the 
best  in  the  book  and  give  evidence  of  the  author's  wide  experience 
with  these  diseases.  The  appendix  contains  much  information  of 
a  practical  nature,  such  as  common  laboratory  technique,  dietetics, 
local  remedies,  etc.,  which,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  diseases  of 
all  the  special  organs  are  considered,  makes  a  book  with  a  wide 
range  and  consequent  strong  appeal  to  the  practitioner. 

J.  C.  G. 


The  Tonsils;  Faucial,  Lingual,  and  Pharyngeal,  with  Some 
Account  of  the  Posterior  and  Lateral  Pharyngeal  Nodules. 
By  Harry  A.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  Har- 
vard Medical  School;  Surgeon  in  the  Department  for  Diseases 
of  the  Nose  and  Throat,  Boston  Dispensary;  Assistant  Laryngo- 
logist,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Pp.  143;  illustrated. 
St.  Louis:  C.  V.  Mosby  Company,  1914. 

This  book,  devoted  solely  to  the  tonsillar  tissues,  consists  of 
143  rather  small  pages  of  printed  matter  and  numerous  full-page 
illustrations,  and  covers  the  whole  subject  from  embryology  to  the 
various  methods  of  operating.  It  is  not  sufficiently  detailed, 
however,  to  make  it  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of  the  tonsils, 
and  the  lack  of  systematic  bibliography  deprives  it  of  some  value 
as  a  book  of  reference.  For  the  student  and  for  the  genera!  prac- 
titioner it  is  exceedingly  good,  giving  in  a  concise  form  tJie  important 
facts  concerning  the  tonsil.  The  embryology,  anatomy,  and  the 
physiology  are  well  dealt  with,  and  show  that  the  author's  knowledge 
has  been  gained  from  actual  experience  as  well  as  from  literature. 
While,  on  the  whole,  the  representations  are  trustworthy  and  agree 
with  the  general  view  of  these  structures,  we  do  find  a  few  dogmatic 
statements  to  which  we  must  take  exception;  such  as  the  author's 
conception  that  the  lymph  follicles  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal 
wall  "  can  never  be  considered  normal  structures  in  the  mucosa," 
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and  again  we  read  "chronic  abscess  formation  in  the  parench^ina 
of  the  tnnsil  is  not  uncommon." 

The  reproduction  of  the  photomicrographs  are  good  and  clear, 
and  the  drawings  illustrative  of  operative  technique  are  even  more 
elaborate  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  G,  B.  W. 


Die  Immunitatswissenschapt.  Einb  Kurz  Gefasste  Ubersicht 
tJBER  die  Biologische  Thebapie  und  Diagnostik  fur  Aerzte 
UND  Stddierende.  Von  Dr.  Hans  Much.  Oberarzt  am  Effen- 
dorfer  Krankenhause.  Second  completely  revised  edition.  Pp. 
286;  6  plates,  7  figures  and  many  tables  in  the  text,  Wiirzburg: 
Curt  Habitzsch,  1914. 

This  work  presents  in  brief  form  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  immunity  and  their  practical  applications  to  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  Theoretical  discussion  is  in  the  main  avoided  and 
bibliographical  references  are  not  given. 

To  the  general  principles  of  immunity  and  virulence,  including 
anaphylaxis,  I2S  pages  are  devoted,  and  to  immunological  diagnostic 
reactions  85  pages.  A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  chemotherapy, 
and  the  work  closes  with  a  chapter  of  67  pages  devoted  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  immunity  to  specific  diseases.  In  this 
last  chapter  a  wide  range  of  diseases  of  both  man  and  animals,  of 
bacterial  and  protozoan  origin,  are  discussed  as  well  as  the  applica- 
tion of  immunity  to  the  study  of  tumors.  The  up-to-date  character 
of  the  revision  is  shown  by  the  inclusion  of  an  account  of  Abder- 
halden's  protective  enzyme  methods  and  a  reference  to  Friedmann's 
turtle  bacillus  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Descriptions  of  technique 
are  numerous  and  complete.  Excellent  colored  plates  illustrate 
the  opsonic-index  method  and  the  tuberculin  and  Wassermann 
reactions.  R.  M.  P. 


Drkaus  and  Myths.  By  Karl  Abrahams,  M.D,,  Berlin. 
Translated  by  William  A.  White,  M.D.,  Washington.  Pp.  74. 
New  York:  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

To  those  who  have  followed  step  by  step  the  development  of 
Freud's  ideas,  and  those  of  the  followers,  Jung  and  Bleuler,  this 
monograph  on  dreams  and  myths  wilt  appear  as  further  evidence 
in  corroboration  of  the  brilliant  work  done  by  this  school. 

Those  who  have  opposed  these  theories  will  find  only  newer 
absurdities,  inconsistencies,  and  untruths. 
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Freud  has  already  shown  to  a  certain  degree  the  psycholo^cal 
analogies  between  certain  folk  legends  and  individual  phantasy. 
The  present  monograph  is  an  attempt  to  compare  the  early  myths 
with  the  phenomena  of  dreams.  According  to  the  author,  certain 
phases  of  dream  work  elaborated  by  Freud,  such  as  condensation, 
distortion,  displacement,  and  wish  fulfilment  may  also  be  noted  in 
the  myths,  and  the  author  uses  the  Prometheus  saga  in  illustration. 

In  all  times  myths  have  been  a  field  for  speculation.  Philosophers 
found  in  them  a  philosophic  attribute,  religion  a  moral  idea,  and 
now  in  turn,  science  seeks  its  interpretation  and  finds  an  answer. 
Abrahams  has  logically  and  clearly  found  a  parallelism  between 
myths  and  dreams.  S.  L. 


Les  Nouveaux  Horizons  de  la  Science.  By  H.  Guilleminot, 
Chef  des  Travaux  de  Physique  biologique  £  la  Facultfi  de  MSdecin ; 
President  de  la  Soci^te  de  Radiologic  m^icale  de  Paris.  Pp. 
429;  55  illustrations.    Paris:  G.  Steinheil,  1914. 

The  present  volume,  which  is  the  third  in  this  series  of  scientific 
publications,  concerns  itself  with  the  science  of  living  matter, 
especially  with  chemistry  and  morphology.  In  the  first  fifty  pages 
the  author  reviews  briefly  the  contents  of  the  first  two  volumes, 
devoted  chiefly  to  physics  and  electricity.  The  first  halt  of  the 
present  volumes  covers  organic  chemistry  and  the  principles  of 
metabohsm,  while  the  second  half  is  occupied  with  a  briefer  dis- 
cussion of  comparative  morphology.  The  book  is  distinctly  not 
for  the  layman,  and  yet  will  scarcely  appeal  to  one  trained  in  chem- 
istry. For  it  is  not  only  not  systematic  but  also  fails  of  being 
complete.  If  one  desires  to  familiarize  himself  with  scientific 
French  and  increase  his  vocabulary,  no  book  could  be  more  satis- 
factory, for  it  is  well  written,  clearly  expressed,  and  typographically 
satisfactory.  O.  H.  P.  P. 


A  Doctor's  Table  Talk.  By  James  Gregory  Mumford,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Surgery,  Harvard  University.  Pp.  257.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifilin  Co, 

These  table  talks  are  between  an  elderly,  wide  awake  country 
doctor,  a  city  physician  of  large  general  and  consulting  practice 
and  Scriba,  the  author,  who  is  of  course  a  surgeon.  The  topics 
under  discussion  are  of  professional  and  general  interest,  the  three 
view  points  offering  an  abundance  of  material.  The  common 
sense  conclusions  to  -which  these  talks  lead  are  refreshing. 
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Many  topics  of  interest  are  threshed  out  by  the  "talkers."  Among 
them  may  be  found  reference  to  the  specialist,  medical  research, 
medical  organization,  the  nurse,  resident,  and  so  on. 

Lest  one  feel  that  all  a  doctor's  interest  is  in  things  medical, 
political,  and  other  questions  of  recent  significance  are  rehearsed. 

This  book  is  one  which  may  well  help  the  physician  to  regain 
the  right  perspective  of  his  lite  and  in  other  hands  may  do  much 
to  clear  up  such  misapprehension  as  exists  between  the  medical 
profession  and  the  people.  A.  A.  H. 


^TUDE  CUNIQUE  DU  S^ROM  AnTITUBERCCLEDX  DE  VaLL^E.  Le 
DocTEUR  BouKEiLLE,  Ex-interne  de  la  Maison  de  Nanterre, 
Directeur  du  Preventorium  Antituberculeux  du  Boulevard 
Garibaldi.    Pp.  50.    Nemours:  Bouloy. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  the  serum  treatment 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  special  reference  to  Valine's  serum 
which  it  is  clumed  is  "  antimicrobic,  antitoxic  and  antieiidotoxic." 
The  author  briefly  describes  the  results  of  the  use  of  this  serum  in 
eight  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  temperature  charts  are 
given  in  full.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  alarming  anaphylactic 
reactions  occasionally  followed  the  injections  and  tiat  the  author 
does  not  claim  that  this  treatment  is  a  cure  for  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, but  only  that  it  has  a  distinctly  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  temperature,  weight  and  general  condition  in  many  cases. 

O.  H.  P.  P. 


The  Diseases  op  Children.  By  Henry  Enos  Tuley,  M.D., 
Late  Professor  of  Obstetrics  University  of  Louisville  Medical  De- 
partment. Second  edition;  pp.  684;  109 illustrations.  St.  Louis: 
C.  V.  Moshy  Co. 

The  book  occupies  the  middle  ground  between  the  compend  and 
the  more  thorough  and  complete  work  on  pediatrics.  In  the  main, 
it  is  a  safe  guide  for  the  physician  who  desires  the  rudimentary 
knowledge  requisite  for  practice,  although  the  author  evidently  has 
not  followed  current  pediatric  literature  very  closely.  He  is  par- 
ticularly well  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  question  of  milk  produc- 
tion, while  the  chapters  on  malaria  and  pellagra,  and  the  sections 
on  nervous  and  dermatological  diseases  possess  some  merit.  As 
the  second  edition  has  been  reached,  this  book  must  fulfil  some 
useful  function.  J.  C.  G. 
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Applied  Pathology  in  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  By  Juuus 
M.  Bernstein,  M.B.,  D.P.H.,  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Physician 
(late  Pathologist)  to  the  West  London  Hospital.  Pp.  395;  5 
colored  plates;  46  illustrations.  London:  University  of  LondoD 
Press. 

Tma  book  is  designed  to  present  to  the  practitioner  a  survey  of  the 
methods  of  the  clinical  laboratory,  their  general  principles,  their 
value,  their  interpretation,  but  not  the  details  of  their  technique. 

To  the  practical  worker  in  the  clinical  laboratory  the  book  is  of 
little  value;  to  the  practitioner  who  desires  a  knowledge  of  merely 
the  general  nature  of  the  various  laboratory  methods  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  disease  and  a  discussion  of  the  conclusions 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  laboratory  reports,  the  book  should 
be  of  much  value. 

The  subjects  considered  are  the  blood,  urine,  stomach  contents, 
feces,  puncture  fluids,  serology,  specific  agglutination,  complement- 
fixation  and  allergic  tests,  bacterin  therapy,  serum  therapy  and 
chemotherapy.  No  mention  is  made  of  methods  for  enumerating 
cells  in  the  spinal  fluid  nor  of  the  phenolsulphonephthalein  test  of 
renal  function,  both  methods  of  much  clinical  value.  Roentgen-ray 
studies  and  renal  pyelography  are  not  considered.  The  author's 
unqualified  recommendation  of  spleen  puncture  for  diagnostic 
purposes  in  splenomegaly  will  receive  condemnation  from  many. 
On  the  whole  the  author  presents  the  most  important  and  generally 
accepted  views  in  clear  and  readable  form.  J.  H.  A. 


Diseases  of  the  Recttom.  By  P.  Lockhart-Mumuery,  F.R.C.S., 
Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Marks  Hospital  for  Cancer;  Surgeon  to 
Queen's  Hospital  for  Children,  etc.  Pp.  343;  102  illustrations. 
New  York:    William  Wood  &  Co.,  1914. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  to  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful 
reader.  It  is  full  and  adequate  without  being  padded,  and  is  well 
illustrated  by  original  drawings  and  sketches,  mostly  the  author's 
own  work.  In  the  chapter  on  examination  and  diagnosis  he  gives 
a  full  description  of  the  proper  method  of  making  a  digital  examina- 
tion of  the  rectum,  which,  to  one  to  whom  it  is  unfamiliar,  is  useful 
knowledge,  the  application  of  which  would  certainly  be  appreciated 
by  patients.  His  description  of  the  important  method  of  dilatation 
of  tiie  sphincter  is  also  worthy  of  note. 

On  page  277  he  draws  attention  to  th?  fact  that  the  failure  to 
make  an  early  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease  of  the  rectum  is 
largely  due  to  lack  of  examination  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 
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The  descriptions  of  the  operations  for  the  various  troubles  are  fuli 
and  comprehensive.  This  is  espedally  true  of  hemorrhoids,  fistula 
in  ano,  and  for  malignant  disease.  As  to  etological  factors  in 
abscess  about  the  rectum,  he  correctly  states  that  only  a  small 
percentage  are  due  to  tuberculosis.  He  states  that  while  fistula 
in  ano  is  common  in  phthisical  patients,  it  is  also  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  patients  with  fistula  in  ano  are  not  tuberculous. 

He  emphasizes  the  wisdom  of  cutting  back  the  skin  edges  of  the 
incision  when  operating  for  fissure  and  fistula  in  ano,  so  as  to  have 
no  overhanging  edges  to  interfere  with  drainage,  and  states  that 
such  wounds  heal  more  quickly  and  leave  less  scar.  Every  phy- 
sician should  read  the  chapter  on  malignant  disease,  especially  the 
part  starting  on  page  278:  "The  early  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the 
rectum," 

All  in  all  this  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  shelves,  and  that 
it  has  the  virtue  of  a  personal  narration  of  a  man  of  broad  experience. 

G.  G.  R. 


Food  Proddcts.  By  Henht  C.  Sherman,  Ph.D.  Professor  of 
Food  Chemistry  in  Columbia  University,  Pp.  594;  36  illustra- 
tions.   New  York:  MacMillan  Co.,  1914. 

This  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  important  foods 
considering  in  connection  with  each:  (1)  its  production,  preparation 
for  the  market,  and  economical  importance;  (2)  its  proximate 
composition  and  general  food  value;  (3)  questions  of  sanitation, 
inspection,  and  standards  of  purity;  (4)  its  digestibility  and  import- 
ance in  nutrition.  To  the  first  of  these  is  devoted  in  all  about 
one-half  the  book;  to  the  second,  one-fifth;  to  the  third,  including 
chapters  on  food  legislation,  about  one-fifth;  to  the  fourth,  about 
one-tenth  of  the  book. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  subject  of  food  legislation  and  inspec- 
tion in  the  United  States  with  important  related  court  decisions 
is  given. 

The  tables  showing  the  composition  of  the  foods  include  the  con- 
tent of  water,  protein,  fat,  carbohydrate,  ash,  refuse,  calcium, 
phosphorus,  iron,  excess  of  acid  or  base,  and  caloric  value.  In 
addition  the  percentage  of  the  various  amino  acids  present  in 
certain  important  proteins  is  given. 

In  discussing  the  nutritive  value  of  the  various  foods  the  result 
of  recent  scientific  investigations  of  Osborne  and  Mendel,  Stepp, 
and  McCullom  and  Davis  and  others  are  outlined,  showing  the 
peculiar  value  for  growth  and  nutrition  of  certain  tats  and  proteins 
and  the  importance  of  these  in  the  arranging  of  dietaries. 

The  work  is  liberally  supplied  with  references,  and  is  well  indexed. 
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All  references  to  the  chemistry  of  the  foods  are  of  the  most  element- 
ary type  and  do  not  pre-suppose  in  the  reader  any  considerable 
familiarity  with  physiological  or  organic  chemistry.  It  is  a  book 
that  can  be  heartily  recommended  for  the  medical  student  or 
practitioner  as  well  as  for  those  interested  in  food  sanitation  and 
food  economics.  J.  H.  A. 


Guiding  Principles  in  Surgical  Practice.  By  Frederick 
Emil  Neef,  B.S.,  MX.,  M.D.  Pp.  167;  7  charts.  New  York: 
Surgery  Publishing  Company,  1914. 

Surgical  practice  in  this  monograph  refers  to  the  cases  operated 
on  and,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  common  clean  operations,  one 
chapter  being  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  unclean  wounds.  A 
logical  working  outline  of  the  method  of  conducting  a  clean  opera- 
tion is  given,  as  well  as  chapters  on  general  considerations,  the 
preparation  for  operation,  and  the  post-operative  care  of  the 
[>atient.  The  iodin  disinfection  of  the  field  of  operation  is  empha- 
sized, preference  being  given  to  a  combination  with  a  second  methyl 
salicylate  solution  for  cleansing  the  field  of  operation,  the  iodin 
having  been  applied  the  evening  before.  The  writer's  preference 
for  anesthol  chloroform  modified  to  increase  its  safety  without 
impairing  its  anesthetic  usefulness  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  general 
approval.  With  few  exceptions  the  contents  of  the  book  will 
appeal  to  most  surgeons  as  a  good  working  guide  for  the  performance 
of  most  operations.  T.  T.  T. 


Golden  Rules  op  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases. 
By  Henry  A.  Cables,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Second  edition.  Pp.  318. 
St.  Louis:    C.  V.  Mosby. 

Revised  and  rewritten  in  part  with  the  addition  of  a  section  on 
infectious  diseases,  this  second  edition  is  presented.  It  is  found 
to  consist  of  numbers  of  medical  facts  which  when  grouped  by  the 
reader  comprise  the  cardinal  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of 
typical  diseased  conditions.  It  is  offered  as  a  means  of  ready 
reference  and  the  goodly  number  of  prescriptions  add  to  its 
attraction  in  this  respect. 

The  field  of  usefulness  of  the  book  must  be  small  and  if  used 
beyond  modest  limits  has  the  potentiality  of  more  harm  than  good, 
as  such  conditions  as  gastric  cancer,  gastric  ulcer  and  tuberculosis 
are  not  reducible  to  the  statement  of  some  dozens  of  facts. 

The  section  on  acute  infections  is  well  concei^-ed  and  not  open 
to  like  criticism.  A.  A.  II. 
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Case  of  Diabstes  Insipidus. — R.  FiTZ  {Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1914,  xv, 
706),  after  reporting  in  some  detail  the  reports  of  the  first  two  cases 
of  diabetes  insipidus  published,  reports  a  case  which  has  been  under 
his  personal  observation,  and  particularly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  application  of  the  modern  studies  in  renal  function  may  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  condition.  The  Wassermunn  reaction  on 
the  patient's  blood  serum  was  positive  but  negative  in  the  spinal 
fluid.  All  of  the  modem  tests  for  renal  function  were  carefully  carried 
out  on  the  case.  The  author  concludes  that  the  original  definition  given 
by  Frank  still  holds  good,  namely  that  diabetes  insipidus  is  a  long- 
continued,  abnormally  increased  secretion  of  non^accbarine  urine 
which  b  not  caused  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  kidneys.  There  are 
three  theories  at  present  in  vogue  to  explain  the  condition:  (1)  that 
it  b  due  to  faulty  concentration  power  on  the  part  of  the  kidney;  (2) 
that  it  is  a  primary  polydipsia  with  normal  kidney  function;  (3)  that 
it  is  a  symptomatic  polyuria  induced  by  stimulation  of  the  kidney  from 
a  variety  of  causes  and  in  a  certain  number  from  hypersecretion  of 
the  hypophysis.  The  condition  is  a  chronic  disease  not  readily  amen- 
able to  treatment  and  is  apparently  frequently  of  syphilitic  origin. 
Each  case,  in  the  author's  opinion,  must  be  treated  individuwly, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  evidence  of  substances  which  exag- 
gerate the  polyuria.  Renal  function  tests  in  this  case  showed  that  the 
kidney  was  apparently  normal  but  gave  findings  indicative  of  vascular 
hyposthenuria  in  which  the  bloodvessels  were  over-sensitive  to  the 
stimulation  of  sodium  chloride,  while  other  diuretic  substances  were 
inert.  The  case  in  question  was  not  due  apparently  to  any  primary  lack 
of  ability  to  concentrate  on  the  part  of  the  kidney. 
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Resistance  ol  the  Erythrocrtes  to  Saponin. — Numerous  studies  have 
shown  that  the  varying  degrees  of  resistance  of  the  erythrocytes  of 
different  animals  to  saponin  is  dependent  upon  the  cholesterin  content 
of  the  cells.  Investigations  by  Mat  {Ann.  de  med.,  Paris,  1914,  i,  605) 
in  various  diseases  have  led  to  a  similar  result.  Thus  in  pulmonary 
thrombosis,  or  typhoid  fever,  in  which  the  cholesterin  content  is  low, 
the  resistance  to  saponin  is  diminished,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  jaundice 
cases,  while  in  hemolytic  jaundice  the  resistance  is  now  increased,  now 
lowered.  It  is  norma)  in  those  conditions  then,  in  which  there  is  no 
abnormality  in  the  cholesterin  content  of  the  blood.  Hence  by  means 
of  saponin  resistance  studies  it  may  be  possible  to  establish  a  group  of 
diseases  characterized  by  an  anomaly  in  the  lipoid  content  of  the 
erythrocytes.  It  b  probable  that  not  colesterin  alone,  but  the  relation 
of  cholesterin  and  lecithin  which  influences  saponin  resistance. 

The  Abderhalden  Reaction  in  Carcinoma  and  Tabercnlosis. — E. 
Frankel  {Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1914,  xl,  589}  has  studied  the 
sera  of  patients  suffering  with  carcinoma  and  tuberculosis,  using  appro- 
priate substrata.  He  has  followed  rigidly  the  directions  given  by 
Abderhalden  in  the  third  edition  of  his  work  in  carrying  out  the  tests. 
With  cancer  substratum  from  operative  and  autopsy  material,  129  sera 
were  examined.  With  a  sarcoma  substratum  62  sera  were  tested.  A 
number  of  tuberculous  and  other  sera  were  tested  with  tuberculous 
substrata.  The  results  obtained  were  far  from  being  specific.  In  fact, 
the  reaction  seemed  to  be  unreliable  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The 
author  is  unable,  as  yet,  to  explain  why  his  results  have  proved  unre- 
liable, while  others  have  had  satisfactory  experience  with  this  reaction. 
Possibly,  he  suggests,  the  kind  of  cases  examined  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  results  obt^ed. 

Spinal  Fluid  Cell  Counts  in  nntreated  Cases  of  Cerebrospinal 
Syphilis. — Having  noted  the  great  fiuctuations  in  the  cell  counts  of 
cases  being  treated  by  the  Swift-Ellis  method,  Mitchell,  Darling,  and 
Newcomb  (Jour.  Nen.  and  Merit.  Dis.,  1914,  xli,  686)  made  some 
comparative  counts  at  regular  intervals  upon  untreated  cases,  thus 
to  ascertwn  the  extent  of  fluctuation  in  the  pleocytosis.  The  cases 
chosen  were  chiefly  paretics  in  all  the  various  stages  of  the  disease: 
34  patients  in  aU  are  included  in  the  series,  upon  whom  300  counts 
were  made  at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  A  brief  history  of  each  of  the  cases 
is  given.  In  reviewing  the  results  the  following  features  become  appar- 
ent. A  count  of  three  or  less  was  found  at  some  time  in  alt  but  two  of 
the  34  cases.  These  two  were  both  far  advanced  paretics.  Seven 
cases  with  high  average  counts  were  excitable  grandiose  paretics, 
but  similar  high  counts  were  observed  in  those  showing  pronounced 
depression  or  the  apparent  remission  of  active  symptoms.  In  several 
cases  great  variation  was  shown  in  the  counts  at  two  week  intervals 
without  there  being  any  demonstrable  change  in  the  patient's  s^inp- 
toms.  Low  average  counts  may  occur  in  all  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  authors  conclude  that  great  variation  in  the  cell  count  may  be 
found  at  short  intervals  in  any  stage  of  paresis  and  that  both  high  and 
low  average  counts  may  persist  for  months  at  a  time  in  the  various 
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stages  of  the  malady;  that  the  low  or  falling  count  is  common  but  not 
universal  before  death.  Since  a  reduction  in  the  cell  count  to  a  normal 
limit  frequently  occurs  in  progressive  untreated  cases,  a  reduced  cell 
count  following  treatment  but  accompanied  by  a  persistent  positive 
Wasserraann  reaction  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  valuable  prognostic 
significance. 

Thfl  Specific  Canse  and  Care  of  Frorrhea  AlveoUris. — Babs  and 
Johns  {New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1914,  bcvii,  436)  have  exam- 
ined the  material  taken  from  the  lesions  in  87  cases  of  pyorrhea  and 
have  found  amebie  in  35  of  them.  This  finding  was  stimulated  by  an 
observation  made  earlier  in  the  year  at  which  time  the  same  aurora 
had  observed  ameb«e  in  7  cases  of  Rigg's  disease.  In  addition  to  the 
above  cases  in  which  there  could  have  been  no  mistake  as  to  the  diag- 
nosb,  the  authors  have  examined  material  from  the  gums  and  teeth 
of  100  other  normal  individuals  and  were  unable  to  find  amebee  in  a 
single  instance.  The  technique  for  examining  for  amebte  is  very  simple 
and  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  suitable  instrument  such  as  a 
tooth  pick  or  platinum  loop  underneath  the  gum,  remembering  that 
the  amebse  are  most  numerous  at  the  bottom  of  the  lesion.  The  material 
removed  is  diluted  on  the  slide  and  promptly  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope. The  amebee  that  have  thus  far  been  seen  vary  in  size  from  about 
that  of  a  leukocyte  to  three  or  four  times  this  size.  They  do  not  pos- 
sess a  contractile  vacuole  but  do  contain  refractile  nutritive  particles. 
There  is  a  sharp  differentiation  between  the  endo-  and  ecto-sarc. 
Stained  specimens  show  numerous  inclusions  of  tissue  of  cellular  remains, 
fair  indications  of  the  pathogenicity  of  the  amebes.  Recognizing  that 
ipecac  has  been  employed  with  much  success  in  the  treatment  of  the 
amebic  dysentery,  the  authors  have  experimented  with  the  use  of 
emetin  given  in  doses  of  from  i  to  1  grain  a  day  hypodennically.  The 
dosage  has  been  repeated  daily  for  three  or  four  days.  Their  results 
have  been  most  gratifying.  In  several  cases  no  amebre  could  be  found 
the  next  day  after  the  first  dose  was  given.  The  authors  are  unable 
to  state  yet  the  exact  nature  of  the  infecting  organbm  nor  how  long 
they  will  be  absent  following  emetin  treatment.  The  length  of  time 
necessary  to  secure  an  absolute  cure  will  doubtless  depend  upon  many 
other  factors  and  careful  attention  to  the  dental  requirements  of  the 
patient. 

The  Earl;  Diagnosis  of  Measles. — M.  Gruuann  {MUncken.  med. 
Wochemckr.,  1914,  bd,  132)  adverts  to  the  importance  of  Koplik's 
spots  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  measles.  The  author  has  observed 
another  early  manifestation  of  the  disease.  On  the  tonsils  there  may 
be  seen  punctate  or  linear,  white  efflorescences  approximately  3  mm, 
in  length  in  the  region  of  the  lacunar  depressions  and  also  on  the  pro- 
tuberances of  the  tonsils;  in  the  latter  situation  linear  efflorescences 
are  more  common.  The  author  has  noted  that  Koplik's  spots  and  these 
appearances  described  above  often  appear  simultaneously  in  the  initial 
stages  of  measles.  In  many  cases  Koplik's  spots  alone  are  seen  and 
not  infrequently  the  tonsillar  manifestations  are  the  only  eariy  evi- 
dence of  measles.  The  development  of  the  rash  makes  the  significance 
of  the  phenomena  described  above  perfectly  clear,  the  author  says. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Treatment  of  Structural  Scoliosis 
to  the  American  Orthopedic  Association,  June,  1914. — {Amer.  Jour,  of 
Orthop.  Surg.,  1914,  xii,  5).  The  committee  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions: Overcorrection  of  the  deformity  is  apparently  possible  by 
means  of  Abbott's  method  in  cases  of  severity  corresponding  to  grade 
B  and  perhaps  occasionally  of  grade  A.  If  sufficient  overcorrection  is 
not  secured  or  is  not  maintained  long  enough,  partial  or  complete  relapse 
usually  follows,  rather  rapidly,  the  release  from  the  corrected  position. 
The  period  of  retention  in  overcorrection,  necessary  for  a  cure  is  longer 
than  formerly  claimed;  just  how  long  cannot  now  be  stated.  Abbott's 
method  has  apparently  given  much  better  results  in  his  own  hands 
than  in  others  although  his  technique  appeare  to  have  been  carefully 
followed.  Forbes'  method  is  apparently  successful  in  overcoming  rota- 
tion in  some  cases;  the  effect  on  the  lateral  bend  has  not  yet  been 
determined  nor  has  it  been  shown  that  the  improvement  as  regards 
rotation  can  be  maintained.  The  method  of  Lovett  and  Sever  shows 
no  decided  gain  over  older  methods.  A  longer  period  of  study  and 
the  inspection  of  a  larger  series  of  eases  by  the  committee  is  desirable  in 
order  to  determine  accurately  the  value  of  the  newer  methods. 

Concerning  the  Symptomatology  and  Treatment  of  Fractore  of  the 
Patella. — Haeberun  {ZentralbL  f.  Chir.,  1914,  xlii,  1385)  reports 
a  case  in  which  he  applied  the  observation  of  Dreyer  {Zerdraibl.  /. 
Chir.,  1914,  No.  22;  for  abstract  see  Ameh.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  p.  448).  By  the  application  of  an  extension  apparatus  to 
the  thigh  and  excluding  the  effect  of  the  quadriceps  femtvis,  Dreyer 
determined  whether  the  lateral  expansions  of  the  quadriceps  at  the 
knee  were  completely  torn  or  not,  Haeberlin  confirmed  the  value  of 
Dreyer's  observation.  In  Dreyer's  case  the  quadriceps  was  not  com- 
pletely torn  and  he  obtained  bony  union  without  operation.  In  Haeber- 
lin's  case  the  quadriceps  was  completely  torn  and  after  the  applicatdcm 
of  the  extension  apparatus  the  patient  could  not  extend  the  knee  and 
raise  tlie  leg  as  in  Dreyer's  case.  The  separation  of  the  fragments  in 
Dreyer's  case  was  1  cm.  (less  than  ^  in.)  and  by  the  extension  this-was 
reduced  to  2  mm.  In  Haeberlin's  case  the  fragments  were  separated 
about  one  and  a  half  fingers'  breadth,  and  the  fragments  and  torn 
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_  s  of  the  quadriceps  were  appraximated  by  strong  iodine  cat- 
gut sutures.  The  extension  apparatus  was  applied  and  12  pounds 
weight  employed.  Primary  union  occurred.  On  the  sixth  day,  with 
only  4  pounds  weight  extension,  careful  attempts  at  flexion  of  the  knee- 
were  begun.  Nine  days  after  operation,  120  degrees  of  flexion  could 
be  obtained.  Eighteen  days  after  operation,  the  patient  walked  with 
a  cane  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  days  walked  much  better  with- 
out a  cane.  Thirty-three  days  after  operation  there  was  still  some 
thickening  at  the  site  of  operation,  the  scar  moved  freely  on  the  under- 
lying tissues,  the  union  of  the  fragments  was  apparently  bony,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roentgen  rays,  the  patella  was  freely  movable  and  there  was 
no  fluid  in  the  knee-joint.  The  leg  could  be  raised  from  the  bed  by  the 
quadriceps. 

Dluppearance  ot  Eecomnt  Mammary  Sarcoma  after  the  Removal 
of  the  Ovaries. — ^Toreck  (Annals  of  Surgery,  1914,  Ix,  476)  says  that 
about  ten  years  ago  he  reported  a  series  of  7  cases  in  which  he  had  done 
Beatson's  operation,  for  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  for  mammary  can- 
cer. As  a  nile,  the  improvement,  though  striking,  was  but  temporary; 
but  in  a  few  cases  cures  have  been  obtained.  He  now  reports  a  case 
with  cancerous  nodes  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  region 
(rf  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  an  advanced  cancer  of  the  breast 
which  had  been  performed  about  four  and  a  half  years  previously. 
The  woman,  aged  fifty-seven  years,  returned  more  than  6ve  yeare 
after  the  operation,  suffering  from  a  fibromyoma  of  the  uterus.  A 
panhysterectomy  was  performed  by  Dr.  Seeligman,  after  which  the 
patient  make  an  uninterrupted  recovery.  Toreck  saw  her  about  eight 
and  a  half  months  later  when  not  a  trace  of  the  cancerous  nodes  could 
he  found.  At  least  a  dozen  of  these  bad  been  counted  before  the  last , 
operation.  The  larger  ones  were  shghtly  reddened,  the  smaller  ones 
had  not  changed  color.  In  his  former  series  of  cases  there  was  improve- 
ment in  every  case;  in  one  of  them  the  tumor  had  disappeared  almost 
entirely.  The  tumors,  however,  began  to  grow  again  after  the  lapse 
of  six  or  seven  months,  sometimes  sooner,  in  every  case  except  one. 
In  that  case  it  bad  been  firmly  fixed  to  the  chest  wall,  and  became  so 
loose  after  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  that,  about  two  months  after 
this  operation,  he  performed  the  radical  breast  operation.  Fifteen 
months  later,  no  signs  of  recurrence  of  the  cancer  could  be  detected. 
She  was  then  suffering  from  severe  headaches  and  died  suddenly  a 
few  months  later.  It  is  possible  that  this  case  was  cured.  Toreck 
considers  that  the  operation  should  not  be  entirely  relegated  to  the 
het^  of  therapeutic  rubbish,  where  most  of  us  have  placed  it,  but 
should  be  remembered  in  cases  where  we  are  unable  to  do  anything 
better. 

Linear  Osteotomy. — Bradford  iAmer.  Jour.  Ortkop.  Surg.,  1914, 
xii,  169)  reptorts  his  results  with  linear  osteotomy  for  hallux  valgus, 
fom'ard  bending  of  the  tibia,  flexed  knee,  midtarsal  deformity,  opera- 
tive dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  disease,  weak  ankles,  multiple  deform- 
ities, and  round  shoulders.  He  does  not  dissect  down  to  the  bone 
before  inserting  the  osteotome  but  makes  the  instrument  cut  its  way 
down  through  the  soft  tissues  as  well  as  the  bone.    He  emphasizes  the 
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advantage  of  a  relatively  small  osteotome,  narrower  thau  the  width 
of  the  bone  to  be  cut.  In  hallux  valgus  linear  osteotomy  has  the  same 
advantage  over  wedge-shaped  resection,  as  it  has  at  the  knee  where 
the  Macewen  linear  osteotomy  is  known  to  be  preferable.  The  deform- 
ity of  hallux  valgus  can  easily  be  corrected,  without  mutilation  of  the 
head  of  the  first  metatarsal,  in  the  following  way:  The  sole  of  the 
foot  is  placed  upon  a  sand  hag,  a  small  osteotome  is  driven  from  above 
down  into  the  head  of  the  first  metarsal  by  means  of  a  mallet  and  the 
bone  divided  by  a  linear  division  through  its  thickness  and  nearly 
through  its  width,  the  side  of  the  concavity  being  the  portion  where 
the  division  of  bone  is  most  complete.  No  dissection  of  the  skin  is 
needed.  The  division  of  the  bone  should  be  close  to  the  joint.  The 
extensor  tendon  should  be  avoided  as  can  easily  be  done.  After  this 
is  done  the  toe  is  grasped  and  forced  inward,  securing  a  fracture  of 
the  remaining  undivided  portion  of  head  of  the  metarsal.  If  neces- 
sary, any  projecting  exostoses  can  be  removed  by  the  osteotome  on 
the  dorsum  or  side  of  the  bone  and  a  transference  of  the  tendon  or  a 
tenotomy  of  the  extensor  propius  can  be  performed,  if  needed,  though 
for  this  skin  incisions  are  needed.  Thoroughly  satisfactory  results 
both  in  correction  and  in  terminal  results  can  be  expected. 

Ezperlm«atal  Studies  on  Lung  Extirpation. — Kawamura.  (DeuUck. 
Zschr.  f.  Chir.,  1914,  cxxxi,  189)  says  that  dogs  continue  to  live  in 
good  health  after  the  extirpation  of  a  whole  lung.  If  the  animals  are 
relati\'ely  young,  they  continue  to  grow,  gradually,  without  note- 
worthy disturbance.  Some  dogs  have  withstood  well  the  removal  of 
a  part  of  the  remaining  lung.  The  chief  difficulty  in  lung  extirpation 
is  concerned  with  the  care  of  the  bronchial  stump.  The  burial  of  the 
stump  by  the  Willy  Meyer  method  is  a  dependable  procedure,  but  is 
not  to  be  employed  when  the  main  bronchus  is  too  short  or  the  animal 
not  a  large  one.  In  many  dogs  he  amputated  the  lung  between  two  large 
clamps,  forcibly  ligated  the  larger  vessels  and  bronchi  by  perforation, 
and  by  a  continuous  suture  made  an  exact  closure  of  the  wound  sur- 
faces with  excellent  results.  The  expansion  of  the  remaining  lung, 
which  was  slightly  perceptible  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  reaches  its 
maximum  at  the  end  of  thirty  to  sixty  days.  The  space  left  by  extir- 
pation of  one  lung,  within  this  time,  was  compensated  for  by  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  enlargement  of  the  remaining  lung,  ele\'ation 
of  the  diaphragm,  sinking  in  at  the  upper  thoracic  aperature  and 
flattening  or  sinking  in  of  the  chest  wall  on  the  side  operated  on.  The 
spine  curved  strongly  to  the  side  with  its  concavity  on  the  operated 
side.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  positive  pressure  apparatus 
was  employed,  no  fluid  was  observed  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  as  stated 
by  Sauerbruch.  Soon  after  the  operation  the  remaining  lung  shows 
the  picture  of  an  acute  vesicular  emphysema,  and  after  a  long  pieriod 
a  vicarious  emphysema.  An  actual  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the 
lung  was  always  found,  never  a  hyperplasia.  The  elastic  fibers  were 
much  incrcascii.  The  lung  vessels  in  the  beginning  are  distinctly 
dilated  and  later  new  ones  are  formed.  The  alveoli  communicate  with 
each  other  in  a  normal  manner  by  means  of  pores  in  their  walls.  No 
enlurge<l  or  coalesced  pores  were  found  in  the  hypertrophied  lungs. 
The  macroscopicaljy  enlarged  heart  did  not  show  demonstrable  micro- 
.copical  change..  „,..„,GoOglc 
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The  Use  of  Caramel  in  the  Diet  of  Diabetics.—GRAFE  (Miinck. 
med.  Woch.,  1914,  Ixi,  1433)  has  had  excellent  results  with  the  use  of 
grape-sugar  caramelized  at  a  temperature  of  140°  to  150°  C,  to  supply 
carbohydrates  to  diabetics.  The  average  daily  amount  used  by  him 
was  from  150  to  200  gm.,  and  this  amount  was  given  in  brandy  or  coffee 
or  in  puddings.  He  found  that  grape-sugar  caramel  was  better  home 
than  cane^ugar  caramel.  The  caramel  is  best  given  in  fluid  form  and 
should  not  contain  more  than  3  or  5  per  cent,  of  sugar.  Grafe  generally 
gave  the  caramel  for  periods  of  from  two  to  four  days,  repeating  it  if 
necessary  after  interposed  vegetable  days.  He  reports  25  cases  of 
diabetes  treated  on  this  plan  with  usually  a  marked  beneficiEil  action 
on  the  acidosis  without  appreciably  increasing  the  glycosuria.  By 
giving  the  average  daily  amount  diabetics  may  obtain  from  600  to  800 
calories  in  the  form  of  a  utilizable  carbohydrate.  At  times  diarrhea 
was  observed  to  follow  the  use  of  the  caramel;  if  this  occurs,  it  should 
be  controlled  by  astringents.  The  author  states  that  coma  and  enteritis 
are  the  only  contra-indications  to  these  large  amounts  of  caramel. 

Some  Errors  in  the  SalTutian  Treatment  of  Syphilis. — Krohayer 
{DmiUck.  med.  Wock.,  1914,  xl,  1736)  says  that  it  is  admitted  that 
mercury,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  syphilis,  removes  the  clinical 
sj-mptoms  of  the  disease  with  surprising  promptness.  In  order  to  cure 
the  disease  it  must  be  given  intensively  and  for  considerable  periods 
of  time  and  when  so  given  mercury  produces  90  per  cent,  of  cures. 
With  regard  to  salvarsan,  Kromayer  says  that  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  salvarsan  removes  the  clinical  symptoms  of  the  disease  in 
much  the  same  way  as  mercury.  After  a  single  large  dose  of  salvarsan 
or  after  a  series  of  several  high  doses  in  succession,  severe  syphilitic 
relapses  of  a  kind  previously  not  observed  may  occur.  He  speaks 
especially  of  the  so-called  neuro-recidivea  in  this  connection.  Death 
has  not  infrequently  followed  the  injection  of  salvarsan;  in  some 
cases  the  injection  has  been  immediately  followed  by  a  fatal  result 
and  in  others  death  occurred  after  a  considerable  interval.  In  order 
to  prevent  untoward  effects  Kromayer  strongly  advocates  that  sal- 
varsan be  given  in  small  doses  over  a  consi<lerable  period  of  time.  His 
practise  is  to  give  a  total  dose  of  two  to  three  grams  of  salvarsan  over 
a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks,  dividing  the  total  amount  in  ten  or  fifteen 
single  doses.  The  results  of  such  a  course  of  treatment  are  fully  as 
good  as  those  of  an  intensive  course  of  mercury  of  the  same  duration. 
Intensive  treatment  with  mercury  is  very  apt  to  cause  loss  of  weight 
and  is  frequently  interrupted  by  untoward  symptoms  of  overdosage 
with  the  mercury,  while  the  salvarsan  treatment  with  these  smtdl 
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doses,  improves  the  general  condition  and  the  patients  gain  weight. 
The  author  believes  that  salvarsan  is  contraindicated  in  diseases  of 
the  heart,  bloodvessels,  kidneys,  liver,  and  brain,  unless  it  be  given  in 
very  minute  initial  dosage  and  increased  with  great  caution.  By  giving 
initial  doses  of  from  0.02  to  0.05  gm.  salvarsan,  he  has  had  very  en- 
couraging results  in  such  cases  without  any  toxic  effects.  Kromayer 
says  that  his  patients  did  not  seem  to  do  well  with  combined  salvarsan 
and  mercurial  treatment,  so  now  he  prefers  to  alternate  courses  of 
each.  He  says  there  are  two  great  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  salvarsan: 
its  high  price  and  the  inconvenience  of  intravenous  administration. 
For  these  reasons,  salvarsan  ranks  below  mercury,  in  practical  import- 


The  Oftrelopmeat  of  Artificial  Pneumothoraz. — Balboni  {Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1914,  clxxi,  147)  points  out  that  success  in  the 
use  of  this  method  of  treatment  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
pneumothorax  is  produced  and  maintained.  It  is  best  to  produce  the 
pneumothorax  gradually  by  frequent  injections  of  nitrogen,  and  to 
bring  it  slowly  up  to  the  desired  volume  and  pressure.  ITie  rapid 
production  of  a  pneumothorax  by  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  is  danger- 
ous as  it  does  not  give  the  adjacent  organs  time  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  changed  conditions;  furthermore,  the  expulsion  or  sudden  evacua- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  purulent  matter  may  infect  the  sound  lung. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  unilateral  hemoptysis  where  it  b 
desired  to  control  the  hemorrhage  quickly.  It  is  essential  to  have  a 
free  pleural  cavity  or  one  that  can  be  made  sufficiently  free  by  sub- 
sequent injections  to  allow  complete  collapse  of  the  lung.  The  other 
organs  must  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  extra 
work  thrown  upon  them.  The  patient  ought  to  be  in  a  sanatorium 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  physician.  Frequent  Uoentgen-ray 
examinations  are  essential  for  the  treatment.  Artificial  pneumothorax 
is  not  an  indifferent  procedure  and  should  be  undertaken  only  after 
the  careful  consideration  of  each  case.  The  patient  should  be  informed 
that  the  treatment  is  long,  tedious,  troublesome  and  expensive,  and 
not  devoid  of  danger. 

The  Treatment  ol  Heart  InTOlTement  in  Srphilis.— Bbooks  and  Car- 
roll {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1914,  Ixiii,  1456)  write  concerning  the 
treatment  of  syphilitic  heart  infections  based  on  a  study  of  300  cases. 
They  state  that  cases  of  heart  involvement  in  early  syphilis  may  be 
fully  cured  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  lesion  by  vigorous 
specific  treatment  alone  and  independent  of  circulatory  measures. 
Even  well-established  and  late  cases  usually  respond  to  treatment 
with  care,  or  marked,  though  perhaps  temporary,  benefit.  In  most 
tertiary  instances  purely  circulatory  measures  produce  but  slight 
benefit  unless  preceded  by  or  combined  with  specific  medication. 
Interrupted  or  inefficient  treatment  establishes  an  immunity  or  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  lesions  against  the  specific  drugs  employed. 
Hence  the  importance  of  \igorous  and  carefully  systematized  treat- 
ment. Thcj'  say  that  the  most  satisfactory  treatment  is  one  which  com- 
bines the  use  of  salvarsan  with  mercury  and  the  iodids.  Combined  treat- 
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oient  may  be  unnecessary  in  early  cases  but  it  is  essentia!  in  late  ones. 
Salvarsan,  preferably  old  salvarsan,  produces  in  most  instances  the 
quicker  results.  It  ia  capable,  however,  of  inducing  serious  symptoms, 
and  in  untried  cases  of  heart  involvement  it  should  be  administered 
in  small  doses  until  its  action  has  been  ascertained,  particularly  in 
those  lesions  characterized  by  disturbances  of  rhythm.  The  authors 
state  that  mercury  alone  may  produce  apparent  cure.  Best  effects  are 
secured  with  this  drug  when  its  form  is  from  time  to  time  changed. 
Its  use  appears  to  be  indispensable  in  all  well-established  cases.  The 
iodids  are  valuable  adjuvants  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  especi- 
ally in  their  late  stages,  but  they  are  apparently  without  specific  action. 
Permanent  injury  to  the  heart  must  be  assumed  to  have  taken  place  in 
late  cases,  even  though  prompt  response  to  treatment  and  apparent 
cure  occurs.  Successful  treatment  rests  primarily  on  the  recognition 
of  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  on  its  specific  treatment. 


Thfl  Senun  Treatment  of  Tetanns.—v.  Behhinq  (Deuiech.  med. 
Woeh.,  1914,  xl,  1833)  says  that  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  are  due  to 
the  action  of  the  tetanus  toxin  on  the  central  nervous  system.  The 
tetanus  toxin  is  able  to  reach  the  spinal  cord  by  way  of  the  nerves 
only  by  reason  of  its  special  affinity  for  nerve  tissue.  The  transmission 
by  way  of  the  nerve  is  not  rapid  and  in  consequence  symptoms  are  t^ten 
delayed  for  considerable  periods  of  time  when  the  path  by  way  of  the 
nerve  is  a  long  one.  In  any  case  of  tetanus  the  local  focus  should  be 
excised  and  tetanus  antitoxin  should  be  immediately  given  in  order  to 
neutralize  any  free  toxin.  The  passage  of  toxin  by  way  of  the  nerves 
should  be  blocked  by  resection  of  the  nerves.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
amputate  the  entire  limb  when  interruption  of  the  nerve  tract  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  The  prophylactic  treatment  by  injections  of  anti- 
toxin may  simply  delay  the  development  of  tetanus  which  may  begin 
to  actively  manifest  itself  when  the  effect  of  the  antitoxin  has  worn 
off.  This  fact  suggests  that  the  repeated  administration  of  antitoxin 
in  suspicious  cases  is  necessary  and  advisable  in  order  to  control  the 


The  Boeatgen  Treatment  of  Exophthalmic  Goitre .  — Si  euunn  (Miinch. 
med.  Woch.,  1914,  bd,  2132)  reports  21  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre 
treated  systematically  with  the  Roentgen  rays  over  periods  of  from  six 
weeks  to  six  months.  The  dosage  must  be  very  carefully  controlled 
and  must  be  regulated  so  as  not  to  produce  a  dermatitis.  He  recom- 
mends this  method  of  treatment  when  medical  treatment  fails  to  bene- 
fit before  resorting  to  surgery.  In  case  of  no  result  and  if  surgery  should 
become  necessary  the  Roentgen  treatment  may  be  of  great  value  in 
supplementing  the  operative  treatment.  He  reports  a  number  of  cases 
in  detail,  and  states  that  in  his  experience  of  five  years  with  21  coses 
only  one  patient  failed  to  show  improvement  following  the  Roentgen 
treatment.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  thyroidectomy  may 
not  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease,  since,  as  yet  the  part  played  by 
the  ovaries,  the  pituitary  body  and  other  glands  in  exophthalmic  goitre 
may  be  a  very  important  one. 
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Study  of  the  Heart  in  Diphtheria.— W.  E.  Hume  and  S.  J.  Clsgg 
{Quarterly  Jour,  of  Med.,  1914,  viii,  1)  investigated  cardiac  irregulari- 
ties occurring  in  diphtheria  by  polygrapliic  records  on  70  cases.  Of 
these  70  cases  30  were  found  normal.  Of  the  40  cases  showing  irregular- 
ity, 22  showed  the  characteristics  of  a  sinus  arrhythnnia  with  normal 
cardiac  signs.  The  remaining  18  cases  form  the  basis  for  th''*  report 
and  are  divided  into  three  groups,  clinically,  depending  on  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms.  In  the  first  group  of  six  cases  the  infection  was 
virulent,  with  pallor,  prostration,  extensive  membrane,  high  toxemia, 
etc.  In  this  group  dilatation  of  the  heart  was  always  obWous  before 
the  sixth  day,  the  tension  in  the  radials  being  very  low.  Premature 
contractions  in  auricles  or  ventricles  usually  preceded  grave  tjpes 
of  arrhythmia.  The  rythm  of  the  heart  frequently  changed  from 
day  to  day.  Autopsy  findings  in  4  of  these  cases  showed  excess  of  fat 
in  auricular  muscle  with  increased  vascularity.  Ventricular  muscle 
showed  a  very  large  quantity  of  fat.  Group  II  shows  clinically  a 
marked  toxemia  and  a  copious  septic  membrane.  Two  of  the  cases 
died  after  six  weeks  and  the  remainder  were  seriously  ill  for  long 
periods.  The  cardiac  irregularities  shown  by  these  cases  were  auricular 
or  ventricular  extrasystoles,  reversal  of  normal  beat.  In  this  group  the 
heart  beat  remained  rapid  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  and 
each  case  showed  dilatation  of  the  heart.  The  autopsy  on  one  of  the 
cases  showed  an  absence  of  the  increase  of  fat  shown  in  the  first  group, 
but  shows  scattered  patches  of  interstitial  myocarditis  in  the  ventricular 
muscle.  The  third  group  of  cases  showed  no  toxemia  and  the  throat 
condition  was  not  severe.  Irregularities  in  the  heart  occurred  in  ail 
of  them.  These  included  permature  systoles,  compensatory  pause.  It 
is  impossible  to  correlate  the  pathological  lesions  of  Group  I  with  the 
individual  instances  of  arrhythmia.  Types  of  arrhythmia  in  each 
individual  case  may  vary  from  day  to  day,  depend  on  varying  patho- 
logical processes  in  the  heart.  Any  form  of  arrhythmia  of  the  heart 
except  sinus  arrhythmia  in  diphtheria  indicates  that  heart  muscle 
or  nerves  are  involved  in  a  pathological  process  however  mild  the 
illness  may  be  and  special  precautions  necessary  to  keep  patient 
recumbent. 

Anaphylazia  and  Status  Lymphaticns:  Thek  Relation  to  Disease  in 
Infancy  and  Childhood.— C,  McNeil  {Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.,  1914, 
xiii,  38)  discusses  inteosified  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis  in  childhood 
which  are  described  by  the  word  "  hypersensitiveness,"  and  in  which 
were  found  postmortem  evidences  of  status  lymphaticus.  The  propo- 
sitions discussed  areas  follows:  (1)  that  these  fulminant  types  of  illness 
are  clinical  illustrations  of  the  pathological  condition,  anaphylaxis; 
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(2)  that  the  status  lymphaticua  which  was  present  is  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  distorted  and  intensified  type  of  illness.  McNeil 
describes  anaphylaxis  as  a  bodily  condition  in  which  abnormal  reac- 
tions follow  repeated  injection  of  a  substance  which  at  first  injection 
produced  no  apparent  disturbance  of  health.  Under  clinical  examples 
of  general  anaphylaxis  be  mentions  serum  disease,  with  its  ordinary 
accelerated  and  immediate  reactions,  food  anaphylaxis  such  as  urticarias 
and  edemas,  pollen  asthma  as  in  hay  fever  and  acute  infectious 
diseases,  the  smptoms  of  onset  of  which  Von  Pirquet,  Schick  and 
others  regarded  as  anaphylactic.  McNeil  emphasizes  that  both  in  the 
ordinary  and  the  fulminant  pneumonia  the  symptoms  of  onset  are  ana- 
ph^'lactic.  Under  clinical  examples  of  local  anaphylaxis  the  cutaneous 
and  conjunctival  tuberculin  reactions  are  cited  and  the  author  submits 
that  in  the  local  reactions  of  scrofula  we  have  an  exaggerated  form  of 
local  anaphylaxis,  similar  to  the  general  anaphylactic  reaction  in 
fulminant  pneumonia.  These  alleged  instances  of  clinical  anaphylaxis 
are  similar  pathologically  accepted  instances  of  anaphylaxis  whose 
leading  pathological  features  are  vasomotor  paresis,  constriction  of 
certain  types  of  non^triped  muscle,  edema  of  the  loose  connective- 
tissue,  destruction  of  the  more  delicate  body  epithelia  and  the  pro- 
duction of  these  changes  by  very  small  doses  of  virus.  The  pathological 
similarity  is  here  described  separately  and  in  detail  using  fulminant 
pneumonia  and  scrofula  as  examples.  Discussing  the  weakness  of 
the  virus  the  disproportion  of  cause  and  effect  is  seen  in  human  ana- 
phylaxis, as  in  the  sting  of  an  insect  or  the  local  reaction  by  tuberculin 
or  by  the  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis,  of  which  Mcintosh  says,"  the 
extensive  lesions  without  Spirocheta  pallida  in  any  number  must  be 
due  to  minute  quantities  of  syphilitic  toxin  on  highly  sensitized  tissues." 
"Die  author  claims  that  in  fulminant  pneumonia  the  virus  is  weak 
because  of  the  great  number  of  similar  non-fatal  cases  also  observed 
and  that  the  fatal  issue  was  due  to  hypersensitive  condition  of  the 
body  (anaphylactic)  and  not  to  a  virulent  poisoning.  As  to  scrofula, 
the  ordinary,  normal  reaction  of  tuberculin  is  accepted  as  an  ana- 
phylactic reaction;  the  intense  reaction  in  scrofula  is  heightened 
anaphylaxis.  In  these  various  features,  then,  of  fulminant  pneumonia 
and  scrofula,  which  show  evidence,  not  of  intensification  of  the  virus, 
but  of  intensified  reaction  to  the  virus,  the  special  stamp  of  pathological 
histology  and  physiology  is  identical  with  that  of  the  phenomena  of 
anaphylaxis,  both  experimental  and  clinical, 

Envyema  in  Children.— H.  G.  Melville-Dunlop  (Edinburgh  Med. 
Jour.,  1914,  xiii,  4)  gives  an  analysis  of  98  cases  of  empyema  in  children. 
During  the  period  covering  these  cases  S61  cases  of  pneumonia  were 
treated,  making  a  proportion  of  one  case  of  empyema  to  every  S  or  9 
cases  of  pneumonia  treated  on  a  childrens'  ward.  Almost  all  effusions 
in  the  pleura  of  children  under  three  years  are  of  a  purulent  character. 
The  liability  to  purulent  effusion  lessens  from  three  to  ten  years  when 
the  tendency  to  serous  effusion  is  usually  established.  In  79  cases 
under  ten  years,  68  were  purulent;  in  67  cases  at  ten  years  and 
over,  28  were  purulent.  The  pneumococcus  was  present  in  pure 
culture  in  53  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases,  giving  pus  of  an  opaque, 
greenish  color,  of  creamy  consistence  and  with  large  masses  of  fibrin. 
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Streptococcal  infection  came  next  in  16  per  cent,  and  caused  a  mucb 
thinner  pus  with  a  whitish-gray  deposit  on  standing.  Mixed  infection 
with  pneumococcus  and  streptococcus  occurred  in  14  per  cent,  of  cases. 
The  staphylococcus  alone  was  present  in  3  per  cent,  of  cases.  The 
tubercle  bacillus  occurred  in  3  per  cent,  of  cases,  but  being  hard  to  find 
the  percentage  is  probably  slightly  higher.  The  fluid  in  the  latter  cases 
was  of  a  turbid  character.  Dunlop  believes  that  primary  forms  of 
empyema  are  exceptional.  In  only  7  per  cent,  of  this  series  was  there 
no  history  of  an  antecedent  cause  for  the  empyema.  The  effusion 
generally  occurred  with,  or  followed  lobar  pneumonia  and  was  in- 
variably purulent.  It  was  much  less  frequently  associated  witi 
bronchopneumonia,  but  frequently  developed  subsequently  to  the 
infectious  diseases  as  scarlet  fever,  etc.  In  most  of  the  cases  the 
effusion  occurred  within  a  few  days  of  the  crisis  of  a  pneumonia. 
Empyema  is  often  overlooked  and  the  case  treated  as  one  of  atroph}' 
or  miliary  tuberculosis.  It  should  be  a  routine  practice  to  examine 
from  time  to  time  every  case  not  making  satisfactory  progress.  The 
symptoms  of  the  advent  of  empyema  are  usually  fever,  cough,  vomit- 
ing, quick  breathing,  sweating,  restlessness,  and  delirium.  Languor,  a 
short  paroxysmal  cough  and  rapid  emaciation  are  more  especially  the 
symptoms  in  older  children.  Especially,  the  child  in  almost  everj' 
case  looks  seriously  ill,  has  an  anxious,  pinched  appearance  and  is 
profoundly  anemic.  Dyspnea,  as  found  in  pneumonia  does  not  usually 
occur.  Leukocytosis  is  usually  from  20,000  to  30,000.  Absolute, 
boardy  dulln^s  at  the  base  with  a  boxy  percussion  note  at  the  apex 
and  harsh  exaggerated  breathing  above  the  dullness  is  very  suspicious 
of  pleural  effusion.  Loud  tubular  breathing  is  common  over  a  purulent 
effusion.  The  commonest  complication  was  purulent  pericarditis 
present  in  40  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases.  Exploratory  puncture  is 
frequently  necessary  and  is  attended  by  little  risk.  Under  two  years 
the  prognosis  is  grave  but  after  two  years  the  mortality  diminbhed. 
Pneumococcal  cases  o\'er  two  years  usually  recovered  but  in  strepto- 
coccal and  mixed  cases  the  prognosis  was  not  so  good.  Early  evacua- 
tion and  drainage  is  imperative  if  good  results  are  to  be  looked  for. 
Where  the  fluid  is  only  turbid  or  the  infant  very  young  and  unable  to 
stand  a  serious  operation  aspiration  is  best  used. 

Pyloric  Obstruction  in  Infants. —C.  H.  Miller  {Lancet.,  1914, 
clxKxvii,  987)  discussed  a  series  of  9  cases  of  pyloric  obstruction  in  in- 
fants. The  ages  varied  from  sixteen  days  to  eighteen  weeks.  There  were 
three  deaths,  two  from  intercurrent  conditions  and  of  the  six  recoveries 
five  have  become  perfectly  normal  children.  Sudden,  forceful  vomiting 
is  characteristic.  In  these  cases  it  was  noteworthy  that  if  peristalsb 
was  violent  the  treatment  was  much  easier  and  progress  steadier. 
Peristalsis  is  a  variable  sign. ,  Visible  peristabis  may  occur  without 
any  hypertrophy  of  the  stomach.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
obstruction  rather  than  of  hypertrophj-.  Peristalsis  of  the  stomach 
is  seen  also  in  infants  witli  vomiting  and  colic  in  which  the  condition 
is  satisfactorily  treated  by  castor  oil  and  eliminating  milk  curd  from  the 
diet  for  a  few  days.  These  are  instances  of  "pyloric  spasm."  The 
presence  of  a  palpable  pyloric  tumor  Miller  is  rather  skeptical  of. 
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although  he  has  felt  a  cylindrical  tumor  in  some  cases  during  gastric 
peristalsis.  He  regards  this  sign  rather  as  one  of  wasting  than  of 
pyloric  hypertrophy.  The  medical  treatment  consists  of  careful  and 
skilful  nursing,  keeping  the  patient  warm,  washing  out  the  stomach, 
and  feeding  with  predigested  milk.  To  keep  the  paUent  warm  a  frac- 
ture cradle  covered  wirii  blanket  and  equipped  inside  with  an  electric 
lamp  and  a  thermometer  is  a  good  method.  Washing  out  the  stomach 
should  be  performed  twice  a  day,  after  a  week  once  a  day.  Solutions 
used  for  this  purpose  are  warm  tap  water  or  solutions  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  Liquor  pancreaticus  is  preferred  for  the  purpose  of  digesting 
milk.  The  milk  is  given  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time  every  half  hour, 
increasing  the  quantity  and  interval  according  to  tolerance.  Virol 
and  aibulactin  are  valuable  as  additional  foods  later  on  in  the  treatment. 
For  colicy  pain  tincture  opii  TTLl  or  chlorodyne  Uli  three  times  a  day 
are  used.  Belladonna  is  useless  in  this  disease.  Phenolphthalein  is 
the  most  useful  drug  to  use  regularly  for  constipation.  In  the  very 
cases  medical  treatment  only  can  be  recommended.  If  the  child  is' 
seen  early  and  the  diagnosis  is  definite  Miller  would  recommend 
surgical  treatment  provided  the  child  had  sufficient  strength.  Some 
cases  can  only  be  treated  by  the  physician,  some  are  better  treated  by 
the  surgeon  but  the  after-treatment  becomes  again  medical;  in  either 
event  neiliier  will  be  effective  without  the  care  of  a  specially  skilled 
nurse. 
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Acnte  Tetany  in  the  Newborn. — KRtiGER-FitANKE  {ZeniTalblatt  f. 
Gyndkologie,  1913,  No.  2),  reports  the  case  of  a  patient  admitted  to 
clinic  forty  hours  in  labor.  She  had  in  a  previous  confinement  given 
birth  to  twins,  of  which  the  first  was  bom  in  breech  presentation,  and  ten 
years  previously  she  had  had  an  operation  for  vaginal  fixation  of  the 
uterus.  When  admitted  to  hospital  the  os  was  partly  dilated,  the  cer- 
vix obliterated,  and  the  child  was  presenting  by  the  breech,  which  was 
high  above  the  pelvic  brim.  Uterine  contractions  were  very  weak  and 
in  efficient,  and  full  dilatation  was  not  obtained  until  seventeen  hours 
after  admission  to  hospital.  When  the  breech  could  be  reached  deliv- 
ery was  attempted,  and  a  male  child,  dead  and  macerated,  was  delivered 
The  amniotic  liquid  was  foul  smelling  and  stained  with  meconium. 
The  second  twin  presented  by  the  head,  which  was  high  above  the 
pelvic  brim,  the  membranes  were  ruptured  and  the  child  delivered 
by  version.  It  wag  asphyxiated  and  had  inspired  some  of  the  foul 
amnioric  hquid,  which  was  removed  by  the  tracheal  catheter.  On  the 
following  day  the  child  was  somnolent,  cried  only  occasionally,  and 
had  tonic  cramp-like  contractions  of  the  muscles.   Trismus  was  absent, 
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but  opisthotonus  was  present.  The  extremities  were  partially  flexed. 
The  child's  skin  was  moist  and  resembled  wet  blotting  paper  to  the 
touch.  The  child  vomited  foul  material  and  could  retain  nothinR  in 
the  stomaeh.  In  spite  of  gastric  lavage  with  salt  solution,  the  child 
did  not  improve,  and  died  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  A  com- 
plete autopsy  could  not  be  obtained,  but  the  abdomen  was  opened 
and  a  piece  of  intestine  carefully  removed  and  sent  for  bacteriological 
examination.  Streptococci  were  found  in  the  bowel-  The  mother's 
puerperal  period  was  without  complication.  The  cause  of  infection 
was  evidently  the  foul  and  infected  amniotic  liquid  swallowed  by  the 
child  during  the  version  which  preceded  its  birth. 

Th«  Immediate  Treatment  of  Depressed  Fractures  of  the  SkuD 
in  the  Newborn. — While  this  treatment  is  sometimes  carried  out  in 

hospitals,  it  is  not  employed  as  often  as  it  should  be,  and  on  each  report 
of  success  it  calls  the  attention  of  obstetricians  to  the  value  of  the 
method.  Kosmace  (American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  February,  1913), 
reports  3  cases  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in 
which  depression  occurred  in  the  cranial  bones  of  the  fetus  at  birth. 
The  first  patient  was  a  primipara,  aged  thirty-six  years,  beyond  term, 
and  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  head  was  wedged  into  the  brim. 
The  promontory  was  sharp  and  the  anterior  posterior  diameter  could 
not  be  readily  mea-sured.  It  did  not  seem  over  10  cm.  The  arch  of 
the  symphysis  was  moderately  contracted,  and  also  the  distance  between 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia.  The  pelvis  was  flattened  with  a  tendency 
toward  the  funnel-shaped.  The  patient  had  been  long  in  labor,  with 
the  escape  of  amniotic  liquid,  and  the  lower  uterine  segment  was 
(irmly  contracted  over  the  head  and  neck.  The  cer^Hx  admitted  five 
fingers  and  seemed  unusually  firm.  It  was  thought  best  to  apply  the 
forceps,  practically  the  high  application,  and  after  several  attempts 
the  head  was  finally  brought  through  the  midpelvis  to  the  outlet,  after 
which  the  blades  were  removed  and  the  head  delivered  by  expression. 
The  child  was  well  developed  and  apparently  normal,  weighing  91 
pounds.  It  made  no  effort  to  cry,  but  the  contractions  of  the  diaphragm 
were  regular  but  slow.  On  examination  a  depressed  fracture  involvmg 
the  left  frontal  bone  and  a  furrow  over  the  parietal  region  showed 
where  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  has  pressed  upon  the  head  during 
delivery.  The  face  was  very  slightly  bruised.  The  genital  tract  in  the 
mother  had  been  somewhat  lacerated,  and  this  was  repaired.  The 
child's  breathing  was  slow  and  lalwred  and  the  heart  action  very  slow. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  depressed  fracture  by  inserting  a 
corkscrew,  but  this  failed;  then  a  single  tenaculum  forceps  was  hooked 
into  the  depressed  portion  through  a  small  puncture  wound.  In  spite 
of  the  condition  present  the  child  recovered,  and  some  time  afterward 
was  found  in  good  condition  without  cranial  deformity.  In  the  second 
case  there  was  a  marked  depressed  fracture  of  the  left  frontal  bone, 
and  the  overlying  area  was  edematous.  Eight  hours  after  birth  the 
child's  condition  was  good  and  respirations  regular — about  eighteen 
to  the  minute.  It  did  not  cry,  the  lids  remained  separated,  the  pupils 
were  equally  contracted,  with  a  very  slight  reaction  to  light.  After 
sterilizing  the  skin  over  the  site  of  the  fracture,  the  book  of  a  single 
bladed  Bullet  forceps  was  inserted  into  the  skin  over  the  fracture  and 
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carried  down  to  the  bone.  The  depressed  fragments  were  readily 
raised,  and  on  tlie  following  day  the  child  seemed  normal  and  made 
a  complete  recovery.  In  the  third  case  the  depressed  fracture  was 
concealed  by  a  large  caput,  so  that  several  days  elapsed  before  a  diag- 
nosis was  made.  The  outlet  of  the  mother's  pelvis  was  considerably 
contracted.  It  was  suspected  that  the  child  had  sustained  injury 
after  delivery.  The  operation  was  done  as  in  the  preceding  case,  but 
the  operation  was  not  performed  until  ten  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  when  elevation  was  secured  by  a  hook  introduced  through  the 
cleft  in  the  bone.  The  child  did  well  and  only  a  slight  ridge  could 
afterward  be  felt  along  the  line  of  fracture. 

Infection  hj  the  Bacilliu  Coli  Communis  CompIicatIn{  Pre{nuLC7  and 
the  Paerperal  State. — Simpson  and  Bernstein  (BrUisk  Med.  Jour.,  April 
4, 1914}  found  that  in  this  condition  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  between 
bacilluria,  sapremia,  septicemia,  and  septic  phlebitis.  The  diagnosis 
is  made  by  examining  the  blood  and  the  urine  taken  by  catheter,  and 
the  contents  of  the  interior  of  the  uterus  and  the  cervix,  obtained  by 
swabs.  If  the  serum  be  examined  the  agglutination  reaction  is  often 
well  developed  with  the  Bacillus  coli  diluted  to  four-hundredfold.  As 
regards  treatment  the  pyelonephritis  of  pregnancy  is  recognized  as 
a  grave  condition  which  may  require  local  treatment.  In  general 
infection  vaccines  may  be  employed,  the  results  may  usually  be  divided 
into  three  groups:  (1)  where  cure  follows,  the  bacilli  dbappearing 
from  the  urine;  (2)  the  symptoms  are  relieved  and  the  bacilli  disappear 
so  long  as  the  patient  is  kept  under  treatment,  but  to  maintain  the 
improvement  vaccines  must  be  given  at  increasing  intervals  of  time; 
(3)  the  condition  may  subside  and  the  bacteria  remain  io  the  bladder 
as  harmless  saprophytes.  The  usual  methods  of  treating  the  urinary 
tract  arc  described  and  the  writers  in  using  autogenous  vaccines  do 
not  beliexe  that  they  can  be  of  value  when  stock  vaccines  of  the  Bacillus 
coli  communb  are  employed.  To  be  successful,  vaccines  must  be 
prepared  from  the  organism  of  the  patient,  because  the  Bacillus  coli 
communis  undergoes  essential  change  when  it  leaves  its  usual  location 
in  the  intestine.  Three  cases  are  described,  treated  successfully  by 
these  methods.  In  preparing  vaccines  the  cultures  were  made  imme- 
diately, and  in  ten  hours  sufficient  growth  was  obtained  to  proceed 
with  the  preparation  of  the  vaccines.  The  first  doses  were  diluted  with 
0.5  per  cent,  lysol  in  normal  salt  solution  and  sterilized  at  60°  C, 
incubated  for  a  few  hours,  and  again  heated  to  60°  C,  and  were  thus 
ready  for  use  within  twenty-four  hours  after  seeing  the  patient.  The 
three  cases  reported  were  private  cases  and  the  most  of  the  work  done 
in  the  houses  of  the  patients,  thus  demonstrating  the  advantages  of 
modem  methods  in  private  practice. 

Tbe  Manacemest  of  the  Third  Stage  of  Labor  with  Special  Befer- 
eace  to  the  Manual  RomoTal  of  the  Placenta. — Ablpeld  {ZUchrfl. 
f.  Geb.  V.  Gyn.,  Band  76,  Heft  1,  1914)  concludes  from  his  study  of  this 
subject  that  the  less  the  uterus  is  disturbed  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
child,  the  more  perfectly  does  the  separation  proceed,  with  but  normal 
and  physiological  hemorrhages.  The  uterus  does  not  virtually  contract 
until  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  after  childbirth.    During  this 
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time  the  expression  of  the  placenta  by  external  pressure  can  almost 
alwaj's  be  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  disturbance.  When  there  is 
no  indication  for  shortening  this  period,  one  may  wait  until  the  uterus 
contracts  and  the  placenta  descends  into  the  pelvis  for  any  reasonable 
time.  With  primiparie  this  method  is  sufficient  in  89  per  cent.,  with 
multipara  in  75  per  cent.  In  eases  where  there  is  tJie  history  of  previous 
complications  in  labor,  it  may  be  best  to  shorten  the  third  stage.  This 
is  especially  true  in  multipane.  Where  active  interference  is  not 
demanded  the  condition  of  the  uterus  should  be  watched  by  placing 
the  band  upon  the  abdomen,  and  the  normal  separatJon  of  the  placenta 
be  observed.  Where  there  is  no  external  bleeding,  and  the  uterus 
contracts  at  intervals  efficiently,  separation  and  descent  of  the  placenta 
are  usually  complete  in  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  and  the 
placenta  can  then  be  readily  espressed.  When  sudden  hemorrhage 
develops  the  discharge  should  be  observed  every  five  minutes  and 
fresh  gauze  used,  to  watch  the  quantity  of  blood.  The  manual  removal 
of  the  placenta  b  seldom  necessary  and  is  to  be  conducted,  under 
strict  antbeptic  precautions,  as  a  surgical  procedure. 
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JOHN  G.  CLARK,  M.D., 


Gammatoos  Ulcaration  of  the  Vagina. — An  unusual  case  of  syphilitic 
lesions  in  the  vagina  is  reported  by  Bollag  (Cor.^l.  f.  Sckw.  AerzU, 
1914,  xliv,  10G8).  The  patient  was  a  nullipara,  aged  forty-four  years, 
who  admitted  having  contracted  a  venereal  disease  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  She  complained  of  pruritia  and  ulceration  about  the  vulva, 
and  on  examination  showed  the  presence  of  several  old  scars  on  the 
vulva  and  inner  sides  of  the  thighs,  with  two  partly  healed  ulcers  in 
the  vagina.  Between  these  was  a  ring  of  marked  contraction,  evidently 
due  to  scar  tissue.  One  of  the  vaginal  ulcers  was  excised,  and  showed 
merely  inflammatory  tissue.  It  was  possible  from  the  microscopic 
examination  to  exclude  absolutely  tumor  formation;  the  histologic 
appearance  showed  nothing  characteristic  for  any  specific  type  of 
inflammation,  however,  such  as  tuberculosis  or  syphilis,  but  in  spite 
of  a  negative  Wassermann,  the  clinical  appearance  30  strongly  suggested 
the  latter  condition  that  an  energetic  antiluetic  treatment  was  begun, 
whereupon  the  ulcers  promptly  healed,  although  they  were  of  long 
standing,  and  had  resisted  local  treatment.  The  author  therefore 
considers  tlicir  syphylitic  etiology  as  fairly  certain,  and  believes  them 
to  be  manifestations  of  the  tertiary  stage,  in  other  words,  gummatous 
in  nature,  the  vaginal  stricture  being  also  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
a  healed  lesion  of  similar  origin. 
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UrinaiT  DistorbaiiMS  in  Women  of  Herrons  Origin. — Schwartz 
{Zeitschr.  f.  Urol.,  1914,  iii,  Beiheft,  346)  saya  that  while  we  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  attribute  disturbances  of  micturition  to  nervous 
conditions  until  we  have  exhausted  all  the  modern  methods  of  diag- 
noses to  exclude  the  possibility  of  some  local  lesion,  there  are  certain 
cases  in  which  no  such  disturbance  can  be  demonstrated.  These 
women  often  complain  of  great  urgency  and  frequency  of  urination 
except  during  the  menstnud  periods,  at  which  times  they  are  free  of 
the  trouble.  Schwartz  thinks  that  in  many  cases  of  this  type  the  dis- 
turbance lies  in  the  sympathetic  innervation  of  the  bladder,  and  is 
the  result  of  an  insufficient  internal  secretory  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  ovary.  He  believes  that  the  internal  secretion  of  the  ovary  exerts 
a  marked  influence  on  the  pelvic  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system, 
and  that  when  this  secretion  is  present  in  insufficient  amounts,  dis- 
turbances ensue.  The  explanation  of  the  relief  of  symptoms  during 
menstruation  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the  ovary  is  at 
the  height  of  ita  functional  activity.  In  proof  of  the  justice  of  this 
assumption,  he  says  that  a  number  of  cases  of  this  type  have  been 
completely  cured  by  the  administration  of  ovarian  preparations. 

Radium  Cure  ol  Urethral  Carcinoma.— Quite  a  remarkable  case,  both 
because  of  the  result  produced  and  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  it 
could  be  studied,  is  reported  by  Legueu  and  Charon  (Rcc.  prat.  d. 
■maladies  d.  org.  geniio-urinaires,  1914,  xi,  86).  The  patient  was  a  girl, 
aged  twenty-six  years,  with  a  hopeless  and  extensive  squamous-cell 
carcinoma  (proved  by  examination  of  excised  piece  of  tissue),  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  urethra,  and  involving  all  the  anterior  po'tion 
of  the  vulva  and  vagina.  Operation  was  out  of  the  question,  but 
following  a  series  of  vaginal  and  intra-urethral  applications  of  radium 
the  tumor  completely  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  a  slight  amount 
of  soft,  nou-painful  scar  tissue.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  a  result 
of  the  urethral  applications,  the  entire  urethra  was  destroyed,  includ- 
ing the  internal  sphincter,  leaving  the  girl  with  a  permanent  incon- 
tinence. She  gained  weight,  and  in  spite  of  the  incontinence  remained 
in  perfect  liealth  for  two  and  a  half  years,  when  she  absolutely  insisted 
on  operation  for  relief.  Legueu  therefore  implanted  both  ureters  into 
the  rectum,  considering  any  attempt  at  plastic  work  futile.  The 
operation  was  followed  by  peritonitis,  to  which  the  patient  succumed 
at  the  end  of  a  week.  A  most  careful  autopsy  was  performed,  numerous 
microscopic  sections  being  made  of  the  pelvic  tissues  and  associated 
lymph  nodes,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  anything  suggestive  of 
malignancy  being  discoverable. 

Tasinal  Carduoma  Following  the  Use  of  a  Pessary.— In  view  of  the 
large  numbers  of  pessaries  which  are  worn  by  women,  who  often  neglect 
to  present  themselves  at  proper  intervals  for  examination,  it  is  ratfier 
surprising  that  we  do  not  oftener  hear  of  the  development  of  malignant 
tumors  as  a  consequence.  The  vagina  seems  to  be  an  organ  which  is 
but  very  slightly  inclined  to  the  primary  production  of  new  growths; 
that  such  can  occur,  however,  as  the  direct  result  of  a  neglected  pes- 
sary, is  shown  by  a  case  reported  by  Edelberq  (Zentlbl.  f.  Gyn.,  1914, 
zxxviii,  265).  The  patient  was  a  woman  in  the  late  sixties,  who  hacl,wom 
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a  pessary  uninterruptedly  for  twelve  years,  having  become  tired  of 
returning  to  a  physician  for  periodic  examination.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  a  bloody  discharge  developed,  as  a  result  of  which  she  sou^t 
medical  attention,  and  on  examination  was  found  to  have  an  inoperable 
squamous-celi  carcinoma  of  the  vagina,  the  growth  having  evidently 
originated  on  the  basis  of  a  deep  ulcer  at  the  point  of  impaction  of  the 
posterior  limb  of  the  pessary.  As  the  uterus  was  entirely  free,  the 
^owth  was  certainly  not  an  extension  from  that  organ. 

Cervical  Cancer  In  Tonng  Girl. — A  most  unusual  case  of  a  well- 
developed  cancer  of  the  cervix  in  a  young  giri,  who  had  never  borne 
children,  is  reported  by  Ayres  (Amer.  Jour.  Obst,  1914,  Ixix,  698), 
The  patientwas  seventeen  years  of  age;  she  had  menstruated  regularly 
from  her  thirteenth  year  up  to  a  few  months  before  coming  under 
observation,  when  her  periods  became  increased  in  amount.  Not 
suspecting  the  true  condition,  a  physician  treated  her  with  ergot,  fol- 
lowing which  she  improved  somewhat.  The  bleeding  soon  became 
uncontrollable,  however,  and  a  gynecologic  examination  revealed  a 
large  cauliflower  mass  occupying  the  cervical  region,  microscopic 
examination  showing  it  to  be  a  typical  carcinoma.  A  radical  VVertbeim 
operation  was  performed,  and  several  months  later  the  girl  was  known 
to  be  in  apparent  health. 


DISEASES   or  THE  LAKTNX  AND   CONTIOnOUS 
8TBUCTUBB8 


UNDER  TBE   CHABOB   OF 

J.  80LIS-CX)HEN,  M.D., 


Case  of  SpontaneoDB  Retrocession  of  Cancer  of  the  Larrnx. — 
PuGNAT  {Arch,  intemat.  de  lar.,  d'otol.  el  de  rhinol.,  Mai-Juin, 
1914)  reports  a  case  of  spontaneous  retrogression  in  cancer  of  the 
larynx.  Such  cases  are  rare  but  are  occasionally  encountered.  The 
disease  occurred  in  a  man,  aged  sixty  years,  who  had  been  hoarse 
for  several  months.  An  oval,  red  tumor  the  size  of  a  bean  occupied 
the  entire  left  arytenoid  region  and  extended  upon  the  left  vocal  cord 
which  it  masked  entirely.  A  submaxillary  ganglion  on  the  left  side  was 
found  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  small  nut  and  was  of  hard  consistence. 
Clinical  diagnosis  of  malignant  growth  was  confirmed  by  microscopic 
examination  of  a  fragment  removed  with  cutting  forceps.  Surgical 
interference  was  declined  by  the  family.  Warm  sprays  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  adrenalin  1  to  10.000  were  prescribed  to  be  used  five  or  six 
times  a  day;  and  every  two  days  instillations  were  made  into  the 
larynx  of  an  oily  adrenalin  solution.  After  some  weeks  it  was  noted 
that  the  tumor  had  diminished  notably  in  volume  and  appeared  to  be 
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atraphied;  the  voice  had  become  neariy  normal;  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  the  left  vocal  cord  bad  become  visible,  and  finally  at  the  end  of  three 
moDths  there  was  no  more  hoarseness.  At  the  close  of  the  following 
month  the  larynx  had  become  absolutely  normal  and  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  tumor  evident.  The  patient's  color  had  become  natural,  the 
mucous  membranes  were  no  longer  anemic,  while  the  patient  had 
regained  his  strength  and  recovered  hia  proper  weight.  The  sub- 
maxillary gland,  however,  had  not  diminished  in  volume  and  had  even 
become  more  indurated.  For  several  months  everything  continued 
well,  but  the  submaxiilary  ganglion  was  still  in  evidence.  Eleven 
months  after  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  laryngeal  growth,  the 
patient  returned  with  a  submaxillary  growth  the  size  of  a  mandarin 
orange  at  the  same  place  where  the  enlarged  gland  had  been  noted  in 
the  first  instance.  The  larynx  had  remained  perfectly  normal.  The 
ganglionary  tumor  soon  acquired  enormous  dimensions  and  provoked 
circulatory  troubles  by  compression  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  patient  became  feebler  and  cachectic.  Sudden 
death  occurred  from  hemorrhage  of  the  carotid  artery.  Autopsy  was 
refused.  It  is  to  be  regretted  the  gland  had  not  been  removed  before 
it  began  to  enlarge. 

Teratoma  of  the  Pharynx. — Eves  (The  Laryngoscope,  September,1914) 
reports  and  depicts  a  teratoma  removed  from  the  pharynx  of  a  male 
infant,  aged  fourteen  months.  It  had  been  first  noticed  protruding  from 
the  mouth  after  an  attack  of  vomiting  when  the  child  was  three  weeks 
old.  Its  attachment  to  the  pharynx  was  by  a  pedicle  to  the  right  side  of 
the  posterior  wall  just  behind  the  upper  end  of  the  post  tonsillar  pillar. 
It  was  readily  seized  with  a  hemostat  on  making  the  child  gag,  and 
was  cut  loose  at  its  base  with  curved  scissors  without  an  anesthetic, 
with  very  little  hemorrhage.  Inspection  forty-eight  hours  later  revealed 
only  a  small  white  area  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead. 

Tabercnlosls  of  the  Parotid  Oland.— Carmodt  (The  Laryngoscope, 
October,  1914)  describes  and  depicts  the  facial  appearance  of  a  case 
recently  under  his  care  in  a  Russian-Jewish  males  ubject,  aged  twenty- 
four  years.  He  also  gives  a  resum^  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon 
the  subject,  including  reports  of  4  cases  in  this  country  and  11  cases 
abroad,  comprising  all  that  are  known  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extends. 

Nasal  Hemorrhage. ^Thompson  (The  Laryngoscope,  October,  1914) 
reporta  an  uncommon  case  of  recurring  nasal  hemorrhage  in  a  man, 
aged  sixty-three  years.  The  right  inferior  turbinated  body  was  all 
angiomatous  tissue,  and  there  was  a  suppurative  caries  of  the  right 
middle  turbinate  and  anterior  ethmoidal  cells.  A  number  of  operative 
procedures  were  practised  during  a  period  of  thirteen  months,  including 
the  removal  of  the  right  middle  turbinate  body  and  eventually  a  sub- 
mucous resection  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  hemorrhage  from  the 
diseased  septal  cartilage.  Since  this  last  operation  there  h&ve  been 
no  hemorrhages.  The  author  states  that  if  anyone  has  ever  done  a 
submucous  resection  for  the  cure  of  hemorrhage  before,  he  has  not 
seen  a  report  of  the  case;  although  one  case  has  been  reported  where 
frequent  nose-bleeds  were  stopped  by  a  submucous  operation,  but  the 
operation  had  not  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  checking  thenj-jo^^olt^ 
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Bullet  Wound  ol  the  Frontal  Sinus  &nd  Brain.— Mackenzie  {Penn- 
ayhania  Med.  Jour.,  April,  1914)  reports  a  case  of  a  male,  aged  forty- 
seven  years,  who  was  shot  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  at  close  range 
with  a  32-caliber  revolver.  Skiagraphy  showed  the  bullet  located  in 
the  head  about  one  and  one-quarter  inches  deep,  while  the  inner  wall 
of  the  sinus  was  splintered  and  depressed.  The  bullet  was  removed 
by  operation  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  frontal  sinus  was  found  to 
be  fractured  with  the  splinters  presenting  inward  toward  the  brain. 
Two  half-inch  long  spicules  of  bone  had  penetrated  the  dura  and  were 
buried  about  half  an  inch  in  the  brain  substance.  These  fragments 
were  removed  and  the  patient  made  an  uneventful  recovery. 

Intermittent!  CUndicatlon  of  the  L&rynx.— Garel  (Ann.  dcs.  mat.  de 
I'oreiUe,  du  lar.,  du  nez  et  du  phar.,  No.  6,  1914)  reports  a  case  of  inter- 
mittent aphonia  in  a  clerical  patient,  aged  forty-eight  years,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  a  subject  of  claudication  of  the  right  leg.  At  an 
earlier  stage  of  his  infirmity  the  intermittent  aphonia  ensuing  upon 
Speaking  did  not  occur  during  singing,  but  should  he  sing  false  or  below 
the  tone  necessary  to  retain  his  vocal  powers,  he  would  soon  be  taken 
with  a  constriction  of  the  throat  followed  by  an  aphonia  of  long  duration. 
Similarly,  aphonia  brusquely  ensued  should  he  address  a  reprimand 
to  a  scholar.  Within  two  months  a  new  fatigue  of  eyesight  had  supw- 
vened,  making  it  at  times  difHcult  to  read  or  write  even  large  characters 
such  as  are  used  for  illustration.  The  writer  calls  attention  to  the 
analogy  with  the  syndromes  of  bulbospinal  myasthenia  as  recognized 
by  other  observers  mentioned. 

Radical  Treatment  of  Stenosis  of  the  Lurnz  Dne  to  Permanent 
Median  Position  of  the  Vocal  Cords. — Citelu,  in  an  elaborate  paper 

{Ann.  des  mal.  de  I'oTeUle,  du  lar.,  du  nez  et  du  phar.,  June,  1914), 
defends  his  method  of  cordectomy  by  external  access  as  preferable  to 
all  others  suggested,  and  cites  cases  and  authoiities  in  evidence. 

Exeision  of  the  Vocal  Cord  for  Becurrent  LaiTngeal  Panlrsis. — 
VoiSLAWSKr  {Pennsylvania  Med.  Jour.,  November,  1914)  reports  a 
case  of  bilateral  paralysis  following  an  operation  for  goitre.  After 
various  other  unsuccessful  efforts,  the  larynx  was  cocainized  and  a 
Jackson  bronchoscope  introduced  and  the  left  vocal  cord  excised  witli 
a  Cordes  punch.  For  several  days  subsequently  the  patient  was 
intubated,  and  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  after  the  wound 
had  healed.  Breathing  was  made  easier,  there  was  improvement 
in  talking  and  the  crowing  was  replaced  by  an  ordinary  snore.  At 
the  time  of  the  report  a  white  band  of  scar  tissue  replaced  the  excised 
left  vocal  cord  and  this  band  approximated  with  the  right  vocal  cord 
on  phonation. 

Bronchopnentnonlc  Complications  Alter  Pfaafyngotomies,  Thyroto- 
mies  and  LaryagectomieB. — Castex  {Ann.  des  ma!,  de  I'oreiUe,  du  lar., 
du  nez  et  du  phar.,  June,  1914)  sums  up  the  complications  of  four  fatal 
obser\'ations  as  due  to  reflex  pulmonic  congestion  toward  the  second 
day,  rapid  septic  pneumonia  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  pneu- 
monia from  chill,  and  slow  bronchopulmonic  infection  which  drags 
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along  for  from  three  to  five  weeks.  These  complications  are  especially 
liable  to  occur  in  alcoholic  subjects.  For  prevention  of  such  sequels 
the  following  technique  is  advised:  (1)  Antiseptic  sprayings  during 
three  days  previous  to  the  operation;  (2)  putting  the  teeth  into  good 
condition;  (3)  no  general  anesthesia  with  chloroform;  (4)  local  anes- 
thesia; novocaine  for  the  exterior,  and  cocaine  for  the  interior;  (5) 
operation  in  two  sittings  for  laryngectomies,  with  attachment  of  the 
trachea  to  the  skin;  (6)  a  little  delay  after  opening  the  trachea,  in 
holding  it  open  to  permit  the  patient  to  expel  the  blood  which  has 
entered  the  respiratory  passages,  and  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  insuffla- 
tion of  air  through  a  soft  cannula;  (7)  no  cannula  to  be  allowed  in  the 
trachea  if  possible  to  avoid  it;  (8)  an  esophageal  tube  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  position  for  eighteen  days;  (9)  suturing  of  bleeding  surfaces 
as  much  as  possible;  (10)  touching  with  tincture  of  iodine  the  raw 
surfaces  not  coaptible;  (11)  dressing  and  draining  with  aseptic  gauze 
and  frequent  change  of  the  dressing;  (12)  seating  the  patient  in  bed 
and  allowing  him  to  get  up  when  it  seems  reasonable. 
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EzperlmenUl  Aitertal  Lesions  and  Cholestertn  Steatosis. — A  con- 
siderable work  has  been  done  in  an  attempt  to  produce  arterial  lesions 
in  animals  comparable  to  the  spontaneous  diseases  of  man.  Periodi- 
cally the  methods  to  obtain  these  results  have  changed  and  with  each 
new  series  of  experiments  much  hope  has  been  expressed  that  the  human 
disease  could  be  reproduced.  Pressure  producing  drugs  (adrenalin, 
digitalin,  barium  chloride,  nicotin),  infectious  agents  (B.  typhosus, 
Staphylococcus  aureus,  streptococcus),  organic  and  inorganic  intoxica- 
tions and  mechanical  alterations  of  the  blood  stream  have  each  had 
their  turn  in  occupying  the  interest  of  those  studying  the  diseases  of  the 
arteries.  More  recently  Manouelian  (Ann.  de  I'Inatitui  Pasteur, 
1913,  xxvii,  7),  and  others,  Todd  {Lancel.  1913,  May  17)  have  again 
suggested  the  possible  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  in 
having  much  to  do  with  the  arteriosclerotic  process.  However,  a  more 
interesting  series  of  ^experiments  in  which  positive  results  were  not 
difficult  to  obtain  in  experimental  animals,  have  been  developed  by  the 
Russian  school  of  workers.  As  the  method  consists  in  feeding  animals 
with  unusual  diets  the  resulting  processes  in  the  arterial  walls  are 
spoken  of  as  a  "dietary  arteriosclerosis."    The  lesions  thus  obf^^^j^^ 
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appear  quite  distinct  from  the  adrenalin  type  of  medical  necrosis. 
Ignatowski  (Virchows  Arch.,  1909,  cxcii)  first  demonstrated  in  rabbits 
the  production  of  arterial  lesions  by  offering  the  animals  a  foreign 
diet.  The  rabbits  were  fed  on  various  animal  tissues  and  it  was  the 
author's  belief  that  the  arterial  lesions  resulted  from  the  absorptiou 
of  unusual  protein  substances.  It  was,  however,  soon  demonstrated 
by  Stuckey  {Centralb.  f.  allg.  Path.,  1912,  No.  21)  that  the  protein 
substances  had  far  less  etTect  in  causing  arterial  lesions  than  fatty 
bodies  present  in  the  tissues.  His  best  results  were  obtained  by  feeding 
egg  yolk  or  brain  substances  to  rabbits.  This  author  further  demon- 
strated that  neutral  fats  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin  produced  no 
lesioDs  in  the  vessels.  Kqually  negative  were  also  the  experiments  of 
Wesselkin  {Ritatki  Wratach,  1912,  No.  21)  with  pure  lecithin.  Tlius  of 
the  fatty  substances  in  egg  yolk  there  remained  the  important  choles- 
terin  constituent  as  the  possible  factor  in  bringing  about  the  lesions  in 
the  arteries.  The  previous  work  of  Chalatow  {Virckows  Arch.,  1912, 
ccvii)  indicating  liver  changes  with  cholesterin  deposits  in  the  liver 
cells  following  the  ingestion  of  egg  yolk  or  brain  substance,  made  this 
seem  very  probable.  The  common  observation  of  finding  cholesterol- 
esters  in  the  fatty  areas  of  the  human  aorta  also  lent  support  to  this 
view,  Anitschkow  (Ziegler's  Beitr&ge,  1913,  bcv)  experimented  with 
pure  cholesterin  and  by  dissolving  it  in  sun-flower  oil  was  able  to  re- 
produce the  lesions  described  by  Ignatowski  and  Stuckey.  The 
cholesterin  oil  mixture  was  fed  to  rabbits  by  means  of  a  catheter  for  a 
period  of  one  to  four  months.  The  lesions  appeared  as  macroscopic 
yellow  plaques  upon  the  surface  of  the  aorta.  The  media  was  not 
involved.  An  actual  thickening  of  the  intima  with  the  development  of 
new  cells  was  seen.  The  reaction  lay  on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal 
elastic  lamina  and  on  close  analysis  was  found  to  consist  of  an  unusual 
collection  of  large  endothelial  cells  which  had  loaded  themselves  with  fat. 
The  fatty  substances  were  doubly  refractile  and  simulated  cholesterol- 
esters.  It  would  appear  that  the  reaction  in  the  intima  was  developed 
mainly  through  the  aggregation  of  a  large  foreign  cell  and  that  the 
individual  tissue  elements  of  the  intima  played  little  part  in  the  lesion. 
Infiammatory  cells  are  wanting  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
evidence  of  hyperplasia  of  the  connective-tissue.  In  the  later  stages 
the  neighboring  elastic  tisucs  show  degeneration  and  splitting  of  their 
fibres.  A  comparison  of  these  experimental  arterial  lesions  with  the 
human  types  is  possible  only  in  so  far  as  particular  scleroses  are  con- 
cerned. There  are  met  with  in  the  human  arteries,  lesions  which  have 
similar  cell  and  fatty  changes.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  human  scleroses  are  of  a  very  diverse  character  and  that  the  etio- 
logical factors  varj-  greatly.  The  development  of  peculiar  arterial 
lesions  in  rabbits  by  cholesterin  feeding  must  not  be  too  hurriedly 
accepted  with  broad  significance  in  the  human. 
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THE  rUHDAMEKTAL  PBINCIPLES  INTOLTED  IN  THE  USE  OF 
THE  BONE  GRAFT  IN  SUBGERT.' 

By  Fred  H.  Albee,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 


Cellulab  life  may  be  quite  independent  of  organic  or  somatic 
life,  and  under  favorable  conditions  tissue  cells  may  retain  their 
\'iability  long  after  being  detached  from  the  living  organism. 
The  duration  of  this  cellular  life  depends  largely  upon  the  means 
of  preservation  of  the  detached  parts,  or,  in  the  case  of  organic 
death,  the  preservation  of  the  whole  cadaver,  and  also  the  amount 
of  disintegration  from  the  cause  of  death.  It  b  on  account  of  this 
phenomenon  that  detached  portions  of  living  tissue  can  be  success- 
fully transpUnted.  The  higher  the  specialization  of  the  eel!  the 
less  marked  are  its  resisting  and  proliferating  powers.  This  is 
especially  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  tissue  grafts.  The  lower 
order  of  tissues,  which  need  less  nutrition,  continue  to  live  for  daj's 
on  their  own  substance  which  is  contained  in  the  serum  that  per- 
meates them;  but  the  more  highly  specialized  ones  are  liable  to 
necrose  in  a  short  time  unless  nourished  by  a  blood  circulation. 

The  most  favorable  tissues  for  grafting  purposes  are  the  simpler 
connective  tissues,  such  as  bone,  fat,  fascia,  etc.  Muscles  and 
nerves  are  most  unfavorable.  Autogenous  grafts,  or  those  derived 
from  the  same  individual  into  which  they  are  engrafted,  are  by 

■  The  Matter  Lectura,  delivered  before  the  ColleEe  of  Phyiiciaiia  of 
4.  19M. 
.  14B,  no.  a.--MA.acB,  1916. 
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far  the  most  trustworthy.  The  fluids  and  tissues  of  every  individual 
vary  in  degree  from  those  of  every  other,  and  while  this  incom- 
patibility may  be  slight,  it  is  sufficient  cause  for  using,  whenever 
feasible,  the  individual's  own  tissue  for  the  repair  of  his  defects. 

With  primary  union  and  in  the  absence  of  infection,  autogenous 
bone  grafts,  properly  contacted,  are  always  successful,  and  even 
infection  does  not  necessarily  indicate  failure.  The  exact  knowledge 
of  the  histological  role  which  the  bone  graft  plays  is  fortunately 
immaterial  to  its  clinical  usefulness,  whether  it  serves  as  an  osteo- 
conductive  scaffold  or  as  an  active  osteogenetic  force.  The  ex- 
tensive experiments  and  histological  studies  of  Oilier,  Macewen, 
Frangenheim,  Cotton  and  Loder,  McWilliams,  Phemlster,  and  the 
author  have  proved  the  viability  and  osteogenesb  of  the  grafts 
when  inserted  by  the  proper  technique. 

Homoplastic  grafts  are  those  which  are  derived  from  another 
individual  of  the  same  species,  and  when  composed  of  the  lower 
order  of  tissues,  such  as  bone  or  facia,  they  may  he  employed 
successfully,  but  not  with  the  same  certainty  as  autogenous  grafts; 
when  they  consist  of  the  more  highly  specialized  tissues,  they  result 
in  failures.  Homoplastic  grafts  are  often  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
there  always  exists  the  danger  of  transmitting  disease  from  the 
donor  to  the  host  even  when  the  greatest  care  has  been  exercised. 

Heteroplastic  grafts  are  those  which  are  obtained  from  an  indi- 
vidual of  another  species.  Living  grafts  from  different  species 
usually  die  when  implanted  into  man  or  the  higher  animals.  The 
graft  in  these  cases  acts  more  as  a  foreign  body,  and  if  there  is 
infection  it  is  liable  to  slough  out  immediately.  In  the  event  of 
no  infection  it  either  becomes  encapsulated  or  disappears,  and  is 
slowly  substituted  by  the  proliferation  and  migration  of  the  tissues 
in  which  it  is  embedded.  This  process  may  require  months  in  the 
case  of  the  bone  graft,  and  thus  it  follows  that  the  graft  may  be  a 
success  clinically,  though  histologically  it  undergoes  partial  or  even 
complete  absorption,  or,  in  other  words,  it  acts  as  an  osteoconductive 
scaffold. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  rules  which  should  always  be 
observed  in  the  transplantation  of  all  tissues.  -These  rules  must  be 
adhered  to  as  closely  in  the  animal  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  science  of  grafting  in  the  plant  kingdom  is  centuries  old.  The 
most  important-  rule  of  the  process  of  grafting  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  the  contacting  of  the  alburnum  of  the  scion  or  graft 
(which  in  a  way  corresponds  to  the  periosteum)  to  the  alburnum 
of  the  stock,  or  the  part  grafted.  The  contacting  of  the  correspond- 
ing histological  layers  is  not  so  paramount  in  the  grafting  of  bone 
as  it  is  in  vegetable  life,  but  the  importance  of  its  observance  b 
unquestionable. 

The  more  closely  these  rules  are  adhered  to  the  greater  will  be 
the  percentage  of  clinical  successes.    In  the  ease  of  tiie  bone  traos- 
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plant,  nature  is  confronted  with  the  following  problems:  (1)  the 
rapid  establishment  of  cellular  nutrition  and  blood  supply,  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  extension  of  bloodvessels,  by  the  cellular 
assimilation  of  the  serum  in  which  the  graft  is  immersed;  (2)  the 
union  of  the  graft  to  the  contacted  bones  or  fragments  of  bones  by 
osteogenesis  on  the  part  of  the  graft  or  the  recipient  bone,  or  both; 
(3)  the  adaptation  in  form  and  increased  strength  of  the  graft 
to  its  mechanical  requirements  through  the  influence  of  Wolff's  law. 
If  nature  is  to  succeed  in  accomplishing  these  problems  it  is  quite 
essential  that  both  the  graft  and  the  recipient  bone  should  be  favor- 
able to  cellular  life  and  proliferation.  The  surgeon  can  do  much 
to  aid  nature  by  minimizing  the  trauma  to  all  the  tissues  involved, 
by  avoiding  cellular  death  through  either  bruising  or  comminuting 
with  hand  tools,  or  by  frictional  heat  from  motor-driven  bstruments; 
by  the  avoidance  of  traumatism,  thus  guarding  against  necrosis 
of  portions  of  the  graft  and  lessening  the  danger  of  wound  infection; 
by  the  proper  protection  and  preservation  of  the  graft  bed  and  the 
graft  itself  from  drying  and  possible  infection;  by  wisely  arranging 
his  skin  incision  so  that  it  will  not  come  directly  over  a  superficially 
placed  transplant,  as  this  lessens  the  danger  of  necrosis  and  infec- 
tion; by  excising,  if  possible,  extensive  scars  from  the  field  of 
operation,  as  their  poor  blood  supply  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
establishment  of  nutrition  to  the  graft;  by  closely  fitting  and 
contacting  bone  surfaces,  which  should,  whenever  possible,  include 
the  accurate  coaptation  of  periosteum  of  graft  to  periosteum  of 
recipient  bone,  cortex  to  cortex,  endosteum  to  endosteum,  and 
marrow  to  marrow;  by  properly  suturing  muscle  origins  and  inser- 
tions to  the  proper  mechanical  locations  on  grafts  which  replace 
skeletal  bones  or  portions  of  them  (this  is  important  if  muscle 
control  is  to  be  reestablished);  by  securing  sufficient  bemostasis 
in  the  graft  bed,  with  repeated  applications  of  hot  saline  solu- 
tions, and  by  careful  tying  of  bloodvessels  (a  hemostoma  not 
only  favors  the  development  of  infection  but  also  interferes  with  the 
early  nutrition  of  the  transplant  by  the  permeating  serum;  a  small  , 
amount  of  blood  clot,  however,  is  desirable);  by  including  in  the 
graft  the  periosteum,  endosteum,  and  marrow,  which  not  only 
contain  active  osteogenetic  elements,  but  on  account  of  their  loose 
structure  are  more  favorable  than  compact  bone  to  a  rapid  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  blood  supply  with  the  recipient  tissues  of  the  graft 
bed,  from  whence  nourishment  rapidly  reaches  the  compact  part 
of  the  graft  through  the  numerous  bloodvessels  passing  from  these 
enveloping  membranes  into  the  compact  bone.  In  other  words  a 
bone  graft  consisting  of  all  its  elements  approaches  more  closely  a 
complete  physiological  unit,  which  is  obviously  an  advantage, 

Stohr  states  in  his  text-book  on  Histology:  "The  bloodvessels 
of  the  bone,  the  marrow,  and  the  periosteum  are  in  the  closest 
connection  with  one  another  and  also  with  the  surrounding  atruct- 
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ures.  Small  branches  (not  capillaries)  of  the  numerous  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  periosteum  enter  the  Haversian  and  Volkman's 
canals  which  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone 
are  in  communication  with  the  bloodvessels 
of  the  marrow.  The  latter  is  supplied  by 
the  nutrient  artery,  which  on  its  way  through 
the  compact  substance  gives  of!  branches  to 
the  same,  and  in  the  marrow  brakes  up  into 
a  rich  vascular  network." 

The  bone  contact  should  be  of  generous 
extent,  and  always  to  healthy  vascular  osteo- 
genetic  bone — the  more  unfavorable  the  bone 
the  greater  should  be  the  area  of  contact. 
Careful  suturing  as  well  as  accurate  coap- 
tation should  be  secured,  when  early  use  is 
to  be  made  of  the  part,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  functional  irritation.  In 
manj'  instances  early  bony  union  may  be 
enhanced  by  the  interposition  of  numerous 
small  grafts  or  fragments  of  bone.  These 
coalesce  with  each  other,  and  also  with 
graft  and  recipient  bone. 

The  ideal  contact  of  these  bone  elements 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  employment 
of  the  inlay  principle  of  procedure,  which 
should  always  be  carried  out  as  carefully 
as  circumstances  permit.  Examples  of  the 
various  modifications  of  this  principle  are 
the  inlay  spinal  graft  for  Pott's  disease,  the 
bone  graft  wedge  for  the  correction  of  de- 
A  diagram  iUus-  formities,  and  the  inlay  for  fresh  and  un- 
united fractures. 

Bone  grafts  have  been  successfully  applied 
by  other  methods,  but  the  following  are 
some  of  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  inhiy 
method  besides  the  approximation  of  corre- 
sponding bone  elements  of  graft  to  recipient 
bone  which  this  procedure  makes  possible. 
Its  modifications  meet  practically  all 
mechanical  requirements;  it  is  as  applicable 
to  fracture  of  the  small  bones  of  the  fore- 
graftinK,  and  it  u  be-  arm  as  of  the  tibia  or  femur;  it  controls  the 
l!^nf  or  "^nthef ""aZ.^  deformity  of  the  foot  as  well  as  of  spinal 
tissue  grafting.  caries.     Its  inlierent  mechanics  favor   the 

fixation  of  the  graft  as  well  as  the  immobi- 
lization of  the  fragments  into  which  it  is  inserted.  Its  technique  is 
not  difficult  because  it  has  to  do  with  plane  surfaces. 
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trating  the  method  used 
moat  frequently  in  grafting 
fruit  trees.  It  irill  be 
noted  that  it  is  an  inlay 
sraft  and  that  the  three 
elements  of  the  graft  or 
scion  (namely,  the  bark. 
alburnum  (aap)  and  wood) 
are  closely  coapted  nith 
their  corresponding  cle- 
meota  of  the  slook  or  re- 
cipiaot  branch.  This  con- 
tact  of   individual    tissue 
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A  tiiorough  understanding  of  the  modia  operandi  and  theory  of 
Wolff's  law  is  imperative.  The  influence  of  this  law  upon  the 
success  of  bone-grafting  procedures  of  all  kinds  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  It  not  only  influences  the  graft  to  proliferate 
and  strengthen  to  an  almost  unlimited  degree,  if  the  new  mechanical 
environment  of  the  graft  requires  it,  but  this  law  also  causes  the 


Fio.  2. — Photomierograph  of  Beclion  through  the  long  axis  of  Hpinuous  proces* 
of  1  dog  with  a  croas-Bection  of  sn  autogenoUH  ulnar  graft  {A.  B.  O  thoroughly 
united  by  new  bone  two  months  after  the  graft  wa»  inlaid  into  the  split  tips  of  three 
Bpinoua  proccMca.  The  analogy  lo  the  technique  of  the  tree  graft  (Pig.  1)  is  apparent. 
A  careful  microBcopic  study  of  this  wction  has  foiled  to  disclose  dead  bone  cells. 
The  comem  of  the  graft  are  indicated  by  A.  B.  and  C.  D  indicai™  bane  of  apinous 
procow.  The  author's  surgical  eipericnoe  i[i  over  250  eases,  as  well  as  a  large  amount 
of  animal  experimental  work,  haa  convinced  him  that  the  inlay  method  ot  insertion 
affords  by  all  meana  the  most  favorable  graft  environment,  as  this  and  many  other 
micmcopic  sections  have  proved. 


bone  from  which  the  graft  was  removed  to  be  restored  to  its  original 
strength.  Thb  same  influence  also  causes  internal  reconstruction 
of  not  only  the  trabeculEe  as  the  mechanical  forces  demand,  but  also 
of  the  general  histological  character  of  the  bone,  i.  c,  cortical 
bone  ultimately  becomes  spongy  bone  if  implanted  in  or  contacted 
with  bone  of  that  character,  and  vice  versa. 
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A  brief  statement  of  Wolff's  law  is  as  follows:  "Every  change  in 
the  form  and  position  of  the  bones,  or  of  their  function,  is  followed 
by  certain  definite  changes  in  their  intenial  architecture, '  and  by 
equally  definite  secondary  alterations  of  their  external  confonnation, 
in  accordance  with  mechanical  laws." 

Tbe  external  shape  of  the  bone  is  the  result  of  functional  adapta- 
tion. The  bone  is  strengthened  and  thickened  at  those  points 
where  most  stress  and  pressure  come  upon  it,  and  is  weakened 
at  the  opposite  points.  Such  transformations  have  the  object  of 
enabling  die  bones  or  grafts  in  their  altered  positions  and  relation- 
ships to  meet  the  new  and  abnormally  directed  stress  thrown  upon 
them. 

Local  or  general  hypertrophy  of  a  graft  may  occur. 


n. 


Fio.  3. — SkiBgram  of  two  grafU,  i?acb  three  inches  long,  inserteil  by  the  author 
for  a  tibial  defect  from  the  removal  of  two-thirds  of  its  shaft  for  sarcoma.  It  was 
necessary  to  amputate  the  leg  just  four  weeks  after  the  insertion  of  the  Krafts,  on 
account  of  the  recurrence  of  the  serconie,  and  in  this  short  time  the  grafts  had  becomo 
firmly  united  (at  C)  by  solid  booe.  although  the  diametere  of  tbe  grafts  both  above 
and  below  the  uiiion  remained  the  same  as  when  implanted.  These  proliferating 
callus  bone  cells  could  have  originated  from  no  other  source  than  the  two  graft  ends, 
thus  proving  conclusively  the  active  oateogenesiH  of  these  tree  grafts.  The  efficiency 
of  the  bone  graft  could  not  be  better  demonatraled  than  by  this  specimen.  A, 
indicates  where  lirm  union  has  occurred  between  the  upper  graft  and  the  upper 
remaining  end  of  the  tibia:  B.  where  the  lower  graft  has  become  united  to  the  lower 
frngroent  of  the  tibia;  C,  indicates  firm  bony  union  between  the  two  graft  ends  which 
were  contacted  in  the  centre  of  the  leg  far  away  from  any  possible  source  of  new 


Local  hypertrophies  may  occur  in  consequence  of  increased 
strain  upon  certain  parts  of  a  graft,  either  directly  or  through 
muscle  pull. 

Recognition  and  full  appreciation  of  these  important  conclusions 
of  Wolff  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  treatment  of  deformities 
and  the  application  of  grafts  of  all  kinds.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is 
always  advisable  to  allow  the  graft  to  functionate  as  early  as  possible 
by  hearing  mechanical  stress  within  the  limits  of  safety.  This  is 
highly  favorable  to  osteogenesis,  establishment  of  blood  supply, 
and  bony  union.  This  functionating  period  should  be  preceded 
by  the  moat  efficient  fixation  of  the  parts  grafted  for  an  interval 
of  not  less  than  five  weeks. 

Although  not  advisable,  many  liberties  can  be  taken  with  the 
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bone  graft  without  interfering  with  its  success.    It  has  certain 
bacteria-resisting  properties. 

The  author's  experimental  grafts  were  kept  in  normal  salt  solution 
for  varjing  periods  up  to  one  week,  with  successful  results  following 
their  implantation.  In  other  cases,  sepsis  occurred  immediately 
after  insertion  of  the  graft  (experimental);  nevertheless,  parts  of 
the  grafts  became  united  to  recipient  bone,  while  the  rest  of  the 
implant  sequestrated. 


Fio.  4. — This  is  b  skiagram  of  a  case  of  lusa  of  the  lower  one-third  nf  tbe  tibia 
one  year  before  from  oBteomyelitiB.  The  ramainiiiB  periosteum  attempted  to  reform 
the  shaft  and  a  amall  interrupted  thread  of  bone  can  be  seen.  It.  however,  either 
became  broken  is  two  places  or  a  complete  bridge  of  bone  was  never  produced; 
therefore,  the  influence  of  Woiff'a  law  did  not  operate  to  atimulate  bone  proliferation 
as  it  would  have  if  there  had  not  been  a  solution  of  continuity.  The  potency  of  this 
same  WolCTa  law,  however,  could  not  be  better  demonstrated  than  it  ia  in  this  same 
HldaKratn.  as  shown  by  the  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  fibula,  which  has  tiecome 
the  siie  and  strentfth  of  a  normal  tibia.  This  is  a  physioloRical  property  of  bone, 
and  shows  itself  as  itrikinKly  in  bone  Krafts  under  functional  stress  as  it  does  in 
nanplete  skeletal  bones.  Therefore,  as  staled  elsewhere,  at  the  same  time  the  graft 
is  proliferating,  in  order  to  be  of  sufficient  strength  for  its  new  environment,  the  tibia 
from  which  it  whs  removed  proliferates  under  the  stimulua  of  function  until  it  baa 
returned  to  its  normal  strength  and  siie. 

Human  autogenous  grafts  have  been  repeatedly  so  placed  that 
they  extended  through,  at  their  middle  portion,  tubercular  foci, 
and  in  no  case  has  primary  union  or  taking  of  the  graft  failed. 
Likewise  grafts  have  been  so  placed  as  to  span  attenuated  pyogenic 
infected  areas,  and  here  the  grafts  have  been  equally  successful. 

Experimental  grafts  taken  from  long  bones,  such  as  the  tibia 
or  ulna,  showed  evidence  of  greater  osteogenesis  than  those  taken 
from  vertebral  spinous  processes.    Bone  from  which  the  periosteum 
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had  been  removed  proved  equally  satbfactory  to  bone  grafts  on 
which  the  periosteum  had  been  retained. 

It  is  deemed  advisable,  as  stated  elsewhere,  to  always  include 
the  periosteum,  endosteum,  and  marrow  substance,  when  possible, 
on  the  graft. 

The  bone  graft  acts  always  as  a  stimulus  to  osteogenesis  to  the 
bone  into  which  it  b  engrafted  or  to  which  it  is  contacted.    This 
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Fia.  h. — DiaETam  iUustratiug  the  author's  application  of  a  slidiog-iiilay-Braft 

to  an  oblique  fracture  of  a  long  bone  ob  a  BUb6titut«  for  a  Lane'fl  plate.  The  inlay 
ahould  always  be  inserted,  when  posaible,  on  the  aide  of  an  oblique  fracture,  as 
indicated  in  this  drawing.  Over-riding  of  fragments  and  shortening  of  the  limb 
arethuipievented  by  virtue  of  the  niechanical  property  of  the  iolay,  with  the  author's 
twia-cireular  motor  saw  adjuatod,  as  to  distance  apart,  accordiag  to  the  diameter 
of  the  bone.  Parallel  cuts  to  the  marrow  cavity  are  made  extending  into  the  upper  or, 
if  necessary,  the  long  fragment  (A)  for  a  distance  varying  from  four  to  six  inchefl. 
The  outs  are  then  eitended  into  the  lower  fragment  (fl)  one-half  the  distance,  or 
two  to  three  inches.  These  strips  of  bone  are  cut  oS  at  i  with  a  small  circular  saw. 
The  short  atrip  of  bone  D  from  the  lower  fragment  is  then  removed,  producing  a 
cortical  gutter,  and  the  longer  strip  C  from  the  upper  fragment  ia  reversed  ends  and 
slid  into  the  gutter  in  the  lower  fragment.  It  then  remains  to  choose  between  heavy 
kangaroo  tendon  or  bone  dowel  pegs  to  hold  the  inlay  in  place  and  thus  immobilise 
the  fracture-fragments.  D  is  cut  longitudinally  along  the  dotted  lines  with  a  motor 
saw  into  two  or  three  fragments,  which  are  pushed  through  the  author's  motor- 
surgicsl-lathe  and  turned  into  perfectly  round  dowels  each  two  to  three  inches  long. 
These  are  cut  with  a  motor  saw  into  short  pegs  (0)  and  are  placed  in  drill  holes  over 
the  Rraft  as  indicated  at  g  and  e.  These  holes  are  made  with  a  motor  drill  which 
is  the  cDunler-part.  in  siie,  to  the  dowel  cutter.  Therefore  the  fit  must  be  accurate. 
If  kangaroo  tendon  is  chosen,  h  indicates  the  tendon  tied  at  that  point,  j  and  « 
indicate  the  location  of  the  drill  holes  through  which  the  tendon  is  passed. 

is  a  constant  and  important  factor,  and  may  be  depended  upon 
toward  securing  results.  If  the  graft  is  placed  in  a  location  where 
there  is  no  mechanical  function  for  it  to  perform  its  cells  retain 
their  vitality,  but  nearly  always  there  will  be  few  or  no  proliferative 
changes  in  the  transplant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  transplanted 
into  a  defect  where  there  is  a  demand  for  it  to  perform  a  mechanical 
function,  proliferative  changes  are  usually  marked,  and  it  rapidly 
becomes  united  and  similar  in  structure  to  the  part  to  which  it  is 
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grafted.  This  is  the  law  of  functional  irritation  as  laid  down  by 
Roux.  The  more  perfect  the  technique  of  transplantation  the 
greater  will  be  the  effect  of  this  law  of  irritation. 

The  bone  graft,  when  well  contacted,  becomes  immediately 
adherent  to  the  recipient  bone  by  newly  formed  tissue,  which  usually 
changes  to  solid  bone  within  four  weeks,  Thb,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  together    with   the   graft's  bacteria-resbting   property, 


¥ia.  0. — Drawing  demodatratJDg  the  author's  inlay  bone  graft  inserted  into  five 
split  spinous  processes  for  vertebral  tuberculosis.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  wound 
Uie  split  supra-  and  intraspinous  ligaments  have  been  drawn  over  the  lower  end 
of  the  graft  by  means  of  heavy  kangaroo  tendon. 

strongly  favors,  when  feasible,  the  employment  of  the  bone  graft  in 
place  of  any  metal  internal  splints,  especially  when  it  is  appreciated 
that  metal  has  an  effect  opposite  to  that  of  a  graft  in  that  it  inhibits 
callous  formation,  produces  bone  absorption,  and  favors  infection. 

The  dowel,  the  inlay,  and  the  wedge  bonegraft  fulfil  all  mechanical 
requirements  and  afford  a  means  of  repairing  and  remodeling  the 
skeleton  which  the  surgeon  has  not  hitherto  possessed. 
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Preservation  or  the  Bone  Graft.  Various  methods  have 
been  suggested  for  the  preservation  of  bone-graft  material,  but  in 
the  experience  of  the  author  the  following  have  proved  most  con- 
venient and  reliable. 

The  temporary  emersion  in  normal  salt  solution  is  most  satis- 
factory, and. even  this  is  not  usually  necessary,  as,  when  possible, 
the  graft  bed  should  always  be  prepared  prior  to  the  removal  of 
the  graft,  and  the  graft  is  immediately  implanted  in:  the  prepared 
bed.  This  sequence  of  the  operation  is  important,  because  (1) 
it  assures  an  interval  of  time  for  the  more  perfect  hemostasis  in 


F:q.  7. — DisKram  illustrating  tin  inlay  wedge  bone  graft  lemoved  from  the  crest 
of  the  tibia  or  the  ouboid  of  the  other  side  of  the  foot  and  placed  into  the  aplit  scaphoid 
tor  the  purpose  of  permanently  remodelling  the  tarsus  of  a  oonseniul  dub-foot. 
In  this  deformity  the  inner  side  of  the  tanuB  is  shorter  than  iU  outer  side,  and  tJle 
graft  is  inaarted  to  overcome  this  distortion  in  older  children  and  adults.  Tlie  ad- 
vantSiEe  of  guarding  against  relapse  by  reraodellins  the  bony  taisua  is  also  augmented 
by  lengthening  the  foot,  which  is  always  short. 

the  graft  bed;  (2)  it  enables  the  surgeon  by  means  of  calipers  and 
flexible  sterile  pattern  rod  to  obtain  the  exact  size  and  contour  of 
the  graft  required,  thus  avoiding  unnecessary  traumatization  from 
holding  forceps  in  reshaping  a  graft  after  its  removal.  Even  in 
grafts  where  drill  holes  are  necessary  it  is  far  preferable  to  drill  the 
graft  before  loosening  it  from  the  bone  from  which  it  is  obtained. 
A  graft  should  always  be  used  as  soon  after  its  removal  as  possible, 
but  if  it  is  necessary  for  any  amount  of  time  to  elapse  before  it 
can  be  used,  normal  saline  solution  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  preserving 
medium  because  of  its  evaporation  and  the  consequent  toxic  effect 
In  both  experimental  and  human  work  of  the  author,  sterile  vaselin 
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has  proved  a  most  satisfactory  medium  in  which  to  keep  the  graft. 
It  is  not  only  perfectly  non-toxic,  but  it  b  an  efficient  preventive  of 
drying.  The  graft  should  either  be  immersed  in  a  jar  of  vaselin  or 
wrapped  in  gauze  smeared  with  the  same  and  placed  in  cold  storage 
at  a  temperature  of  4°  to  5"  C.  Freezing  b  not  desirable,  as  the 
resultant  contraction  and  expansion  damages  the  cellular  content 
of  the  graft.  Human  grafts  removed  from  cadavers  and  from  other 
individuals  have  been  successfully  kept  by  the  author  for  forty- 
eight  hours  on  ten  different  occasions. 

Emphasis  should  again,  however,  be  laid  upon  the  importance 
of  using  autogenous  bone  grafts  whenever  possible,  as  they  are 
the  most  reliable;  and  as  they  are  always  used  immediately,  no 
preserving  medium  is  necessary. 

The  surgical  status  of  the  value  of  the  bone  graft  has  now  become 
so  thoroughly  established  that  the  surgeon  should  be  ready  and 
equipped  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  in  every  individual  case  requiring 
boneplasty,  where  it  may  be  indicated.  An  unabridged  enumera^ 
tion  of  the  indications  for  the  employment  of  the  bone  graft  would 
be  most  difficult,  and  the  following  tabulation  serves  only  as  a 
suggestion  of  its  broad  field  of  usefulness: 

General  Indications.  1.  To  immobilize  and  stimulate  osteo- 
genesis in  certain  tuberculous  joints. 

2.  To  repair  traumatic  bone  injuries. 

3.  To  replace  bone  destroyed  by  infection, 

4.  To  supply  bone  congenitally  absent. 

5.  To  strengthen  or  replace  bone  weakened  or  destroyed  by 
benign  or  malignant  growths. 

6.  To  correct  congenital  or  acquired  deformities  of  the  face. 

7.  To  establish  joints  congenitally  absent  and  restore  those 
destroyed  by  disease. 

8.  To  fix  in  place  certain  dislocated  joints,  acquired  or  congenital. 

9.  To  close  bone  foramina  in  neuralgias. 

10.  To  correct  congenital  or  acquired  deformities  of  extremities 
of  trunk. 

More  specific  indications  for  the  bone  graft  are : 

1.  To  immobilize,  support,  and  stimulate  repair  in  spinal  ver- 
tebne  whose  bodies  are  infected  with  tuberculous  or  other  chronic 
infections  where  mechanical  treatment  is  indicated.  It  is  also 
applicable  in  .cases  of  persistent  non-union  following  fracture  of 
the  spine,  presenting  pain,  disability,  and  increasing  deformity, 
and  should  be  inserted  as  for  Pott's  disease.  Further  indications 
are  for  certain  fresh  fractures  of  the  spine;  spondylitis  traumatica 
(Krummell's  disease)  and  neuropathic  spine  (Charcot),  where,  on 
account  of  a  rarefying  osteitis,  crushing  of  the  vertebral  bodies 
and  increasing  deformity  is  likely  to  produce  cord  compression, 

2.  In  the  support  and  immobilization  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  sacro-Uiac  joint,  in  certain  desperate  cases  of  tuberculosis 
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of  the  tarsus,  and  in  the  form  of  inlays  to  hasten  or  insure  bony 
union  in  erasure  or  excising  operations  for  adult  tuberculosis  of  the 
knee  or  the  hip. 

3.  In  certain  cases  of  paralytic  scoliosis  to  support  the  weakened 
spine  and  prevent  lateral  deviation,  due  to  superincumbent  weight 
and  unbalanced  muscle  pull. 

4.  To  immobilize  and  support  or  replace  bones  of  the  tarsus  or 
carpus  destroyed,  or  partly  destroyed,  by  tuberculosis. 

5.  To  correct  deformity  or  restore  balance  in  congenital  club-foot 
and  acquired  deformity  from  local  disease  or  paralysb. 

6.  As  a  substitute  for  all  metal  plates,  screws,  nails,  spikes,  and 
wires,  as  used  in  the  internal  fixation  of  fractures  and  other  con- 
ditions. The  graft  is  in  the  form  of  inlays  and  various  sizes  of 
nails  or  pegs,  and  is  employed  by  the  author  in  all  types  of  fractures, 
such  as  fresh  and  ununited  fracture  of  the  long  bones  and  neck  of 
the  femur. 

7.  To  produce  a  permanent  closure  of  ner\'e  foramina  after 
nerve  resection  for  neuralgia  (Kanavel). 

8.  As  a  prevention  to  luxating  or  slipping  patellte  by  raising  the 
low  femoral  condyle  by  inserting  a  graft  in  the  fomi  of  a  wedge. 

9.  To  aid,  in  the  form  of  numerous  small  grafts,  rapid  bone 
union  where  joint  resection  has  been  done  or  where  a  large  graft 
has  been  used. 

10.  To  strengthen  and  preyent  lordosis  or  other  deformity  of  the 
spine,  in  cases  of  spina  bifida,  where  a  large  amount  of  bone  b 
congenitally  absent. 

11.  To  replace  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  when  previously 
destroyed  by  disease,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  astragalus  being 

.  used  as  the  graft  (Roberts). 

12.  In  congenital  and  paralytic  dislocations  of  the  hip  where 
the  acetabulum  is  shallow  and  the  femoral  head  will  not  remain  in 
place.  The  upper  half  of  the  meager  rim  of  the  acetabulum  is 
separated  with  a  chisel  and  forced  out  and  down,  forming  a  pro- 
nounced rim.  The  cuneiform  cavity  thus  produced  is  filled  with 
wedge  grafts. 

13.  To  produce  an  ankylosis  of  the  ankle  joint  in  sever  paralytic 
cases,  or  tuberculosis  in  the  adult,  by  placing  a  bone-graft  peg 
through  the  os  calcis  and  into  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  (Lexer). 

14.  To  replace  bone  removed  tor  osteomyelitis,  tuberculosis,  and 
spina  ventosa. 

15.  For  deformities  of  the  nose  by  contacting  graft  with  nasal 
bones.  If  the  skin  incision  is  made  in  the  tip  of  the  nose  the  scar 
is  not  noticeable  (Carter). 

16.  To  replace  or  repair  defects  of  the  lower  jaw. 

17.  In  intra-articular  fracture-dislocations  the  head  of  the 
humerus  or  femur,  etc.,  should  be  replaced,  at  an  open  operation, 
as  a  graft. 
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Summary.  The  bone  graft  is  a  trustworthy  surgical  agent,  as 
proved  by  my  uniform  success,  in  its  use  in  over  350  surgical  cases. 
Also  by  a  careful  study  microscopically,  macroscopically,  and  by 
the  Roentgen  rays  of  its  re'sults,  when  used  experimentally,  both 
in  the  presence  of  primary  union  and  sepsis.  The  cortical  graft's 
field  of  usefulness  b  distinctly  enhanced  because  of  Its  resistance 
to  tubercular  and  attenuated  pyogenic  infection. 

Its  field  is  also  enlarged  by  the  use  of  the  author's  motor-driven 
instruments,  circular  saws  of  different  sizes,  the  adjustable  twin 
saws,  and  the  lathe  or  dowel  instrument  with  different  adjustments 
for  making  various  sizes  of  bone  graft  inlays,  nails,  or  spikes  as  they 
are  needed. 

By  the  use  of  this  motor  outfit  and  its  products  in  conjunction 
with  kangaroo  tendon  I  have  been  able  to  avoid  entirely  the  use 
of  all  metal  in  the  form  of  screws,  nails.  Lane's  plates,  wire,  etc., 
for  internal  bone-fixation  purposes  during  the  past  two  years. 
This  has  been  made  possible,  largely,  by  making  the  best  of  well- 
known  fundamental  mechanical  devices  hitherto  rarely,  if  at  all, 
used  in  surgery,  such  as  bone  inlays,  wedges,  dowels,  tongue  and 
groove' joints,  mortised  and  dove-tail  joints. 


GASTRIC  ULCEB.' 
By  John  B.  Deaver,  M.D., 


I  HAVE  thought  it  of  sufficient  interest  to  bring  before  the  College 
certain  questions  relative  to  the  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer  which 
have  interested  me  very  much,  and  which  I  have  worked  out  to 
my  own  satisfaction  along  lines  not  universally  endorsed  perhaps 
by  surgeons  doing  this  work,  but  which  I  feel  sure  will  prove  to 
be  the  solution  of  certain  vexing  problems. 

The  experience  of  the  last  fe^  years  of  activity  in  gastric  surgery 
has  shown  both  brilliant  successes  and  dismal  failures.  It  has 
shown  that  no  one  operation  will  fit  all  cases,  that  variations  in 
situation,  chronicity,  and  complications  demand  different  methods 
of  treatment,  until  finally,  by  the  slow  evolution  of  clinical  experi- 
ence and  observation,  we  are  in  a  position  to  draw  some  conclusions 
as  to  the  principles  which  should  underlie  the  surgical  treatment 
of  gastric  ulcer. 

Speaking  of  gastric  ulcer  in  general,  we  must  all  agree  that  the 
treatment  is  aided  by  understanding  both  the  predisposing  and 
provocative  causes  which  are  responsible  for  the  condition.    Greater 

■Read  before  the  Cullege  uf  FhyBJciaDs.. Philadelphia.  Jaimtiry  6.  1915. 
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knowledge  along  the  Utter  lines  enables  us  so  to  base  our  treatment 
as  to  attack  the  root  of  the  evil.  Direct  traumatism,  nervous  and 
vascular  conditions  aided  and  abetted  by  the  digestive  and  erosive 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  particularly  when  over-acid,  have  been 
the  basis  of  the  most  advocated  theories  of  the  cause  of  this  special 
form  of  ulcer.  None  of  these  explanatidns  has  stood  the  test  of 
clinical  parallel  or  sufficed  to  explain  the  revelations  which  have 
been  brought  about  through  the  medium  of  the  aseptic  scalpel. 

That  peptic  ulcers  are  at  the  outset  due  to  some  form  of  toxemia 
or  infection  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  The  clinical  arguments 
in  favor  of  toxemia  and  infection  being  the  causative  factors  are 
devious,  and  may  not  in  themselves  be  conclusive,  yet,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  such  beliefs,  evidence  of  a  more  satisfactory  nature 
has  appeared  after  a  time.  We  know  that  experimentally  (Turk) 
gastric  ulcer  has  been  produced  by  intravenous  injection  of  the 
colon  bacillus.  Recently,  Rosenow  has  demonstrated  that  certain 
strains  of  the  streptococcus  when  inoculated  into  the  blood  of 
experimental  animals  produce  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
with  great  uniformity.  Gundermann  has  produced  both  acute 
and  chronic  ulcers  of  the  stomach  by  ligation  of  the  left  hepatic 
branch  of  the  portal  vein,  concluding  that  an  hepatic  toxemia 
is  the  cause  of  the  ulceration.  Experimental  evidence,  therefore, 
is  not  lacking  as  to  the  role  that  toxemia,  whether  metabolic  or 
bacterial  in  origin,  may  play  in  causing  gastric  ulcer. 

Appendicitis  is  by  far  the  most  common  intra-abdominal  disease. 
If  we  admit  that  appendicitis  is  always  caused  by  infection,  and  that 
it  is  the  most  common  intra-abdominal  disease,  we  must  also  admit 
that  the  appendix,  therefore,  is  the  most  common  avenue  by  way 
of  which  infection  reaches  the  abdominal  circulation,  be  it  through 
the  blood  or  lymphatic  current.  Granting  this  is  true,  we  have  the 
kej'stone  of  the  arch  of  the  knowledge  of  intra-abdominal  diseases 
which  always  are  the  result  of  an  infection,  I  believe  the  appendix 
is  responsible  for  liberating  the  infection,  which  in  turn  causes 
gastric  as  well  as  duodenal  ulcer  and  other  forms  of  upper  alidominal 
disease  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  instances. 

In  my  clinics  at  the  German  Hospital  I  have  observed  the  almost 
constant  association  of  chronic  appendicitis  and  gall-bladder 
disease  with  duodenal  and  gastric  ulcer.  Paterson  also  calls  atten- 
tion to  this  point.  Graham,  in  the  Majo  statistics,  gives  23  per 
cent,  of  duodenal  ulcers  and  20  per  cent,  of  gastric  ulcer  coexistent 
with  disease  of  the  appendix  and  gall-bladder.  The  focus  of  in- 
fection neetl  not  necessarily  be  the  abdomen,  though  it  seems  that 
it  is  here  the  association  is  more  evident. 

That  infection  from  the  mouth,  as  occasioned  by  pyorrhea, 
for'example,  maj'  be  the  exciting  factor  in  causing  gastric  ulcer 
is  ftrue  perhaps  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases.  Doubtless  there 
are  many  portals  of  entry  for  infection,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
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that  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  that  chronic  or  acute  infections  " 
with  the  toxemia  or  bacteremia  consequent  thereon  are  capable 
of  producing  and  do,  under  clinical  conditions,  produce  gastric 
and  duodenal  ulcerations.  Furthermore,  the  common  association 
of  chronic  disease  of  the  appendix  with  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcert^ 
tion  is  significant  of  a  causal  relation  between  the  two  through 
the  medium  of  toxic  products  and  infection  liberated  from  the 
appendix. 

We  are  concerned  equally  as  much  with  the  factors  that  keep 
the  ulcer  from  healing  as  with  those  that  give  rise  to  it.  Among 
these  are  the  conditions  of  the  general  health,  the  continuance  of 
exciting  causes  in  the  muscular  activity  of  the  stomach,  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  upon  eroded  surface,  and  infection  that  implants 
itself  upon  the  bed  of  the  ulcer.  That  there  is  a  strong  natural 
tendency  for  simple  gastric  ulcers  to  heal  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  such  heaJing  in  the  human.  Experi- 
mental ulcers  usually  close  rapidly. 

Well-directed  medical  treatment  will  succeed  in  healing  most 
acute  ulcers  and  a  fair  percentage  of  those  on  their  way  to  chronicity. 
In  the  absence  of  severe  complications,  medical  treatment  should 
always  be  given  a  fair  trial  before  resorting  to  surgery. 

Ambulatory  treatment  will  rarely  be  successful  except  in  the 
simple  form  of  ulcer.  If  anything  is  to  be  expected  of  medical 
treatment  in  the  chronic  types  of  ulcer  it  must  be  radical,  demanding 
four  to  eight  weeks  rest  in  bed  and  most  careful  feeding.  The 
entire  remission  of  all  symptoms,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  ulcer, 
has  been  productive  of  much  misunderstanding  and  harm.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  ulcer  is  productive  of  symptoms,  as  a 
rule,  only  when  it  is  in  an  inflamed  and  active  state.  When  the 
bed  of  the  ulcer  is  covered  with  insensitive  granulation  tissue,  and 
its  walls  are  not  inflamed,  pain  and  distress  are  abolished,  and 
unless  adhesions  or  cicatricial  deformity  are  present,  the  patient 
feels  quite  well  and  the  incautious  physician  may  be  led  to  believe 
that  the  ulcer  is  healed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  lull  an  inflamed  ulcer 
into  quiescence,  but  it  takes  time,  patience,  care,  and  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  await  the  time  necessary  to  reinvest 
the  idcer  with  epithelium.  In  this  quiescent  stage  many  a  patient 
has  been  placed  asleep  in  the  eternal  rest  of  the  grave. 

The  explanation  of  recurrent  attacks  extending  over  many  years 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  no  time  was  the  ulcer  healed. 
Circumstances  render  it  impossible  in  many  instances  for  the  patient 
to  submit  to  the  rigorous  regimen  necessary  for  cure,  and  in  many 
other  cases  it  b  equally  impossible  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
patient  in  the  tedious  process.  Attempts  at  healing  by  medical 
treatment  with  the  best  means  available  is  justified  in  all  except 
those  cases  complicated  by  perforation,  recurrent  hemorrhage  of 
sufficient  moment  to  cause  material  drain  upon  the  patient's  health, 
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■  or  in  the  presence  of  persistent  indigestion  that  does  not  yidd  after 
a  fair  trial  of  medical  treatment,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  indefinite 
temporizing.  We  must  not  forget  the  marked  tendency  of  cancer 
to  develop  on  a  chronic  ulcer  base,  and  all  such  cases  are  properly 
to  be  rated  as  the  most  disastrous  medical  failures. 

Admitting  the  conditions  just  stated  to  be  the  correct  clinical 
indications  for  operation,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  surgical 
procedures,  about  which  there  is  not  as  yet  unanimity. 

There  is  adlfference  of  opinion  among  surgeons  as  to  the  correct 
procedure  in  perforation.  Some  contend  that  only  the  perforation 
should  be  closed.  Others  believe  that  a  simultaneous  gastro- 
enterostomy not  only  aids  permanent  cure,  but  also  increases  the 
chances  of  recovery  in  acute  perforative  conditions.  While  it  may 
appear  on  the  surface  that  simple  closure  of  the  ulcer  would  suffice 
for  the  immediate  emergency,  and  that  the  less  surgery  the  greater 
likelihood  of  recovery,  nevertheless  it  is  my  belief  that  a  primary- 
gastro-enterostomy  is  far  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  immediate 
recovery,  and  certainly  the  prospects  of  future  relief  are  much 
improved.  The  mortality  of  those  who  combine  gastro-enterostomy 
with  closure  of  the  ulcer  is  superior  to  that  of  those  who  practise 
only  closure.  I  have  reported  thirty  cases  of  acute  perforation  of 
gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer  in  which  gastro-enterostomy  was  done 
as  a  primary  procedure,  with  one  death.  Since  then  I  have  had 
three  additional  cases,  with  recovery. 

Hemorrhage,  whether  massive,  recurrent,  or  occult,  will  furnish 
different  indications  according  to  the  lesion  believed  to  be  present, 
its  duration,  the  amount  and  seriousness  of  the  loss  of  blood. 
Profuse  gastric  hemorrhage  in  the  young  without  previous  symptoms 
of  ulcer  may  be  due  to  mucous  erosions  or  hemorrhagic  gastritis. 
The  cause  of  these  so-called  Dieulafoy's  ulcers  may  not  be  clearly 
understood,  yet  clinical  experience  shows  that  they  are  not  ordi- 
narily fatal,  tend  to  clear  up  spontaneously,  and  often  are  followed 
by  no  .sequel  of  any  kind.  Gastro-enterostomy  has  been  advocated 
for  these  conditions,  but  the  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  does  not 
warrant  its  use  in  every  case.  On  the  other  hand,  massive  hemor- 
rhage from  erosion  of  the  base  of  a  chronic  ulcer  is  a  dangerous 
condition  and  urgently  calls  for  intervention  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  wise  to  operate  upon  a  patient  in  an  exsanguinated  state. 
The  first  hemorrhage  rarely  lulls,  and  with  proper  treatment 
some  reaction  may  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  reaction  with 
restored  blood-pressure  is  apt  to  excite  fresh  hemorrhage,  which  is 
more  likely  to  be  fatal  than  the  first.  It  becomes  a  question  of 
nice  surgical  judgment  therefore  to  decide  when  to  operate,  I  have 
regretted  my  decision  n  both  directions,  and  do  not  feel  able  to 
advise  in  any  other  than  the  most  general  terms.  It  is  too  hazardous 
to  wait  for  the  reformation  of  blood  to  take  the  place  of  that  which 
was  lost,  as  that  is  a  matter  of  some  days  and  even  weeks.    This 
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being  the  case,  it  seems  wise  to  wait  only  for  the  subsidence  of 
shock,  the  refilling  of  the  bloodvessels  by  the  body  fluids,  and  by 
water  administered  and  the  restoration  of  the  blood-pressure  to 
approx  mately  normal  level.  Direct  transfusion  of  blood  will 
occasionally  have  a  field  here. 

In  these  cases  one's  diflBculties  are  not  over  with  the  selection 
of  the  best  time  for  operation.  The  location  of  the  actual  erosion 
n  the  vessel  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  diflSculty.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  which  artery  is  affected.  Direct  ligation  is,  therefore, 
theoretically  desirable,  but  practically  well-nigh  impossible.  Com- 
plete excision  of  the  ulcer  is  almost  invariably  too  much  of  an 
operation  for  these  patients  to  stand.  Simple  gastro-enterostomy 
may  be  helpful  but  does  not  provide  absolute  security  against 
recurrence  of  bleeding. 


inciaioi]  throuBh  aoterior  wall  of  slomarh. 


A  plan  which  I  have  followed  successfully  appeals  to  me  as 
sufficiently  radical.  After  opening  the  abdomen  and  locating  the 
ulcer  the  stomach  should  be  opened  and  the  base  of  the  ulcer 
inspected.  If  the  vessel  is  seen  it  should  be  ligated  directly  by 
transfix'on.  If,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  no  erosion  or  vessel 
is  seen  a  stitch  of  catgut  should  be  whipped  around  the  base  as 
well  as  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  with  the  object  of  occluding  the 
vessel  supplying  it.  The  stomach  may  then  be  closed  and  gastro- 
enterostomy quickly  performed,  I  liken  this  procedure  to  hystero- 
tomy, of  which  I  am  a  strong  advocate. 

Further,  it  is  my  practise,  where  the  ulcer  cannot  be  located  by 
inspection  and  careful  examination  of  the  exterior  of  the  stomach, 
to  open  widely  the  stomach  through  the  anterior  wall  and  inspect 
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its  interior  throughout,  which  can  be  done  satisfactorily,  as  I 
have  frequently  demonstrated.  The  latter  treatment,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  applies  to  chronic  ulcer  more  than  to  acute  ulcer.  That 
the  danger  in  opening  the  stomach  in  chronic  ulcer  cannot  be 
great  is  proved,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that  I  have  operated  upon 
thirty-three  cases  of  acute  perforation  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
with  but  one  death.    In  these  cases  there  is  much  more  soiling  of 


Fio.  2. — Margins  of  iodttioD  retracted,  sbowiog  interior  of  itonuch. 

the  peritoneum  by    gastric   contents   than  could  result  from   a 
properly  performed  gastrotomy. 

The  degree  of  fibrosis  in  the  wall  around  a  gastric  ulcer  varies, 
Itmay  besoslightthattheulcerisnotcasily  felt;  this  is  particularly 
so  when  it  is  situated  close  to  the  pylorus  (pyloric  ring).  This  b 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  open  tlie  stomach  in  eases  where  I  cannot 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  presence  of  a  lesion.  The  area  of  open 
ulceration  is  not  necessarily  related  to  the  extent  of  sclero^  of 
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Fia.  3. — Wall  of  stomach  everted  through  gaatrotomy  incuioa. 


—Ulcer,  poBlcrior  wail. 
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the  wall  of  the  stomach.  The  physical  character  of  an  ulcer  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  excision.  Ulcers  on  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  are  more  frequently  adherent  to 
surrounding  structures  than  those  on  the  anterior  wall. 

The  effect  of  gastro-enterostomy  when  ulcers  are  some  distance 
from  the  pylorus  is  often  disappointing.  Gastroduodenostomy  has 
an  important  field  in  surgery  of  ulcers  close  to  the  pylorus.  The 
latter  operation  positively  excludes  pyloric  spasm  and  retention, 
two  most  important  phenomena  in  gastric  ulcer.  Excision  is 
influenced  by  the  site  of  the  ulcer,  adhesions,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient. 

Smaller  hemorrhages,  if  persistent,  also  strongly  indicate  su^cal 
measures,  since  we  cannot  determine  just  what  artery  is  being 


attacked;  and  even  if  it  is  not  a  precursor  of  serious  hemorrhage  the 
patient's  vitality  is  much  affe<'ted  by  constant  loss  of  small  quantities 
of  blood. 

Chronic  ulcers  situated  along  the  lesser  cur^'ature  of  the  stomach 
I  always  excise.  This  is  accomplished  by  first  opening  the  lesser 
peritoneal  cavity  through  the  upper  lajer  of  the  gastrohepatic 
omentum,  tieing  the  coronary  artery  to  the  left  and  the  pyloric 
artery  to  the  right,  then  opening  directly  through  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  stomach,  exposing  the  ulcer,  cutting  it  out  with  scissors, 
closing  the  stomach,  and  finishing  the  operation  by  posterior 
gastro-enterostomy  and  plication  of  the  duodenum,  I  have  done 
several  of  these  operations  and  up  to  the  present  without  a  fatality. 

I  have  recently  performed  a  transduodenal  excision  of  an  u]eer 
in  the  internal  posterior  wall  of  the  duodenum  in  its  second  portion. 
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The  crater-like  fibrosis  around  the  excavation  of  the  ulcer  was 
felt  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  duodeniitn,  where  it  lay  on  the 
head  of  the  pancreas  which  at  that  point  showed  induration  and 
evidence  of  chronic  inflammation.  Through  a  longitudinal  incision 
in  the  duodenum  the  nicer  was  exposed  and  was  then  excised  with 
the  scissors  and  knife.  The  defect  in  the  posterior  wall  was  brought 
together  with  stitches  of  chromic  catgut  and  the  opening  in  the 
anterior  wall  closed  with  chromic  gut  and  linen  thread.  A  posterior 
gastro-enterostomy  was  made  and  the  patient  recovered.  This  I 
believe  is  the  first  instance  of  such  an  operation  for  duodenal 
ulcer.  It  is  applicable  only  to  ulcers  similarly  situated  which  have 
not  eroded  completely  through  the  wall  into  the  adjacent  tissues. 

This  case  shows  what  may  be  done  early  In  the  historj-  of  gastric 
or  duodenal  ulcer.    The  later  the  case,  the  more  widespread  is  the 


Fia.  6. — Ulcer,  internal  poBterior  wall  o{  duodouum. 

ulcer  and  its  consequences,  the  more  difficult  is  the  surgery  and  the 
less  satisfactory  the  results. 

Ulcers  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  distant  to  the  lesser 
curvature  I  expose  by  opening  the  stomach  and  the  lesser  peritoneal 
cavity  which  affords  oportunity  to  deal  with  the  ulcerated  area 
with  the  least  difficulty,  following  the  latter  with  a  posterior  gastro- 
enterostomy. In  ulcer  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach, 
unless  very  small  and  not  indurated,  I  perform  pylorectomj'. 

f[f  perforation  or  conspitruous  bleeding  are  absent  at  what  point 
does  a  gastric  ulcer  cease  to  be  a  medical  condition?  Clearly,  it 
seems  to  me,  when  it  is  seen  that  such  medical  treatment  as  can  be 
employed  fails  in  a  reasonable  time  to  cure  the  ulcer.  Cvre  should 
be  sharply  distinguished  from  remission  or  improvement  of  symp- 
toms. Recurring  ulcer  symptoms  mean  only  one  thing,  failure  of 
cure,  and  to  incur  the  risk  of  the  grave  complications  which  are 
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likely  to  follow  chronic  relapsing  ulcer  is  an  unjustifiable  assumption 
of  responsibility.  We  must  not  stop  short  of  surgery  if  the  ulcer 
is  refractory  to  other  methods.  One  relapse  after  thorough  treat- 
ment, two  or  at  the  most  three  relapses  after  treatment  imperfectly 
carried  out  should  convince  one  that  chronic  ulcer  of  a  refractory 
type  is  present. 

The  question  of  the  proper  surgical  treatment  of  a  gastric  ulcer 
can  be  decided  only  after  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  and  the 
condition  present  thoroughly  explored,  which  often  means  that  the 
stomach  must  be  opened  widely  to  make  the  exploration  thorough, 


Fio.  7.— Ulcer,  leaser 

as  I  have  referred  to  above.  Complete  excision  of  the  ulcer  may  be 
spoken  of  as  the  ideal  treatment,  but,  like  ligating  an  eroded  vessel 
in  an  ulcer  bed,  or  many  other  measures  theoretically  ideal,  it  can 
seldom  be  accomplished.  Ixicalized  saddle  ulcer  on  the  lesser 
curvature,  ulcers  strictly  limited  to  the  pylorus  or  small  punched- 
out  ulcers  elsewhere  in  the  wall,  are  those  which  arc  best  adapted 
to  excision.  Given  a  patient  in  good  general  condition,  and  an 
ulcer  that  can  be  so  removed  that  subsequent  closure  can  be  made 
without  undue  distortion  of  the  stomach,  and  without  tension  and 
danger  of  leakage,  excision  is  the  method  of  choice.  If  such  an 
ulcer  be  unusually  hard  and  suspicious  of  malignant  d^neration 
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there  is  the  greatest  need  for  excision,  or  better  still,  subtotal 
gastrectomy.  If  excision  has  been  done  it  is  best  to  make  a  gastro- 
enterostomy even  though  the  pylorus  has  not  been  encroached 
upon.  A  method  of  removing  the  ulcer  completely  is  the  so-called 
exclusion,  which  consists  in  placing  occluding  ligatures  through  all 
the  thickness  of  the  stomach  wall,  encircling  the  ulcer  completely, 
and  cutting  off  its  blood  supply  so  that  it  separates  as  a  slough  by 
ulceration  into  the  interior  of  the  stomach.  The  occluding  ligatures 
having  been  tied  the  walls  of  the  stomach  immediately  adjacent 


Fio  8. — Ulcer,  pyloric  end  of  stomach. 

are  apposed.  This  method  should  be  ideal  in  bleeding  ulcers,  as 
hemostasia  is  at  once  affected  by  the  ligatures.  In  many  situations, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  this  variety  of  ligature,  and 
I  believe  that  this  method  is  of  little  real  utility.  I  have  never 
done  this  operation. 

Ulcers  high  up  in  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  are  the  most  difficult 
to  treat.  Gastro-enterostomy  fails  to  effect  a  cure.  Excision 
is  usually  impossible  because  of  its  difficulties  and  the  great 
operative  hazard.   These  may  be  treated  best  in  an  indirect  manner 
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by  jejunostomy,  which  gives  absolute  rest  to  the  ulcerated  surface 
and  favors  healing. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  this  subject  is  the  fact  that  the  sufferer  from  gastric  ulcer  does 
not  belong  to  either  the  internist  or  the  surgeon  exclusively.  The 
physician  should  make  the  first  attempt  at  cure,  and  in  the  event 
of  failure  or  sudden  catastrophe  the  patient  becomes  surgical.'  If 
he  can  have  his  ulcer  excised  he  may  be  through  with  his  physician 
so  far  as  this  particular  condition  is  concerned.  If,  as  more  often 
happens,  the  surgeon  finds  it  impossible  or  unwarrantably  danger- 
ous to  excise  the  ulcer,  he  employs  an  operation  which  depends  for 
its  efficacy  chiefly  upon  rest  for  the  affected  area.  The  patient 
should  then  return  to  his  physician,  who  will  so  direct  his  diet  and 
mode  of  life  as  best  to  assist  in  this  object.     Right  at  this  point 


Fia.  9. — Uloer  at  esophaBeal  opemoB  ot  storoach. 


many  failures  occur.  Either  the  physician  fails  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  careful  supervbion  or  the  patient,  completely  relieved 
of  his  symptoms,  believes  that  he  is  cured,  and  can  indulge  his 
appetite  as  freely  as  he  wishes.  This  is  particularly  true  of  patients 
who  have  had  more  or  less  pyloric  stenosis.  Their  relief  is  so  great 
and  their  hunger  in  their  half-starved  condition  is  so  compelling, 
that  if  not  restrained  they  will  go  to  extremes  in  eating  that  no 
sound  man  could  endure.  In  this  case  the  ulcer  may  be  deprived 
of  its  rest  and  protection  and  fails  to  heal,  or  in  still  other  cases 
additional  ulcers  form  elsewhere.  A  goodly  percentage  of  recur- 
rences are  due  to  such  failure  of  the  patient  or  his  physician  to  carry 
to  completion  the  work  only  begun  by  the  surgeon. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  prevention  is  greater  than  cure, 
and  particularly  because  it  is  seen  from  this  brief  review  of  certain 
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mooted  points  in  the  surgical  treatment  that  cure  is  difficult  and 
perhaps  impossible,  I  would  urge  the  propriety  of  acting  on  a  well- 
reasoned  suspicion  that  a  small  inhabitant  of  the  right  iliac  fossa 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  serious  diseases  of  the  upper  abdomen. 
In  other  words,  search  diligently  for  evidences  of  chronic  disease 
of  the  appendix  in  all  digestive  disorders  and  treat  it  to  a  drum- 
head court  martial  at  the  first  sign  of  insubordination. 


PAXN   AND   OTHEB   SENSOBT   DISTUBBANCES   IN  DISEASES 

or  THE  SPINAL  COED  AND  THEIK  SUBOICAL 

T&EATMENT.' 

By  Charles  A.  Elsberg,  M.D., 


The  tremendous  development  of  abdominal  surgery  has  brought 
with  it  a  great  advance  in  our  diagnostic  acumen.  Not  a  few  books 
and  monf^aphs  on  the  special  subject  of  abdominal  pain  and 
abdominal  tenderness  have  been  published.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, the  authors  have  devoted  little  attention  to  the  neural  origin 
of  many  cases  of  persistent  abdominal  pain.  The  more  one  keeps 
in  m  nd  the  possibility  of  this  source  of  origin  the  more  one  will 
meet  with  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  will  be  found  to  be  due 
to  a  lesion  or  disease  of  nerves,  nerve  roots,  or  nerve  centres,  and 
the  more  important  will  become  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 

The  abdominal  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia  are  well  known, 
yet  in  not  a  few  cases,  operations  upon  the  stomach  have  been 
performed  for  supposed  gastric  disease  when  the  real  trouble  was 
gastric  crises  in  the  course  of  tabes.  During  the  past  five  years 
two  patients  have  been  sent  into  my  service  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
in  New  York  with  the  diagnosis  of  acute  appendicitis;  in  both 
instances  the  patients  had  Pott's  disease  with  irritation  of  spinal 
nerve  roots  and  areas  of  skin  and  muscle  tenderness  in  the  right 
iliac  region.  I  have  personal  records  of  three  patients  in  whom 
various  operations  had  been  performed,  a  floating  kidney  anchored, 
the  appendix  removed,  the  gall-bladder  operated  upon,  in  one 
case  a  hysterectomy  performed  for  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
lumbar,  right  iliac  and  right  hypochondriac  regions;  finally  they 
were  found  to  have  a  spinal  tumor  or  a  neuritis  of  the  nerves  of  the 
cauda  equina.    A  patient  was  operated  upon  by  me  for  supposed 

■  Read  before  the  College  ol  Phyiticians  of  Philadelphia,  November  4.  1914. 
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gangrene  of  the  toes  with  severe  pain  footing  down  the  leg;  she 
was  finally  relieved  of  some  of  her  painful  symptoms  by  an  operation 
for  spina  bifida  occulta.  The  areas  of  gangrene  on  the  toes  were 
trophic  ulcers  due  to  the  spinal  disease.  Many  patients  are  treated 
for  a  "neuritis,"  brachial,  sciatic,  peroneal,  etc.,  for  long  periods 
of  time,  until  finally  the  diagnosis  of  spinal  disease,  tumor,  gliosis, 
or  malignant  disease  of  the  vertebrse  is  made.  We  now  know  that 
painful  sensory  disturbances  referred  to  the  extremities  frequently 
occur  in  disease  of  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  therefore,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  recount  some  of  the  experiences  that  I  have  had 
and  some  of  the  conditions  I  have  met  with  during  five  years  of 
spinal  surgery,  the  anatomical  conditions  found  at  operation,  and 
the  surgical  methods  by  means  of  which  relief  was  given. 

Pain  in  the  Extremities  Due  to  Spinal  Disease.  In  order 
to  understand  the  distribution  of  painful  symptoms  in  the  ex- 
tremities a  tew  words  regarding  the  anatomy  of  the  spinal  nerve 
roots  may  be  of  value.  As  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  and  the  lower 
dorsal  and  lumbosacral  posterior  roots.  In  the  latter  the  nerve 
fibers  which  originate  from  the  cord  soon  unite  to  form  one  bundle, 
the  posterior  nerve  root;  in  the  former,  however,  the  bundles  of 
fibers  which  originate  from  the  cord  along  a  line  from  1  to  IJ  cm. 
in  length  do  not  unite  to  form  the  posterior  root  until  near  to  where 
they  perforate  the  dura.  As  a  result  a  tumor  may  press  'upon  some 
of  the  nerve  bundles  without  compressing  the  entire  spinal  root. 
This  anatomical  arrangement  enabled  us  to  understand  the  early 
symptoms  of  a  patient  from  whom  I  removed  an  extrameduUary 
tumor  of  the  spinal  cord  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical 
segments,  whose  first  and  for  a  long  time  only  symptom  was  a 
painful  pin-and-needle  sensation  in  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand. 
At  the  operation  the  tumor  was  found  to  have  pressed  upon  only 
the  lower  nerve  root  bundles  of  the  seventh  cervical  posterior  root, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  From  several  cases  of  this  kind  I  feel  justified 
in  making  the  statement  that  of  the  nerve  bundles  which  make  up 
the  seventh  cervical  posterior  root  the  lower  supply  the  index 
finger  and  the  upper  the  thumb,  ati  interesting  fact  for  finer  spinal 
localization. 

I  have  operated  upon  a  patient  whose  only  complaint  was 
excruciating  pain  on  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  right  thigh. 
She  had  been  thrown  out  of  an  automobile  about  one  year  before, 
but  was  unaware  that  she  had  injured  her  back.  There  was  an 
area  of  superficial  hj-peralgesia  extending  over  the  posterior  and 
outer  surface  of  the  thigh,  outer  surface  of  the  knee,  and  anterior 
and  inner  aspect  of  the  leg.  This  and  another  similar  case  allowed 
me  to  map  out  a  somewhat  different  area  of  supply  of  the  fourth 
posterior  lumbar  root  than  that  heretofore  described.     At  the 
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operation  upon  this  patient  a  ruptured  ligamentum  subflavum  was 
found  to  have  compressed  the  fourth  lumbar  root,  and  with  the 
excision  of  the  ligament  the  pain  disappeared. 

Abdominal  Pain  in  Spinal  Disease.  As  a  preface  a  brief 
consideration  of  some  aspects  of  abdominal  pain  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  There  are  many  abdominal  disturbances  that  patients 
suffer  from  which  are  but  little  understood.  Physical  examinations 
only  too  often  will  fail  to  demonstrate  anything  excepting  tenderness 
perhaps  most  marked  in  one  or  the  other  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Some  of  the  patients  are  neurasthenic  or  have  become  so,  but  very 


Fio.  1. — An  eitratneduilary  apinal  tumor  which  pressed  upon  the  lower  root 
bundles  of  the  seventh  posterior  spinal  root  and  caused  s  painful  seosation  in  tha 
index  finger  of  the  left  hand.    (The  tumoT  has  been  drawn  too  low  by  the  attUt.) 

many  are  normal  and  well-balanced  individuals.  It  is  wrong  to 
tell  these  patients  that  they  have  nothing  the  matter  with  them  and 
to  send  IJiem  away  after  unsuccessful  treatment,  often  into  the 
hands  of  quacks,  Christian  scientists,  or  faith  healers.  Nor  does 
it  help  to  characterize  the  condition  by  vague  names,  to  speak  of 
painful  aortas,  of  neuralgia  of  the  sympathetic  (Buch).  Not  a 
few  of  the  patients  are  finally  operated  upon  and  too  often  without 
benefit.  An  appendix,  perhaps  not  quite  normal,  is  removed,  the 
gall-bladder  is  explored  and  perhaps  a  few  calculi  extracted,  various 
operations  done  upon  the  female  adnexa  and  uterus.    After  these 
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"surgical  decorations,"  as  Mayo  calls  them,  the  patients  are  often 
as  badly  off  as  ever.  There  are  fads  in  medicine,  and  the  latest 
is  to  explain  the  symptoms  by  a  mobile  cecum  (the  German  point 
of  view)  or  a  membrane  which  prevents  freedom  of  peristalsis 
(the  American  point  of  view).  Of  course,  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  views  may  sometimes  be  correct,  but  probably  in  most  in- 
stances both  are  wrong.  In  passing  I  would  say  that  in  my  experi- 
ence those  who  have  changed  from  an  active  to  a  more  sedentary 
life  are  peculiarly  apt  to  suffer  from  a  variety  of  abdominal  dis- 
turbances. Many  of  these  patients  are  subjected  to  operative 
interference,  but  I  have  again  and  again  found  that  the  abdominal 
disturbance  will  disappear  after  the  patients  again  take  regular 
exercise. 

If  we  see  this  type  of  patient  we  should  never  omit  to  make  or 
to  have  made  a  careful  neurological  examination.  In  my  last 
100  laminectomies  for  spinal  disease  I  have  performed  six  operations 
on  patients  who  had  been  treated  for  long  periods  for  abdominal 
symptoms.  In  four  of  the  six  patients  I  found  and  removed  extra- 
medullary  or  extradural  tumors  from  the  spinal  cord.  Therefore, 
in  every  case  of  indefinite  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness  it  is 
advisable  to  make  certain  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  cutaneous 
hypersensitiveness  which  so  often  simulates  real  abdominal  tender- 
ness. 

.  Mrs.  W.,  aged  forty-three  years,  was  first  seen  by  me  in  1912. 
For  two  years  she  had  been  havjng  frequent  attacks  of  pain  in  the 
lower  abdomen  on  the  left  side.  The  patient  was  married  and  had 
a  number  of  children;  cystocele  and  rectocele  operations  had  been 
done  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  the  pain;  the  appendix  had  been 
removed.  She  had  been  Roentgen-rayed  and  cystoscoped  and  her 
ureters  had  been  catheterized;  she  had  received  a  great  many 
remedies,  but  the  abdominal  symptoms  were  unrelieved.  Otherwise 
she  complained  of  no  symptoms. 

The  patient  was  a  stout  woman,  looking  the  picture  of  health. 
Careful  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  abdominal  pain 
and  tenderness  were  really  due  to  a  superficial  skin  tenderness  and 
that  this  was  limited  to  the  distribution  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  root 
on  the  left  side.  The  patient  had  a  slightly  exaggerated  knee  jerk 
on  the  left  side  with  a  slight  tendency  to  ankle  clonus.  On  the  right 
side  there  was  slight  hyi>esthesia  and  hypalgesia  over  three  toes 
with  a  diminution  in  the  acuity  of  deep  muscle  sense  in  the  right 
big  toe.  The  Wassermann  reaction  and  Roentgen-ray  examination 
were  negative,  and  the  spinal  fluid  showed  a  normal  cell  count. 
The  diagnosis  of  a  small  tumor  pressing  upon  the  twelfth  dorsal 
root  was  made. .  With  the  removal  of  a  fibroma  of  the  size  of  an 
almond  the  patient  recovered.  For  almost  one  year  she  complained 
of  slight  pain  over  the  area  where  she  had  had  pain  before  the 
operation,  but  this  pain  gradually  disappeared. 
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I  have  several  times  observed  tHs  persistence  of  slight  root  pains 
after  the  removal  of  a  spinal  tumor,  no  doubt  due  to  changes  in 
the  nerve  which  had  been  long  pressed  upon.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  to  divide  the  spinal  root  in  question. 
The  division  of  such  a  posterior  root  will  not  give  rise  to  any  symp- 
toms and  will  of  certainty  prevent  the  neuritic  pain.  There  are, 
however,  some  painful  disturbances  which  may  persist  for  some 
weeks  after  the  removal  of  an  extramedullary  or  intramedullary 
new  giowth  which  must  be  considered  as  central  pain,  protopatbic 
in  character. 

The  relief  of  the  gastric  crises  of  tabes  by  means  of  division  of 
posterior  roots  was  first  recommended  by  Foerster,  of  Breslau. 
As  is  often  the  case  the  first  results  that  were  reported  were  successes ; 
then  the  frequency  of  failure  caused  the  operation  to  be  modified 
and  extendcHl.  In  the  beginning  Foerster  recommended  that 
three  to  five  spinal  roots  should  be  divided,  later  he  advised  that 
eight  posterior  roots,  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  dorsal,  should  be 
cut.  Even  this  extensive  root  section  (requiring  an  extensive  lami- 
nectomy) often  failed  to  control  the  attacks,  and  the  vagus  was 
blamed  for  the  failure.  The  present  status  of  the  matter  is  that 
extensive  root  division  will  often  benefit  the  patients,  but  in  only 
a  small  percentage  will  a  recurrence  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
crises  be  prevented.  I  believe  that  before  doing  a  root  section  for 
gastric  crises  the  surgeon  should  always  give  the  patient  a  pre- 
liminary intraspinal  injection  of  stovain;  by  this  means  one  can 
gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  prospects  of  success  from  the  division  of 
posterior  roots. 

I  can  not  pass  over  the  subject  of  pain  in  spinal  disease  without 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  Philadelphia  neurologist  and  surgeon  who 
originated  a  valuable  operative  method  for  the  relief  of  severe 
pain  of  peripheral  or  of  spinal  origin.  There  is  nothing  more 
horrible  than  the  pain  suffered  by  unfortunates  with  metastatic 
malignant  disease  of  the  spinal  column.  The  patients  may  remain 
alive  for  months  or  years,  the  amount  of  relief  afforded  by  drugs 
and  anodynes  is  small,  and  division  of  posterior  roots  will  seldom 
permanently  stop  the  pain.  It  is  well  known  that  division  of 
posterior  roots  for  the  relief  of  pain  will  often,  no  matter  how 
extensive  the  root  division,  fail  to  be  of  benefit.  When,  a  few  years 
^o,  Spiller  and  Martin  proposed  that  the  anterolateral  tracts  in 
the  spinal  cord,  those  tracts  in  which  He  the  pathways  for  pain, 
be  divided,  a  real  advance  in  therapeutics  was  made.  My  ex- 
periences with  the  operation  of  Spiller  and  Martm  have  been  small 
up  to  the  present  time.  I  have  had  only  two  cases;  the  result  in 
one  of  the  patients  was  satisfactory'.  The  method  is  based  upon  a 
sound  anatomical  and  physiological  foundation,  great  relief  has 
been  afforded  the  patients,  in  most  of  the  cases  in  the  literature, 
and  the  future  for  the  operation  is  a  bright  one.    In  several  cases 
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in  which  the  operation  was  not  entirely  successful  the  division  of 
the  anterolateral  tracts  was  not  made  high  enough  in  the  cord  or 
the  tracts  were  not  completely  or  not  correctly  divided. 

The  Sensitiveness  of  the  Coed  and  Meninges.  An  interesting 
subject,  and  one  concerning  which  up  to  the  present  time  but  little 
is  known,  has  occupied  some  of  my  time  and  attention.  Is  the 
spinal  cord  sensitive  to  pain?    Or  is  it  insensitive  like  the  brain? 

I  have  carefully  watched  and  questioned  a  large  number  of 
patients  upon  whom  a  lumbar  puncture  was  done.  I  have  further 
made  some  observations  in  patients  upon  whom  a  spinal  operation 
was  done  under  local  anesthesia.  Finally,  I  have  attempted  to 
learn  something  on  this  subject  in  the  course  of  some  experiments 
upon  animals. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  dura  is  insensitive  to  touch  or  when 
it  is  nibbed  or  scratched  with  a  needle.  The  inner  surface  is, 
however,  very  sensitive,  and  gentle  handling  is  felt  as  a  painful 
sensation  by  the  patient.  The  dentate  ligament  is  insensitive; 
it  can  be  grasped  with  a  forceps  and  cut  without  any  complaint 
by  the  patient.  The  surface  of  the  cord  is  not  sensitive  to  pain 
excepting  along  the  line  of  origin  of  the  nerve  bundles  which  unite 
to  form  the  posterior  spinal  roots.  An  incision  can  be  made  into 
the  cord  without  the  patient  feeling  it,  but  in  one  instance  in  my 
experience  the  patient  complained  of  a  burning  sensation  in  one  leg 
while  the  cord  was  being  pulled  upon.  This  may  have  been  due  to 
traction  on  a  spinal  root,  or  may  have  been  one  of  those  central 
pains  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

The  most  sensitive  part  of  the  posterior  spinal  roots  is  just  at  the 
point  where  they  perforate  the  dura.  This  may  be  contributed 
to  by  the  peculiar  course  of  the  nerve  roots  at  this  point.  I  have 
recently  called  attention  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  course  of  many 
of  the  nerve  roots.  At  many  levels  they  are  bent  at  a  more  or  less 
acute  angle  as  they  pass  through  the  intervertebral  foramina.  In 
the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions  the  ner\'e  bundles  unite  to 
form  the  posterior  root  and  pass  out  of  the  dural  sac  at  almost  a 
right  angle  to  the  cord.  They  perforate  the  dura  and  enter  the 
posterior  ganglion.  From  the  ganglion  each  root  passes  outward 
with  a  slight  inclination  upward.  From  the  eighth  cervical  to  the 
middorsal  region  the  course  of  the  posterior  roots  is  a  different  one. 
Each  root  has  an  inclination  downward  until  it  nears  the  dura;  it 
bends  upward  at  an  angle  just  as  it  perforates  the  dura.  In  the  mid- 
dorsal  region  this  angle  is  often  very  acute,  40  to  45  degrees.  Taking 
into  account  the  peculiar  course  of  the  nerve  roots  just  mentioned 
and  the  sensitive  dura  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  sinall  metastatic 
focus  of  malignant  disease  in  the  posterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
body  of  a  vertebra  may  cause  those  agonizing  root  pains  from  which 
the  patients  suffer,  which  may  defy  even  the  largest  doses  of  morphia, 
and  which  can  only  be  relieved  by  the  division  of  the  aiiterolateral 
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tracts  of  the  cord  recommended  by  Spiller  and  Martin.  It  b  easy 
to  understand  also  that  only  a  slight  infiammatory  pt^cess  near 
the  dural  opening  may  cause  very  marked  root  pains. 

A  pECCLiARiry  in  the  Sensory  and  Motor  Symptoms  in  Some 
Cases  of  Spinal  Tdmor.  In  the  later  stages  of  spinal  compression 
the  typical  Brown-S6quard  syndrome,  motor  symptoms  on  the  same 
and  sensory  symptoms  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  lesion 
can  no  longer  be  recognized.  But  in  slight  compression  of  the 
cord  the  clinical  picture  may  be  clearly  outiined.  In  some  cases  in 
the  literature  and  in  several  patients  whom  I  have  operated  upon, 
the  root  pains  and  the  loss  of  sensation  below  the  level  of  the 
lesion  were  on  the  same  side  as  the  tumor,  and  the  paralysis  and 
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Fig.  2. — A,  the  Brown-S^uard  syndrome;  B.  the  eiplanatjon  For  the  occurrence 
of  m&rked  sensory  symptoms  on  both  sides  of  tbc  body  in  UDiiateral  disease  of  tha 
lumboeEu^ral  cord;  P,  paralysis;  A,  anesthesia;  RP,  root  pain;  L,  lesion. 

other  motor  symptoms  mainly  on  the  opposite  side.  In  other 
words  the  motor  symptoms  were  on  the  side  on  which  most  sensory 
symptoms  usually  occur  and  the  sensory  disturbance  on  the  usual 
motor  side.  How  can  such  a  condition  of  affairs  be  explained? 
In  the  lower  lumbar  and  sacral  cord,  the  explanation  is  easy  (Fig. 
2, 5).  Here  the  cord  segments  occupy  so  little  space  and  lie  so  near 
together  that  a  tumor  will  usually  compress  most  of  the  nerve  tracts 
which  have  already  crossed  and  will  also  catch  those  that  pass  to 
the  other  side.  At  higher  levels  of  the  cord,  however,  the  segments 
are  longer,  and  hence  in  early  compression  of  the  cord  a  more  or 
less  well-marked  Brown-Sequard  syndrome  can  occur.  In  one 
patient  from  whom  I  removed  an  extradural  tumor  from  the  mid- 
dorsal  region  the  root  pains  were  on  the  side  of  the  tumor  as  was 
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FlQ.  3. — An  extradural  spinal  tumor  m  tne  miaaorBai  regioD  \a  wmcn  toe  mo 
marked  aymptcm  were  on  the  opposite  and   the  most  marked  aenaory  loes  on  U 


iQ  side  aa  the  tumor. 
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Fio,  4, — The  cuplaoatiou  for  the  reverse  Brown-S*quard  symptom-complei  in 
the  patient  with  an  eitrodural  tumor.  BA,  deep  anesthesia;  RP  and  SA,  rool 
pains  and  superficial  aneathcsia;  P.  paralysis;  T.  extradural  tumor;  SD.  subdunl 
(subaraehiLoid)  apace  filled  with  fluid  puahjog  the  cord  to  the  other  side  asaiust  tlw 
wall  of  the  spinal  cantil. 
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aJso  the  anesthesia  below  the  level  of  the  lesion.  Most  of  the 
motor  disturbances  were  on  the  opposite  side.  At  the  operation 
I  found  the  explanation  for  the  symptoms.  The  tumor  had  pushed 
the  cord  over  to  the  other  side  so  that  it  was  compressed  against 
the  waU  of  the  spinal  canal,  the  cord  was  partly  protected  from  direct 
pressure  by  the  tumor  by  the  large  amount  of  fluid  within  the 
arachnoid  on  that  side  of  the  cord.  (Figs.  3  and  4).  In  other 
words  the  same  thing  happened  as  we  sometimes  see  in  tumors  in 
the  posterior  cranial  fossa,  where  a  right-sided  cerebellar  neoplasm 
may  push  the  cerebellar  lobes  to  the  other  side  so  that  the  left 
facial  nerve  is  pressed  against  the  jwtrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  with  a  resulting  left  facial  paralysis. 

If  we  study  the  symptoms  due  to  compression  of  the  spinal  cord 
from  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  learn  not  a  little  regarding  the 
pathological  mechanics  of  spinal  compression. 

This  may  lead  to  a  more  intensive  study  and  comparison  of  the 
sensory  and  motor  disturbances  which  occur  on  each  side  of  the 
body  when  the  spinal  cord  is  pressed  upon  by  a  new  growth  or  as  a 
result  of  an  infiammatory  or  traumatic  lesion.  With  this  object 
in  view  I  have  presented  these  few  rather  fragmentary  remarks 
upon  the  sjonptoms  of  pain  and  of  other  sensory  disturbances  in 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord. 


SEVERE  JAUNDICE  IN  THE  NEWBORN  CHILD  A  CADSE 
OF  SPASTIC  CEREBRAL  DIPLEGIA.' 


By  William  G.  Spiller,  M.D., 


Among  the  many  causes  of  arrest  in  the  development  of  the  brain, 
and  consequently  of  spastic  cerebral  diplegia,  severe  jaundice  of  the 
newborn  child  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recognized.  The 
ordinary  mild  icterus  neonatorum  need  not  be  considered,  but 
occasionally  the  jaundice  is  severe  and  death  threatens.  I  have 
observed  fnnr  <-a<»>q  in  which  severe  jaundice  was  believed  by  the 
parents  to  have  had  an  etiological  relation  to  cerebral  diplegia. 

An  interesting  family  reported  by  Pitfield  demonstrates  that 
severe  icterus  in  the  newborn  may  be  indicative  of  a  condition 
which  in  turn  is  responsible  for  arrest  in  the  development  of  the 
brain.  Intracranial  hemorrhage  may  be  produced  by  some  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  blood  which  may  cause  hemophilic  jaundice. 
All  severe  jaundice  in  newborn  children  is  not  necessarily  of  this 

1  Read  before  Ihe  Philadelphia  NeuroloEical  Society,  October  23,  1014. 
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character,  and  other  conditions  than  hemorrhage  may  cause  arrest 
of  the  brain  development.  The  icterus  possibly  may  be  indicative 
of  the  degree  of  intoxication  of  the  cortical  cells  of  the  brain,  but 
the  various  conditions  that  lead  to  icterus  may  themselves  be 
responsible  for  the  arrest  of  the  brain  development. 

Pitfield's*  cases  were  as  follows:  The  first  child  in  the  family 
was  born  naturally,  but  soon  after  birth  became  very  yellow, 
vomited  black  material,  and  passed  stools  of  a  dark,  tarry  nature, 
which  probably  were  mostly  blood.  With  this  condition  there  were 
fever  and  rapid  loss  of  weight.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  days  the 
icterus  was  so  intense  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  expected. 
At  this  time  the  skin  was  a  dark  cotfee  brown.  Finally  he  recovered, 
and  was  at  the  time  of  the  report  a  isturdy,  healthy  child. 

The  second  child  became  icteric  on  the  third  day.  Subdural 
hemorrhage  was  supposed  to  have  quickly  followed  on  account 
of  coma  and  convulsions,  but  recovery  occurred.  At  five  years 
the  child  could  hardly  walk,  and  was  mentally  defective,  Hb 
powers  of  coordination  were  very  poor.  A  cranioplastic  operation 
done  later  revealed  adhesion  of  the  dura  over  the  cerebellum. 
It  seems  that  hemorrhage  was  possible  in  this  case,  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  icterus  was  the  cause  of  the  convulsions  and  coma. 

The  third  child  was  icteric  when  bom  and  became  profoundly 
so  when  forty-eight  hours  old,  and  died  from  subdural  hemorrhages 
before  he  was  seventy-two  hours  old.  Subdural  hemorrhages  were 
found  at  the  necropsy. 

A  fourth  child  became  icteric  a  few  hours  after  birth,  and  the 
process  was  arrested  by  injection  of  blood  serum  from  anoUier 
person. 

In  the  chapter  on  diseases  of  the  liver  in  the  second  edition  of 
Osier  and  McCrae's  System  of  Medicine,  written  by  A.  O.  J.  Kelly 
and  revised  by  William  Pepper,  on  page  454  the  effects  of  jaundice 
on  the  nervous  system  are  described  as  follows:  "Grave  disturbances 
/'  of  the  nervous  system  occur  in  many  cases  of  jaundice;  on  the  one 
hand  there  are  manifestations  of  depression,  such  as  general  neuro- 
muscular weakness,  asthenia,  headache,  vertigo,  mental  depression 
(that  may  progress  to  melancholia),  insomnia,  etc.,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  manifestations  of  irritation,  such  as  severe  headache, 
active  delirium,  coma,  convulsions,  etc.  These  manifestations 
are  more  common  in  cases  of  acute  toxic  or  infectious  jaundice 
(associated  with  fever)  than  in  the  more  protracted  cases  of  obstruc- 
tive jaundice;  but  they  may  supervene  in  any  case  of  jaundice  and 
not  uncommonly  lead  to  the  fatal  issue.  They  are  commonly 
described  un<ler  the  name  ckolemia,  but  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
from  one  another  the  sjTnptoms  due  to  bile  acidemia,  to  interference 
with  the  detoxifying  function  of  the  liver,  and  to  the  initiating  toxic 

'Arch.  Pcd.,  1912,  p.  761. 
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or  infectious  process.    The  condition  is  not  cholemia  in  a  restricted 
sense — that  is,  it  is  not  due  to  bile  acidemia — since  the  symptoms 
may  occur  when  the  bile  acids  are  not  in  excess  in  the  blood,  as 
well  as  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  liver  (such  as  cirrhosis)  unassociated 
with  jaundice.    The  condition  is  most  likely  an  acid  intoxication,  "1 
due  to  disturbances  of  the  detoxifying  function  of  the  liver,  which   I 
may  be  brought  about  by  disorganization  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma,_j 
such  as  occurs  in  severe  forms  of  toxic  and  infectious  jaundice,  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  phopborous  poisoning,  Eck's  fistula, 
starvation,  diabetes,  etc.,  or  by  an  excessive  formation  of  enterogenic 
toxins  the  consequence  of  absence  of  bile  from  the  intestine." 

A,  E,  Taylor,  in  the  same  System,  vol.  II,  page  520,  speaks  of  the 
effects  of  jaundice  as  follows:  "Bile  acts  as  a  tissue  poison,  particu- 
larly to  the  renal,  hepatic,  and  muscle  cells.  There  is  further 
evidence  that  it  exerts  a  hemolj'tic  action.  Possibly  this  may  be 
related  to  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  so  frequentiy  noted  in  jaundice. 
The  body  temperature  is  reduced,  the  pulse  and  respiration  retarded, 
apparently  on  account  of  peripheral  influences,  since  the  effects 
occur  following  the  local  application  of  bile  to  the  surface  of  the 
heart  after  section  of  the  vagus  in  the  curarized  frog.  There  is 
dilatation  of  the  peripheral  capillaries.  Large  doses  cause  coma, 
con\'ulsions,  and  paralysis.  In  jaundice  we  observe,  clinically, 
retardation  of  the  pulse,  somnolence,  albuminuria,  sometimes 
emaciation  and  cutaneous  disturbances,  occasionally  hemorrhages 
directly  corresponding  to  the  experimental  findings." 

Acute  hemoglobinuria  of  the  newborn  according  to  E,  P.  Davis,* 
was  first  clearly  described  by  Winckel,  who  reported  23  cases  of  the 
disorder.  It  is  characterized  by  swelling  of  Peyer's  patches  and 
the  mesenteric  glands,  blackish-red  staining  of  the  pyramids  of  the 
kidneys,  with  stripes  of  hemoglobin  coloring,  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  liver  and  other  viscera.  Hematogenic  icterus  is  present, 
the  hemoglobin  beiog  extensively  clianged  into  bilnrubio.  The 
urine  is  dark,  brown-reddish  in  color,  contains  hemoglobin,  epithe- 
lium, casts,  and  micrococci.  Chemical  poisons  as  a  cause  were 
excluded  in  diagnosis.  The  mothers  showed  no  infection  and  the 
children  were  usually  well  developed.  The  mortality  was  19  out 
of  23.  The  cause  of  the  disorder  is  not  clearly  demonstrated.  It 
is  undoubtedly  an  infection  which  attacks  the  blood,  resulting  in 
hemoglobinemia.  Prophylaxis  and  treatment,  beyond  the  faithful 
employment  of  antiseptic  precautions,  are  practically  without  avail. 

Hematogenic  jaundice  accompanied  with  multiple  oozing  of  blood 
has  been  described  by  Partridge.  In  the  case  reported  recovery 
ensued. 

Pfaundler  and  Schlossmann*  say  that  in  case  the  icterus  increases 
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in  intensity  toward  the  end  of  the  second  or  even  the  third  week 
we  may  well  assume  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  that  variety  of 
icterus  termed  icterus  neonatorum,  but  rather  with  an  icterus  due 
to  some  other  and  usually  more  serious  disease.  This  disease,  in 
most  cases,  is  sepsis,  in  the  clinical  picture  of  which  icterus  plays  a 
prominent  role.  In  case  sepsis  can  be  excluded,  and  if  toward  the 
end  of  the  first  month  of  life  the  icterus  becomes  more  pronounced, 
consideration  must  be  directed  toward  the  possible  presence  of  an 
obstructive  jaundice.  The  latter  condition  is,  in  general,  rare  in 
the  newborn,  and  may  be  due  to  various  causes,  one  of  which  is  a 
congenital  obliteration  of  the  bile  ducts,  with  which  condition  the 
feces  are  only  slightly  colored,  and  the  icterus  increases  in  intensity 
from  day  to  day  until  the  skin  takes  on  a  yellowish  green  color. 

The  relation  between  disease  of  the  liver  and  alteration  of  the 
brain  has  received  much  attention  in  recent  literature.  A  remark- 
able progressive  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system  was  observed 
by  Schutte'  and  a  diagnosis  during  life  was  impossible.  The  liv-er 
at  the  necropsy  was  found  to  be  much  diseased,  and  the  frontal 
lobe  of  the  brain  showed  extensive  destructioa  of  nerve  fibers  and 
nerve  cells  and  overgrowth  of  neuroglia.  The  changes  were  most 
intense  in  the  frontal  lobe,  but  were  not  confined  to  this  part.  The 
vessels  were  little  affected  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  sj-philis 
in  them.  Schutte  believed  that  the  disease  of  the  liver  stood  in 
some  relation  to  the  disease  of  the  brain,  and  there  are  other  cases 
in  the  literature  which  justify  this  assumption,  such  as  those  recorded 
by  S.  A,  K.  Wilson.  Schutte  does  not  detail  the  manner  in  which 
the  liver  disease  affects  the  brain,  but  he  states  that  in  the  develop- 
ing organism  the  effect  of  disease  of  the  glands  with  its  resulting 
metabolic  change  is  especially  intense  on  the  development  of  the 
brain. 

Fleischer  and  Volsch  have  described  a  condition  with  brownish 
pigmentation  of  tissue,  especially  of  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  mth 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  implication  of  the  spleen,  allied  to  the 
pseudo-sclerosis  of  Westphal  and  Striimpell.  The  condition  has 
been  studied  in  this  country  especially  by  Holloway.'  A  recent 
case  of  this  disease  is  reported  by  Westphal,^  and  in  reporting  it 
he  discusses  the  possibility  of  toxins  or  infection  as  the  cause  of 
the  disease  of  the  liver  and  spleen;  but  an  examination  of  the  hver 
did  not  disclose  any  metallic  poison.  Westphal  cannot  explain 
the  relation  of  the  disease  of  tlie  liver  to  the  brain  alteration,  but 
he  suggests  that  the  hepatic  cirrhosis  may  be  embryonal. 

Bostroem,*  in  reporting  a  case  of  pseudo-sclerosis,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  changes  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  and  the 

•  Arehiv  f.  PBychiatrie,  vol.  li.  p,  334. 

•  American  Joiimtil  uf  the  Medical  Sciencea.  1814,  <udTiii,  235. 
'  Archil-  f.  Psyohiatrie,  vol.  li,  p.  1. 

•  Foiischritte  der  Medinn,  1914,  Nob.  8  and  9. 
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overgrowth  of  neuroglia,  as  well  as  the  alteration  of  the  liver,  are 
certainly  caused  by  intestinal  intoxication,  depending  on  a  functional 
disturbance  of  the  gastro-intestinai  tract.  In  6  cases  of  pseudo- 
sclerosis there  was  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  and  in  4  cases  diabetes. 
In  these  disorders  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  and  alteration  of 
the  liver  in  the  form  of  cirrhosis  are  often  observed.  If  more 
attention  had  been  paid  to  gastro-intestinal  disease  in  pseudo- 
sclerosb,  Bostroem  thinks,  such  disease  probably  would  have  been 
detected  oftener.  The  peculiar  condition  of  the  liver  occurring  in 
this  disease,  he  says,  certainly  is  caused  by  an  enterogenous  toxin, 
although  other  causes  may  assist  the  gastro-intestinal  condition  in 
producing  pseudo-sclerosis. 

The  conditions  described  above  have  been  observed  in  adults, 
but  if  a  relation  between  disease  of  the  liver  and  alteration  of  nerve 
cells  of  the  brain  is  possible  in  adults,  much  more  likely  could  such  a 
relation  exist  in  a  newborn  child. 

The  cases  I  have  observed  in  which  severe  jaundice  seemed  to 
be  in  etiological  relation  to  the  spastic  cerebral  diplegia  are  as 
follows : 

Case  I.— E.  K.  was  brought  to  me  December  7,  1910.  She 
was  then  three  years  old.  She  was  the  fifth  child,  and  all  the  other 
children  were  healthy.  The  labor  was  not  difficult,  was  at  full 
term,  and  forceps  were  not  used.  She  was  supposed  to  be  a  normal 
child  until  severe  jaundice  developed,  when  she  was  one  week  old 
and  her  entire  body  became  very  brown.  She  probably  was 
unconscious  during  this  attack.  The  jaundice  disappeared  after 
three  days.  She  had  a  shght  attack  of  measles  in  the  second  week 
of  life.  She  was  unable  to  hold  up  the  head  for  a  year.  Until 
three  years  old  she  was  unable  to  rise  to  a  sitting  posture  when 
lying  on  the  floor.  When  I  first  saw  her  she  was  unable  to  walk 
alone,  and  all  movements  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  were  awk- 
ward.   She  was  unable  to  talk. 

She  was  brought  to  me  again  May  14,  1914.  At  that  time  she 
was  able  to  say  "Papa"  and  "Mamma"  and  sometimes  put  two 
words  together,  but  did  not  form  any  sentence  and  speech  was 
very  indistinct.  It  was  difficult  to  determine  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. Choreiform  movements  were  seen  in  the  whole  body  and 
in  the  muscles  about  the  mouth,  and  at  times  she  had  choreiform 
jerking  of  the  upper  lids  and  head.  The  head  at  times  was  held 
to  the  left.  All  the  limbs  were  poorly  developed  and  rigid.  Both 
feet  turned  inward,  and  she  wore  out  the  toes  of  her  shoes.  She 
fell  easily.     The  case  was  one  of  spastic  ataxic  diplegia. 

Case  II.- — L.  K.,  aged  sixteen  months,  was  referred  to  me  by  Dr. 
William  Muhlenberg,  of  Reading,  November  21,  1912.  He  was 
bom  prematurely,  possibly  at  the  seventh  and  a  half  or  eighth 
month,  but  in  normal  labor.  Jaundice  began  on  the  fourth  day, 
was  very  severe,  and  lasted  about  six  weeks,  and  the  child  nearly 
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died.  When  recovering  from  the  jaundice  the  mother  noticed 
that  the  head  frequently  was  drawn  backward.  The  left  upper 
and  lower  limbs  were  paretic  six  or  seven  months,  but  at  the  time 
of  my  examination  they  were  not  weaker  thau  the  right.  The 
digestion  had  been  poor.  lie  showed  much  incoordination  iu 
attempting  to  grasp  objects.  He  was  unable  to  sit  up  or  to  hold 
up  the  head,  and  if  not  supported  the  head  would  fall  backward  or 
to  one  side.  He  could  move  the  head  from  side  to  side  voluntarily. 
The  upper  limbs  were  moved  freely  and  the  grasp  of  each  hand  was 
fair.  The  biceps  and  triceps  reflexes  were  not  distinct.  The  upper 
limbs  were  not  spastic.  The  lower  limbs  were  moved  freely  and 
were  somewhat  rigid,  and  attempts  to  obtain  the  patellar  reflexes 
increased  the  rigidity  of  these  limbs.  The  premature  birth  compli- 
cates this  case,  but  it  does  not  explain  the  left  hemiparesls. 

Case  in.— H.  A,  A.,  was  seen  in  consultation  with  Dr.  David 
Riesman,  September  30,  1913.  She  was  bom  June,  1911,  in  normal 
labor  without  injury  at  birth.  Severe  jaundice  developed  a  few 
days  after  birth,  and  for  weeks  the  child  was  very  ill  and  not  expected 
to  live.  When  I  saw  her  she  had  been  walking  for  six  weeks.  She 
was  able  to  say  a  few  words.  She  saw  weD  and  seemed  to  under- 
stand what  was  said  to  her.  She  was  able  to  walk  without  support 
and  apparently  with  no  more  incoordi nation  than  a  normal  chfld 
of  the  same  age.  The  head  could  be  moved  voluntarily  in  all 
directions,  but  she  had  much  hypotonia  of  the  neck  muscles,  and 
the  head  would  fall  first  in  one  direction  then  in  another,  but  fell 
chiefly  to  the  left  and  backward.  She  had  formerly  drooled  much. 
The  facial  muscles  did  not  appear  to  be  weak,  but  the  eyes  had  a 
tendency  to  roll  upward  slightly.  The  limbs  were  very  little  if  at 
all  spastic. 

Case  IV.— M.  E.  H.,  was  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  L.  J.  Wenger, 
of  Heading,  September  2,  1914.  She  was  three  years  and  ten 
months  old.  She  was  the  second  child,  healthy  at  birth,  and  born 
in  normal  labor.  Severe  jaundice  began  on  the  third  day  and  lasted 
about  three  months.  When  Ave  months  old  she  had  general 
convulsions.  She  had  never  held  the  head  up.  The  mouth  was 
held  open  and  the  head  inclined  forward  or  to  one  or  the  other  side. 
She  could  not  speak  at  all,  and  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
whether  she  could  understand.  The  back  was  weak  and  she  was 
unable  to  sit  without  support.  She  was  badly  nourished  and 
appeared  sickly.  She  did  not  try  to  hold  anything  in  her  hands, 
and  sometimes  would  grasp  the  mother's  fingers.  She  was  able 
to  swallow  without  difficulty,  but  had  had  much  difficulty  at  the 
time  I  saw  her  in  swallowing.  All  the  limbs  were  very  rig^d  and 
emaciated,  and  the  spasticity  prevented  the  obtaining  of  the  tendoD 
reflexes.  The  bowels  were  very  constipated.  She  had  bilateral 
talipes  equinovarus. 
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PBEVALEHT  FALLACIES  COHCERHIHa  SUBACROMIAL  BUBSITIS. 

ITS  PATHOGENESIS  AHD  RATIONAL  OPBRATIVB 

TREATMENT. 

Br  Walter  M.  Brickner,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 


Since  the  publication  of  Codman's'  classic  description  of  sub- 
acromial bursitis  as  "the  common  cause"  of  shoulder  disability 
("stiff  and  painful  shoulder"),  various  articles  on  the  subject  have 
appeared  in  Journals  and  text-books.  It  is  (curious  to  note  in  almost 
all  of  these,  and  in  the  conceptions  of  the  condition  held  by  sur- 
geons and  roentgenologists  generally,  here  and  abroad,  that  gross 
fallacies  prevail — despite  the  precise  observations  of  Codman  as 
to  some  of  them,  and  in  the  evident  absence  of  critical  study  con- 
cerning ail  of  them. 

These  fallacies  are: 

1.  That  thickening  of  the  bursal  halls  casts  a  shadow  in  the 
roentgenogram. 

2.  That  the  calcareous  deposit  found  in  many  of  the  cases  is  in 
the  bursa. 

3.  That  subacromial  bursitis  often  arises  from  vaguely  con- 
ceived bacterial  or  "toxic"  irritation. 

4.  That  subacromial  bursitis  is  marked  by  decided  swelling  in 
the  deltoid  region. 

5.  That  there  is  a  characteristic  point  of  tenderness  over  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  shoulder  just  below  the  acromion  margin,  and 
that  the  absence  of  this  sign  indicates,  clinically,  absence  of  bursitis. 

6.  That  the  routine  operative  treatment  to  be  recommended  is 
"excision  of  the  entire  bursa." 

Based  on  a  personal  study  of  over  one  hundred  cases  of  shoulder 
disability,  including  nineteen  that  showed  this  calcareous  deposit 
radiographically,  seven  of  which  I  operated  upon,  this  communica- 
tion is  written  to  correct  these  fallacies. 

1.  The  Roentgen-ray  Shadow.  As  may  be  demonstrated  by 
radiographs  after  operation  {vide  infra)  a  much  thickened  bursal 
wall  casts  no  shadow,  and  with  the  removal  of  the  calcareous  deposit 
the  shadow  disappears. 

2,  The  Calcareous  Deposit.  This  ia  not  in  but  entirely 
beneath  the  bursa,  in  or  in  and  upon  the  -supraspinatus  tendon  or, 

'  Od  StlR  and  Paiiiful  Shoulders;  The  Anatomy  of  the  Subdeltaid  or  Suhacronu&l 
Bursa  nod  its  Clinical  Importance;  Subdeltoid  Bursitis,  Boston  Med.  and  Hurg. 
Jour..  1906,  cliv.  613.  Bursitis  Subaccomialis  or  Periarlhritis  of  Ihe  Shoulder-joint 
(Subdeltoid  Bursitis).  Boston  Mod.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  tweiiiuing  October  22.  1908, 
clix.  "Stiff  and  Painful  Shoulders"  as  Explained  hy  Subacromial  BuTsilisand  Partial 
Rupture  of  the  Tendon  of  tbe  Supraspioatus.  Bostoo  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1911, 
cliv,  115. 
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occasionally,  the  infraspinatus  near  its  insertion.  To  be  sure 
Painter,'  who  was  the  first  to  record  the  calcareous  formation  in 
subacromial  bursitis,  reported  four  cases  with  shadows  in  the 
radiographs,  in  two  of  which,  he  says,  the  bursa  contained  lime- 
bearing,  cheesy  material.  But  in  the  other  two  he  found  no  deposit 
in  the  bursa,  did  not  look  beneath  it,  and  assumed  that  the  shadow 
was  produced  by  the  thickened  bursal  wall,  which  he  excised — an 
assumption  which  he  failed  to  control  by  a  subsequent  radiograph. 
Codman  was  present  at  one  of  Painter's  operations,  and  noted  in 
his  own  article'  that  the  calcareous  material  seemed  to  him  to 
have  come  from  beneath  the  bursa.  He  reported^  three  cases 
operated  upon  bj'  himself,  in  all  of  which  the  deposit  lay  just  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  bursa.  It  is  not  difficult  for  one  who  has  performed 
the  operation  to  understand  why  Painter  made  this  fault;-  obser- 
vation. If  the  dissection  is  not  made  with  this  point  in  mind  it  is 
easy,  especially  in  adherent  cases,  to  inadvertently  cut  into  the 
floor  of  the  bursa  with  the  same  incision  that  divides  its  roof,  thus 
allowing  the  often  cheesy  deposit  beneath  to  flow  out  apparently 
from  within  the  bursa. 

My  series  of  seven  operations  amply  corroborates  Codman 's  find- 
ing and  the  observation,  in  a  single  case,  of  Wrede.*  In  three  of 
mj-  cases  the  deposit  lay  on  the  suprasptnatus  tendon  and  under- 
neath the  bursal  floor.  In  one  case  it  was  completely  imbedded  in 
the  infraspinaivs  tendon  near  its  insertion  in  the  tuberosity.  In 
three  cases  it  was  entirely  concealed  in  the  supraspinatus  tendon 
—one  (semifluid)  near,  and  two  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
its  insertion.  In  three  of  these  cases  of  intratendinous  deposit  and 
in  one  of  extratendinous  location  (Fig.  3),  the  material  was  drj', 
gritty,  and  composed  of  rough,  sand-like  granules,  in  color  and 
appearance  much  resembling  shad  roe  or  yellow  tartar  when 
scraped  from  the  teeth.  Here  and  there  in  the  mass  may  sometimes 
be  found  slightly  larger,  smooth  bodies  resembling  miniature  sesa- 
moid bones.  An  analysis  of  all  these  tiny  bodies  from  one  case, 
made  by  Dr.  S.  Bookman,  physiological  chemist  to  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  showed  them  to  be  composed  "chiefly  of  calcium  oxalate, 
with  smaller  amounts  of  calcium  carbonate,  magnesium  carbonate, 
blood  fibrin,  and  serum  albumin. "  The  calcium  salts  vary,  however, 
in  their  presence  and  propyortions. 

In  the  other  three  cases,  one  acute  (16  days)  and  two  chronic 
(several  months),  the  deposit  was  semifluid— small  and  whitish 
in  two  cases,  large  and  yellowish  in  one  case.  These  are  the 
accumulations  that  Codman  quite  pictorialiy  describes  as  "wen- 

>  Subdeltoid  Bursitis,  Boaton  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1907,  clvi,  343. 
■  Codman,  loc.  oit.,  second  article. 

'  Codmao,  loc.  cit.,  second  and  third  articles. 

>  Ueber  Kalkablagening  in  der  Umgebung  dea  SchulterKelcoks  und  ihre  Bctie- 
Jjunsea  lur  Pcriarthritia  ucapulo-hunieraliij.  Arcl).  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1912,  xcix,  259. 
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like."  He  is  wrong,  however,  in  referring  to  them  as  cysts  and  in 
speaking  of  their  sac.  They  are  not  cysts,  and  in  neither  the  extra- 
nor  the  intratendinous  variety  has  the  deposit  any  sac  or  limiting 
membrane.  The  semifluid  material  from  a  case  of  four  months' 
duration,  examined  by  Dr.  Celier,  associate  in  pathology  to  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  was  found  microscopically  to  consist  of  "broken- 
down  cellular  material,  many  fat  cells,  a  small  amount  of  lime; 
no  leukoc jles ;  no  tubercle  bacilli  or  other  bacteria  in  spreads; 
cultures  sterile  after  seventy-two  hours;  guinea-pig  inoculation, 
negative."  Baer*  stated,  however,  that  "if  the  process  is  a  tuber- 
culous one  the  ca\'ity  may  be  filled  with  a  dense,  cheesy  material, " 
which  we  know  now  to  be  an  error,  as  well  as  is  his  statement  tliat 
"  when  the  bursa  is  replaced  by  dense  scar  tissue  there  is  a  shadow 


to  be  seen  in  the  radiographs."    When  yellow  and  quite  fluid,  the 
material  b  easily  mistaken  for  pus,  as  by  Cumston.' 

The  roentgen-ray  appearances  of  these  deposits  vary.  The 
shadow  is  usually  close  to  or  even  in  contact  with  that  of  the 
greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  but  it  may  be  at  some  distance 
from  the  tuberosity  in  the  line  of  the  supraspinatus,  or  separated 
by  a  wide  space  from  the  bone  margin.  The  shadow  may  be  very 
small  (Kg.  1)  or  quite  large  (Fig.  2,  from  a  case  in  which  the  cal- 
careous material  removed  would  thickly  cover  a  fifty-cent  piece). 
Usually  single,  the  deposit  is  sometimes  multiple  (Fig,  3).   The  dry 

•operative  Treatment  of  Subdeltoid  Buisitis,  Bull.  Jobiu  Hopkins  Hospital, 
June,  July.  1907.  p.  282. 

'Acute  SuppurstiDg  Bursitis  ol  the  Subdeltoid  Bur&a.  Annuls  of  Surgery,  1013, 
Ivii.  143. 
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deposits  correspond  in  size  with  their  shadows.    The  fluid  deposits, 
containing  but  a  relatively  small  amount  of  fime,  are  much  larger 


Fio.  Z. — UnuBually  large,  cap-like,  dry  citratcDdinous  depoait. 

than  their  shadows.    Thus  in  the  case  of  which  Fig.  1  is  the  radio- 
graph the  deposit  was  the  size  of  a  finger-nail. 

Not  is  the  lime  formation  a  slow  or  late  process.  In  the  acute 
case  referred  to  its  presence  was  revealed  by  the  radiograph  ten 
days  after  the  undoubted  trauma  that  originated  the  symptoms 


Fia.  3.— Multiple  eolca 


{lurch  of  the  body  while  hanging  to  a  street-ear  strap),   and  it  was 
demonstrated  at  the  operation  six   days  later.     In  another  acute 
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case  two  large  shadows  were  shown  by  the  roentgeiK^am  eleven 
days  after  a  fall  on  (?)  the  shoulder,  and  these  two  dry  calca- 
reous deposits  were  removed  from  within  the  suprasplnatus  tendon 
on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  injury.  In  another  case  a  deposit 
was  found  by  the  roentgen  rays  on  the  fifth  day  after  trauma. 

In  none  of  my  cases  (all,  however,  operated  upon  within  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  onset)  was  there  any  infiltrating  calcification 
of  the  tendon,  or  ossification.  The  deposit  occurs  in  a  discrete 
mass  or  masses,  readily  removable  with  a  blunt  spoon. 

In  all  three  cases  of  extratendinous  deposit  I  found  a  snmll  trans- 
verse tear  in  the  supraspinatus  near  its  insertion,  such  as  Codman* 
so  clearly  describes,  without  deposit,  as  associated  with  the  bursitis. 
The  rupture  was  of  variable  depth,  in  one  case  extending  through 
the  thickness  of  the  tendon  and  exposing  the  joint  capsule.  Within 
the  rent  lay  more  of  the  deposit.  In  one  of  these,  an  acute  case, 
both  the  infra-  and  the  supraspinatus  tendons  were  swollen  and 
deeply  hemorrhagic.  In  the  four  cases  in  which  the  mass  of  lime 
salts  was  concealed  within  it,  the  surface  of  the  tendon  appeared 
normal. 

As  a  result  of  contusion  or  tear  of  the  tendon,  there  is  a  formation 
of  granulation  tissue,  necrosis  of  tendon  substance  and  deposition 
of  lime.  This  corresponds  with  the  histologic  findings,  to  be  pub- 
lished, in  sections  made  from  tendon  fragments  of  my  cases  by  Dr. 
E.  Moschcowitz,  pathologist  to  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  New  York. 
The  deposition  of  lime  in  necrosed  and  inert  tissues  is  a  common 
phenomenon  in  pathology,  e.  g.,  in  tuberculous  processes,  scars, 
corpora  Albicantia,  etc.  But  its  frequent,  early,  sometimes  mul- 
tiple appearance  in  the  spinatus  tendons  after  mild  traumata  has 
no  parallel,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  human  body.  Its  imique  features 
present  several  interesting  problems  in  the  pathology  of  tendon 
injuries  and  of  lime  formation,  the  elucidation  of  some  of  which 
I  hope  to  publish  later. 

3.  TiiE  Etiology.  The  condition  is  one  of  adult  life.  The 
assumption  of  a  bacterial  or  toxic  origin  for  subacromial  bursitis 
has  never  been  substantiated  by  any  evidence.  If  such  an  etiology 
were  common,  we  ought  to  find  a  similar  affection  in  the  olecranon, 
trochanteric,  quadriceps,  and  other  burste. 

Excluding  the  rare  tuberculous  form  described  by  Bilhaut* 
(of  which  I  have  seen  but  a  single  instance),  and  the  purulent  type, 
.occasionally  occurring  metastatically  in  septic  processes  (of  which 
I  have  operated  upon  three  cases),  I  believe  that  subacromial  bursi- 
tis is  of  traumatic  origin,  and  that  it  is  produced  by  bruising  the 
structure  between  the  acromion  and  the  greater  tuberosity  (over 
which  latter  the  adhesions  and  the  thickening  of  the  bursal  wall 

*  Loc.  cit..  second  tirtiole. 

*  ObaerratioDS  de  Kyste  &  Grains  Riiiformes  de  la  Bourse  Seccuse  Sous-del- 
tnidierme,  Ann.  d'OrOiop.  et  de  Chii.  prat.,  1892,  cxciii.  6. 
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ate  most  often  found).  When,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  irnder- 
lying  tendon  is  likewise  contused  or  torn,  the  lime  salts  deposit 
in  the  area  of  necrosis  that  develops  in  this  poorly  vascularized 
tissue.  Compression  of  the  bursa  and  tendon  between  tuberosity 
and  acromion  is  easily  demonstrable  at  operation  by  abducting 
the  arm. 

To  be  sure,  a  history  of  injury  is  often  obtained  with  diflSculty 
and  sometimes  not  at  all.  This  is  because  the  trauma  is  usually 
a  comparatively  mild  form  of  internal  violence,  such  as  hanging 
from  a  ear-strap  or  flying  ring,  throwing  the  weight  of  the  body 
on  the  outstretdied  arm  while  scrubbing  the  floor,  or  forcibly 
abducting  the  arm  to  throw  a  ball  or  to  strike  at  an  object  with  a 
stick.  Such  common  movements  are  often  not  associated  by  the 
patient  with  his  developing  shoulder  disability,  not  only  because 
they  are  so  commonly  performed  but  also  because  the  pain,  aad 
especially  the  stiffness,  may  not  seriously  attract  his  attention 
for  a  few  days  thereafter.  But  we  must  not  depend  entirely  upon 
careful  anamneses  of  these  cases  for  evidence  that  such  forms  of 
internal  violence  can  seriously  injure  the  bursa  and  the  tendon. 
Codman"  has  reported  two  cases  he  operated  upon  of  complete 
rupture  of  the  supraspinatus  tendon  and  tear  of  the  bursal  floor, 
produced,  respectively,  by  throwing  a  heavy  blanket  over  a  clothes- 
line, and  by  tightening  a  saddle-girth.  In  both  cases  something 
was  felt  to  snap  in  the  shoulder,  and  the  arm  fell  limp. 

Another,  still  milder  form  of  internal  violence  has  been  described 
as  causative  of  subacromial  bursitis,  and  I  have  a  few  probable 
instances  in  my  own  series.  This  conasts  in  repeatedly  performed 
occupational  movements,  such  as  cello-playing,  hammering,  and 
machine  operating.  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  however,  that  in  these 
cases  the  real  cause  was  not  some  unduly  for<nbIe  abduction  move- 
ment. 

Two  types  of  external  violence  are  also  productive  of  subacromial 
bursitis.  One  of  these  is  a  fall  upon  the  outstretched  arm,  which, 
it  would  seem,  jams  the  head  of  the  humerus  against  the  acromion 
process,  bruising  bursa  and  tendon.  The  other  is  a  fall  or  blow  on 
the  deltoid  region.  This  latter  injury  may  cause  an  irritation  of 
the  subdeltoid  portion  of  the  bursa,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not 
very  apt  to  tear  the  supraspinatus  tendon.  It  may  and  often  does, 
however,  cause  a  tearing  out  of  a  portion  of  tiie  supraspinatus 
insertion,  i.  e.,  a  small  fracture  of  the  greater  tuberosity;  and  this 
condition  closely  simulates,  clinically  and  radiographically,  buratia 
with  calcareous  deposit. 

4.  CoNCEHNiNG  SWELLING.  In  the  early  stage  there  is  probably 
always  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  bursa  (Flint"  aspirated  3 

'<>  Complete  Rupture  of  the  Supraapinatua  Tendoii:  Operative  Treatment  with 
Report  of  Two  Succewful  Cases,  Boston  Med.  and  gurg.  Jour.,  1911,  cUdr,  708. 

"  Acute  Traumatic  Subdeltoid  Bursitis,  a  New  and  Simple  Treatment,  Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Amoc.,  1913,  li,  1224. 
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to  4  ccm.  in  two  acute  cases);  and  sometimes  this  is  sufficient 
in  amount  to  produce  an  appreciable  swelling  in  the  deltoid 
r^ion.  In  the  later  stage  (and  it  is  very  often  after  several  weeks 
or  months  that  the  patient  first  seeks  reiieO  there  is,  in  my  ex- 
perience, no  swelling  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  there  may  be 
a  decided  flattening  of  the  deltoid  from  atrophy  of  that  muscle, 
with  which  there  may  also  be  atrophy  of  the  spinati.  The  electrical 
reactions  remain  normal,  however. 

5.  Point  of  Tenderness;  Diagnosis.  In  easily  recognized 
cases  there  is,  indeed,  localized  tenderness  over  the  outer  aspect 
of  the  shoulder  just  below  the  acromion.  But  most  instances  of 
subacromial  bursitis,  in  my  experience,  are  not  "typical,"  and  I 
have  found  this  sign  as  often  absent  as  present.  It  is  absent  some- 
times even  in  acute  cases.  Nor  is  the  sign  pathognomonic.  It 
may  be  one  of  several  points  of  tenderness  in  some  other  form  of 
shoulder  disability,  or  even  when  this  is  the  only  tender  spot,  it 
may  be  a  manifestation  of  a  fracture  of  the  tuberosity,  an  inflam- 
matory process  in  the  bone  or  periosteum  (tuberculosis,  syphilis), 
etc. 

The  site  of  tenderness  I  find  most  constant  in  subacromial  bursitis 
is  anterioriy,  oner  Ike  lesser  tuberosity,  or  a  little  above  it;  but  this, 
too,  is  not  pathognomonic.  Sometimes  the  only,  or  the  greatest 
tenderness  b  posteriorly,  over  the  line  of  the  infraspinatus.  In 
some  cases  of  long  duration  there  is  no  point  of  noteworthy 
tenderness. 

Dawbam's  sign — disappearance  of  the  typical  point  of  tenderness 
when  the  bursa  is  carried  under  the  acromion  by  abducting  the  arm 
— I  find  only  occasionally  positive.  This  tenderness,  when  it  is 
present,  very  often  does  not  thus  disappear. 

A  sign  I  described" — pain  referred  to  the  outer  deltoid  region 
on  gently  pressing  the  circumflex  nerve  against  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  humerus — is  also  only  occasionally  present.  Greater  or 
less  limitation  of  abduction  and  of  internal  rotation  is  a  striking 
feature  of  the  typical  cases.  But  I  have  found  dense  adhesions  in 
the  bursa  of  two  who  could  abduct  and  rotate  the  arm  fully, 
although  with  some  effort.  I  have  radiographs,  too,  showing  large 
calcareous  deposits  in  patients  who  complained  oidy  of  annoying 
puns  in  the  shoulder,  and  had  had  no  limitation  of  motion  in  any 
direction. 

Of  the  typical  cases  the  signs  and  symptoms  have  been  admirably 
described  by  Codman"  (although  his  classification  into  three  types 
is  open  to  criticism)  and,  less  fiilly,  by  others.  Of  the  larger  number 
of  less  characteristic  and  atypical  cases  the  diagnosis  is  to  be 
made,  not  by  a  few  clear-cut  signs  and  symptoms,  but  by:  a  carrful 

"Brickner,   W.   M.,   Shoulder  DiaAbility   (Stiff  and   Painful  Shoulder),  Amer. 
Jour.  Surg.,  1912,  xzvi,  196. 
>*  Loc  cit.,  second  uiicle. 
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history  of  the  onset  and  development;  an  inquiry  concerning 
traumata  of  the  kinds  above  described;  a  consideration  of  the 
incidence,  location,  and  radiation  of  the  pain,  and  its  behavior  at 
night  and  on  resting  the  arm;  a  painstaking  inspection  and  palpa- 
tion of  both  shoulder  girdles;  tests  of  all  the  shoulder  movements, 
active  and  passive;  the  exclusion  of  such  lesions  as  arthritis,  cervical 
rib,  bone  inflammations,  true  brachial  neuritis  (extensive  brachial 
neuralgia  may  be  due  to  subacromial  bursitis),  and  forms  of 
shoulder  disability  other  than  bursitb;  and,  dually,  roentgen-ray 
examination. 

A  radiograph  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  cases.  When 
a  bursitis  has  been  diagnosed  clinically,  the  picture  may  show, 
instead,  a  localized  periostitis,  tuberculosis  or  syphihs  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  a  small  fracture,  or  other  lesion.  Per  contra,  in 
cases  in  which  the  signs  and  symptoms  suggest  some  other  form  of 
shoulder  disability  the  roentgen-ray  plate  may  reveal  tell-tale 
calcareous  deposits.  A  normal  radiographic  appearance  of  course 
does  not  exclude  a  bursitis  without  lime  deposit. 

6.  "Excision  of  the  Bursa;"  Operative  Treatment.  I 
shall  not  here  describe  the  non-operative  treatment  nor,  in  detail, 
the  indications  for  operation.  In  acute  cases,  if  there  are  severe 
and  increasing  pain  and  loss  of  function  and  a  radiograph  shows 
lime  formation,  open  operation  affords  the  promptest  relief;  indeed, 
if  I  may  generalize  from  two  cases,  it  speedily  aborts  a  condi- 
tion that  would  otherwise  be  very  prolonged.  In  less  severe  acute 
cases,  without  evidence  of  tendon  injury,  treatment  by  rest,  pref- 
erably in  bed,  with  the  arm  abducted,  should  be  given  a  full  trial." 
In  long-standing  cases  much  can  often  be  done  by  persistent  con- 
servative measures;  but  none  of  my  cases  with  lime  deposits  has 
been  relieved  of  pain  except  those  operated  upon.  If  the  pain  and 
loss  of  function  seriously  interfere  with  sleep  and  work,  if  the 
muscles  are  undergoing  atrophy  and,  especially,  if  there  is  a  deposit, 
operation  provides  the  surest  means  of  early  cure.  The  breaking 
of  bursal  adhesions  under  narcosis  is  a  more  uncertain  and  far  more 
risky  procedure  for,  as  Codman"  reports,  it  is  not  without  danger 
to  the  large  vessels,  the  brachial  plexus,  the  muscles,  and,  I  would 
add,  the  bone  itself. 

The  recommendation  in  text-books  to  "excise  the  entire  bursa" 
is  evidently  based  on  this  advice  in  the  articles  of  Baer  and  Fainter, 
each  of  whom  reports  cases  in  which  they  performed  this  operation. 
They  both  speak  of  the  bursa  as  "the  size  of  a  silver  half-dollar" 
and  refer  to  its  apparently  easy  removal  through  a  five-centimeter 
incision,  by  Painter,  through  "an  incision  of  small  extent,"  by  Baer. 
It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  they  had  merely  excised  the  sub- 
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deltoid  portion,  which  is  still  rather  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
separate  sac.  Kuster"  had  previously  shown,  and  Codman  has 
subsequently  emphasized,  that  this  is  not  so. 

The  subacromial  is  one  of  the  largest  bursie  in  the  body.  Above, 
it  is  adherent  to  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion  process  and  the 
coraco-acromial  ligament,  wherefrom  it  is  reflected  onto  the  joint 
capsule.  Below,  it  is  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  extending  fully  one  and  a  half  inches  distad  to  the  greater 
tuberosity.  Anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  it  encircles  almost  one- 
halt  the  circumference  of  the  humerus,  and  is  attached  by  its  under 
surface  to  the  bone,  the  joint  capsule,  the  biceps  sheath  and  the 
tendons  of  the  subscapularis  and  the  spinati.  Surely  the  complete 
removal  of  this  extensive,  intimately  attached  structure  would 
be  an  imposing  task!  For  an  attempt  to  perform  it  I  can  conceive 
but  a  single  indication^tuberculosis. 

The  removal  of  even  the  subdeltoid  portion  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
quite  unnecessary^ — theoretically,  because  a  person  ought  to  have 
as  good  function  with  a  thickened  bursal  area  as  with  an  absence 
of  that  lubricating  surface;  practically,  hecause,  in  my  experience, 
there  are  prompt  relief  of  pain  and  early  restoration  of  function 
after  the  following  operation. 

Operation.  The  patient  is  turned  partlj'  on  his  side,  and  a 
cushion  is  placed  under  the  affected  shoulder  to  conveniently  expose 
its  outer  surface.  The  forearm  and  hand,  which  may  be  laid  across 
the  body,  are  wrapped  in  sterile  towels  or  pillowcase  so  that,  if 
necessary,  an  assistant  can  manipulate  the  extremity. 

A  two-and-a-half-  to  three-inch  vertical  incision  is  made  from 
the  outer  border  of  the  aeromion  process  downward  over  the  greater 
tuberosity,  i.  e.,  toward  the  external  condyle  (Fig.  4).  The  exposed 
deltoid  muscle  is  split  in  the  same  line,  largely  by  blunt,  partly 
by  sharp  dissection.  Ketraction  of  the  muscle  exposes  the  roof  of 
the  bursa.  This  is  drawn  up,  away  from  the  bone,  with  two  for- 
ceps, and  freely  divided  between  them,  in  the  line  of  the  muscle 
incision  (Fig.  5),  With  retractors  in  the  bursa  its  interior  is  thus 
freely  exposed  where  it  is  usually  most  affected,  viz.,  over  the 
greater  tuberosity  (Fig.  6).  Adhesive  strands  or  bands  are  divided 
with  scissors  or  excised.  "Villous"  or  "papilloma-like"  masses, 
as  described  by  Painter  and  Codman,  if  found,  are  cut  away.  With 
curved  scissors,  concavity  toward  the  humerus,  the  sac  is  then 
explored  below  (toward  the  deltoid  insertion),  anteriorly,  poste- 
riorly, and  above  (under  the  acromion),  and  any  further  adhesions 
are  divided.  The  bursa  is  then  explored  with  the  finger,  the  arm 
being  rotated  backward,  then  forward,  and  pulled  down  upon,  to 
facilitate  this  palpation,  if  necessary.     At  the  site  of  maximum 

triarthritii  Htunero-Scapulnria) ,  Aich.  f.  klin. 
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injury  the  bursal  wall  may  be  more  or  les3  thickened.    I  have  not 
seen  it  thick  enough  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  excising  even  small 


Fig.  4.— The  incuion.     The  lateral-Bupine  poBkion  of  the  patiei 


The  floor  of  the  bursa  is  now  incised,  in  the  same  dissection  line, 
over  the  greater  tuberosity  and  the  supraspinatus  insertion,  and 
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dissected  up  from  the  tendon.  If  a  deposit,  fluid  or  solid,  is  thus 
found,  it  is  removed  with  a  blunt  spoon  (Fig.  7).  The  tendon  thus 
exposed  will  reveal  a  superficial  injury  or  a  distinct  small  trans- 


Fio.  6. — The  bursa  is  held  open  and  adheBions  are  divided. 


Pla.  7. — The  floor  of  the  bursa  ia  incised,  dissccl^d  up  hi 
t«iidiaous  deposit  ia  removed  with  a  spoon.  The  small  tear 
after  trimminK  the  edfM. 
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verse  tear,  within  which  is  more  of  the  solid  or  cheesy  material. 
The  edges  of  the  rent  are  trimmed  with  a  scalpel  to  remove  adher- 
ing granules  and  frajed  fibers.    The  tendon  wound  is  then  closed 


Fio.  8. — Tlie  diviilcd  floor  of  the  bursa  ia  retracted.    The  supraspinatus  tendon  is  ^ 

B|»tit  and  held  open  and  the  intrntendinouB  deposit  ia  remo(-ed.     The  split  tendon  ■ 

ia  reuniird  with  chromiriied  eatgut  autnres  after  trimming  away  the  fibers  mir-  ' 

mundiiiB  the  lime.                                                                                                               '  J 


3  divided  floor  and  ita  roof. 
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with  a  couple  of  vertically  placed  chromicized  catgut  stitches  (Fig, 
7).  If  no  extratendinous  deposit  is  found,  the  supraspinatus  tendon 
is  openedaxiallyatthepointsuggestedbythe  roentgenogram,  if  neces- 
sary enlarging  upward  the  incision  in  the  floor  of  the  bursa.  The 
tendon  wound  is  retracted  and  the  deposit  is  spooned  out  (Fig.  8). 
The  tissue  immediately  surrounding  the  deposit  is  trimmed  away 
with  the  granules  adhering  to  it.  The  tendon  is  sutured  with 
transverse  stitches  of  cliromicized  catgut  (Fig.  8).  If  no  deposit  is 
found  in  the  supraspinatus  the  infraspinatus  is  opened,  axialiy,  and 
the  material  removed  therefrom  in  the  same  way. 

The  above  paragraph  refers  to  those  cases  in  which  the  roentgeno- 
gram shows  a  shadow  or  shadows.   In  all  cases,  however,  I  think  it 


Fill.  10.— Th<!  arm  ia  kept  in  ahdiiclion  by  a  light  plaater-of-Parifl  Hpica. 

worth  while  to  examine  the  tendons  for  a  possible  tear,  through  a 
small  incision  in  the  floor  of  the  bursa. 

The  incision  in  the  bursal  floor  is  closed  with  fine  catgut  sutures. 
In  some  cases  of  very  adherent 'extratendinous  deposit,  these  cut 
edges  of  the  bursa  are  so  frayed  at  this  site,  after  it  has  been 
dissected  up,  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  approximated  over  the 
tuberosity. 

A  thin  layer  of  vaseline  is  spread  over  the  lining  of  the  sac  with 
the  gloved  finger  or  a  smooth  instrument.  No  small  lump  of  the 
lubricant  is  left  in,  lest,  by  encjstment,  it  might  cause  adhesions. 
In  spite  of  this  theoretical  objection  to  the  vaseline,  I  have  found 
that  it  behaves  well  in  these  cases,  and  I  believe  that  it  probably 
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prevents  the  immediate  reformation  of  the  adhesions.  The  roof 
of  the  bursa  is  sutured  completely  with  catgut  (Fig.  9).  Codman 
thinks  it  advisable  to  leave  both  layers  of  the  sac  unsutured  30 
that  fluids  may  drain  through.  I  see  no  advantage  in  this  practice; 
it  has  the  perhaps  theoretical  objection  that  through  gaps  in  the 
bursa  adjacent  structures  may  become  adherent  to  the  opposite 
wall. 

The  deltoid  muscle  is  allowed  to  fall  t<^thet.  I  usually  insert 
a  few  catgut  stitches.  The  skin  wound  is  dosed  without  drainage. 
The  arm  is  dressed  in  abduction  of  about  120  degrees,  in  a  light 
plaster-of-Paris  spica  (Fig.  10). 

The  abduction  is  continued  until  the  first  dressing — eight  to 
ten  days.  Painter  sees  no  advantage  in  the  primary  abduction 
and  Codman  abandoned  it.  I  think  it  quite  important.  It  relaxes 
the  sutured  supraspinatus;  it  relaxes  the  bursal  walls  and  puts 
them  in  the  position  of  maximum  separation;  it  stretches  the  con- 
tracted periarticular  structures  (muscles  chiefly),  and  assures  at 
once  a  certain  amount  of  abduction  capacity,  thus,  I  believe,  reduc- 
ing the  period  of  after-treatment.  It  is  a  position  by  no  means 
insupportable,  and  though  some  patients  find  it  irksome,  their 
discomfort  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  service  it  renders. 

After  the  cast  is  removed  the  healed  wound  needs  but  a  bit  of 
gauze  and  adhesive  plaster  or  collodion;  and  the  patient  ia  free 
to  move  his  arm  about.  He  is  instructed  to  move  it  but  little 
and  gently  at  first,  to  rest  it  in  a  sling  when  sore  or  fatigued,  and 
at  night  to  abduct  it  as  much  as  he  comfortably  can  on  pillows, 
or  with  a  bandage  carried  from  the  wTist  to  the  head  of  the  bed. 
In  the  third  week  after  the  operation  more  active  movements  are 
instituted,  if  necessary.  The  length  of  time  needed  for  full  restora- 
tion of  shoulder  function  depends  upon  how  much  and  how  long 
it  had  been  previously  interfered  with.  In  cases  of  moderate 
disability,  cure  may  be  complete,  or  nearly  so,  within  a  month. 
In  more  severe  cases,  it  will  take  two  or  three  months  to  effect 
restoration  otfull  mobility,  by  means  of  light  Indian-club  exercises, 
etc.  Long  after  abduction  is  fully  restored,  there  is  apt  to  persist 
some  limitation  of  internal  rotation  (inability  to  quite  touch  the 
opposite  scapula  across  the  back). 
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THE  CUNICAL  INTEBFRETATION  OF  THE  WASSEBMANH 

REACTION  WITH  SPEQAL  REFEBENCE  TO  CHOLE- 

STERINIZED  ANTIGENS.' 

By  John  A.  Kolmer,  M.D.,  Dh.Ph., 


Jay  F.  Schamberg,  A.B.,  M.D., 


It  is  now  well  proved  that  the  antigen  in  the  Wasaermann 
reaction  is  not  necessarily  biologically  specific,  but  may  be  furn- 
ished by  a  variety  of  different  lipoids  from  normal  or  syphilitic 
tissues.  While  it  is  true  that  extracts  of  a  normal  liver  are  gen- 
erally inferior  to  extracts  of  syphilitic  liver  as  antigen  in  this 
reaction,  it  is  equally  true  that  alcoholic  extracts  of  normal  human 
heart  may  be  equal  or  superior  to  alcoholic  extracts  of  syphilitic 
liver,  indicating  that  alcohol  serves  to  extract  from  heart  muscle 
a  lipoid  similar  in  its  antigenic  properties  at  least  to  that  found 
in  liver  which  is  due  to  the  presence  and  activities  of  Treponema 
pallidum. 

The  serum  of  a  syphilitic  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
an  antibody-like  substance,  which  has  a  great  affinity  for  lipoids 
(lipodotropic),  and  in  a  mixture  with  them  will  cause  the  absorp- 
tion or  fixation  of  complement  to  a  well  marked  degree.  The 
old  conception  of  the  reaction  which  regarded  the  antigen  as 
specific  is  erroneous;  rather  the  ntTture  of  the  antibody  constitutes 
the  specific  character  of  the  reaction  because  of  its  ability  to  absorb 
or  fix  complement  in  the  presence  of  a  lipoid.  This  antibody  or 
"reagin"  will,  however,  react  better  with  some  lipoids  than  with 
others  and  hence  the  necessity  of  finding  that  lipoid  or  combination 
of  lipoidal  substances  which  possesses  most  affinity  or  antigenic 
sensitiveness  for  the  lipoidophilic  antibody  regardless  of  whether 
these  lipoids  are  derived  from  syphilitic  or  normal  tissues.  In 
other  words,  the  main  principle  and  all  that  is  definitely  known 
of  the  syphilitic  reactions  is  that  while  lipoidal  extracts,  as  well 
as  normal  and  luetic  serums,  may  separately  absorb  or  fix  small 
amounts  of  complement,  a  mixture  of  a  suitable  extract  and  syph- 
ilitic serum  is  capable  of  fixing  larger  amounts  of  complement. 
Therefore,  while  the  antigen  is  not  biologically  specific  nor  the 

■  Read  be/ore  the  College  of  Physicians.  PhiladelpbU.  October  8,  1914. 
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antibcxiy  endowed  with  the  property  of  reacting  with  but  one 
lipoidal  substance,  the  Wassennann  reaction  is,  nevertheless, 
highly  specific  because  a  similar  lipoidophilic  antibody  is  found 
practically  in  two  other  diseases,  namely,  frambesia  and  leprosy. 
When  these  may  be  excluded  the  Wassermami  reaction  becomes 
highly  specific  and  one  of  the  best  diagnostic  aids  known  in  modem 
medidne.  Most  efforts  of  late,  therefore,  have  been  made  to 
increase  the  delicacy  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  and  yet  keep  it 
specific  by  attention  to  technical  points  in  the  hemolytic  system 
and  by  attention  to  the  tissue  extract  used  as  antigen. 

Since  Sach's'  originally  proposed  alcoholic  extracts  of  beef 
heart  reinforced  with  cholesterin  as  antigens  in  the  Wassermann 
syphilis  reaction,  most  observers  who  have  employed  these  antigens 
have  reported  them  as  being  quite  sensitive  and  superior  to  all 
others.  Thus  Mcintosh  and  Fildes'  found  cholesterinized  heart 
extracts  much  superior  to  a  plain  extract  of  normal  heart,  to 
alcoholic  extracts  of  sj-philitic  liver  and  to  the  lecithin-cholesterin 
mixture  of  Browning,  and  on  account  of  their  sensitiveness  and 
the  constancy  of  their  qualities  believe  that  they  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  a  standard  antigen.  Walker  and  Swift*  have  reported 
equally  favorable  upon  cholesterin  heart  extracts,  having  found 
them  superior  to  alcoholic  extracts  of  syphilitic  liver,  simple  in 
preparation  and  of  constant  antigenic  value.  One  of  us  (Kolmer) 
with  Laubaugh,  Casselman,  and  Williams*  has  been  interested 
in  this  subject  for  several  years  and  has  made  a  study  of  cholester- 
inized extracts  as  compared  with  a  number  of  other  well-known 
antigens,  particularly  alcoholic  extracts  of  syphilitic  liver  and 
acetone-insoluble  lipoids.  Our  studies  proved  quite  conclusively 
that  a  cholesterinized  alcoholic  extract  of  normal  heart  consti- 
tutes the  most  delicate  antigen  of  the  large  number  of  extracts 
studied,  acetone-insoluble  lipoids  coming  second  and  proving 
the  best  non-cholesterinized  extract.  As  compared  with  alcoholic 
extracts  of  syphilitic  liver  the  cholesterinized  extracts  gave  29.4 
per  cent,  stronger  reactions,  and  what  is  more  important  yielded 
positive  reactions  in  23  per  cent,  of  cases  where  the  reaction  with 
an  alcoholic  extract  of  syphilitic  liver  was  negative.  In  an  analysk 
of  these  cases  it  was  found  that  the  positive  result  was  generally 
correct  and  but  an  expression  of  the  higher  antigenic  sensitiveness 
of  the  cholesterinized  antigens.  This  was  true  in  cases  yielding 
50  per  cent,  or  more  inhibition  of  hemolysis.  In  a  number  of  cases, 
however,  the  cholesterinized  extracts  yielded  25  per  cent,  or  less 
inhibition  of  hemolysis  with  complete  negative  reactions  with 
alcoholic  extracts  of  syphilitic  liver,  and  such  cases  have  given  us 

•  Borl.  kliii.  Wochnachr.,  1911.  xlviii,  2066. 
'  Zlsphr.  f.  Cliemotiiprap.,  OriB.,  1912,  pp.  1.  79. 
'  Jour.  Exiier.  Med.,  1913,  iviii,  75. 
>Archiv.  Int.  Med.,  1913,  xii,  660. 
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much  concern  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  to  be  made  of  the 
results.  Using  the  serums  of  normal  persons  we  found  5  to  10 
per  cent,  of  these  cholesterinized  extracts  would  yield  pseudo- 
reactions  of  about  10  per  cent,  or  less  inhibition  of  hemolysis. 
In  other  words  strong  positive  reactions  with  cholesterinized 
extracts  indicate  the  presence  of  syphilis  even  though  the  reaction 
with  alcoholic  extracts  of  syphilitic  liver  were  clearly  negative; 
but  weak  positive  reactions  are  more  difficult  to  interpret  and  the 
chief  object  of  the  present  communication  deals  with  this  class 
of  reactions  based  upon  a  group  of  cases  tested  with  different 
extracts  and  carefully  studied  from  the  clinical  aspect. 

Additional  reports  upon  cholesterinized  extracts  as  antigens 
in  the  Wassermann  reaction  have  been  made  by  Field,*  Thompson,' 
and  Judd,*  all  of  whom  compared  them  with  other  antigens  as 
alcoholic  extracts  of  syphilitic  liver  and  acetone-insoluble  lipoids, 
and  reported  favorably  upon  the  superior  qualities  of  the  chole- 
sterinized heart  extracts,  Thomas  and  Ivy*  secured  a  relatively 
large  number  of  what  they  considered  pseudo  or  false  positive 
reactions  and  are  opposeci  to  their  use. 

The  main  purposes  of  this  communication  are  fourfold: 

1.  To  further  study  the  antigenic  value  of  cholesterinized 
alcoholic  extracts  of  normal  heart  as  compared  with  alcohohc 
extracts  of  sj'philitic  liver  and  acetone-insoluble  lipoids. 

2.  To  study  with  particular  care  those  cases  reacting  only  with 
cholesterinized  extracts  and  negatively  with  other  antigens  in  order 
to  determine  the  specificity  of  the  reaction  with  cholesterinized 
antigens. 

3.  To  study  the  question  of  weak  positive  reactions  with  chole- 
sterinized extracts  and  the  serums  of  persons  who  deny  syphilitic 
infection  and  who  present  no  evidences  of  the  disease. 

4.  To  study  the  value  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  performed 
with  cholesterinized  extracts  as  ik  control  on  the  treatment  of 
syphilis. 

Technique  and  Method  of  Study.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment among  those  who  have  employed  cholesterinized  •  antigens 
regarding  the  remarkable  sensitivity  and  antigenic  value  of  these 
extracts.  Not  all  observers,  however,  have  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  slight  degrees  of  inhibition  of  hemolysis  with 
an  occasional  serum  from  a  person  who  denies  sj'philitic  infection 
and  who  presents  no  clinical  evidences  of  the  disease,  although 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  rule  out  latent  hereditary  sj-philis 
with  absolute  certainty  in  all  instances. 

Tlie  antihemolytic  activity  of  cholesterin  is  well  known  and 
unless  the  extracts  reenforced  with,  this  substance  are  carefully 
standardized  the  tendency  to  obtain  varying  degrees  of  inhibition 


'Ibid.,  Iiiii,  3(3.  » Ibid.,  Irii„3a3.       , 
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of  hemolysis  nith  normal  serum  becomes  more  and  more  in  evidence. 
In  using  these  extracts,  therefore,  the  first  requirement  is  a  careful 
titration  of  their  antigenic  and  anticomplementary  values;  in 
the  Wassermann  reaction  we  use  two  or  three  times  the  antigenic 
unit  as  one  dose,  providing  that  this  amount  is  at  least  eight  or 
ten  times  less  than  the  anticomplementary  unit. 

If  exactly  one  unit  of  complement  and  one  unit  of  hemolytic 
amboceptor  are  employed  in  a  technique  the  percentage  of  pseudo- 
reactions  with  cholesteriuized  antigens  is  likely  to  be  relatively 
high  because  of  the  natural  antihemolytic  activity  of  cholesterin 
in  addition  to  the  anticomplementary  action  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  and  patient's  serum  themselves.  This  influence  may  be 
overcome  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  by  using  at  least  one  and 
a  half  or  two  units  of  complement  or  hemolytic  amboceptor  in 
conducting  the  reaction.  It  is  important  to  r&member  this  anti- 
hemolytic tendency  of  cholesterin  and  pro\'ide  for  it  in  our  hemo- 
lytic system  if  antigens  reenforced  with  cholesterin  are  being 
employed.  As  expected  old  serums,  those  containing  appreciable 
amounts  of  thermostabile  anticomplementary  bodies,  are  more 
likely  to  show  their  anticomplementary  condition  -with  cholester- 
inized  than  with  plain  extracts. 

With  antigens  which  are  carefully  standardized  at  frequent 
intervals  we  have  for  several  years  used  one  and  a  half  or  two 
units  of  complement  or  hemolytic  amboceptor  in  conducting  the 
Wassermann  reaction.  Our  usual  custom  is  to  use  0.05  c.c.  (1  c.c. 
of  1  to  20  dilution)  of  fresh  guiiiea-pig  serum  as  a  unit  of  comple> 
ment  and  after  titrating  the  hemolytic  amboceptor  with  the  com- 
plements and  corpuscles  used  in  the  day's  work  to  employ  one  and 
a  half  or  two  units  of  the  amboceptor  in  the  antigen  titration  and 
in  the  Wassermann  reactions.  The  results  of  the  reactions  herein 
recorded  were  conducted  in  this  manner.  Even  under  these  con- 
ditions we  have  found  a  small  percentage  of  cases  denying  syphilis 
and  showing  no  clinical  evidences  of  the  disease  to  yield  slight 
(10  per  cent,  or  less)  inhibition  of  hemolysis  with  the  cholesteriuized 
extracts;  possibly  a  portion  of  these  may  have  been  avoided  by 
using  larger  amounts  of  complement  or  amboceptor;  at  least  the 
importance  of  not  using  more  of  the  antigen  than  is  necessary 
and  of  using  more  than  one  unit  of  complement  or  amboceptor  are 
to  be  emphasized. 

The  use  of  multiple  units  of  complement  or  amboceptor  up  to 
two  or  three  units  does  not  appear  to  impair  the  delicacy  of  the 
reaction  of  cholesteriuized  extracts  with  syphilitic  serums  and 
lessens  the  effect  of  the  antihemolytic  action  of  the  cholesterin 
and  the  tendency  for  false  positive  reactions  with  normal  sera. 
It  is  peculiar  of  these  reenforced  extracts  that  when  they  inhibit 
or  fix  complement  with  syphilis  antibody  the  degree  of  fixation  is 
usually  quite  marked  and  not  so  readily  masked  by  an  excess 
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of  complement  or  hemolj-tic  amboceptor  as  when  plain  antigens 
are  employed. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  our  custom  to  use  at  least  three 
different  antigens  with  each  serum  in  conducting  the  Wassennaim 
reaction.  The  two  main  reasons  for  this  practice  are,  first,  to 
better  study  chotesterinized  extracts  as  compared  with  plain 
extracts  with  a  check  upon  the  possibility  of  pseudo-reactions; 
and  secondly,  because  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  lipodo- 
philic  reagin  or  sj'philis  antibody  in  different  serums  concerned 
in  the  Wassermann  reaction,  has  a  different  affinity  for  lipoidal 
extracts,  and  that  these  differences  are  independent  of  any  changes 
in  the  antigens  themselves.  With  the  serum  of  active  syphilis 
most  any  extract  will  serve  to  fix  complement  and  yield  a  positive 
reaction,  but  when  the  amount  of  antibody  is  small,  as  in  long 
standing  or  vigorously  treated  cases,  the  question  of  antigen  and 
technique  becomes  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  in  such 
cases  that  we  have  noted  the  varying  degrees  of  reaction  with 
different  antigens  of  equal  efficiency,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  negative  reaction  with  one  antigen  and  a  positive  with 
the  others.  In  not  a  few  cases  dependence  on  a  single  extract 
would  have  led  to  false  negative  reactions  with  serums  of  cases 
where  treatment  was  being  guided  by  the  serum  reactions.  This 
is  especially  true  of  alcoholic  extracts  of  syphilitic  liver;  less 
true  of  acetone-insoluble  lipoids  and  least  likely  to  occur  with 
cholesterinized  extracts. 

It  is  the  practice  of  one  of  us  (Kolmer)  to  employ  a  cholesterinized 
alcoholic  extract  of  human  or  beef  heart,  an  alcoholic  extract  of 
syphilitic  liver  and  an  extract  of  acetone-insoluble  lipoids  in  eon- 
ducting  the  Wassermann  reaction  with  each  semm.  As  recorded 
by  one  of  us  in  the  paper  previously  mentioned,  acetone-insoluble 
lipoids  was  found  the  best  non-cholesterinized  or  plain  antigen. 
The  results  of  several  hundred  of  reactions  performed  since  then 
substantiate  this  observation.  In  other  words,  we  have  found 
cholesterinized  alcoholic  extracts  of  normal  heart  most  sensitive; 
an  extract  of  acetone-insoluble  lipoids  second  in  the  order  of  anti- 
genic sensitiveness  and  alcoholic  extracts  of  syphilitic  liver  some- 
what less  sensdtive  than  the  other  two. 

Materials  Used  in  This  Study.  Antigens.  Two  kinds  of 
cholesterinized  extracts  were  used,  namely,  alcoholic  extracts 
of  human  and  beef  heart  reenforced  by  the  addition  of  0.4  per 
cent,  pure  cholesterin.  Human  heart  extract  has  been  found 
superior  to  that  of  beef  heart  and  guinea-pig  heart.  An  alcoholic 
extract  of  syphilitic  liver  and  suitable  extracts  of  the  acetone- 
insoluble  lipoids  from  human  and  beef  heart  were  used  in  a  com- 
parative study  with  the  cholesterinized  extracts. 

Serums.  In  all  the  serums  from  434  persons  have  been  tested 
during  the  past  seven  months.    These  were  mostly  secured  from 
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rases  in  private  practice  and  from  the  wards  and  out-patient 
clinics  of  the  Polydinic  Hospital.  In  one  series  are  collected  239 
cases  in  which  a  historj'  and  clinical  diagnosis  ,were  available;  in 
a  second  series  are  listed  175  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  was 
incomplete  or  not  given.  We  have  excluded  from  this  series  all 
cases  which  reacted  with  cholesterinized  extracts  only  because  with- 
out a  history  they  are  not  available  for  critical  study. 

1.  A  general  examination  of  these  series  of  cases  shows  that  with 
214  of  the  414  serums  the  reactions  were  negative  with  all  antigens 
including  the  cholesterinized  extracts.  In  a  further  study  of  the 
question  of  false  positive  reactions  with  cholesterinized  extracts 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  more  detail. 

2.  With  200  senmis  a  positive  reaction  was  observed  with  one 
or  more  of  the  antigens.  With  164  serums  the  reactions  were 
positive  with  all  three  antigens  but  the  degree  of  the  reaction 
was  not  equal  with  all.  Thus  with  82  serums  or  exactly  50  per 
cent,  the  results  are  equal  and  in  the  remaining  50  per  cent,  the 
reactions  with  the  diflerent  extracts  varied  to  some  degree.  These 
are  worthy  of  further  analysis  in  order  to  study  the  relative 
sensitiveness  of  the  different  extracts. 

3.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  these  series  will  suffice  to  show 
the  greater  antigenic  sensitiveness  of  cholesterinized  extracts; 
that  they  serve  to  give  positive  reactions  with  luetic  serums  reacting 
weakly  or  negatively  with  alcoholic  extract  of  syphilitic  liver 
and  acetone-insoluble  lipoids  and  that  the  tendency  to  produce 
pseudoreactions  with  normal  serums  is  slight. 

Antigenic  Value  of  Cholesterinized  Extracts  as  Com- 
pared WITH  Alcoholic  Extracts  of  Syphilitic  Liver.  1,  Of 
155  serums  in  which  a  positive  reaction  was  observed  with  both 
extracts,  in  81  or  52.2  per  cent,  of  cases  the  reactions  were  equal 
in  both. 

2.  In  74  or  47,8  per  cent,  of  cases  the  cholesterinized  extracts 
gave  a  stronger  reaction. 

3.  In  no  instance  were  the  reactions  negative  with  the  choles- 
terinized and  positive  with  the  alcoholic  extracts  of  syphilitic 
liver. 

4.  In  21  or  10.5  per  cent,  of  200  cases  the  reactions  were  positive 
with  the  cholesterinized  extracts  and  negative  with  aJcoholic 
extracts  of  syphilitic  liver.  These  cases  are  worthy  of  further 
study  and  will  be  later  considered  in  detail;  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  while  the  diagnoses  were  mostly  made  in  the  clinics  and  the 
patients  were  not  directly  under  the  observation  of  the  authors,  in 
at  least  14  the  history  strongly  suggested  syphilis. 

Antigenic  Value  of  Cholesterinized  Extracts  as  Com- 
pared WITH  Extracts  of  Acetonf^insoluble  Lipoids.  1.  Of 
109  serums  in  which  a  postive  reaction  was  observed  with  both 
extracts,  in  120  or  71  per  cent,  of  cases  the  reactions  were  equal 
in  both.  ,  -  I 
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2.  In  48  or  28.4  per  cent,  of  cases  the  cholesterinized  extracts 
yielded  stronger  reactions. 

3.  In  only  one  case  (No.  233)  the  reaction  with  a  cholester- 
inized extract  was  very  slightly  weaker  than  that  observed  with 
acetone-insoluble  lipoids. 

4.  In  no  instance  was  a  reaction  negative  with  a  cholesterinized 
extract  and  positive  with  acetone-insoluble  lipoids. 

5.  In  21  cases  or  10.5  per  cent,  the  reactions  were  positive  with 
a  cholesterinized  antigen  and  negative  with  acetone-insoluble 
lipoids. 

In  the  majority  of  these  the  reactions  occurred  with  the  serums 
of  persons  in  whom  the  history  and  findings  were  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  syphilis. 

These  results,  which  correspond  quite  closely  with  those  pre- 
viously reported  by  one  of  us'^  indicate  the  superior  antigenic 
sensitiveness  of  cholesterinized  antigens  as  compared  with  other 
extracts  which  are  in  common  use. 

It  may  be  stated,  therefore,  that  cholesterm  appears  to  have 
a  more  marked  affinity  for  the  lipodophilic  reagui  or  syphilis 
antibody  than  other  lipodal  substances  and  consequently  is  capable 
of  absorbing  or  fixing  complement  with  this  antibody  to  a  well- 
marked  degree.  The  increased  sensitiveness  of  reenforced  antigens 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  antihemoijtic  activities  of  cholesterin  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  the  increased  sensitivity  of  serums  con- 
taining thermostabile  anticomplementary  bodies.  Or  if  the  Wassei^ 
mann  reaction  is  interpreted  as  a  coUoidal  reaction,  cholesterin 
may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  suited  for  the  formation  of  new 
compounds  with  the  sjTihiKs  antibody  with  consequent  absorption 
of  complement  to  a  well-marked  degree.  Whatever  may  be  the 
explanation  the  fact  remains  as  well  proven  that  the  addition 
of  cholesterin  to  alcoholic  extracts  of  normal  organs  and  particulariy 
of  heart  muscle,  increases  the  antigenic  sensitiveness  of  these 
extracts  for  sj-philis  antibody.  The  important  question  at  issue, 
however,  is  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  these  reenforced  extracts 
yielding  false  positive  reactions  with  normal  serums,  that  is,  of  its 
power  to  fix  or  absorb  complement  with  some  constituent  of  normal 
serum  as  is  present  to  a  well-marked  degree  in  normal  rabbit  serum" 
and  increased  as  a  result  of  s>-phihtic  infection.  This  is  the  point 
we  have  studied  with  particular  interest. 

Concerning  the  SpEciFicnr  of  the  Wassermann  Reaction 
WITH  Cholesterinized  Antigens.  As  just  stated,  most  interest 
centres  about  the  small  percentage  of  cases  which  reacted  only 
with  the  cholesterinized  extracts.    In  practice  these  are  the  cases 

"  Kolmer.  J.  A.,  Lsubaugh,  E.  E.,  CaaaelmaD,  A.  J.,  and  Williams,  W.  W.,  Archiv, 
Int.  Med.,  1914,  xii,  660. 

"  Kolmer,  J.  A.,  and  Cauelman,  A.  J.,  Jour.  Med.  Reaearch,  1913,  xxviii,  No. 
2,  p.  369. 
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which  give  us  most  concern  in  the  clinical  interpretation  of  the 
reaction,  eapecially  when  the  degree  of  inhibition  of  hemolysis 
is  shght.  When  there  is  50  per  cent,  or  more  inhibition  of  hemo- 
lysis with  a  cholesterinized  extract  we  regard  the  reaction  as 
poffltive  even  though  the  reactions  with  alcoholic  extracts  of 
syphiUtic  liver  and  acetone-insoluble  lipoids  are  clearly  negative. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  cases  from  the  Polyclinic  Hospital 
and  included  in  one  aeries  which  reacted  only  with  cholesterinized 
extracts.  Cases  234,  235,  236,  237,  238,  and  239  were  observed  in 
the  skin  clinic  of  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  under  the  eye  of  one 
of  the  authors. 

Case  10, — ^W.  E.,  aged  forty-two  years.  Primary  optic  atrophy. 
Had  an  accident  to  one  eye  in  childhood.  At  present  has  Argy!- 
Robertson  pupil.    The  blood  reaction  is  as  follows: 


Case  25.— E.  B,,  aged  two  years.  Diagnosis:  enuresis;  heredi- 
tary syphilis.  Nothing  in  family  history  suggestive  of  lues.  Physical 
examination  shows  occipital  and  cervical  lymphatic  glani^  are 
palpable.  Has  ptosis  of  the  right  eyelid.  Had  suspicious  rash 
during  winter. 


Case  35. — S.  B.,  aged  twenty-one  years.  Diagnosis:  tumor  of 
breast.  Nothing  in  history  suggestive  of  syphilb.  Patient  has  a 
mass  in  the  breast  that  appeared  to  be  tuberculous.  The  blood 
reaction  was  as  follows: 


Case  55. — M.  C,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  Diagnosis:  car- 
cinoma of  liver  or  cirrhosis  of  liver.  Patient  had  failure  of  health 
four  years  previous  to  admission.  Was  married,  had  three  children; 
all  (lied  in  early  life.  One  was  stillborn;  one  died  at  age  of  one  and 
a  half  years  and  one  died  at  age  of  fifteen  years.  Causes  not  stated. 
Father  had  paralysis  before  he  died.  The  blood  reaction  was  as 
follows : 


syphilitic  liwr.  lipoids. 
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Case  85. — H.  S.,  aged  two  years.  Infantile  hemiplegia;  nothing 
in  history  suggesting  lues;  present  sickness  came  on  with  chills, 
fever,  and  convulsions,  followed  by  a  paralysis  of  left  arm  and  leg, 
also  could  not  speak.  Regained  power  of  speech,  but  cannot  walk. 
The  blood  reaction  was  as  follows: 

Cholalerin-  Alcoholic  Acetons- 

iisd  beef  eitnct  of  insolubts 

heut.  lyphilitio  liver.  lipoida. 


Case  106. — H.  R.,  aged  four  years.  Diagnosis:  acute  cardiac 
dilatation  and  chorea.  Nothing  in  family  history  suggestive  of 
lues.  Mother  had  no  miscarriages;  no  stillbirths.  Physical 
examination  shows  that  all  the  superficial  lymphatic  glands  are 
enlarged  and  not  tender.  Present  sickness  began  with  a  chill, 
fever,  and  pain  in  the  wrists.    The  blood  reaction  was  as  follows: 


Case  127. — ^T.  M.,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  Primary  diagnosis: 
locomotor  ataxia;  secondary  diagnosis:  gastritis.  Patient  denied 
any  luetic  infection.  Nothing  in  history  suggesting  sj^ihiiis. 
(There  was  quite  a  dispute  as  to  the  diagnosis  in  this  case.)  Knee- 
jerks  were  quite  suggestive  of  gastric  crises.  Tabes  was  the  diagnosis 
severally  suggested.    The  blood  reaction  is  as  follows: 


Case  134. — ^A.  M.,  aged  fifty-six  years.  Primary  diagnosis: 
acute  dementia;  secondary  diagnosis,  neurasthenia.  Patient  had 
eleven  children,  ail  dead  but  three;  causes  not  stated.  Patient 
complains  of  indefinite  pain  in  all  parts  of  her  body.  The  blood 
reaction  was  as  follows: 

Cboleilerin-  Alcoholic  Acetone. 


Case  168. — S.  G.,  aged  forty-three  years.    Primary  diagnosb: 
osteitis  (luetic?).    Tlie  blood  reaction  was  as  follows: 


Case  174.— R.  G.,  aged  nineteen  years.     Nothing  whatsoever 
in  historj-  suggestive  of  lues.     Patient  suffering  from  nausea,  loss 
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of  weight.  Patient  was  put  on  protiodide  on  July  16,  1914,  but  no 
data  83  to  results  of  the  treatment.  Girl  has  suspicious  patches  on 
ton^e.    The  reaction  of  the  blood  was  as  follows; 

CbolHUrin-  ALcaholie  Aulane- 

iied  b«eF  «itmct  t>t  iuiolublfl 

beut.  (lyphilitic  liver.  lipgiiU. 


Case  200, — E.  H.,  aged  twenty  years.  Diagnosb:  psychosis. 
Nothing  in  history  suggesting  syphilis.  Patient  became  melancholy 
for  no  apparent  cause.  Refused  to  talk,  walk,  or  eat.  Was  afraid 
to  be  touched  and  refused  all  assistance.  Was  in  the  hospital  but 
three  days.  A  complete  family  hbtory  was  not  obtained.  Right- 
sided  paralysis.    The  blood  reaction  was  as  foUoira: 

Cbolflfltaria-  Alcoholic  Aeetam- 

iied  be«f  eittrapt  of  ioaolubls 

beut.  syphilitic  liver.  lipoids. 


Case  201. — B.  D.,  aged  forty-two  years.  Diagnosis:  chronic 
gastritis;  arteriosclerosis.  Pain  in  epigastrium  for  past  year. 
Nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting.  History  of  chancre;  enlarged 
epitrochlear  glands.    The  blood  reaction  was  as  follows: 

CboJecteriD'  Akobolic  Aoolon*- 

iied  beef  eiimct  o(  iuoluUe 

beart.  sypbilitic  liver.  lip<»di- 


Case  205. — M.  T.,  aged  two  months.  Diagnosis:  gastro- 
enteritis and  malnutrition.  Child  healthy  at  birth.  Bottle  fed. 
First  birth.  No  history  of  lues.  Mother  states  that  child  had 
blebs  on  soles  of  feet  and  palms  of  hands  at  birth.  No  skin  erup- 
tion. At  time  patient  was  admitted  there  was  a  distinct  shedding 
of  the  skin  on  the  palmar  and  plantar  surfaces.  The  blood  reaction 
was  as  follows: 

Choleatoria.                                               Aloobolic  Acet4ute- 

iied  beef                                                  eitrset  ol  insotuWe 

hevt-  Bypbilitic  liver.  lipcHik. 
+  +  +  + 

Case  207. — W.  S,,  aged  forty-five  years.  Diagnosis:  carcinoma 
of  stomach.  Nothing  whatsoever  suggestive  of  syphilis  in  the 
history;  however,  there  was  no  negative  statement  as  to  luetic 
infection.    Pain  in  epigastrium.    The  blood  reaction  was  as  follows: 

Cboleeterin-  AlcoboUc  Acettne- 

iied  t>ecf  extract  of  iiHioluble 

bevt.  (jrphilitic  tiver.  lipotcW 


Case  214. — T.  K.,  aged  thirty-six  years.  Diagnosis:  acute 
neuritis.  Nothing  in  history  or  physical  examination  suggesti^^ 
of  sj'philis.    This  patient  was  put  on  KI  gr.  VII  t.i.d.  and  on  the 
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second  day  after  taking  medicine  patient  developed  a  severe  coryza 
which  quickly  cleared  up  upon  withdrawal  of  the  drug.  Pain  in 
legs  about  course  of  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  nerves;  weakness 
after  standing.    The  blood  reaction  is  as  follows: 


Case  234. — I.  A,,  aged  ten  years.  Lues  hereditaria.  Patient 
had  extensive  ulcerative  and  vegetative  lesions  on  the  right  arm 
and  hand.    His  serum  reaction  on  was  as  follows: 


Under  appropriate  specific  improvement  a  striking  improvement 
in  the  eruption  was  brought  about. 

Case  235. — F.  McL.,  aged  fifty  years.  Was  treated  several 
years  ago  for  a  squamous  syphilide  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Had 
been  under  internal  treatment  for  some  years.  On  April  10,  1914, 
his  reaction  was  as  follows: 

Cholealeriu-  Alcoholic  AcatonA- 

iied  humu  eitnct  of  iuoluble 

Imrt.  Byphililic  liver.  lipoids. 


Case  236. — Mrs.  K.  Developed  an  initial  lesion  on  the  lip  in 
April,  1913.  Husband  was  being  treated  for  lues.  This  patient  had 
had  salvarsan  and  mercurial  inunctions.  Her  serum  reactions 
were  as  follows: 

CbolateriD-  Almhalic  Acetonc- 

iud  humtiD  citTBcC  oF  iiuolubla 

besrt.  BVpbilitic  lircr.  lipoidg. 

JUDB  29.  1914                                                    +  -  (D.  H.) 

September  16,  1914                                         ++  -  + 

Case  237. — O.  R.,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  Slight  treatment  at 
the  dispensary  for  pruritus  of  the  genitalia.  It  was  noticed  that  he 
had  luetic  scars  on  the  forehead  and  blood  was  taken  for  a  Wasser- 
mann  reaction. 


Cholalerin- 

Alcoholic 

iwdhumu, 

eitraot  of 

ioMluble 

(yphilitio  Uver. 

lipoid.. 

Case  238. — P.  McG.,  aged  forty-four  years,  presented  himself 
with  an  eruption  upon  the  lower  lip  of  suspicious  character.  Dura- 
tion two  years.  His  Wassermann  reaction  yielded  the  following 
result: 

Cbolnterin-  Alcobolic  Aoctone- 

i»d  human  eitraot  of  iuiolubls 

beATt.  Byphililic  liv«r.  iipoida- 

+++  -  ,- 
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Case  239. — D.  M.,  aged  thirty  years.  Patient  has  been  under 
observation  with  a  rebellious  and  severe  sycosis  vulgaris  involving 
the  cheeks,  chin,  and  lip.  There  is  no  history  of  lues  and  the 
patient's  general  health  is  good.  On  April  2, 1914  his  serum  reacted 
as  follows: 


In  this  case  we  are  not  persuaded  that  the  reaction  indicates 
lues;  the  possibility  of  a  latent  lues  hereditaria,  however,  can  never 
be  quite  eliminated,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  reaction  in  this 
parient  must  remain  open. 

The  list  above  given  representing  ambulatory  hospital  patients 
might  readily  contain  inaccuracies  of  diagnosis  sudi  as  not  in- 
frequently occur  in  dispensary  practice.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
valuable  therefore  to  study  a  series  of  patients  in  private  practice- 
Below  is  appended  a  list  of  20  such  patients  who  have  been  under 
the  observation  of  one  of  the  authors  for  from  one  to  six  years. 
All  of  these  patients  are  luetic  subjects,  and  multiple  serological 
tests  have  been  made  on  practically  ^I.  These  patients  have  shown 
at  times  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  with  the  alcoholic  extracts 
of  syphilitic  liver  and  an  extract  of  acetone-insoluble  lipoids,  but 
have  at  other  times  been  negative  with  these  and  positive  only 
with  the  cholesterimzed  antigens.  The  persistence  of  negative 
Wassermanns  in  these  ceises  would  have  suggested  an  extinction 
of  the  spirochetic  infection  and  consequent  cessation  of  treatment, 
had  not  the  cholesterinized  antigen  been  employed.  Most  of  these 
patients  were  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  stage.  Some  of  these 
patients  after  exhibiting  positive  reactions  only  with  the  choles- 
terinized antigens  later  gave  frank  positives  with  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  syphilitic  liver.  One  patient  with  a  four-year-old  infec- 
tion had  had  several  negative  Wassermanns  reported  by  a  com- 
petent serologist.  He  presented  himself  for  treatment  with  an 
annular  nodular  eruption  upon  the  side  of  the  chin;  he  was  much 
surprised  and  shocked  when  he  was  informed  that  the  patch  was 
syphilitic  for  he  was  hopeful  that  he  had  been  cured.  A  blood  test 
was  again  made  and  was  negative  with  alcoholic*  extract  of  syphilitic 
liver,  but  weakly  positive  with  the  extract  of  sj^ihilitic  liver  and 
strongly  positive  with  the  cholesterinized  extracts,  and  intravenous 
injection  of  salvarsan  effected  a  rapid  disappearance  of  the  patch. 

A  brief  history  of  these  cases  is  appended: 

Case  1. — J.  W.,  aged  thirty-two  years.  Infection  in  1901. 
Treated  by  his  physician  with  internal  remedies  for  two  years. 
He  has  since  July,  1913,  received  ten  intravenous  injections  of 
salvarsan  and  neosalvarsan  and  a  course  of  gray-oil  injections  and 
is  entirely  free  of  any  manifestations  of  disease.  The  record  of 
his  blood  test  is  as  follows: 
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Deoamber  30,  1813              *  *  -  - 

February  1 1,  1914  +  +  +  ....  +  +                      * 

April  27,  1914  +  +  +  -  -  (D.  H.) 

June  13.  1914                       -  -  -(D.  H.)  + 

September  6,  1914  +  +  +  ....  - 

It  will  here  be  seen  that  when  the  patient  caifie  first  under  ob- 
servation the  serum  test  with  the  alcoholic  extract  of  syphilitic 
liver  and  acetone-insoluble  lipoids  was  negative,  with  positive 
reactions  only  with  the  cholesterinized  extracts.  As  indicating 
that  the  latter  tests  meant  spirochetic  activity,  the  tests  later  became 
positive  with  the  other  antigens. 

Case  2. — W.  S.,  aged  fifty-five  years.  Infection  dates  back  to 
early  manhood.  Patient  has  arteriosclerosis.  Wife  treated  ten 
years  ago  for  placques  on  tongue.  The  record  of  the  serum  test 
is  as  follows: 


sitract  if  iotoli^la 

Ayphilific  liver.  lipoida. 

March  4,  1911  ,,,,  ...  Weak  +  Weak  + 

September  20,  1911 
November  24,  1911 
Mfty  23,  1912 
Oclober23,  1912 
Match  14,  1913 
May  8,  1913 

June  12,  1913  +  -|-  -  * 

November  13,  1913  +  ±  _  _ 

June24,1914  +  +  + 

This  patient  has  had  seven  intravenous  injections  of  salvarsan 
and  neosalvarsan,  in  addition  he  received  mercurial  injections. 
His  health  has  been  much  improved.  The  five  tests  above  indicated 
that  are  negative  with  the  alcoholic  extract  of  syphilitic  liver  do 
not  persuade  us  that  infection  is  eradicated. 

Case  3.- — J.  K,,  aged  thirty-three  years.  Infection  dates  back 
five  years.  Had  an  entirely  inadequate  treatment  during  the 
secondary  period.  Patient  came  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  authors 
in  December,  1912.  A  blood  test  taken  about  three  weeks  after 
the  cessation  of  mercurial  inunctions  was  negative.  The  serum 
reactions  are  herewith  appended: 


December  2,  1912 

September  27,  1913  +  +  -|-  + 

April  7. 1914  +  +  + 

June  27.  1914  +  + 


The  first  test  when  the  patient  came  under  our  observation  was 
made  by  a  very  competent  serologist  in  this  city;  it  doubtless  bfid 
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been  influenced  by  the  preceding  treatment.  The  patient  received 
while  under  our  care  thirteen  gray-oil  injections,  five  intravenous 
injections  of  neosalvarsan  and  other  treatment. 

Case  4. — S.  H.,  aged  thirty-two  years.  Had  a  suspicious  sore 
three  years  ago,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  determined  by  his 
physician  at  that  time.  The  patient  came  under  observation  in  the 
autumn  of  1913,  at  which  time  be  had  numerous  ulcerative  lesions 
on  the  thighs  and  legs.    His  blood  reactions  were  as  follows: 

Cholnterin-  Cholestwin-  Alcoholis  AceteiM- 


Tbe  ulcerations  healed  up  under  two  intravenous  injections  of 
neosalvarsan.  The  patient  received  in  all  eight  intravenous  in- 
jections of  neosalvarsan  and  salvarsan  and  eight  gray-oil  injections. 
He  is  at  present  free  of  symptoms,  but  is  still  under  treatment. 

Case  5, — F.  G.,  aged  twenty-six  years.  Had  an  initial  lesion 
followed  by  atypical  secondaries  in  June,  1912.  Received  mercurial 
inunctions  and  other  treatment. 

Cbirfeeterjn-  CholfoWrin-  Ateohrdic                    Aeetma- 

iied  beer  iied  humui  eitrust  of                   imoluble 

bean.  burt,  lypbilitic  liver.                lipoidi. 
March  5.  1913 

September  13.  1913          +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +                   +  +  + 
March  10,  1914 

May  5.  1914                           -  ....  -                           - 

July  19,  1914                        ++  ....  - 

On  September  19,  1913,  he  received  0.45  gram  salvarsan  intra- 
venously, a  second  dose  on  September  28,  1913,  and  a  third  on 
October  3,  1913;  this  was  followed  by  a  course  of  gray-oil  injec- 
tions. Salvarsan  intravenously  on  July  15,  1914  and  July  22,  1914. 
The  patient  is  free  of  symptoms. 

Case  6. — S.  F.,  aged  five  years.  Father  treated  for  affection 
some  years  ago;  child  has  mild  degree  of  luetic  cachexia;  no 
florid  symptoms.    The  blood  reactions  are  as  follows: 

Cbolatetia-  Chi>]fet«jiii-  Alcobolic                   Aflutone- 

iifld  beef  i>ed  bumen  extract  of                  iaeoluble 

beart.                       beart-  B>'pbilitJG  liver.  lipoi^e. 

February  2,  191 1                -  +  f«iiit 

May  23,  1911  

September?,  1911              * 

September  27,  1911, 
while  takiDg  KI 

and  tig.  bichlor.             .                       .  +  + 

ChoteBterin'  Cboleflterin-  Al«Aolia  Acelone- 

iied  beef  iied  bumao  extract  of  insoluble 

beart.  heart.  ■n>bJlitJo  liver.  lipoida. 

December  2,  1912                 *  +  -  — 

September  16.  1913              -  -  -  - 

November  14,  1913              -  -  -  - 

February  11.  1S14                —  — 
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On  May  21,  1914,  the  luetin  test  was  slightly  positive. 

From  October  9,  1911,  to  September  18,  1914,  this  patient 
received  nineteen  gluteal  injections,  each  containing  100  milligrams 
of  salvarsan  tn  oil. 

Case  7. — Miss  H.,  aged  thirty  years;  luetic  infection  in  1909. 
No  active  symptoms  during  past  three  years.  Had  a  positive 
Wassermann  before  presenting  herself  for  treatment.  Received 
intravenous  injections  of  salvarsan  on  March  27,  1913,  April  7, 
1913,  October  27, 1913,  and  November  10, 1913  in  addition  to  other 
treatment.    On  October  1,  1913,  her  serum  test  was: 


The  patient  is  free  of  symptoms  of  lues. 

Case  8. — ^Mrs.  S.,  wife  of  a  patient  (Case  2).    Had  persistent 
placques  on  tongue  over  ten  years  ago. 

Cfaoleaterin-  ChdoalArin.  Alcoholic  Acetone' 

iiedbeel  i»d  huniaii  Htnct  of  insoluble 

bstirt.  beut.  arphilitic  liver.  lipoidg. 


The  patient  received  salvarsan  and  gray-oil  injections,  after 
which  her  reaction  became  negative  with  afl  antigens. 

Cboluteriii-  Cbolnterin-  Alcoholic  Aeetone- 

iied  beef  iied  bumBD  oitnctot  inaoliible 

heart.                       heart.  flyphilitio  liver.  lipoids. 

April  14.  1914                        _                           „  _                           _ 

Case  9,~W,  C,  aged  thirty-six  years.  Initial  lesion  four 
years  ago.  Treated  by  his  physician  with  pills  for  two  years. 
He  then  had  several  negative  Wassermann  reactions.  In  the  late 
Spring  of  1914  he  developed  an  annulonodular  patch  upon  the 
side  of  the  chin  which  was  readily  diagnosed  as  a  syphilide.  His 
blood  at  this  time  gave  the  following  reaction: 

Chdcaterin-  Alcoholic  Acetous- 

iied  buin*ii  eitreot  of  insoluble 

heait.  ayjihilitio  liver.  lipoid*. 

May  21,  1914  +  +  +  -  - 

An  intravenous  injection  of  salvarsan  effected  a  disappearance 
of  the  patch;  this  was  followed  by  two  other  injections;  later  the 
reaction  with  the  alcoholic  extract  of  syphilitic  tiver  became  positive. 

Choleaterio-  Aloohotio  Acetone- 

heart,  syphilitio  liver.  bpoids. 
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The  patient  is  now  free  of  symptoms. 

Case  10. — P.  V,,  aged  fifty-five  years.  Infected  at  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  Very  Httle  early  treatment.  Later  extensive  ulcerations  of 
leg.  Treatment  by  mouth  then  given  for  three  years  by  patient's 
physidan.  This  patient  had  some  neuritic  pains  in  arm.  On 
April  27,  1914,  his  blood  showed  the  following: 


He  was  then  given  three  intravenous  injections  of  salvarsan;  two 
months  later  the  reactions  was  as  follows: 


JuDS  24.  1914 

Since  this  time  further  treatment  has  been  instituted. 

Case  11. — F.  S,,  aged  forty  years.  Infection  at  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  Insufficient  early  treatment.  The  patient  has  pre- 
mature arterial  fibrosis.  He  has  had  five  intravenous  injections 
of  salvarsan,  gray-oil,  and  eacodylate  of  mercury  injections  and 
other  treatment.  He  has  had  negative  serum  reactions  on  a  number 
of  occasions  only  to  be  followed  by  a  swing  to  a  positive  reaction. 
The  reactions  for  the  past  two  years  are  herewith  appended: 


Febniuy  19,  IS13 
April  4,  1913 
June  17,  1913 
November  11,  1913 
February  1,  1914 
May  4,  1914 
July  1 1.  1914 
September  28,  IS14 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  alcoholic  extract  of  syphilitic  liver  and  the 
acetone-insoluble  hpoids  have  given  negative  reactions  for  over  a 
year,  but  with  the  cholesterinized  antigens  the  serum  has  given 
positive  reactions  from  time  to  time.  In  support  of  the  contention 
that  the  latter  indicates  that  the  spirochetal  infections  is  not  ex- 
tinguished may  be  cited  the  fact  that  on  March  20,  1914,  after  the 
Wassermann  had  been  negative  for  almost  a  year,  there  was  a 
strongly  positive  luetin  reaction  and  that  on  May  7, 1914,  the  luetin 
reaction  was  again  positive,  although  this  time  the  lesion  did  not 
go  on  to  pustulation. 

Case  12. — H.  G.,  aged  fortj'-two  years;  infected  over  twenty 
years  ago.     Inadequate  early  treatment.     Patient  has  arterial 
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changes,  loss  of  sexual  power,  and  certain  other  symptoms  sugges- 
tive of  incipient  paresis.  The  complement-fixation  test  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1914,  was  as  follows; 


Several  intravenous  injections  of  salvarsan  have  greatly  improved 
the  patient's  condition. 

C.\SE  13. — A.  F.,  aged  thirty-eight  years;  infection  seven  years 
ago.  Has  been  thoroughly  treated  by  salvarsan  and  mercurial 
injections.    On  June  4,  1913  the  serum  reaction  was: 

Choleaterin-  ChoIceMriD-  Atcoholio  Acetone- 


Case  14. — J.  K.,  a  college  student,  aged  twenty-two  years; 
infected  six  years  ago.  On  October  12,  1912,  the  complement- 
fixation  test  was  as  follows : 

Alcoholic  AcfltoDC- 

eitnict  of  iuDlubla 
ByphiliMc  liver.  lipoids. 

++++  ++++ 

After  treatment  the  reaction  became  negative  on  March  20, 1913. 
On  June  6,  1913,  the  following  reaction  was  obtained: 

CholHterin-  Cholcileria-  Aloohotic  Aotor.B- 

iied  Euincft-iiiB  iied  humui  eitrut  of  iiuolubl* 

heart.  hcert.  lyphilitic  liver-  lipoida. 


The  patient  did  not  return  for  treatment;  in  the  Autumn  of 
1913  he  entered  a  Western  University;  his  blood  examined  at  that 
time  was  frankly  positive  with  the  alcoholic  extract  of  syphilitic 
liver,  according  to  a  communication  received  from  one  of  the 
professors  in  this  institution. 

Case  15. — Dr.  X.,  aged  thirty  years.  Digital  chancre  three 
years  ago.  Intravenous  injections  of  salvarsan  and  other  treatment. 
On  February  28, 1912,  the  serum  reaction  was: 

Choleeterin-  Cholerterin-  Alcoholic  AcelonB- 

hmrt.  heut.  Byphilitic  liver.  lipoidi. 

February  28, 1012  ....  ...  +  + 

M«y9,1912  ....  ,.,,  +  +  +  +  +  + 

June  25,  1912  ,,,,  ..  -  + 

October  24.  1B12  . ,  ...  Weak  +  Weak  + 

December  8,  1913                   -  * 

February  24,  1913  ....  ...  Weak  +  We«k  + 

June  30,  1913  .                           ^  _  - 

October  14,  1913  +  +  +  +  +  +  • 

January  4.  1914  _                           _  _  _ 

February  11.  1914  *.                           _  _  _ 

May  4,  1014                         -  - 
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Treatment  was  continued  as  long  as  positive  reactions  were 
obtained. 

Case  16.— Mrs.  A.,  aged  forty-five  years.  Infection  fifteen 
years  ago.  Had  tertiary  ulcerative  lesions  on  elbow  when  she 
fitst  came  under  observation.  The  patient  was  treated  by  salvarsan 
intravenously  and  mercury  iodides  by  mouth. 


January  19,  1914  ++  +to++  -  -. 

The  patient  lived  out  of  town  and  did  not  continue  the  treatment 
after  the  above  test  was  made.  The  reaction,  however,  indicates 
the  need  of  further  treatment. 

Case  17.— A.  H.,  aged  fifty-three  years.  Infection  sixteen 
years  ago.  Patient  presented  himself  with  a  tertiary  ulceration  of 
cheek.    Intravenous  injections  of  salvarsan  and  internal  treatment. 


Noveniber  II,  1913  +  _  _  - 

The  patient  has  not  returned  for  treatment  since  the  above  test 
was  made. 

Case  18.— Mrs.  W.,  aged  thirty  years.  Husband  treated  for 
lues.  Anemia  and  failure  of  health.  This  patient  has  been  treated 
with  salvarsan  and  mercury.  The  serum  reactions  are  as  follows: 


November  2,  1911                ....  ....  *  + 

November  16,  1B12              ....  ±  Weak  + 

November  25,  1B13            ■■■  to  +  -  -  - 

April  8,  1914                        -  - 

Case  19. — M.   G.,  aged  forty-eight  years.     Infected  twenty 

years  ago;  early   treatment   inadequate.     Recentiy  treated   by 
salvarsan  and  mercury. 


Case  20. — Mrs.  C,  aged  forty-eight  years.  No  history  of  lues.  Has 
had  several  years  recurrent  sores  in  mouth.    The  serum  reaction 

vas  as  follows: 

Chaleaterin-  ChoLoiUriii-  Alcoholic  Antone- 

ii«l  beef  iied  humui  eitrscC  of  inMlublB 

he&rt,  heart.  syphiliiia  liver.  lipcada. 
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A  glute&I  injection  of  salvarsan  was  followed  by  mafked  improve- 
ment. 

Oj  these  41  cases,  no  less  than  20  were  known  to  be  definitely  syphUiiie 
and  in  at  least  14  others  the  diagnosis  of  lues  was  most  probable. 
In  (Aher  words,  in  34  or  about  83  per  cent,  of  these  cases,  the  posidve 
reactions  with  the  cholesterinized  extraet  were  in  aU  probability  correct 
and  an  expression  of  amiinued  spirochetal  acHvUy.  What  is  cif 
great  importance  is  the  fact  that  if  these  extracts  had  not  been  used 
either  a  diagnosis  of  syphilis  would  not  have  been  made  or  treatmeni 
would  have  been  interrupted  before  spirochetal  actimiy  had  ceased. 

In  7  cases,  however,  the  reactions  were  negative  with  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  syphilitic  liver  and  acetone-insoluble  lipoids,  but  weakly 
positive  with  cholesterinized  heart  extracts.  In  none  of  these 
cases,  as  far  as  the  available  records  are  concerned,  was  there 
clinical  evidence  of  syphilis,  although  the  dispensary  physicians 
did  not  record  careful  family  histories  with  the  possibility  of  con- 
genita] syphilb  in  mind. 

These  cases  are  typical  of  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  of 
the  Wassennann  reaction  with  cholesterinized  extracts.  All 
weakly  positive  reactions  with  thesC'antigens  cannot  be  disregarded, 
for  there  is  a  possibility  that  such  reactions  are  true  positive  re- 
actions. EspeciaUy  is  this  true  of  cases  of  syphilis  under  treatment 
and  also  of  cases  of  latent  tertiary  syphilis. 

Not  infrequently  serums  are  encountered  which  react  strongly 
positive  with  cholesterinized  extracts  and  negatively  with  alcoholic 
extracts  of  syphilitic  liver  and  acetone-insoluble  lipoids.  We  have 
found  that  these  are  almost  invariably  from  luetic  persons  and 
have  learned  by  experience  to  interpret  them  as  positive  reactions. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  with  serums  which  react  weakly  with  choles- 
terinized extracts  and  negatively  with  plain  extracts.  According 
to  our  experience  most  of  these  are  from  luetic  persons  and  the 
reactions  are  to  be  regarded  as  positive;  but  this  at  the  present 
time  cannot  be  claimed  for  all  such  reactions  so  that  the  result 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  symptoms  and  a 
physical  examination.  If  there  is  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  syphilis 
we  have  found  it  well  to  administer  antiluetic  treatment,  as  in  several 
instances  persons  yielding  these  doubtful  reactions  have  shown 
marked  improvement  in  their  chnical  condition  followed  in  some 
instances  by  a  stronger  Wassennann  reaction. 

This  is  called  a  "provocative"  reaction  and  is  similar  to  the 
clinical  Jarisch-Herxheimer  reaction.  We  may  state  that  an 
extended  experience  with  cholesterinized  extracts  has  steadily 
increased  our  confidence  in  their  value;  we  desire,  however,  to 
make  a  reservation  concerning  the  possibility  of  cholesterinized 
extracts  delayii^  hemolysis  or  even  yielding  weakly  positive 
reactions  with  the  serums  of  persons  who  are  apparently  non- 
syphilitic. 
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In  the  presence  of  such  a  reaction,  namely,  a  weak  positive  with 
a  cholesterinized  extract  and  clear  negative  with  aicoholic  extract 
of  syphilitic  liver  and  acetone-insoluble  lipoids,  the  result  should 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  history  and  clinical  symptoms  c^ 
the  patient.  If  the  history  is  suggestive  of  lues  the  reaction  should 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  patient  interpreted  as  a  positive;  if  the 
patient  is  a  luetic  subject  under  treatment,  further  treatment 
is  indicated.  In  a  number  of  instances  of  such  reactions  in  persons 
in'  whom  infection  was  denied,  marked  clinical  improvement 
followed  the  administration  of  salvarsan  and  mercury. 

III.  CONCERNTNa  THE  QUESTION  OF  PaEUDOREACTIONS  WITH 
Cholesterinized  Antiqens.  In  a  previous  paper  one  of  us 
had  directed  attention  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  weakly 
pc^tive  reactions  of  10  per  cent,  or  less  inhibition  of  hemolym 
with  5  to  10  per  cent,  normal  serums.  At  that  time  we  were  using 
with  the  cholesterinized  extracts  a  hemolytic  system  which  did  not 
permit  of  a  sufficient  excess  of  complement  or  hemolytic  ambo- 
ceptor to  overcome  the  increased  antihemolytic  action  of  these 
extracts  due  to  the  presence  of  so  much  cholesterin.  As  already 
pointed  out  it  is  necessary  to  carefully  standardize  the  antigen 
and  to  use  ho  more  than  necessary  and  to  use  more  than  a  ^gle 
unit  of  complement  or  hemolytic  amboceptor. 

Of  the  serums  of  434  persons  submitted  for  Wassermann  reaction 
and  induded  in  this  study,  214  reacted  negatively  with  all  antigens 
including  the  cholesterinized  extracts.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  were  luetic  but  the  number  of  negative  reactions  with 
cholesterinized  antigens  and  the  senuns  of  persons  who  were 
apparently  healthy  or  showing  no  signs  of  the  disease  and  with  a 
negative  history  of  infection  is  such  as  tends  to  minimize  the 
likelihood  of  false  positive  reactions  with  these  extracts. 

In  7  out  of  41  reacting  only  with  cholesterinized  extracts  there 
was  no  adequate  evidence  of  syphilis,  but  as  already  stated  there 
was  no  rigid  inquiry  made  as  to  the  family  history  by  the  dis- 
pensary physicians  who  sent  the  blood  for  diagnosis,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  latent  infection  cannot  be  absolutely  set  aside.  We 
do  not  feet  justified  in  regarding  these  cases  as  luetic  but  a  final 
judgement  as  to  the  interpretation  of  such  reactions  must  be  left 
to  the  future. 

IV.  The  Use  of  Cholesterinized  Antigens  in  the  Wasseb- 
MAMN  Reaction  as  a  Therapeutic  Guide.  We  hold  that  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  syphilitic  Lver,  the  usual  antigen  employed 
in  the  Wassermann  reaction,  b  not  sufficientiy  sensitive  to  detect 
minute  amounts  of  "reagin"  in  the  blood.  Many  reactions  are 
reported  as  negative  with  this  antigen  in  which  the  use  of  cholester- 
inized antigens  gives  positive  reactions.  That  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  these  latter  positives  indicate  spirochetic  activity,  we 
believe  is  proven  by  the  accompanying  case  reports.    In  patients 
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known  to  have  had  syphilis,  positives  with  cholesterinized  anti- 
gens definitely  demonstrate  Uiat  the  patient  is  not  cured. 

The  interpretation  of  weak  positive  reactions  with  the  cholester- 
inized antigens  and  negative  with  luetic  liver  extract  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  collateral  evidence.  V.Tiere  the  patient  is  known 
to  have  had  syphilis,  weak  positives  with  cholesterinized  extracts, 
to  our  minds,  indicate  the  persistence  of  spirochetic  activity. 
This  opinion  is  based  (1)  upon  the  fact  that  some  of  these  patients, 
particularly  when  treatment  is  interrupted,  will  later  show  frank 
positives  with  other  antigens;  (2)  that  some  patients  with  obvious 
luetic  lesions  present  such  serum  reactions;  (3)  that  some  of  our 
patients  with  such  reactions  have  given  positive  luetin  reactions; 

(4)  that  certain  patients  with  such  reactions,  exhibiting  no  definite 
syphilitic  manifestations,  but  such  symptoms  as  anemia,  failure 
of  health,  ocular  or  nervous  diseases  of  undetennined  character, 
respond  often  in  a  surprising  manner  to  specific  treatment,  and 

(5)  finally,  that  the  persistence  of  specific  treatment  in  patients 
with  weE^k  positives  with  cholesterinized  extracts,  will  often  ex- 
tinguish such  reactions.  One  of  the  authors  has  had  25  luetic 
patients  in  whom  he  was  able  to  secure  a  negative  reaction  with 
all  of  the  antigens  employed. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  the  "reagin"  in  the  blood  has  been 
reduced  to  a  point  where  it  is  no  longer  discoverable  by  the  use 
of  luetic  liver  extracts  but  only  by  more  sensitive  antigens,  the 
patient  is  in  the  best  position  to  have  his  infection  eradicated, 
provided  treatment  is  not  suspended.  This  is  a  practical  con- 
sideration upon  which  we  wish  to  place  empbasb. 

A  luetic  person  under  treatment  will  react  negatively  with 
alcoholic  extracts  of  syphilitic  liver  and  acetone-insoluble  lipoids 
for  some  time  before  the  reaction  becomes  negative  with  cholester- 
inized extracts.  In  other  words,  it  requires  more  treatment  to 
extinguish  a  reaction  with  reenforced  antigens  than  with  plain 
extracts.  We  have  several  reasons  for  believing  that  treatment 
should  be  continued  as  long  as  the  serum  reaction  with  cholester- 
inized antigens  remams  positive  to  the  slightest  degree  and  a 
number  of  our  cases  in  private  practice  have  proven  that  with 
sufficient  treatment  the  reaction  may  be  rendered  negative  with 
all  antigens.  We  have  had  several  "Wassermann  fast"  patients 
whose  serum  reactions  cannot  be  altered  by  persistent  or  rigorous 
treatment.  One  patient  with  an  old  lues  has  received  19  injections 
of  salvarsan  and  neosalvarsan  in  addition  to  other  treatment  and 
still  has  a  -H  4-  -H  +  reaction.  Such  cases  usually  react  positively 
with  all  antigens  but  rather  more  strongly  with  the  cholesterinized 
than  the  plain  extracts. 

Discussion.  Not  infrequently  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
diagnosis  of  syphilis  should  never  be  made  in  the  laboratory. 
In  not  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases,  however,  especially  cases  of 
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latent  and  hereditary  syphilis  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  other- 
wise. Indeed,  the  Waasermann  reaction  has  its  chief  usefulness 
in  this  class  of  cases.  Persons  may  be  sincere  in  denying  knowledge 
of  infection  and  the  sjTnptoms  may  be  of  such  an  indefinite  char- 
acter as  to  make  a  clinical  diagnosis  impossible.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  Wassermann  reaction  serves  as  an  important 
guide  to  treatment;  this  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  a 
positive  reaction  indicates  the  presence  of  living  spirochetes  within 
the  tissues,  although  these  may  not  be  sufficiently  active  or  numer' 
ous  or  so  situated  as  to  produce  obvious  symptoms. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  it  may  be  granted  that  the 
reaction  should  be  made  as  delicate  as  is  possible  within  the  hmits 
of  specificity.  In  the  diagnosis  of  syplulis  by  the  Wassennatm 
reaction  every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken  in  the  tech- 
nique to  avoid  error.  Such  a  diagnosis,  pregnant  as  it  is  with  the 
inSiction  of  mental  suffering  and  at  times  domestic  unhappiness, 
should  be  made  only  after  the  establishing  of  conclusive  labora^ 
tory  evidence  or  after  a  mature  consideration  of  conjoint  labora- 
tory and  clinical  data.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  announcing  the  reaction  as  negative.  The  physician  sub- 
mitting the.  blood  for  diagnosis  should,  however,  receive  a  sup- 
plementary statement  to  the  effect  that  the  absence  of  syphilis 
cannot  be  conclusively  demonstrated,  and,  that  any  suspiaoua 
symptoms  should  be  submitted  to  the  therapeutic  test. 

In  using  the  reaction  as  a  guide  to  treatment  the  technique 
should  be  as  delicate  as  is  compatible  with  specificity  in  order  to 
detect  the  minutest  amounts  of  antibody  present.  The  persistence 
of  ever  so  few  living  spirochetes  in  the  body  may  later  give  rise 
to  serious  manifestations. 

According  to  our  experience  cholesterinized  ant^ns  are  the 
most  delicate  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  A  negative  reaction 
with  a  good  cholesterinized  extract  as  antigen  excludes  syphilis 
more  definitely  than  is  possible  with  any  other  extract.  Furthei^ 
more,  this  antigen  will  detect  a  larger  proportion  of  latent  luetic 
infections  than  any  other  antigen.  Cholesterinized  antigens 
necessitate  more  prolonged  and  more  thorough  treatment  of 
syphilitics  than  when  plain  antigens  are  used  in  the  technique. 
All  of  these  are  advantages,  as  they  tend  to  more  accuracy  in 
diagnosis  and  greater  throughness  in  treatment. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized,  however,  that  this  delicacy  readers 
these  antigens  dangerous  in  inexperienced  hands.  They  must 
be  frequentiy  and  carefully  tested  and  standardized  and  used 
with  a  hemolytic  system  embracing  more  than  a  single  unit  of 
complement  and  amboceptor.  After  an  experience  of  a  number 
of  years  with  all  of  the  better-known  extracts,  we  would  hesitate 
to  report  upon  a  Wassermann  reaction  unless  at  least  one  satis- 
factory cholesterinized  extract  was  used  as  an  antigen  in  the  test. 
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Conclusions.  1.  Cholesterinized  alcoholic  extracts  of  normal 
heart  constitute  more  sensitive  antigen  in  the  Wassermann  reaction 
than  alcoholic  extracts  of  syphilitic  liver  and  extracts  of  acetone- 
insoluble  lipoids.  The  latter  extracts  are  superior  to  alcoholic 
extracts  of  syphilitic  liver  and  rank  second  to  the  cholesterinized 
extracts  in  antigenic  sensitiveness. 

2.  Of  41  cases  reacting  only  with  cholesterinized  antigens  no 
less  than  20  were  known  definitely  to  be  syphilitic  and  in  at  least 
14  the  diagnosis  of  lues  was  most  probable.  In  other  words,  in 
34  or  about  83  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  positive  reactions  with 
the  cholesterinized  extracts  were  in  all  probability  correct  and 
an  expression  of  continued  spirochetal  activity,  even  though  the 
reactions  with  alcoholic  extracts  of  syphilitic  liver  and  acetone- 
insoluble  lipoids  were  negative.  What  is  of  great  importance  is 
the  fact  that  if  these  extracts  had  not  been  used  either  a  diagnosis 
of  syphilis  would  not  have  been  made  or  treatment  would  have 
been  interrupted  before  spirochetal  activity  had  ceased. 

3.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  cholesterinized  extracts  are  best 
employed  in  conjunction  with-  non-cholesterinized  extracts  in 
performing  the  Wassermann  reaction  and  very  slight  positive 
reactions  with  the  cholesterinized  extracts  should  be  interpreted 
in  conjunction  with  a  clinical  study  of  the  patient.  With  a  person 
known  to  be  syphilitic  these  shght  reactions  are  to  be  interpreted 
as  positive  and  as  an  indication  for  further  treatment. 

4.  The  large  number  of  negative  reactions  with  cholesterinized 
antigens  and  the  serums  of  persons  in  good  health  or  those  known 
to  be  suffering  from  non-luetic  conditions  is  evidence  that  false 
positive  or  pseudoreactions  with  these  extracts  are  rare, 

5.  In  using  cholesterinized  antigens  it  is  not  advisable  to  work 
with  single  units  of  complement  and  amboceptor  because  of  the 
well-known  antihemolytic  properties  of  cholesterin,  and  the  corre- 
sponding increased  likelihood  of  obtaining  false  reaction. 

6.  Cholesterinized  alcoholic  extracts  of  heart  are  easily  pre- 
pared and  are  quite  stable.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  retitrate 
them  at  frequent  intervals  as  is  usual  with  other  antigens. 

7.  Cholesterinized  alcoholic  extracts  of  human  heart  are  prob- 
ably better  than  those  of  beef  and  guinea-pig  heart.  The  latter 
extracts  are  particularly  prone  to  become  anticomplementary'. 

8.  Cholesterinized  extracts  constitute  the  best  antigens  when 
the  treatment  of  sj^philis  is  being  guided  by  the  Wassermann 
reaction  reaction,  because  they  are  the  most  delicate  and  serve  to 
indicate  spirochetal  activity  after  the  reactions  with  alcohohc 
extracts  of  syphilitic  liver  have  become  negative.  It  requires 
more  treatment  to  extinguish  the  Wassermann  reaction  when 
cholesterinized  extracts  are  employed.  This  result,  however,  can 
be  achieved,  and  when  the  reactions  so  performed  continue  to  be 
negative,  the  test  constitutes  the  best  evidence  of  the  cure  of 
syphilis  that  we  possess.  r :  izciJbyOoO^jlc 
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COLONIC  AND  PERICOLONIC  ABHOBMAUTIES. 

By  Glenn  I.  Jones,  M.D., 


A  CLASSIFICATION  of  the  conditions  to  be  considered  under  this 
title,  to  be  of  scientific  value,  can  be  made  only  on  a  patho- 
logical basis.  We  meet  with  a  distinct  syndrome  manifesting 
itself  definitely,  and  progressing  relatively  with  the  degree  of 
mechanical  obstruction.  This  results  in  exosmosis,  absorption, 
colonic  and  pericolonic  exudative  inflammation,  and  local  or  diffuse 
membrane  formation,  in  the  order  named. 

The  ultimate  results  are  sacculations,  diverticula,  pericolonic 
membranes,  visceral  kinks,  local  and  general  splanchnoptosb,  all 
caused  by  stasis,  from  causes  within  or  outside  the  intestine. 

Recent  studies  of  the  right  iliac  region  have  given  us  a  more 
accurate  understanding  of  pericecal  dyscrasite.  This  has  led  to 
a  more  logical  consideration  of  other  abdominal  conditions,  char- 
acterized by  adhesions  and  membrane  formation. 

Doubt  still  exists  as  to  the  causes  producing  adhesions  around 
the  colon.  Many  investigators  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
such  new  formations  are  the  result  of  faulty  development  sub- 
sequent to  embryonal  defects.  They  are  more  probably  due  to 
a  degeneration  of  the  physique  resulting  from  disregard  of  the 
organs  of  digestion. 

There  are  three  important  factors  that  are  productive  of  colonic 
conditions  with  membrane  formation,  viz. : 

1.  Nervous,  producing  colonic  atony,  and  producing  colonic 
tetany. 

2.  Inflammatory. 

3.  Mechanical. 

(1)  Sacculation. 

(2)  Diverticulum. 

(3)  Ptosis. 

(4)  Kinks. 

(5)  Stasis. 

These  all  result  from,  accentuate,  and  produce  further  colonic 
stasis. 

The  diminished  function  of  the  colon  may  be  etiologically  a 
myasthenic,  a  neurotic,  an  arteriosclerotic,  or  (rarely)  a  digestive 
abnormality.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  rarely  if  ever  is,  except 
in  young  infants,  at  which  age  its  recognition  is  unusual,  a  con- 
genital malformation. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  vagaries  in  location  and  adhesions 
following  one  or  more  attacks  of  acute  appendicitis  without  per- 
foration or  rupture.    The  malposition  of  the  appendix  at  operation 
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for  its  removal  has  been  repeatedly  cximmented  upon.  Do  these 
adhesions  form  as  the  result  of  bacterial  or  toxin  invasion  of  the 
peri-appendicular  tissues?  Cannot  a  locus  minoris  renstentia  in 
the  colon  enhance  the  vinilency  of  organisms  of  decomposition 
contained  therein,  and  in  the  subnormal  condition  of  the  colonic 
tissues,  permit  passage  of  such  bacteria  through  the  gut  wall  to 
the  surrounding  peritoneum? 

The  sequence  of  the  formation  of  pericolonic  membranes  and 
adhesions  seems  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Local  colonic  stasis. 

2.  Fermentation  and  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  colon. 

3.  Dilatation  and  ptosis. 

4.  Inflammation  with  increasing;  stasis. 

5.  Bacterial  invasion  and  toxin  osmosis  into  pericolonic  tissues 
with  the  formation  of  protective  or  anchoring  local  adhesions,  or 
diffuse  pericolonic  membranes. 

The  clinical  aspects  depend  upon  the  degree  and  extent  of  the 
process.  Early  and  middle  cases  present  medical  aspects  only. 
Late  ones,  with  or  without  prolonged  medical  treatment,  finally 
come  to  the  surgeon. 

Persistent,  prolonged  constipation  is  rarely  the  result  of  embryonal 
defects.  It  is  commonly  dietetic.  It  is  the  primary  productive 
factor  in  intestinal  intoxications  with  the  ultimate  formation  of 
colonic  malformations  and  false  membranes. 

It  is  illogical  and  confusing  to  reason  that  a  condition  normal 
to  man  (i.  e.,  the  upright  posture)  should  be  the  prime  or  even  a 
contributing  factor  to  a  diseased  condition.  Stasis  is  the  result 
of  continued  abuse  in  some  form. 

Symptomatically  the  manifestations  are  as  varied  as  the  exact 
pathology  is  indefinite. 

Acute  attacks  of  colic  in  the  lower  abdomen  with  preference  for 
the  right  side  with  only  slight  or  moderate  elevations  of  temperature, 
little  or  no  disturbance  of  digestion,  immediate  relief  after  thorough 
bowel  evacuations,  the  tendency  to  irregular  diarrhea,  the  absence 
of  physical  signs,  except  acute  tenderness  immediately  over  the 
pubes,  or  over  the  right  subhepatic  or  iliac  region,  without  marked 
disturbance  of  nutrition,  are  indicative  of  stasis  with  acute  inflam- 
matory reaction.  Proper  hygienic  and  dietetic  management, 
exercise,  and  occasional  use  of  tonics  generally  relieve  these  symp- 
.   toms. 

The  persistence  of  dull,  indefinite  pain  over  the  entire  course  of 
the  ascending  or  transverse  colon,  attacks  of  localized  or  migratory 
acute  pain  in  the  right  iliac  or  subhepatic  region,  colonic  distention 
and  flatulency,  undigested  stools,  the  absence  of  diarrhea,  more  or 
less  severe  digestive  and  nutritional  disturbances  with  the  develop- 
ment of  neuroses,  neuralgias,  arthropathies,  and  endogenous 
depression,  retardation  in  the  passage  of  cecal  contents,  the  presence 
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and  persistence  of  organic  elements  of  decomposition  in  the  urine, 
indicate  deformity  or  membrane  formation. 

In  advanced  cases  the  attacks  of  acute  pain  are  not  influenced 
by  catharsis.  Arthritis  and  neuritis  are  frequent  concomitants 
of  advanced  cases.  Not  infrequently  dull  pain  in  the  sacro-iliac 
region  and  thighs,  accompanied  by  slight  tenderness  over  the 
lower  dorsal  vertebrse,  is  a  source  of  complaint. 

William  J.  Mayo,  in  a  masterly  article  on  this  subject,  emphaazes 
the  fact  that  the  deductions  of  the  operators,  as  to  the  nature  and 
result  of  treatment,  are  confusing,  when  he  propounds  the  query, 
"Have  the  profession  in  regular  medicine,  with  their  accurate 
observations',  no  conclusions  which  depend  on  authentic  data?" 
I  should  add,  Have  the  operators  made  accurate  observations 
and  scientific  analyses  of  such  cases  with  the  view  to  logical  and 
unbiased  deduction? 

Arbuthnot  Lane,  Coffey,  and  others  have  given  an  excellent 
foundation  upon  which  to  proceed,  but  the  surgeon  should  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  most  of  his  cases  have  had  long  observation 
and  treatment  by  the  internist. 

It  is  important  in  making  an  analytical  study  to  determine  tbe 
frequency,  cause,  etc.,  of  colonic  membranes  and  deformities  that 
the  race,  social  position,  age,  habits,  and  previous  medical  history 
immediately  bearing  on  the  case  be  noted. 

Parallel  investigations  should  be  conducted  at  autopsies.  Unless 
we  are  to  conclude  that  these  conditions  are  caused  by  a  beginning 
physical  degeneration,  it  seems  they  would  be  equally  common  in 
races  leading  a  simple,  fairly  well-regulated  life. 

The  embryonal  development  and  descent  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  certainly  not  different  in  the  various  races. 

The  less  enlightened  and  less  dissipated  races  certainly  do  not 
have  intestinal  intoxication  and  its  results  a^  frequently  as  those 
further  advanced  in  dietetic  abuse  and  other  abnormalities  of  habit. 
All  maintain  the  erect  posture.  Dietetary  intemperance  rarely 
enters  as  a  factor  productive  of  stasis  and  its  sequehe  in  the  so- 
called  inferior  or  uncivilized  races. 

Let  us  not  content  ourselves  with  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  medical  and  non-medical  treatment  of  crippling  colon 
conditions.  The  recognition  and  management  have  always  an 
embarrassment  to  the  internist,  and  have  given  encouragement 
to  faith  healers  and  "masseurs." 

Surgeons  have  theorized,  experimented,  and  made  many  well- 
founded  logical  deductions,  but  most  of  them  seem  willing  to  admit 
their  confusion. 

If  surgeons  would  give  us  their  facts,  internists  their  opinions 
and  deductions,  physiological  chemists  their  experimental  results, 
without  influence  of  bias  or  personal  equation,  the  problem  of 
causes  would  be  solved,  and  early  recognition  and  prevention  are 
then  natural  and  early  sequences.  r  cjizciJbyOoO^jlc 
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The  most  important  factor  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  this,  as  of  all  conditions  which  are  to  be  anticipated  as  the  result 
of  an  established  and  preventable  cause,  is  that  the  race  from 
childhood  should  so  mould  its  career  as  to  conserve  its  organs  of 
nutrition  and  excretion  'm  a  state  of  maximum  efficiency.  More 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  education  of  the  cbild  in  intestinal 
hy^ene. 

Induced  defecation  inhibits  and  abolishes  normal  activity,  and 
further  lowers  the  resistance  of  the  intestinal  wall  to  invasion  from 
within. 

The  location  of  the  obstruction  is  of  importance.  Obstructions 
and  bacterial  decompositions  in  the  colon  at  or  beyond  the  hepatic 
flexure  rarely  give  other  than  local  manifestations.  Stasis  at  or 
near  the  cecum  usually  results  in  serious  intoxication,  and  not 
infrequently  reverses  peristalsis.  The  intestines  and  stomach 
are  slower  in  evacuating  their  contents,  and  the  condition  existing 
in  the  lower  bowel  is  transmitted  to  the  small  intestine.  This 
naturally  only  occurs  in  late  cases,  or  those  with  marked  obstruc- 
tion, and  is  preceded  by  insufficiency  in  the  ileocecal  valve. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  surgical  intervention  with  the  view 
to  extirpation  of  false  membranes,  without  attempt  at  restoration 
of  normal  bowel  function,  will  fail  in  many  cases  unless  non-surgical 
treatment  is  kept  up  after  operation.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
inadvertent  destruction  of  such  anchoring  peritoneal  folds  as  those 
described  by  Jonnesco,  Juvara,  Treves,  and  the  genitomesenteric 
fold  of  Douglass  Reid. 

Those  who  are  skeptical  as  to  the  exogenous  functional  disorders 
of  thft  nervous  system  will  in  many  neurasthem'cs  find  the  beginning 
of  the  solution  by  the  correction  of  primary  intestinal  intoxica- 
tions, as  the  means  of  curing  the  nervous,  and  the  prevention  of 
pericohc  inflammation  and  resulting  membrane  and  colonic  defor- 
mity. 

It  is  further  of  importance  that  operators,  when  they  have  done 
skilful  work  m  removing  obstructions,  and  doing  fixation  and 
anastomotic  operations  for  the  correction  of  colonic  abnormalities, 
reinforce  their  results  by  the  establishment  of  such  dietary  and 
habit  management  as  to  assure  greater  percentage  of  cures  than 
they  now  obtain  after  one  or  more  operative  procedures.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  colon  be  reeducated  to  normal  processes  by 
every  means  available  after  corrective  operations. 

Colonic  plications,  removal  of  membranes  and  adhesive  bands, 
aiiastomotic  and  fixation  operations,  will  give  small  promise  of 
permanent  cure  if  the  patient  reverts  to  the  same  dissipations 
which  were  the  original  causes  of  the  trouble. 

Nerve,  lymphatic,  circulatory,  and  muscular  tone  should  be 
restored  and  equilibrated;  digestion  and  absorption  encouraged 
and  nutrition  improved. 
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Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  made  to  the  end  of  reception 
of  conditions  leading  to  membranous  pericoUtis.  If  we  assume  that 
stasis  is  the  precursor  to  the  sequence  which  I  have  attempted  to 
analyze,  it  seems  that  early  recognition  and  prevention  is  to  be 
desired.  Unfortunately  but  few  cases  are  seen  sufficiently  early 
to  prevent  a  more  or  less  temporary  disabling  deformity. 

Several  points  are  of  importance  in  determining  the  degree  of 
disability  and  the  hope  for  recovery  with  non-surgical  treatment; 
and  certainly  a  very  iai^  portion  can  be  cured  without  laparotomy. 

There  are  three  indices  to  progress  under  non-surg^cal  manage- 
ment. 

1.  Symptomatic. 

2.  Radiography. 

3.  Urine  content  of  indican  and  sulphur  ethers  of  decomposi- 

tion. 
In  well-developed  cases  of  acute  pericolitis  the  manifestations 
are  never  alarming.  Intermittent  constipation,  intestinal  flatu- 
lency, fulness  in  lower  abdomen,  digestive  disturbances  of  upper 
bowel,  the  usual  evidences  of  intestinal  intoxication  producii^ 
local  or  general  polyneuritis  or  arthritis  are  suggestive.  On  exami- 
nation tenderness  is  found  to  exist  above  the  site  of  stasis  or  accu- 
mulation, but  rarely  over  it.  Palpation  reveals  a  colon  distended 
with  gas  and  feces. 


STPHUIS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Bt  William  Geeet  Morgan,  M.D., 


In  a  paper  published  eight  years  ago  I  stated  that  syphilitic 
manifestations  in  the  stomach  were  quite  rare,  and  up  to  that  time 
I  think  only  a  few  cases  had  been  recorded.  At  the  present  time 
we  know  that  syphilitic  gastritis  is  often  seen.  Many  cases,  no 
doubt  especially  in  women,  go  unrecognized  for  obvious  reasons. 

Andral,  in  1834,  was  the  first  to  definitely  call  attention  to  gastric 
syphilis,  reporting  in  detail  two  cases.  From  that  time  on  cases 
were  reported  with  increasing  frequency  until  at  the  present  time 
the  histories  of  several  hundred  cases  may  be  studied.  Not  all  the 
cases  reported  can  be  accepted  as  gastric  syphilis. 

A  study  of  the  report  of  autopsies  made  by  Chiari  and  Stolper 
upon  329  individuals  affected  by  syphilis  is  of  considerable  value. 
l^ey  found  four  cases  of  organic  gastric  syphilb,  and  in  addition 
many  other  cases  where  there  were  to  be  recognized  marked  changes 
of  a  more  or  less  definite  character.  Therefore  from  these  statements 
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it  will  be  seen  th&t  1.2  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  syphilis  show  organic 
gastric  lesions,  and  further,  that  these  are  as  likely  to  occur  in 
congenital  as  In  the  acquired  form  of  the  disease. 

COKQENITAL  StPHILIS,  C.  AMD  S.  C, 

Cbikri,       StolcMr.  Combined. 

Total  number  of  oaaea  autopned   .     146.0              26  170.0 
Numbec  o(  oasea  ol  gastric  lyphilia 

found 2.0                0  2,0 

Peroentage  of  gaatric  syphilis   .      .         1.3                0  1 .  18 

AcquiBED  Syphilis,  C.  and  S.  C. 
Total  oaaea  autopmed     ....       D8.0  61 .0  160.0 

Cueaof  EaitiioByphilia.      ...         1.0  1.0  2.0 

P«ia«ntag«    of    com*    of    gastric 

ayphilia 1.02  1.64  1.26 

Total  Cabbb  of  Sipbilib.  C.  and  S.  C. 

Caaei  autopsied 243.0  80,0  329,0 

Cases  of  gastrio  iyphilis.      ...         3.0  1.0  4.0 

Peroentase    of    oaaea    of    gastric 

syphilis 1.2  1,16  1.29 

Ewald  states  broadly  that  10  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  are  prcJ[>ably  syphilitic  in  ori^Q.  This  estimate  is,  I  think, 
far  too  high.  I  have  a  Wassermann  done  on  all  new  patients  who 
come  presenting  pronounced  symptoms  of  disturbed  gastric  diges- 
tion, and  judging  from  our  experience  in  this  way  I  should  say  that 
not  over  1  per  cent,  of  our  ulcer  cases  show  liie  syphilitic  taint. 
Because  of  our  experience  during  the  past  three  years  tee  are  always 
on  the  alert  for  this  disease,  regardless  of  the  personal  history, 
and  if  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  taint  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
one  negative  Wassermann  but  have  two  or  even  three  tests  made  at 
intervals  during  several  weeks. 

The  stomach  may  be  affected  in  syphiUs  in  two  ways:  (a) 
functionally  or  secondarily,  and  (6)  organically. 

Fimctional  gastric  disturbances  are  common  in  cases  of  syphilis 
in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  stages  as  a  part  of  the  general  systemic 
disorder.  Secondary  morbid  conditions  in  the  stomach  may  also 
occur,  as  in  consequence  of  lesions  of  the  neighboring  viscera, 
especially  in  the  liver.  Thus  the  circulatory  disturbances  caused 
by  the  syphilitic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  may  produce  congestion, 
catarrh,  ecchymosis,  and  erosions  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

Organic  syphilis  of  the  stomach  occurs  in  the  tertiary  stage, 
and  with  rare  exceptions  originates  as  a  more  or  less  circumscribed 
gummatous  deposit  or  infiltration  of  the  gastric  wall.  The  sub- 
mucosa  is  usually  primarily  and  chiefly  invaded,  the  process  later 
extending  into  the  other  layers.  At  a  later  stage  the  gummatous 
mass  may  break  down  and  ulcerate.  Still  later  the  healing  of  the 
ulcer  may  result  in  the  formation  of  a  new  fibrous  tissue  and 
cicatrices,  with  possible  contraction  and  stenosis. 
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In  one  of  Chiari's  congenital  cases  the  lesions  were  not  of  a 
gummatous  character,  but  consisted  of  diffuse  syphilitic  inSltn- 
tioDs  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  was  the  condition  of  one  of 
our  patients  who  came  to  operation. 

Cases  of  gastric  syphilis  may  be  divided  for  convenience  in  their 
clinical  manifestations  into  four  groups,  according  as  the  pre- 
dominating symptoms  are  of  (1)  chronic  gastritis;  (2)  ulcer;  (3 
stenosis.  Or  as  Haustnann  suggests,  they  may  be  grouped  according 
to  a  " patho-anatomical"  view-point  as  follows: 

1.  Syphilitic  catarrh,  which  some  clinicians  consider  is  a  sequel 
to  syphilitic  hepaptitis  or  myocarditis. 

2.  Hemorrhagic  erosions.  These  two  are  sometimes  described 
as  secondary  to  the  syphilitic  disease  of  the  Uver  and  brought  on 
by  stasis. 

3.  Ulcer.  These  are  due  to  a  syphilitic  endarteritis,  ch-  from 
degeneration  of  the  gummata. 

4.  Gummatous  tumors. 

5.  Cicatrization  of  a  gummatous  ulcer,  causing  deformity  of  the 
stomach. 

6.  Diffuse  syphilitic  infiltration  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
gastric  walls,  causing  a  more  or  less  marked  thickening  of  these 
walls.  This  last  group,  as  Hausmann  points  out,  must  be  differ- 
entiated from  (a)  sclerosing  gastritis;  (b)  from  Brinton's  linitis 
plastica,  which  most  cUnicians  now  think  is  syphilitic  in  origin; 
(c)  from  diffuse  carcinomatosis  of  the  gastric  wall;  (d)  from  diffuse 
hypertrophy  of  the  entire  organ  on  a  tuberculous  basis  in  individuals 
affected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  and  (e)  from  stenosing 
gastritis. 

Manifestations  resembUng  those  of  chronic  gastritis  are  presented 
in  many  cases  of  gastric  syphilis  either  throughout  the  case  or 
during  the  period  of  development  of  the  lesions.  There  is  notMng 
distinctive  about  the  symptoms  which  may  consist  of  dyspeptic 
conditions,  pain  and  distress,  achylia,  malnutrition,  etc.,  exactly 
as  in  chronic  gastritis  in  general.  These  symptoms  may  be  pro- 
tracted over  a  period  of  years. 

When  ulceration  develops  the  symptoms  presented  are  similar 
to  those  of  ordinary  gastric  ulcer:  pain,  vomiting,  hemorrhage, 
anemia,  malnutrition,  etc.  Hemorrhage  is  likely  to  be  excessive, 
repeated,  and  prolonged,  making  some  of  the  cases  very  grave. 
Ulcer  is  probably  the  most  frequent  clinical  form  in  which  gastric 
syphilis  occurs,  or  at  least  is  recognized. 

When  tumors,  thickening  of  the  stomach  walls,  or  cicatricial 
fibrous  contractions  are  so  situated  as  to  cause  stenosis  or  closure 
of  the  pylorus  the  usual  consequences  of  obstruction  of  this  opening 
result,  such  as  dilatation,  stagnation,  etc.  A  considerable  portion 
of  cases  of  tumor  are  of  a  pseudo-cancerous  type,  [absenting  a 
course  of  symptom-complex  that  may  closely  resemble  those  of 
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gastric  carcinoma;  dyspeptic  symptoms,  pain,  palpable  tumor, 
emaciation,  etc.  The  cachexia  is  not  so  typically  manifested  as  in 
the  true  cancerous  cases.  The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  longer 
protracted  (over  a  period  of  years)  in  syphilis  than  in  carcinoma, 
a  point  which  may  aid  in  diagnosis  of  the  former  against  the  latter 
condition.  And  the  general  physical  deterioration  is  much  less 
marked  than  in  cancer. 

Cases  of  gastric  syphilis  exhibit  various  grades  of  severity, 
ranging  up  to  cases  of  the  most  serious  character  in  which  death 
may  r^ult,  as  from  hemorrhage  or  malnutrition.  If  recognized  in 
time,  however,  the  prognosis  is  good.  In  cases  of  gastric  syphilis 
there  may  or  may  not  be  a  history  of  known  or  acknowledged 
syphilis,  and  concurrent  syphilitic  lesions  in  other  organs  being 
absent,  the  stomach  is  at  the  time  the  only  oi^an  affected  with 
tertiary  lesions;  in  others  the  stomach  suffers  in  company  with 
other  oi^ns  in  some  generalized  outbreak  of  the  disease. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  will  appear  that  there  are 
no  characteristic  symptoms  in  gastric  syphilis  differing  from  those 
of  other  similar  affections  of  the  stomach  to  attract  attention  to 
the  syphilitic  character  of  the  lesion  or  to  enable  a  definite  diagnosis 
to  be  made.  The  decisive  diagnostic  criterion  is  a  positive  Wasser- 
mann  or  the  result  of  antisyphilitic  treatment,  under  the  influence 
of  which  the  gastric  symptoms  and  lesions  disappear.  The  path- 
olo^ts  sometimes  are  not  inclined  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
therapeutic  test,  and  the  macroscopic  and  microscopic  appearance 
are  not  always  pathognomonic  of  syphilis,  and  for  practical  clinical 
purposes  the  disappearance  of  the  morbid  conditions  as  a  result 
of  tiie  specific  treatment  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest  validity 
in  establishing  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  in  a  large  proportion  of  reported  cases  the 
diagnosis  of  syphilis  has  been  reached  in  an  adventurous  and 
accidental  manner.  Many  of  these  cases  were  recognized  only  at 
autopsy.  In  a  few  cases  the  appearance  at  operation  undertaken 
for  the  relief  of  ulcer  or  pyloric  stenosis  first  aroused  suspicion  of 
the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  lesion.  Some  of  the  cases  were  regarded 
as  syphilitic  on  account  of  the  incidental  disappearance  of  gastric 
symptoms  in  the  course  of  treatment  of  syphilitic  lesions  elsewhere. 
In  some  cases  antisyphihtic  medication  was  employed  as  a  result 
of  happy  guess,  or  tried  in  desperation  as  a  last  resource  in  severe 
cases  that  had  resisted  all  other  treatment,  and  the  successful 
result  established  the  diagnosis.  It  is  the  exception,  therefore,  for 
any  of  the  clinical  manifestations  of  gastric  syphilis  to  attract 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  disorder  or  to  suggest  to  the  practi- 
tioner's mind  the  idea  of  a  trial  of  antisyphilitic  treatment.  These 
cases  are  so  common  that  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  is  not  likely  to 
occur  to  the  physician,  and  yet  it  is  essential  to  the  cure  of  the 
trouble  that  ^e  correct  diagnosis  be  made;  many  of  the  patients 
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get  into  a  desperate  condition  and  will  die  it  the  disease  is  not 
recognized  and  properly  treated ;  and  so  effective  is  the  treatment 
that  the  gravest  cases,  and  patients  almost  moribund,  may  some- 
times be  saved  almost  as  by  a  miracle. 

From  a  critical  study  of  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  own 
observation  the  following  lessons  have  been  learned: 

1.  That  the  failure  to  glean  from  the  individual  anything  sus- 
picious of  a  syphilitic  taint,  or  an  abortion,  or  failure  to  have 
children,  or  a  negative  Wassermann  does  not  prove  that  syphilis 
does  or  does  not  exist  in  that  patient. 

2.  A  diseased  condition  of  the  stomach  marked  by  a  long  duration, 
with  changeable  symptoms,  and  which  do  not  correspond  to  one 
or  other  of  the  well-recognized  diseases  of  that  organ,  and  whidi 
resist  the  accepted  methods  of  treatment,  should  arouse  suspidoD 
of  lues. 

3-  Tumors  involving  the  pylorus  which  do  not  cause  stenosis 
are  more  often  syphilitic  than  carcinomatous. 

4.  Achylia  or  a  low  acidity,  as  occurred  in  all  our  cases,  is  usuftl 
in  gastric  syphilis.  And  where  there  is  achylia  with  symptoma  of 
ulcer  one  is  likely  to  have  an  ulcerating  gumma  or  a  superficial 
ulcer  on  a  syphilitic  infiltration  base  in  the  gastric  wall. 

5.  Diffuse  syphilitic  infiltration  is  usually  easily  detected  by  the 
palpating  fingers  because  it  produces  some  enlargement  of  the 
stomach,  which,  as  happened  in  some  of  our  cases,  may  not  be  readily 
recognized  at  operation.  This  may  be  true  even  when  the  infiltra- 
Ung  mass  is  to  be  detected  by  the  roentgen-ray,  as  was  the  case 
of  Mrs.  S.  C.  B.,  reported  below. 

6.  A  tumor  which  does  not  change  its  size  and  shape  over  long 
periods  of  observation  may  be  syphilitic,  or  a  tumor  which  disappears 
under  antisyphilitic  treatment  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  gumma. 

7.  Differential  diagnosis  may  be  made,  often  in  a  short  time,  by 
the  use  of  salvarsan. 

8.  When  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  syphilis  has  been  drfnitely 
established  the  patient  should  not  only  to  put  upon  appropriate 
treatment,  but  should  be  made  to  understand  the  importance  of 
taking  a  short  course  of  antisyphilitic  treatment  once  a  year  until 
late  in  life. 

9.  The  results  of  intelligent  treatment  in  gastric  syphilis  are 
usually  prompt  and  marked,  and  at  times  little  short  of  miraculous. 

In  my  former  paper  I  reported  one  case  of  gastric  syphilis  which 
I  will  herewith  include  because  it  is  so  instructive  and  teaches  the 
necessity  for  being  constantly  on  the  watch  for  these  cases. 

The  following  case  reports  will  illustrate  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  gastric  syphilis: 

In  my  former  paper  I  reported  one  case  of  gastric  sj'philis  which 
I  will  herewith  include,  because  it  is  so  instructive  and  teaches  the 
necessity  for  being  constantly  on  the  watch  for  these  cases. 
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Case  I. —On  March  31,  1904,  Mr.  C.  T.  consulted  me  on 
account  of  severe  gastric  symptoms  of  a  progressive  nature  extend- 
ing over  four  years,  but  which  had  become  worse  during  the  past 
months.  Following  my  routine  custom  I  a^ked  him  specifically 
if  he  had  suffered  from  gonorrhea  or  syphihs,  and  he  denied  having 
had  either,  declaring  that  his  only  illness  had  been  malarial  fever 
four  years  before,  and  from  which  he  dated  his  present  illness. 

At  the  time  he  first  came  to  see  me  he  complained  of  continuous; 
pain  in  the  epigastrum,  uninfluenced  by  eating  or  drinking,  but 
always  worse  at  night.  He  had  no  appetite,  and  upon  the  least 
exertion  was  troubled  with  vertigo.  He  had  a  sensation  in  the 
stomach  as  if  there  was  an  orange  in  it,  and  had  aversion  to  animal 
food.  Thirst  was  annoying  all  the  time.  He  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty with  deglutition.  Eructation  of  odorless  gas  was  continuous. 
His  tongue  was  coated  down  the  centre;  the  tip  and  edges  were 
clean;  fauces  in  otherwise  healthy  condition.  Breath  was  not 
offensive.  He  suffered  from  obstinate  constipation  and  distressing 
flatulence.  He  had  lost  thirty-five  pounds  in  weight  during  the 
past  eighteen  months,  and  felt  extremely  weak  and  ill,  and  looked 
so.  His  flesh  was  flabby  and  his  skin  hung  in  loose  folds.  He  was 
markedly  anemic. 

Physical  examination  showed  the  heart  and  lungs  to  be  normal. 
Reflexes  were  normal.  liver  not  enlarged  or  tender.  Spleen  appar- 
ently normal.  Kidneys  not  palpable.  Abdomen  somewhat  scaph- 
oid ;  arches  and  ^ines  prominent.  Epigastrium  sensitive  but  without 
a  circumscribed  painful  area.  Splashing  sound  could  be  produced 
from  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  to  one  and  a  half  inches  below  the 
navel.  As  the  abdominal  muscles  were  irritable  the  examination 
was  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  When  the  stomach  was  inflated 
the  area  of  gastric  tympany  was  greatly  increi^ed  downward.  At 
this  time  no  tumor  could  be  palpated.  The  swallowing  sounds  were 
heard  normally. 

Clinical  examination  of  the  gastric  contents  one  hour  after  an 
Ewald  test  breakfast  showed  the  following  condition:  free  and 
combined  HCI  absent,  ttje  degree  of  acidity  2;  an  absence  of 
ferments;  an  absence  of  blood,  bile,  and  tissue;  the  presence  of  a 
large  amount  of  mucus.  In  a  fasting  condition  some  of  the  food 
eaten  the  previous  day  was  washed  out  of  the  stomach. 

At  this  time  I  was  uncertain  whether  I  had  to  deal  with  ischo- 
cjiimia  due  to  markedly  weak  musculature  (quite  a  rare  condition) 
or  to  benign  or  malignant  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  but  I  was  inclined 
to  the  latter. 

On  April  14  the  patient  returned  to  my  office  and  I  was  greatly 
shocked  at  his  loss  in  weight  and  the  failure  in  his  general  condition. 
At  tlus  time,  on  account  of  the  relaxed  and  thin  abdominal  walls, 
I  could  easily  palpate  a  somewhat  movable  tumor  occupying  the 
pyloric  region.     The  dilatation  of  the  stomach   had  increased 
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considerably.  I  unhesitatingly  pronounced  his  disease  carcinoma 
of  the  pylorus,  and  as  he  desired  to  be  told  the  truth  so  that  he 
could  return  to  a  dbtant  city  if  he  was  incurably  ill,  I  advised 
him  to  lose  no  time  in  arran^ng  his  departure.  A  short  time 
thereafter  his  wife  came  to  see  me  and  said  that  her  husband  hikd 
just  told  her  that  he  had  denied  to  me  having  suffered  with  syphilis, 
but  that  four  years  ago  he  had  contracted  the  disease.  I  oakeA 
her  to  send  him  to  see  me  at  once.  Upon  questioning  him  again 
he  gave  a  typical  history  of  syphilitic  invasion  with  the  usual  course. 
He  had  the  initial  sore  upon  the  glans  penis,  followed  later  on  by 
mucous  patches  in  his  mouth  and  later  still  by  syphilitic  eruption 
on  his  body.  He  consulted  a  physician,  who  made  a  correct  diag- 
nosis and  put  him  upon  a  course  of  mercurial  treatment  which  he 
followed  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  abandoned,  because  he  attributed 
his  digestive  disturbances  to  the  medication  being  given  him  for  the 
relief  of  syphilis. 

After  hearing  this  syphilitic  history  I  told  him  that  there  was  a 
reasonable  probability  that  the  tumor  was  a  gumma,  and  if  such 
was  the  case  he  had  a  fair  chance  of  being  relieved  of  his  stomach 
trouble. 

I  put  him  upon  antisyphlhtic  treatment  and  in  a  short  time  bis 
symptoms  disappeared ;  he  regamed  his  normal  weight  and  strength 
and  was  dbcharged. 

Case  II.— Mrs.  S.  C.  B.,  first  consulted  me  September  13, 1913. 
Mother  died  of  miscarriage  at  forty-three.  Otherwise  family  histoiy 
was  negative. 

Premms  History.  Typhoid  at  six.  Pneumonia  at  thirty-four. 
One  miscarriage.    No  living  children.    Married  fourteen  years. 

Duration  of  symptoms  two  years.  She  complained  of  piun 
immediately  after  eating,  and  lasting  as  long  as  food  remuns  io 
the  stomach.  The  character  of  the  food  did  not  influence  the  pm. 
Vomited  toward  evening  each  day,  affording  relief.  No  hematomesis; 
marked  and  continued  pyrosis;  bowels  have  a  tendency  to  be  loose; 
headaches  nearly  all  the  time. 

Physical  Examination.  Chest  orga;is  were  normal.  Liver 
and  spleen  were  normal.  Both  kidneys  movable  to  the  second 
degree.  Marked  tenderness  on  pressure  over  upper  right  quadrant 
of  epigastrium  with  slight  muscle  spasm.  Under  this  area  of 
tenderness  is  felt  an  indefinite  resistance  like  a  thick  anterior 
gastric  wall.  The  lower  border  of  the  stomach  comes  down  to  three 
inches  below  the  navel.  The  thread  test  showed  the  pylorus  to 
be  patulous  and  there  was  no  blood  stain.  Examination  of  the 
feces  showed  quite  strong  occult  blood  at  once,  on  a  meat-free  diet, 
The  gastric  analysis  showed  a  low  peptic  power,  a  large  amount  of 
mucus,  and  a  trace  of  blood.  Lavage  in  a  fasting  state  showed 
food  to  remain  in  the  stomach  hours  after  it  should  have  passed  out 
The  urine  was  normal.  The  blood  was  markedly  anemic.  Weight, 
103  pounds.    Mj'  diagnosis  was  chronic  ulcer  near  the  pylorus. 
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She  was  put  upon  ulcer  treatment,  but  after  a  time  showing  no 
improvement,  I  suggested  a  roentgen-ray  study,  which  was  made  by 
Dr.  Christie,  with  the  report  that  he  felt  sure  she  was  suffering  from 
a  cancer  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  She  was  operated 
upon  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  IMiite,  and  at  operation  no  pathological 
condition  was  recognized  either  in  the  stomach,  gall-bladder,  or 
appendix.  The  patient  made  an  imeventful  recovery  from  the 
operation,  and  was  entirely  relieved  of  her  symptoms  for  a  few 
weeks,  when  the  same  old  symptom-complex  returned.  At  this 
time  Dr.  Christie  made  a  second  roentgen-ray  study,  with  the 
result  that  it  tallied  almost  exactly  \t-ith  the  first,  and  brought 
forth  the  reiteration  that  there  was  an  infiltrating  growth  in  the 
gastric  wall  in  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  I  then  referred  her 
to  Dr.  Vedder  for  a  Wassermann,  which  was  promptly  double  plus. 
She  was  then  referred  to  Dr.  Hagner,  who  gave  her  a  course  of 
antisyphilitic  treatment.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  a  Wassermaim 
was  done  and  was  feebly  plus,  so  that  two  more  injections  were 
given,  since  which  time  the  Wassermann  has  been  negative.  A  few 
days  thereafter  Dr.  Christie  made  a  third  roentgen-ray  study  of  this 
patient  and  reported  that  the  growth  had  entirely  disappeared  and 
the  stomach  was  normal  in  appearance.  After  the  first  injection  of 
salvarsan  she  showed  distinct  improvement  and  went  on  to  an  unin- 
terrupted and  complete  recovery,  gained  considerable  weight  and 
has  remained  well. 

Case  III. — Mr.  D.  S.  M.,  came  to  me  in  November,  1912. 
Aged  fifty-three  years.  Family  history  negative.  Past  history 
negative.'  Denies  having  had  any  venereal  disease.  Uses  tobacco 
moderately.  No  alcohol.  Duration  of  present  illness,  which  he 
attributes  to  worry,  one  and  a  half  years. 

Synvptoms.  Complained  of  progressive  loss  of  strength  and 
weight.  Had  lost  thirty  poimds.  Had  sense  of  food  lodging  in 
lower  part  of  gullet;  the  character  of  the  food  did  not  affect  this,  as 
he  even  felt  it  after  drinking  water.  Had  mild  nausea  and  from 
time  to  time  vomited,  but  never  large  quantities.  Appetite  was 
alwa>-s  good.  Had  no  severe  pain,  but  said  he  had  a  "misery  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach"  if  he  at«  a  normal  quantity  of  food,  the 
character  of  which  did  not  influence  this.  Bowels  were  costive, 
requiring  use  of  caseara  sagrada. 

Physical  Examination.  Refiexes  normal.  Chest  organs  were 
carefully  examined,  and  were  normal  except  for  some  dry  rales  at 
the  bases  of  both  lungs  on  forced  inspiration.  Liver,  spleen,  and 
kidneys  were  normal.  There  was  tenderness  to  pressure  over  the 
ep^^trium,  causing  recti  to  go  into  spasm.  Splashing  sound  from 
ensiform  to  lower  border  of  navel,  otherwise  abdominal  contents 
were  normal.  Examination  of  the  blood  was  interesting  in  that  it, 
too,  pointed  to  the  luetic  infection.  Hemoglobin  was  68  per  cent-; 
red  cells,  4,016,000;  leukocytes,  5200.     Differential  count:  poly- 
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morphonuclears,  78  per  cent;  small  lymphocytes,  7  per  ccDt., 
large  lymphocytes,  3,5  per  cent.;  eosinophiles,  11,5  per  cent.  The 
urine  was  nonual.  The  feces  were  nonual  except  that  they  showed 
occult  blood.  Gastric  contents  one  hour  after  an  Ewald  test 
breakfast:  free  HCl  absent;  total  acidity,  16;  benzidine  reaction 
was  positive;  considerable  mucus  and  many  yeast  cells  were  noted. 

Thread  Teat.  Duodenal  bucket  passed  the  pylorus  and  was  deeply 
bile-stained,  but  there  was  no  blood-stain.  My  diagnosis  at  tiiat 
time  was  severe  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  He  was  put  upon  a  bland 
but  highly  nutritious  diet  and  given  by  mouth  six  times  a  day  a 
mixture  containing  iodine  and  carbolic  add.  In  place  of  cascara 
he  was  directed  to  use  enemas  and  suppositories.  He  returned  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  greatly  improv^,  having  gained  six  pounds 
in  weight  and  with  none  of  his  former  symptoms.  In  two  weeks 
from  that  time  he  again  came  in  to  see  me  because  of  a  dusky  red 
swelling  on  the  lower  end  of  his  sternum,  which  he  had  discovered 
ten  days  before  and  which  had  mcreased  rapidly.  On  examinaticai 
it  appeared  to  be  a  malignant  growth.  I  referred  him  to  Dr.  Welling- 
ton, who  did  a  partial  resection.  The  patient  made  a  rather  tedious 
recovery  from  this  operation  and  the  wound  would  not  heal  com- 
pletely. I  lost  sight  of  him  from  that  time  until  about  May,  1, 
when  once  again  he  consulted  me  with  another  similar  growth  on 
the  upper  third  of  the  stemmn.  I  referred  him  this  time  to  Dr. 
John  B.  Deaver  for  an  opinion.  Dr.  Deaver  said  he  though  it 
was  probably  sarcoma  involving  not  only  the  sternum  but  tbe 
lung  as  well,  and  advised  against  operation.  I  then  had  Dr. 
Christie  make  a  roentgen-ray  study.  He  reported  as  follows: 
"Infiltrating  growth  of  middle  third  of  sternum,  involving  the  upper 
third  of  the  right  lung,  which  is  probably  malignant  in  character." 
Notwithstanding  the  roentgen-ray  confirmed  Dr,  Deaver's  opinion 
I  was  not  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  in  regard  to  the  ca^  and 
sent  him  to  Dr.  Vedder  to  have  a  Wassermann  test,  the  result  of 
which  was  positive.  The  patient  was  at  once  placed  under  Dr. 
Hagner's  care,  with  the  result  that  he  made  a  prompt  and  complete 
recovery,  as  the  following  roentgen-ray  report  taken  at  the  end  of 
three  months  shows.  "There  is  no  roentgen-ray  evidence  of  the 
infiltrating  growth  in  the  sternum  or  the  lung,  which  was  noted 
at  the  first  examination." 

Case  IV. — J,  L.  L.,  aged  forty-one  years;  single.  Family 
history  negatived.  Past  history  negative  except  for  several  attadcs 
of  gonorrhea  and  history  of  soft  chancre  fourteen  years  ago.  Denies 
the  knowledge  of  syphilitic  infection.  Uses  alcohol  and  tobacco 
in  considerable  amounts. 

Duration  of  the  present  symptoms  four  years. 

Sym.'pioms.  Eruption  on  face  with  sore  feeling  in  stomach. 
During  the  past  few  days  severe  pam  in  stomach  two  hours  after 
meals,  especially  after  drinking  anything  alcoholic.    Also  distended 
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feeling  after  meals.  Has  a  full  feeling  in  his  stomach  from  the 
first  few  mouthfuls.  Bowels  are  constipated,  requiring  saline 
laxative  waters. 

All  reflexes  are  distinctly  slugg^.  Motion,  sensation,  and 
coordination  apparently  normal.  Chest  organs  were  normal. 
Liver  and  spleen  were  normal.  Kidneys  not  palpable.  Examina- 
tion of  the  abdomen  showed  conditions  to  be  normal  except  that 
the  gall-bladder  was  somewhat  tender  to  pressure  and  there  was 
moderate  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  Examination  of  the  blood 
showed  a  moderate  anemia  with  lymphocytosis  and  a  moderate 
leukocytosis  and  a  sUght  increase  in  tiie'^  eosinophiles.  The  urine 
was  normal  except  for  a  low  specific  gravity  and  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  mucus.  The  feces  were  norma).  The  gastric  analysis 
showed  a  low  peptic  power  with  a  marked  butyric  acid  fermentation. 
Roentgen-ray  study  by  Dr.  Christie  suggested  a  beginning  infiltra- 
tion in  the  gastric  wall  at  the  pyloric  end;  possibly  malignant. 
No  six-hour  residue.  No  other  evidence  of  stenosis.  No  evidence 
of  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer.  The  first  Wassennann  was  only  slightiy 
positive,  but  after  having  him  abstain  from  alcohol  and  tobacco 
for  a  week  the  second  Wassennann  was  promptly  double  plus. 
Diagnosis  was  syphilitic  gastritis  with  syphiUtic  eruption  on  the 
face.  He  was  referred  to  Dr.  Hagner  for  treatment,  with  improve- 
ment from  the  start. 

A  roentgen-ray  examination  by  Dr.  Chrbtie  nine  months  later 
was  made  with  the  following  report:  "The  study  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  at  this  time  shows  no  sign  whatever  of  abnormality." 

Case  V. — ^D.  de  la  F.,  aged  forty-nine  years;  married;  no  children. 

Family  History.    Negative. 

Past  History.  Gonorrhea  twenty-five  years  ago.  Denies  the 
knowledge  of  syphilitic  taint.  Had  severe  attack  of  amebic  dysen- 
tery seven  years  ago.  Otherwise  history  negative.  Uses  tobacco 
in  moderation.  No  alcohol.  Has  lost  twenty-five  pounds  in  four 
months.    Duration  of  present  symptoms  four  or  five  months. 

Symptoms.  Pain  in  the  upper  third  of  the  epigastrium,  coming 
on  at  night,  and  at  the  time  had  pain  nearly  eveiy  night.  Skin 
was  jaundiced.  Family  physician  who  accompanied  him  said 
that  the  jaundice  made  its  appearance  four  or  five  days  ago.  Nause- 
ated after  meals,  but  did  not  vomit.  Very  constipated.  Had 
during  the  preceding  four  or  five  days  an  itching  of  the  skin  on  the 
body,  especially  where  the  clothing  rubbed.  Had  marked  pyrosis 
two  hours  after  meals.  Was  bloated  so  that  he  had  often  to  loosen 
his  clothing.  Refiexes,  motion,  and  sensation  normal.  Skin  and 
sclera  markedly  jaundiced.  Chest  organs  were  normal.  Spleen 
.  normal.  Liver  dulness  appreciably  diminished.  Kidneys  not 
to  be  palpated. 

Abdomsn.  Considerable  tenderness  is  elicited  on  pressure  over 
midepigastrium,  beneath  which  was  felt  an  ind^nite  resistance  which 
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suggested  the  thickening  of  the  anterior  gastric  wall.  Marke<l 
tenderness  over  the  colon.  Recti  has  a  tendency  to  go  into  spasm 
on  palpation.  There  was  a  moderate  chloroanemia,  with  a  moderate 
lymphocytosis,  otherwise  the  blood  picture  was  normal.  Sj-stolie 
pressure,  120  mm.;  diastolic,  80  mm.  Examination  of  the  gastric 
contents  after  a  test  breakfast  showed  the  free  HCl  to  be  80;  total 
acidity,  86.  The  ferments  were  present  and  active.  Blood  was 
present  in  the  gastric  contents  macroscopically,  microscopically, 
and  chemically.  T^e  urine  showed  the  presence  of  bile,  otherwise 
it  was  normal.  The  feces  were  normal  except  for  a  prompt  reactiwi 
for  blood  with  benzidine.  Wassermann  was  promptly  double 
plus.  The  diagnosis  was  syphilitic  gastritis  with  syphilitic  hepatitis. 
He  was  referred  to  Dr.  Fuller  for  anti syphilitic  treatment,  and 
showed  a  prompt  and  gratifying  improvement  right  from  the 
start. 

The  roentgen-ray  examination  was  made  by  Dr.  Christie,  who 
reported  as  follows:  "There  is  constant  deformity  about  the 
duodenal  cap  and  the  pylorus,  which,  taken  with  the  sharply 
localized  tenderness  at  this  region,  is  excellent  evidence  of  a 
lesion  at  this  point,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  at  this  time  be 
stated.     No  shadow  of  gall-stones." 

Case  VI. — Samuel  S.,  clerk,  aged  forty-one  years;  married;  no 
living  children. 

Family  History.  Negative  in  so  far  as  present  illness  was  con- 
cerned. 

Past  HiatoTy.  At  twenty-two  had  attack  of  stomach  disorder, 
at  which  time  he  had  symptoms  similar  to  those  from  which  he 
was  suffering  at  the  time  I  saw  him.  He  did  not  recall  the  sort  of 
treatment  which  relieved  him.  He  positively  denied  having  had 
any  venereal  disease. 

He  dated  his  present  illness  from  the  early  spring  of  1913.  It 
began  with  pain  in  his  stomach,  coming  on  soon  after  eating, 
producing  nausea  and  later  on  vomiting,  which,  when  it  occurred 
would  relieve  his  pain.  The  pains  were  always  worse  after  the 
night  meal.  His  appetite  was  keen  and  he  relished  his  food.  The 
bowels  were  sluggish,  but  did  not  require  artificial  aid.  He  had 
lost  twenty-five  pounds  in  the  last  year. 

Physical  Examination.  The  chest  organs  were  normal.  The 
liver  and  spleen  were  normal.  There  was  acute  tenderness  on 
pressure  over  the  stomach  which  was  found  to  lie  wholly  in  the 
umbilical  region  and  to  extend  to  two  inches  below  the  navel.  No 
tumor  mass  was  discoverable  probably  on  account  of  the  tenseness 
of  the  recti.  The  gastric  contents  after  a  test  breakfast  showed  an 
achylia  with  much  mucus  and  a  trace  of  blood.  The  feces  were 
highly  putrefactive  and  contained  a  slight  excess  of  mucus  and  some 
occult   blood.     Blood  examination  was  as   follows:  Hemoglobin, 
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70  per  cent.;  red  cells,  4,250,000;  leukocytes,  13,600.  Differential 
count:  polymorphonuclear  cells,  53.3  per  cent.;  small  Ij-mphocytes, 
24  per  cent.;  large  lymphocytes,  22.7  per  cent. 

Thread  Test.  Duodenal  bucket  passed  the  pylorus.  It  was 
bile-stained,  but  had  no  blood-stain.  Wassermann  by  Dr.  Vedder 
was  negative.  Roentgen-ray  by  Dr.  Christie,  a  full  report  of  which 
is  given  below,  seemed  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach.  He  was  put  upon  a  bland  nutritious  diet  and  given 
anesthesin  by  mouth  to  relieve  the  pain.  A  month  later  he  came  to 
see  me,  and  at  this  time  a  definite  mass  could  be  palpated  in  the 
epigastric  area.  I  referred  him  to  Dr.  Howard  Kelly,  with  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  benefited  by  radium,  but  Dr.  Kelly  sent  him  back 
to  me  saying  that  without  doubt  he  had  carcinoma  of  the  stomach 
in  a  too  advanced  stage  for  operation  or  radium.  At  this  time 
another  roentgen-ray  study  showed  marked  increase  in  the  growth. 
I  saw  him  at  intervals  throughout  the  winter,  and  Inasmuch  as 
he  seemed  to  be  improving  slowly  but  progressively  in  strength 
and  had  less  pain,  on  February  4,  1914,  I  ordered  another  Wasser- 
mann done,  whiti  proved  to  be  promptly  positive.  He  was  then 
referred  to  Dr.  Hagner  for  treatment.  His  improvement  was  prompt 
and  decided,  and  continued  up  to  the  time  when  Dr.  Hagner  gave 
him  saUcylate  of  mercury  by  hypodermic  injection,  which  caused 
severe  systemic  disturbance,  with  ptyalism,  diarrhea,  pain  Ln  the 
stomach,  bowels,  etc.  After  this  he  did  not  do  well.  In  June  a 
Wassermann  was  positive,  so  Dr.  Hagner  gave  him  another  salvarsan 
injection,  from  which  he  appeared  to  derive  great  benefit.  Soon 
after  tlus  he  disappeared  and  was  not  seen  until  November  20, 
1914.  At  this  time  he  was  found  to  be  in  a  precarious  condition. 
Another  Wassermann  was  positive.  He  is  now  in  a  hospital  under 
anttsyphilitic  treatment. 

Roentgen-ray  report  by  Dr.  Christie,  October  18, 1913:  "Stomach 
below  umbilicus  in  both  prone  and  erect  positions;  absence  of  cap; 
sagged  deformity  in  bismuth  shadow  along  lesser  curvatures  near 
the  pylorus;  constant  "cut-out"  area  along  lower  part  of  greater 
curvature  appears  in  all  positions  of  the  patient  and  remains  the 
same  in  shape  and  extent  under  manipulation  in  front  of  the  fluoro- 
scope  screen;  large  six-hour  residue.  The  findings  mdicate  the 
presence  of  extensive  infiltrating  growth  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
probably  carcinoma  and  probably  inoperable." 

December  29.  "Roentgenogram  shows  further  encroachment 
upon  lumen  of  stomach." 

February  7,  1914,  "Examination  shows  practically  the  same 
appearance  as  on  December  29,  1913." 

February  14.  "After  salvarsan  the  defect  in  the  stomach  shadow 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared;  the  defect  in  the  greater  curva- 
ture still  present." 
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March  14.  "Stomach  has  ahnost  exactly  the  same  appearance 
as  on  February  14." 

May  21.  "Defect  in  the  stomach  shadow  has  ag^  increased,  but 
has  not  reached  extent  shown  by  the  earliest  pictures." 

November  25.  "Marked  increase  in  encroaclmient  upon  the 
gastric  lumen  over  anything  seen  at  any  previous  examination  of 
this  patient." 

Case  VII. — Mr.  S.  T.,  aged  forty-two  years;  married;  no  living 
children. 

Family  History.    Negative. 

Port  History.    No  history  of  lues. 

Symptoms.  Dbcomfort  in  the  epigastrum  coming  on  at  night, 
waking  him  and  disturbing  his  sleep.    Bowels  were  constipated. 

Physical  Examination.  Fauces  duonically  inflamed  and  injected ; 
skin  dry  and  scaly  and  covered  with  an  eruption  which  suggested 
at  once  the  probability  of  syphiUtic  taint.  Typical  geographical 
tongue.  Fulse,  104,  regular  and  small.  Chest  organs  normal.  Liver 
dulness  extended  to  one  inch  below  the  free  margin  of  the  ribs. 
Splashing  sound  from  the  ensiform  to  one  inch  below  the  navel. 
In  the  upper  right  quadrant  of  the  epigastrium  a  soft  and  definite 
mass  eould  be  felt. 

Gastric  Analysis.  Free  HCI,  16;  total  acidity,  28.  Some  excess 
of  mucus.  Urine  and  feces  were  normal.  Blood  examination  was  as 
follows:  Hemoglobin,  60  per  cent.;  red  cells,  4,500,000;  leukocytes, 
14,600.  Differential  count:  Polymorphonuclear,  67  per  cent.;  small 
lymphocytes,  13  per  cent.;  large  lymphocytes,  18  per  cent.;  eosino- 
philes,  2  per  cent. 

The  Wassennann  was  double  plus.  Roentgen-ray  showed  an 
infiltrating  growth  about  the  pyloric  region. 

He  was  referred  to  Dr.  Homer  Fuller,  and  is  still  mider  treatment, 
showing  a '  decided  progressive  improvement  as  the  following 
roentgen-ray  report  by  Dr.  Christie  three  months  later  shows: 
"Examination  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  on  thb  date  shows 
the  cap  to  be  normal  in  size  but  with  a  few  small  irregularities  on 
its  lower  surface." 

Case  VIII.— Mr.  B.  G.,  consulted  me  December  6,  1914;  aged, 
thirty-eight  years;  salesman;  married;  one  living  healthy  child. 

Past  History.  Positively  denies  having  had  any  venereal  disease 
whatsoever.  Says  he  often  had  from  time  to  time  during  past 
few  years  a  low  fever  which  did  not  interfere  seriously  with  his 
work  and  which  would  disappear  without  treatment.  No  other 
illness.  Used  no  tobacco  and  flrank  only  beer.  Duration  of  present 
illness  approximately  two  years,  and  he  thought  worry  caused  it. 

Symptoms.  Burning,  gnawing  sensation  in  his  stomach,  which 
comes  on  from  three  to  four  hours  after  meals,  and  b  worse  after 
the  night  meal,  Had  little  nausea,  but  regurgitated  acid  contents 
more  or  less  constantly,  and  often  vomited  large  quantities  of  add 
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chjine.     Bowels  were  quite  constipated,  requiring  daily  artifida) 
aid.    Had  lost  ten  or  more  pounds  in  weight. 

Physical  Examination.  An  undersized,  poorly  nourished,  sallow 
individual;  chest,  anteriorly,  covered  with  small  scars  so  sym- 
metrically arranged  as  to  at  once  excite  our  suspicions.  Except 
for  markedly  exa^ierated  abdominal  reflexes  there  was  nothing 
abnormal  in  the  nervous  system.  Tongue  heavily  coated  except 
at  the  extreme  tip,  which  was  unusually  red.  The  chest  organs  were 
normal.  Pulse,  52,  regluar  and  soft,  Radials  beady,  but  soft  and 
pliable.     Liver  normal.     Kidneys  not  palpable. 

Abdomen.  Panniculus  spare;  recti  well  developed,  but  go  into 
spasm,  upon  even  light  palpation,  making  examination  unsatis- 
factory. Marked  tenderness  on  pressure  over  entire  epigastrium; 
succussion  splash  to  navel. 

Gastric'  contents  after  Ewald  test  breakfast  showed  low  peptic 
power  and  low  acidity  of  6.  Urine  was  normal  except  for  faint  trace 
of  albumin  and  slight  indicanuria.  Feces  were  normal  except  for  a 
positive  benzidine  reaction.  Blood  showed  moderate  chloroanemia : 
leukocytes,  14,200;  red  cells,  5,150,000.  Differential  count;  Poly- 
morphonuclears, 44  per  cent.;  small  lymphocytes,  32.2  per  cent.; 
lai^e  lymphocytes,  21.2  per  cent.;  eosinophiles,  1.6  per  cent. 
Pulse  pressure  40  mm. 

Wassermann  by  Dr.  Vedder  on  two  occasions  proved  negative. 
Because  this  case  pointed  so  definitely  to  lues.  I  had  Dr.  Vedder 
make  a  luetin  test,  which  was  strongly  positive  on  about  the  eighth 
day. 

Roentgen-ray  by  Dr.  Christie,  with  the  following  report :  "There  is 
a  striking  deformity  of  the  stomach  in  this  case  which  seems  un- 
doubtedly to  be  due  to  an  infiltrating  tumor  mass  involving  a 
large  part  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  The  shadow  does  not 
have  the  irregular  appearance  of  carcinoma.  It  may  be  due  to 
syphilitic  infiltration  or  just  possibly  to  tumor  of  pancreas  adherent 
to  the  stomach;  the  latter  does  not  seem  very  probable,  however." 

"There  is  no  evidence  of  abnoramlity  of  the  colon  except  atony." 

Referred  to  Dr.  Hagner  for  antisyphilitic  treatment. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  ■ 
recognizable  diagnostic  symptom-complex  or  pathognomonic  sign 
of  gastric  syphilis.  Therefore  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  a  few 
characteristics  common  to  all  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  personal  observation,  hoping  thereby  to  establish  what  may  be 
termed  suspicious  diagnostic  criteria  of  gastric  syphilis,  and  lead 
to  an  earlier  recognition  of  the  disease. 

In  all  of  these  individuals  the  peptic  power  of  the  stomach  was 
lost.  The  benzidine  reaction  was  positive  at  one  time  or  another. 
There  was  pain  in  the  stomach  uninfluenced  by  the  character  of  the 
food.     This  pain  was  always  worse  toward  night. 

There  was  stagnation  of  the  gastric  contents,  food  remaining  for 
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hours  in  the  viscus,  although  there  was  no  actual  organic  steDo^ 
of  the  pylorus,  as  the  results  of  the  duodenal  bucket  test  showed, 
In  ail  of  the  eases  the  stomach  was  considerably  dilated  and  atonic, 

The  duration  in  each  instance  was  somewhat  longer  and  the  degree 
of  physical  deterioration  was  not  so  marked  as  is  usual  iu  persons 
suffering  with  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  for  the  same  length  d 
time. 

In  most  of  the  cases  the  blood  showed  a  high  lymphocyte  and 
eosinophile  count,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  chloroanemia. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  peptic  power,  the  appetite  in  all  but 
one  case  was  keen  and  the  food  was  relished. 

Vomiting  occurred  at  some  time  during  the  course  of  the  iUdcss 
in  all  my  cases.  There  was  nothing  suggestive  in  the  conditio 
of  the  bowels.  On  examination  of  the  abdomen  of  these  cases  the 
recti  showed  constant  tendency  to  go  into  marked  spasm'  on  palp&< 
tion.  For  this  reason  a  tumor  mass  may  not  be  so  easily  recog- 
nized as  it  would  be  in  carcinoma  of  the  stomach. 


THE  VALUE  OF  TTPHOID  VACCINES  IN  THE  TREATMENT  07 
TYPHOID  TEVER. 

By  E.  B.  Kbumbhaak,  M.D., 


Russell  Richabdson,  A.M.,  M.D., 


(Fiom  the  Pennq^vaiiut  HMpiUl,  ^OadelpUft.) 

FoLLOWiNQ  such  phenomenal  success  in  the  prophylactic  use  d 
typhoid  vaccines  it  is  but  natural,  with  a  logical  theoretical  basis, 
that  they  should  also  be  tried  for  the  cure  of  typhoid  fever.  TTie 
large  number  of  typhoid  cases  admitted  annufdly  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  have  been  utilized  by  us  as  a  favorable  ba^  for 
an  investigation  of  the  value  of  such  a  procedure.  While  the  bene- 
fit, of  course,  is  less  striking  than  that  following  its  prophylftctic 
use,  we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  distinctly  favorable  results 
from  three  years'  observation  on  cases  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  In  the  later  cases,  whether  from  the  larger  doses  used 
or  the  more  experience  acquired,  the  results  have  been  so  much 
more  favorable  that  we  feel  justified  in  recommending  the  proper 
use  of  typhoid  vaccines  as  a  specific  and  valuable  form  of  trest- 
ment  of  this  very  important  disease. 
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In  1912  Dre.  J.  C.  Wilson  and  J.  Walker  treated  44  cases  with 
a  commercial  stock  antityphoid  vaccine,  and  have  been  good  enough 
to  give  us  their  hitherto  unreported  material  to  further  this  study. 
Two  years  ago  we  began  another  series,  treated  with  a  vaccine 
prepared  by  Dr.  Richardson  from  the  Rawling's  strain,  the  same 
as  that  used  by  both  the  English  and  American  armies.  In  order 
to  give  the  procedure  as  critical  a  test  as  possible,  the  vaccine  was 
given  only  to  the  severer  cases.  Our  tabulated  figures  proved  but 
little  better  for  the  vaccinated  than  the  unvaccinated.  Deceived 
at  first  by  our  method  of  selection,  it  was  not  until  we  had  carefully 
analyzed  the  individual  cases  that  we  realized  how  constant  the 
improvement  after  vaccination  had  been.  Thus  stimulated  we 
began  again  last  year  with  a  vaccine  differently  prepared  and  in 
lai^r  doses.  Unfortunately  we  were  prevented  by  extraneous  cir- 
cumstances from  applying  the  excellent  results  obtained  in  this  series 
to  more  than  16  cases,  before  the  epidemic  abated,  but  hope  later  to 
supplement  this  study  with  other  statistics,  TTiese  three  series, 
aggregating  93  cases,  form  the  basis  of  this  study. 

HiSTOBT.  The  history  of  the  curative  use  of  typhoid  vaccines 
b  brief.  In  1893,  Fraenkel'  treated  57  severe  cases  with  a  vaccine 
prepared  much  as  are  those  of  today.  Typhoid  bacilli,  grown  for 
three  days  in  thymus  bouillon,  were  killed  at  63"  C,  tested  for 
sterility,  and  injected  subcutaneously  (dosage  not  given).  Al- 
though he  noted  a  marked  improvement  and  recommended  its 
further  use,  his  work  apparently  escaped  notice,  and  no  further 
attempts  were  made  on  such  lines  for  fifteen  years.  In  1908  Pes- 
carolo  and  Quadrone*  inoculated  20  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with 
living  attenuated  organisms  in  small  doses  and,  in  spite  of  a  rather 
severe  reaction,  reported  favorable  results. 

With  an  antityphoid  serum  (prepared  from  horses  immunized 
with  a  toxin  from  typhoid  bacilli  grown  on  special  media)  Chante- 
messe*  reduced  the  mortality  from  17  per  cent,  of  untreated  cases 
to  4.3  per  cent,  in  1000  cases  thus  treated.  According  to  Semple* 
it  is  generally  accepted  that  Chantemesse's  serum  "acts  as  a 
tj'phoid  vaccine,  owing  to  the  probability  that  it  contains  the 
bacterial  elements  originally  injected  into  the  horses  which  sup- 
phed  the  serum."  In  this  summary  we  have  not  taken  account  of 
vaccines  prepared  by  methods  differing  from  Wright's,  such  as 
Renaud's  irradiated  or  Besredka's  sensibilized  vaccines.  Results 
of  treatment  with  these  methods  are  given  by  Netter.' 

With  the  promulgation  of  Wright's  opsonic  theory  and  his 
treatment  by  vaccines  came  a  renewed  interest  in  typhoid  therapy. 
In  January,  1909,  Watters  and  Eaton*  reported  the  results  of  30 
cases  thus  treated,  the  first  routine  curative  use  of  typhoid  vaccine 
after  Fraenkel.  The  next  month  Captain  Smailman,^  at  Leishman's 
su^estion,  described  36  cases  in  the  Indian  army  treated  with  doses 
ranpng  from  100,000,000  to  350,000,000  bacteria,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  Wright's  method.    There  were  three  deaths,  no  relapses,    , 
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and  the  patients  seemed  less  toxic.  With  perhaps  unconscious 
humor  he  says,  "It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  go  into  the  ward 
when  full  (sic)  and  find  nearly  every  patient  quietly  and  comfortably 


Since  then  over  1800  cases  have  been  reported  by  about  forty 
observers,  the  great  majority  with  favorable  results.  Generally 
speaking  the  larger  the  dose  the  better  the  results  obtained.  Thus 
Sadler,»  using  the  very  small  dosage  of  1,000,000  and  2,000,000  had 
fourteen  deaths  in  92  cases;  whereas  Meakins  and  Foster,  using 
one  to  three  doses  of  1,000,000,000  to  1,500,000,000,  had  but  one 
death  in  42  cases.  The  average  duration  of  fever  in  this  series  was 
reduced  from  thirty-seven  to  twenty-eight  days  and  complications 
occurred  in  5  per  cent,  (versus  42  per  cent,  unvaccinated) ;  relapses 
in  2.4  per  cent,  (versus  13  per  cent,  unvaccinated).  To  some 
authors  it  is  doubtful  if  doses  under  50,000,000  produce  sufficient 
effect,  and  yet  Watters  and  Eaton,"  with  doses  averaging  25,000,000 
to  30,000,000  reported  favorable  results  in  69  cases  (2  deaths,  and 
6  relapses).  In  the  largest  single  series  reported,  Pctrowitch,"'  at 
Uskub,  reduced  the  mortality  of  460  cases  to  3.2  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  8  per  cent,  of  220  unvaccinated  cases.  He  used  one  to 
three  doses  of  20,000,000  each  of  vaccine  supplied  from  the  English 
army.  In  Semple's'^  60  cases  there  were  only  3.3  per  cent,  each  of 
death  and  relapses,  the  dosage  being  usually  four  to  six  doses  of 
6,000,000  to  50,000,000  in  the  earlier  cases,  and  of  50,000,000  in 
the  later,  and  he  would  now  recommend  even  larger  doses. 

The  latest  report  by  Captain  MacArthur"  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  early  treatment.  In  63  cases  of  his  series  there  were  2 
deaths  (3.1  per  cent.),  2  relapses  (3.1  per  cent.),  and  5  other  com- 
plications (7.9  per  cent.),  but  all  of  these  occurred  in  the  29  cases 
vaccinated  in  the  "unfavorable  stage"  (after  the  tenth  day). 

Ijess  favorable  results  have  been  reported  by  M.  W.  Richardson,'* 
using  a  dosage  of  10,000,000  to  100,000,000  on  28  cases.  He  found 
that  the  results  were  "not  striking,"  except  that  there  was  only 
one  relapse  as  against  10  relapses  in  77  unvaccinated  cases.  Hor- 
ner" found  unsatisfactory  results  with  40  vaccinated  cases  and 
95  unvaccinated  controls.  With  an  average  total  dosage  of  516,- 
000,000  the  mortality  of  the  vaccinated  was  10  per  cent,  as  opposed 
to  11.5  per  cent,  of  the  unvaccinated.  Relapses,  20  per  cent.; 
unvaccinated,  11.5  per  cent.;  complications,  65  per  cent.;  unvac- 
cinated, 50.5  per  cent.  The  average  duration  of  fever  was  twenty- 
four  days;  unvaccinated,  twenty-three  days.  Although  there  were 
no  deaths  in  Nichols'"  11  cases,  2  relapses  and  2  prolonged  fevers 
made  him  feel  that  "the  results  were  quite  inconclusive." 

This  involves  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  however, 
and  in  the  other  95  per  cent,  the  results  have  been  distinctlj" 
favorable.  Even  such  a  difficult  condition  as  typhoid  osteomyelitis 
lasting  a  year  has  been  cured  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  use  of  vaccines 
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(Rosenberger) ;"  and  a  typhoid  periostitis  of  six  years'  standing 
cured  in  two  weeks  by  vaccines  (Sharpless)."  Two  of  Meakln's 
and  Foster's"*  series,  typhoid  carriers  of  eight  and  twelve  years' 
duration,  were  also  cured  by  vaccine  therapy.  The  method,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  have  successfully  passed  the  stt^  of  "primary 
laudation,"  beyond  which  Osier  says,  in  Modem  Medicine,  that  no 
specific  remedy  for  typhoid  had  as  yet  passed.  (See  accompany- 
ing table  of  cases  thus  far  vaccinated.) 

Theory.  The  stimulation  of  antibodies  by  the  injection  of 
dead  bacteria  in  order  to  lessen  the  virulence  of  the  attack  is  theore- 
tically logical,  just  as  is  its  prophylactic  use  for  the  prevention  of 
the  disease.  A  study  of  the  agglutination  curve  after  prophylactic 
vaccination  shows  that  there  is  an  increase  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  which  is  still  further  raised  on  the  sixth  and  eighth  day  and 
then  slowly  drops  to  normal.  Somewhat  the  same  course  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  agglutination  curve  after  vaccination  during  the  attack 
of  typhoid  fever."*  The  frequent  absence  of  the  Widal  reaction 
until  the  second  or  third  week  shows  that  the  body  may  take  some 
time  to  produce  the  necessary  antibodies,  and  in  such  cases,  if  the 
diagnosis  can  be  made  by  other  means,  early  vaccination  may  be 
of  great  help  in  shortening  the  attack  by  earlier  stimulation  to  ade- 
quate antibody  formation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many 
strains  of  typhoid  bacilli  have  very  little  ability  to  form  agglutinins, 
while  the  culture  from  which  our  vaccines  are  made  has  been  picked 
largely  for  its  value  in  that  direction,  and  is  therefore  presumably 
better  than  an  autogenous  vaccine.  It  is  frequently  found  that  a 
bacillus  from  a  virulent  case  b  poor  in  agglutination,  just  as  our 
strain  used  for  vaccination,  though  strong  in  agglutinins,  is  weak  in 
toxic  properties. 

The  natural  antibody  formation  is  presumably  largely  limited 
to  the  spleen,  lymph  nodes,  intestines,  and  places  where  the  typhoid 
bacilli  mainly  congregate,  and  as  any  body  cell  may  participate  in 
antibody  formation  it  b  probable  that  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  the  dead  bacilli  affords  new  areas  for  antibody  formation,  and 
thus  helps  to  stem  the  tide  of  invasion.  This  appears  to  be  Major 
Russel's,  Leishman's,  and  Scrapie's  theory  of  the  beneficial  action 
of  the  curative  action  of  the  vaccine  in  a  systemic  infection,  in  spite 
of  Hektoen's*^  experiments  on  dogs,  which  tend  to  show  that  the 
tissues  at  the  site  of  injection  of  antigen  do  not  take  part  in  the 
production  of  antibodies.  The  "negative  phase"  of  Wright's 
opsonic  work  is  absent  or  negligible,  according  to  both  Leishman** 
and  Russell,"  and  certainly  no  clinical  evidence  of  its  presence  is 
usually  seen.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
rise  in  temperature  that  so  often  follows  the  injection  of  adequate 
amounts  of  vaccine  is  no  indication  of  a  negative  phase,  and.  fur- 
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ther,  that  the  temperature  curve  b  an  index  of  the  degree  of  in- 
toxication, not  of  the  degree  of  infection  or  resistance  to  it. 

According  to  Theobald  Smith,"  "the  effectiveness  of  vaccines 
applied  in  die  course  of  acute  febrile  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  and 
pneumonia,  must  be  accounted  for  by  principles  of  which  experi- 
mental medicine  has  as  yet  no  definite  knowledge,"  and  in  this 
predicament  we  must  fall  back  on  clinical  and  statistical  evidence. 
The  crux  of  the  matter,  as  Semple  puts  it,  b  that  "vacdnes  in 
quantities  sufiBcient  to  stimulate  increased  production  of  bacterio- 
tropic  substances  can  be  injected  hypodermically  into  patients 
suffering  from  typhoid  fever  without  adding  in  the  least  to  their 
toxic  condition."  We  have  increasing  evidence  that  the  clinical 
results  of  such  inoculation  are  favorable. 

Preparation.  The  vaccine  used  during  the  summer  of  1913 
was  prepared  after  Wright's  method.  The  cultures  were  grown  on 
plain  agar  and  suspended  in  sterile  normal  salt  solution.  After 
shaking  and  counting  the  suspension,  organisms  were  killed  by  a 
temperature  of  60°  C.  for  one  hour.  The  vaccine  was  made  with 
1,000,000,000  organisms  to  each  cubic  centimeter  and  0.3  per  cent, 
of  lysol  added.  The  only  change  in  making  the  vaccine  for  use 
during  the  past  year  was  in  kilting  the  organisms.  This  was  done 
at  56"  C.  for  one-half  hour. 

Analysis  of  Cases.*  Series  I.  Forty-four  cases  were  treated 
with  Mulford's  Stock  Typhobacterin.  In  this,  as  in  the  other 
series,  the  treatment  of  the  vaccinated  cases  was  otherwise  iden- 
tical with  the  unvaccinated  cases.  The  Widal  reaction  was  positive 
before  inoculation  in  24  cases  and  suggestive  in  6.  Four  of  the 
14  negative  cases  gave  positive  blood  cultures,  and  the  other  10 
gave  sufficient  clinical  evidence  to  be  considered  typhoid  by  Drs, 
Wilson  and  Walker.  The  total  dosage  varied  from  50,000,000  to 
1,650,000,000,  given  in  one  to  five  doses.  The  average  total  dosage 
was  926,000,000  per  patient.  There  were  4  deathsj  3  relapses,  and 
12  complications  (5  hemorrhages,  2  perforations,  2  phlebitis,  1 
cystitis,  1  periostitis,  1  abscess). 

Case  Abstracts.     Case  4. — Male,  aged  twenty-one  years,  posi- 
tive Widal,  received  only  one  dose  of  100,000,000  on  the  seven-  ■ 
teenth  day  of  disease,   a   hemorrhage  occurred   eight  days  later, 
followed  by  double  otitis  media,  mastoiditis,  meningitis,  and  death. 

Case  11. — ^Male,  aged  twenty-two  years,  negative  Widal  and 
blood  culture.  Received  125,000,000  on  the  twelfth  day  and  250,- 
000,000  on  the  sixteenth  day.  Was  very  toxic  from  the  start. 
Hemorrhages.    Death  on  twentieth  day. 

Case  32.— Female,  aged  twenty-one  years,  positive  Widal, 
600,000,000  given  on  twenty-third  day;  700,000,000  on  twenty- 
seventh  day;  800,000,000  on  thirty-first  day.     Perforated  seven 
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days  later.  Died  twenty-four  hours  after  operation.  Second 
perforation  found  at  autopsy. 

Case  44.— Male,  aged  thirty-four  years,  positive  Widal,  500,- 
000,000  on  fifteeath  day;  700,000,000  on  nineteenth  day.  Death 
three  days  later,  probably  from  perforation. 

Two  of  these  cases,  therefore,  received  very  small  doses,  and  on 
the  other  two  specific  treatment  was  begun  at  too  late  a  date. 
Several  others,  especially  where  treatment  was  begun  before  the 
tenth  day  of  the  disease,  showed  quick  drops  of  temperature  after 
injection  with  a  short  febrile  course.  (Case  20,  nine  days  fever; 
Case  24,  seventeen  days  fever;  Case  31,  fifteen  days  fever;  Case 
33,  seventeen  days  fever;  Case  41,  eleven  days  fever).  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  febrile  course  would  have  been 
without  vaccination,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  abortive  cases  ap- 
peared among  the  unvaccinated  controls,  but  not  to  the  extent  or 
degree  that  was  present  among  the  vaccinated.  In  several  unvac- 
cinated cases  also  these  early  drops  to  normal  were  frequently 
followed  shortly  by  remissions  of  temperatwre. 

Series  II.  The  33  cases  in  this  series  were  treated  with  the  vaccine 
prepared  by  Dr.  Richardson  from  the  "Rawling's"  strain  of  typhoid 
bacilli  in  total  doses  varying  from  200,000,000  to  1,450,000,000 
(one  to  three  doses).  The  Widal  reaction  or  blood  culture  was 
positive  one  or  more  times  in  all  cases.  In  practically  all  cases 
a  localized  redness  and  soreness  of  the  arm  persisted  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours.  No  constitutional  aggravation  other 
than  a  fieeting  rise  of  temperature  was  noted,  and  the  patients 
nearly  always  felt  better  within  a  few  hours  of  the  injection 
(Psychic?),  There  were  3  deaths  in  this  series,  but,  as  the  cases 
abstracts  wiU  show,  there  was  only  1  death  (3,2  per  cent,)  (Case 
No.  66,  perforation)  in  which  the  vaccine  treatment  could  fairly 
be  considered  to  have  failed,  and  in  this  vaccine  treatment  was  not 
begun  until  the  twenty-sixth  day.  Of  the  other  two.  Case  No. 
57  had  already  developed  a  complicating  pneumonia  when  he  was 
given  his  first  vaccine  four  days  before  death,  and  his  death  was 
from  pneumonia.  The  other,  Case  59,  had  recovered  from  his 
typhoid,  and  after  ten  days'  normal  tem[>erature,  developed  lobar 
pneumonia  and  died  from  it.  In  170  milder  cases  of  typhoid  not 
getting  vaccines,  that  were  treated  in  the  wards  during  the  same 
period,  there  were  14  deaths  {8.02  per  cent.). 

In  the  33  vaccinated  cases  there  were  2  relapses  occurring  after 
vaccination  (fi  per  cent.)  (Cases  Nos,  65  and  68.)  The  former 
is  of  special  interest  as  the  only  e}cample  in  our  cases  where  the 
vaccine  may  be  accused  of  having  done  harm  (see  Case  Abstract). 
It  is  of  course  impossible  here  to  rule  out  coincidence,  and  vacdna- 
tion  was  begun  very  late.  In  the  unvaccinated  cases  there  were 
16  relapses  (9.2  per  cent.). 

In  the  vaccinated  cases  there  were  4  complications  (12.1  per  cent.) 
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Of  these  a  perforation  and  a  pneumonia  have  already  been  considered 
among  the  fatal  cases.  Case  No.  52  developed  phlebitis  and  Case 
No.  67  had  a  slight  hemorrhage,  each  some  days  after  vaccination. 
Of  the  unvaccinated  cases  18  were  complicated  (10.6  per  cent.). 
The  average  number  of  days  of  fever  of  the  vaccinated  cases  (includ- 
ing relapses  and  complications)  was  36.7  days;  of  an  equal  number 
of  lighter  unvaccinated  cases  occurring  at  the  same  period  33.7 
days.  The  average  temperature  of  the  vaccinated  cases,  as  near 
as  could  be  determined,  was  102.2°  F.  before  vaccination  and 
101.4°  P.  after  vaccination.  The  average  temperature  of  the  same 
number  of  unvaccinated  cases  was  102,3°  F.  The  temperature 
variation  {taken  every  fourth  hour)  was  greater  in  13  cases  after 
vaccination  than  before,  less  in  10  cases,  and  showed  no  change  in 
11  cases.  In  almost  every  case  a  rise  in  temperature  of  1"  to  3° 
was  noticed  immediately  after  vaccination.  This  was  followed  in 
23  out  of  33  cases  by  a  distinct  fall  in  temperature  that  frequently 
temporarily  reached  normal.  This  was  nearly  always  more  marked 
after  the  second  and  third  doses  than  after  the  first.  In  some  cases 
it  fell  steadily  to  normal,  where  it  remained;  in  others  after  falling 
for  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours  it  again  rose.  Of  the  10 
cases  which  were  not  benefited  by  the  vaccines,  5  (Nos,  49,  54,  55, 
58,  60)  probably  did  not  receive  big  enough  doses  (total  dosage 
between  200,000,000  and  850,000,000),  3  (Nos.  52,  59,  66)  were 
all  obviously  virulent  infectious,  and  2  (Nos.  53  and  67)  showed  no 
benefit,  in  spite  of  adequate  dosage  (850,000,000  and  1,050,000,000) 
begun  on  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  days.  In  spite  of  special 
effort  to  begin  vaccine  treatment  early,  the  average  day  of  disease 
of  the  first  dose  was  the  twenty-first.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
type  of  patient  in  the  ward,  partly  to  the  delay  necessary  to  make  a 
sure  diagnosis.  Of  2  who  got  their  first  dose  before  the  tenth  day 
of  the  disease,  one  (No.  48)  had  only  fourteen  days  of  fever,  the 
other  (No.  55)  had  twenty-nine  days  of  fever.  The  average  days 
of  fever  after  the  first  dose  was  given  was  16.3  days  after  the  last 
dose  11.3  days. 

Case  Abstracts. — Case  48. — ^Nlale,  positive  Widal.  Given 
100,000,000  on  eighth  day  of  disease  (no  change);  150,000,000 
on  twelfth  day  (temperature  rose  1.5°,  then  dropped  steadily  until 
it  reached  normal  in  forty-eight  hours).  Given  400,000,000  on 
fifteenth  day  (temperature  rose  from  98°  to  101°  for  a  few  hours 
and  returned  to  normal  permanently). 

Case  50.— Male,  positive  Widal.  Given  60,000,000  on  tenth 
day  of  disease  (no  change);  150,000,0(X)  on  fourteenth  day  (tem- 
perature dropped  from  102°  gradually  to  normal) ;  300,000,000  on 
seventeenth  day  (temperature  reached  normal  on  next  day  and 
stayed  there  permanently). 

Case  52, — Male.  Positive  Widal  and  blood  culture.  Given 
100,000,000  on  eight<-'enth  day  of  disease;  250,000,000  on  twenty-first 
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day;  500,000,000  on  twenty-fourth  day.  No  appreciable  change 
in  temperature  occurred  after  any  injection,  but  a  new  crop  of  rose 
spots  were  noted  after  the  last  dose  of  vaccine.  Recovery  after 
forty-eight  days  of  fever  due  to  a  complicating  pleurisy  and  phJebitis. 
(Note:  In  the  light  of  later  cases,  further  injections  would  be 
indicated  in  such  a  case,  unless  the  new  crop  of  rose  spots  were 
taken,  not  as  a  coincidence,  but  as  an  index  of  the  liberation  of 
more  living  organisms,  in  which  case  further  specific  treatment 
would  be  doubtful.) 

Case  57.— Mala  Positive  Widal.  After  twenty-five  days  of 
fever,  including  2  rembsions  and  relapses,  patient  developed  another 
rise  in  temperature.  Two  days  later  100,000,000  were  given, 
but  it  was  found  that  the  increased  fever  was  due  to  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia.  Three  days  later  100,000,000  were  again  given  and 
patient  died  the  same  day.  (Note:  This  was  not  a  suitable  case 
for  vaccine  treatment.  While  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  opiiuon 
as  to  whether  the  vaccines  contributed  to  the  fatal  issue,  they 
certainly  are  not  indicated  in  such  a  condition.) 

Case  59.— Male.  Positive  Widal.  Given  150,000,000  on  tenth 
day  of  disease,  400,000,000  on  thirteenth  day,  and  700,000,000  on 
siirteenth  day.  But  little  effect  from  any  dose,  though  the  tem- 
perature fell  gradually  soon  after  last  dose.  Temperature  became 
normal  on  forty-second  day.  After  ten  days  the  temperature  was 
normal,  a  typical  lobar  pneumonia  developed  and  proved  fatal  in 
four  days. 

Case  65.— Female.  Positive  Widal.  Given  150,000,000  on 
thirty-third  day,  and  the  temperature  dropped  quickly  to  normal 
on  the  same  day.  After  three  days  of  normal  temperature, 
400,000,000  were  given.  This  was  at  once  followed  by  a  rise  in 
temperature  which  ushered  in  a  relapse  of  considerable  severity, 
lasting  twenty-six  days.  (Note:  In  this  case  the  vaccine  was 
given  to  put  a  stop  to  a  long^ontinued  mild  fever.  It  Is  doubtful, 
in  the  light  of  this  case,  whether  such  procedure  is  advisable  unJess 
there  is  further  evidence  of  deficient  antibody  fonnation.) 

Case  66.— Male.  Positive  Widal.  Given  200,000,000  on  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  disease,  450,000,000  on  twenty-seventh,  and  800,000,- 
000  on  thirty-first  day.  This  case  was  a  very  toxic  one  throughout, 
and  although  he  seemed  benefited  by  each  dose  (less  toxic  and  lower 
temperature),  he  died  on  the  thirty-fourth  day  from  a  perforation. 

Case  67.— Male.  Two  positive  Widals.  Given  150,000,000 
on  eleventh  day  of  disease,  300,000,000  on  fourteenth  day,  and 
600,000,000  on  nineteenth  day.  The  temperature  went  up  and 
stayed  up  after  each  dose.  A  few  days  after  the  last  dose  a  mild 
hemorrhage  occurred.  Fever  continued  for  seventeen  days  after 
the  last  vaccine  was  given.  (Note:  This  case  may  indicate  that 
if  no  favorable  response  is  made  to  the  first  or  posably  the  second 
dose  the  case  may  be  unsuitable,  and  further  specific  treatment 
should  be  abandoned.)  r    ,:.  j  i.,  Coo^lc 
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Case  68.— Male.  Two  positive  Widals.  Given  150,000,000  on 
fourteenth  day;  300,000,000  on  seventeenth  day;  600,000,000  on 
twenty-second  day.  Drop  of  temperature  after  each,  reaching 
normal  after  twenty-seven  days.  Seven  days  later,  following 
increase  in  diet  and  permission  to  get  out  of  bed,  a  moderately 
severe  relapse  started.  (Note:  This  case  should  be  considered  as 
one  in  which  too  early  increase  in  feeding  caused  a  relapse  in 
spite  of  the  administration  of  vaccines.) 

Case  71. — Male.  Positive  Widal.  After  forty-three  days  con- 
tinuous fever,  given  200,000,000  (followed  by  a  quick  drop  of  3°  F.). 
On  forty-seventh  day  given  400,000,000  (causing  greater  fluctua- 
tions, and  drop  to  normal  after  several  days).  On  the  fifty-seventh 
day  given  600,000,000  (after  a  temporary  rise,  temperature  became 
permanently  subnormal).  (Note:  Unless  due  to  coincidence  a 
protracted  febrile  course  was  here  terminated  by  vaccines,  although 
the  Widal  was  already  positive.)     (Compare  Case  65.) 


Fin.  1.— Case  83.    S.  M.     Widal  positJTe.    Average 
vaccine.    Dotted  lines  indicate  fourth-hour  temperature:  heavy  Uaee,  morninE  and 
evenina  temperature. 

Case  77. — ^Male.  Positive  Widal.  On  sixteenth  day  of  disease 
given  150,000,000.  This  was  followed  by  a  steady  drop  to  normal 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  disease.  (Note:  Unless  due  to  coin- 
cidence the  effect  of  a  single  dose  of  vaccine  is  here  strikingly  shown.) 

Series  III.  Owing  to  the  sudden  termination  of  the  typhoid 
epidemic  with  the  colder  weather  it  was  not  possible  to  treat 
more  than  16  cases  in  this  manner.  The  total  dosage  ranged 
between  850,000,000  and  3,350,000,000,*  (average  1,640,000,000 
in  one  to  five  doses).  There  were  no  deaths,  no  relapses,  and 
1    complication.     (Case  84  developed  bronchopneumonia    after 

•  In  three  oaaea  where  a  aipgle  doae  proved  sufficient  the  amount  was  naturally 
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eighteen  days'  normal  temperature.)  The  average  number  of 
days  of  fever  was  21,6,  after  the  first  injection  8.3  days,  and 
after  the  last  injection  3.3  days.  The  average  date  of  die  first 
injection  was  on  the  twelfth  day  of  disease.  (The  difficulty  in 
securing  patients  early  in  the  disease  has  already  been  commented 
upon.)  In  only  2  cases  was  vaccination  begun  before  the  tenth 
day  (Cases  92  and  93),  and  these  two  showed  only  fourteen  and 
sixteen  days  of  fever.  Either  the  Widal  reaction  or  blood  culture 
was  positive  in  all  (Widal  in  14,  blood  culture  in  3).  As  usual  no 
aggravation  was  noted  after  injection  and  the  fleeting  rise  of  tem- 
perature, except  in  2  cases  (Case  87,  diarrhea;  Case  91,  chilly 
sensations). 

In  the  16  control  cases  (occurring  at  the  same  time)  there  was  1 
death,  1  relapse,  2  complications  (hemorrhage  and  perforatioii) ;  the 


average  duration  of  fever  was  twenty-eight  days,  and  the  average 
date  of  admission  was  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease.  Thirteen 
gave  positive  Widals  and  3  suggestive. 

Case  Abstracts.  Case  84. — ^Male,  aged  forty-five  years. 
Farmer.  Positive  Widal.  Very  toxic  throughout  (stuporous). 
Was  probably  sick  for  two  weeks  before  admission.  On  nineteenth 
day  (?)  received  250,000,000;  on  twenty-second  day,  500,000,000; 
on  twenty-sixth  day,  1,000,000.000;  on  thirty-second  day,  800,000,- 
000;  on  thirty-seventh  day,  800,000,000.  The  last  3  were  followed 
by  drops  of  the  temperature  to  normal,  the  last  time  permanently. 
Patient  improved  steadily,  but  still  was  mentally  dull.  After 
sixteen  days'  normal  temperature  a  relapse  began,  which  ran  a 
mild  course  lasting  eight  days. 

Case  87. — Male.  Positive  Widal.  Exhibited  a  temporary 
diarrhea  and  headache  after  the  initial  dose  of  300,000,000  on  the 
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twelfth  day  of  the  disease.  Given  700,000,000  on  fifteenth  day 
and  reached  normal  on  same  day.  After  1,000,000,000  on  nine- 
teenth da>'  the  temperature  rose  to  99.2°  for  tweh'e  hours. 

Case  91.— Male.  Positive  Widal.  Had  chilly  sensations  and  a 
rise  of  3"  in  temperature  after  his  only  dose  of  600,000,000  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  disease.  His  temperature  then  fell  steadily, 
reaching  normal  in  thirtv-six  hours,  where  it  remained. 

Case  93.— Male.  Positive  Widal.  Given  600,000,000  on  sixth 
day;  1,000,000,000  on  ninth  day;  1,000,000,000  on  twelfth  day. 
But  little  change  after  first  two  doses.  After  the  third  dose  there 
was  a  steady  drop  of  temperature  to  normal  in  forty-eight  hours, 
where  it  remained. 
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Conclusions.  1.  The  curative  use  of  typhoid  vaccines  in  the 
course  of  typhoid  fever  in  order  to  stimulate  further  antibody 
formation,  has  a  logical  theoretical  basis,  although  its  mode  of 
action  has  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated  experimentally.  Practical 
proof  of  its  value  is  afforded  by  the  rise  in  agglutinin  curves  after 
such  vaccination. 
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2.  The  proper  use  of  vaednes  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever 
has  been  found  clinically  to  be  without  harm,  and  usually  to  produce 
ben^cial  results.  It  rarely  causes  any  noticeable  aggravation  of 
symptoms,  beyond  a  fleeting  rise  of  temperature.  Relapses  and 
complications  are  diminished  in  frequency,  but  not  prevented. 
The  increase  in  size  of  the  spleen,  noted  by  others,  has  not  been 
observed  by  us, 

.  3.  The  best  results  are  obtained  if  the  injections  are  begun  early 
in  the  disease,  especially  before  the  tenth  day.  A  blood  culture 
is  more  valuable  than  the  Widal  test  in  the  early  stages.  Late  in 
the  course  of  the  disease,  except  in  selected  cases,  the  value  of 
vaccines  (both  theoretically  and  practically)  is  more  dubious.  In 
the  chronic  comphcations  of  typhoid,  such  as  periostitis  and  chole- 
cystitis, good  results  have  been  obtained  from  vaccines  by  other 
investigators. 

4,  The  contra-indications  for  vaccine  treatment  of  typhoid 
are  not  yet  clear.  We  should  hesitate  to  advocate  their  use  in 
moribund  or  very  toxic  cases,  during  hemorrhages  or  suspected 
perforations,  or  in  such  complications  as  pneumonia  or  otitis  where 
other  microorganisms  are  involved. 

5.  The  best  dosage  has  also  not  been  determined.  Semple, 
Petrowitch  and  Watters,  and  Eaton  have  had  good  results  with 
small  doses;  MacArthur,  Fletcher  and  Meakins  and  Foster  equally 
good  results  with  much  larger  doses.  While  this  would  indicate 
to  some  that  the  true  benefit  from  vaccines  was  dubious,  we  feel 
that  the  discordance  is  due  to  differences  of  patients  and  epidemics, 
preparation  of  vaccine,  and  "personal  factors."  The  dosage  must 
vary  within  certain  limits  for  each  patient,  and  no  cut-and-dried 
rule  should  be  attempted.  The  more  severe  the  disease  the  smaller 
and  more  cautious  should  be  the  dosage.  With  our  methods  of 
preparation  we  felt  that  the  best  initial  dose  for  average  adult  was 
500,000,000;  if  this  proved  to  be  the  proper  amount,  two  or  more 
la^er  doses  were  given  usually  at  three-day  intervals. 
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THE  PHTSICAL  BASIS  OF  CHBONIC  INFECTIONS  AND  OF 
BECOTEBT  WITHOUT  IMMUNITT.' 

By  a.  P.^rker  Hitchens,  M.D., 


The  pmctical  application  of  bacterial  vaccine  therapy  is  generally 
recognized  to  fall  into  two  distinct  divisions.  The  first  comprises 
the  procedures  resulting  in  the  formation  of  specific  antihodies  or 
ferments  in  the  tissues- -that  is  to  say,  the  bacteriological  diapiosis 
and  the  preparation  and  proper  administration  of  the  vaccine. 
The  second  division — I  think  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
tissues  always  respond  to  the  vaccine  by  producing  corresponding 
antibodies— deals  with  the  distribution  of  the  newly  formed  anti- 
bodies, especially  with  regard  to  their  relation  to  the  infecting 
bacteria. 

With  few  exceptions  all  studies  so  far  reported  in  vaccine  therapr 
have  been  limited  to  the  first  division  of  the  subject.  These 
researches  h&ve  been  sufliciently  thorough  to  give  us  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  methods  for  the  preparation  of  vaccines  and  their 
adminbtration. 

For  certain  infections  this  knowledge  has  been  entirely  adequate, 
but  for  other  diseases  the  factors  essential  to  success  are  still  obscure. 
I  believe  that  many  if  not  all  the  failures  will  be  accounted  for  only 
after  the  second  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. Whether  a  more  intimate  knowledge  will  lead  to  better 
therapeutic  methods  or  whether  it  will  reveal  merely  that  we  have 
reached  an  impasse  is  the  problem  that  stimulates  the  formulation 
of  the  following  suggestions. 

Practically  all  our  knowledge  of  the  cellular  pathology  involved 
in  the  second  phase  of  this  subject  is  due  to  the  work  of  Sir  Almroth 
Wright.     Nothing  of  importance  has  been  added  to  hb  conception 

it  anoiial  inei^tinn  of  the  American  ,\aaofiation  of  Immunologiats. 
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of  the  "conditions  which  obtain  in  the  foci  of  bacterial  infection," 
Wright  considered  that  in  order  to  resist  an  infection  and  to  elimin- 
ate it  from  the  tissues,  the  cooperation  of  a  serum  constituent  with 
the  phagocytes  was  necessary.  He  accounted  for  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  primary  blood  infection  by  calling  attention  to  the  unhind- 
ered cooperation  of  the  formed  and  unformed  elements  in  the  blood 
gainst  invading  bacteria.  Localized  infections,  on  the  contrary, 
are  common  because  the  pathogenic  bacteria  on  gaining  entrance 
to  the  tissues  successfully  resist  the  action  of  the  small  amount 
of  bacteriotropic  substance  able  to  reach  them,  and  the  resultant 
tissue  changes  make  it  possible  for  these  bacteria  to  resist  still 
further  the  antagonistic  forces  of  the  body.  This  is  accomplished 
sometimes  by  the  barrier  of  inflammatory  tissue  which  may  prevent 
the  entrance  of  phagocytes  to  the  focus  of  infection,  sometimes  by 
the  generation  of  bacterial  products  within  the  nidus,  and  consequent 
reduction  in  potency  of  the  fluid  elements  which,  if  they  reach  the 
bacteria  at  all,  are  then  too  weakened  to  be  effectual.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  focus  of  infection  is  an  area  of  low 
bacteriotropic  pressure. 

Insofar  as  the  histopathologj'  is  concerned,  Wright's  ideas, 
founded,  of  course,  upon  the  teachings  of  Metschnikoff  and  others, 
appear  to  be  final.  From  the  physiological  standpoint,  however, 
we  have  a  more  lucid  and  more  plausible  explanation  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  infection  and  immunity  in  the  theory  of  Professor  \!ict©r  C. 
Vaughan.  According  to  the  current  views  of  physitJogists,'  pro- 
teins, in  enteral  digestion,  are  split  into  peptones  and  amino-Acids 
in  order  that  they  may  be  absorbed  into  the  blood;  according  to 
Vaughan,  in  the  parenteral  digestion  of  bacteria  the  bacterial 
proteins  are  digested  by  the  specific  ferments  in  order  that  they 
may  be  eliminated  from  the  tissues.  In  this  process  the  bacterial 
protein  molecule  is  split  into  two  fractions;  one  of  these  is  a  non- 
specific poison  having  apparently  no  relation  to  the  production  of 
immunity  within  the  host;  its  poisonous  action  seems'  to  be  its 
sole  function.  The  other  part  is  non-poisonous  and  highly  specific; 
the  formation  of  specific  antibodies  depends  upon  its  effects  on  the 
tissues.  Tiis  effect  sometimes  fails  while  the  poisonous  action 
of  the  other  part  is  always  manifested.  This  being  the  ease,  with 
the  physiology  of  enteral  digestion  in  mind,  the  suggestion  forces 
itself  upon  us  that  there  is  a  physical  basis  underlying  the  action 
of  these  two  parts.  That  b  to  say,  the  action  of  the  poisonous 
part  never  fails  because  it  is  diffusible  and  the  tissues  offer  no  barrier 
to  it,  while  the  non-poisonous  part  is  not  diffusible  and  under  certain 
conditions  the  collection  of  cells  in  which  it  is  located  do  not  permit 
it  to  reach  those  cells  capable  of  responding  to  its  action.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  supposition  that  the  molecule  of  the  poisonous  part  is 
relatively  small  and  the  molecule  of  the  non-poisonous  part  relatively 
large,  we  may  divide  infections  into  three  classes : 
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1.  Those  in  which  the  bacteria  are  surrounded  by  a  firm  wall 
of  infiammatory  tissue  so  dense  and  so  perfect  that  antibacterial 
ferments  are  unable  to  penetrate  to  the  bacteria.  The  non-poison* 
ous  part  liberated  by  autolysb  or  by  ferments  within  the  focus  of 
infection  does  not  escape  through  the  capsule  and  the  resistance  of 
the  host  is  not  increased. 

2.  Those  in  which  the  zone  of  inflammatory  tissue  is  less  dense 
and  less  perfect.  The,  non-poisonous  part  of  the  protein  molecule 
cannot  penetrate  the  barrier  of  inflammatory  tissue,  but  specific 
ferments  formed  as  a  result  of  vaccination  or  auto-inoculation 
may  penetrate  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  positive  therapeutic 
results. 

3.  Those  in  which  the  infecting  bacteria  are  not  surrounded  by 
a  zone  of  inflammatory  tissue  which  inhibits  the  activity  of  the 
non-poisonous  part  and  the  resultant  newly  formed  ferments  come 
in  contact  with  the  bacteria  without  hindrance. 

These  three  classes,  of  course,  mei^  into  one  another.  Within 
the  same  host  an  organism  may  be  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  inflam- 
mation of  one  type  in  one  part  of  the  body  and  of  another  type  in 
another  part  of  the  body.  Furthermore,  they  concern  chiefly  the 
cellular  pathology  of  the  lesion  in  its  relation  to  the  ferments  and 
the  split  products  of  the  bacterial  protein  molecule  as  described  so 
clearly  by  Vaughan.  The  special  means  by  which  certain  bacteria 
resist  the  antagonistic  forces  of  the  body  are  not  here  taken  into 
consideration,  such  as,  for  instance,  capsule  formation  by  the 
Pneuvtococcus  mucosua  and  by  the  anthrax  bacillus. 

A  typical  illustration  of  the  first  class  of  infections  is  the  local 
lesion  formed  subcutaneously  in  guinea-pigs  which  are  immunized 
with  rauschbrand  aggressin  and  afterward  injected  with  virulent 
black-leg  muscle.  The  immunized  guinea-pig  withstands  niany 
times  the  fatal  infective  dose  of  virus,  but  at  the  point  of  injection 
a  small  nodule  is  formed  which  gradually  breaks  down  in  the  centre. 
From  this  nodule  may  be  obtained  highly  virulent  rauschbrand 
bacilli;  the  animal  gradually  loses  weight  and  dies  in  about  a  month 
apparently  from  a  chronic  intoxication. 

Another  illustration  of  this  class  of  infections  is  the  caseous 
tubercle. 

In  chronic  tonsillar  infection  we  have  a  prolific  source  of  continu- 
ous intoxication  without  any  tendency  or  any  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  tissues  to  overcome  the  infection.  The  negative  results  of 
vaccine  treatment  place  this  type  of  infection  in  the  first  class. 

In  this  connection  the  carrier  state  in  diseases  like  typhoid 
fever  is  of  more  than  passing  interest.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  condition  is  due  to  a  serum-fast  strain.  But  this  does  not 
account  for  the  intermittent  appearance  of  living  germs  in  the 
feces.  May  it  not  be  then  that  the  bacilli  are  growing  in  a  nidus 
of  the  first  class?    In  this  case  their  occasional  presence  is  merely 
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an  indication  that  the  germs  in  a  certain  nidus  have  broken  their 
confines.  Furthermore,  although  a  few  positive  results  have  been 
reported,  treatment  by  bacterial  vaccines  is  generally  unsuccessful, 
notably  in  those  cases  under  observation  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  typical  illustradon  of  Class  II  is  the  staphylococcus  furuncle. 
As  treatal  formerly,  patients  with  chronic  furunculosis  continued 
to  have  one  boil  after  another — it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  a 
person  who  had  had  more  than  one  hundred.  With  the  application 
of  staphylococcus  vaccine,  however,  I  think  we  Jiave  eJl  treated 
such  patients  successfully;  not  only  have  the  boils  ceased  to  appear, 
but  tiiose  in  course  of  evolution  have  receded  without  "coming 
to  a  head."  In  terms  of  our  hypothesis,  then,  the  non-poisonous 
part  is  not  permitted  to  escape  the  zone  of  inflammation  surrounding 
the  abscess.  This  zone  of  inflammation,  nevertheless,  is  not  a 
barrier  to  specific  ferments,  because  when  these  are  formed  as  a 
result  of  vacdnation  their  specific  action  is  apparent  within  a  very 
short  time. 

Examples  of  the  third  type  of  infection  are  the  self-limited 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever.  In  these  the  non- 
poisonous  part  comes  in  contact  with  tissues  capable  of  reacting 
to  it  and  the  specific  ferments  are  free  to  attack  the  typhoid  bacilli. 
Such  a  mechanism  results  in  an  infection  with  a  typi<^  evolution, 
recovery  being  followed  by  a  period  of  immunity  lasting  usually 
throughout  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  these  three  classes  of  infection 
to  treatment  is  now  in  order. 

For  obvious  reasons,  infections  belonging  strictly  to  the  first 
class  cannot  be  benefited  by  vaccine  treatment.  If  the  lesion  is 
located  in  a  part  of  the  body  where  it  can  be  rentoved  en  Tnasae, 
one  may  administer  a  few  doses  of  vaccine  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
any  bacteria  which  may  find  their  way  into  the  blood  stream  during 
the  operation,  and  then  to  remove  the  entire  focus  of  infection  as, 
for  instance,  the  tonsils. 

Future  advances  in  chemotherapy  may  give  us  drugs  valuable 
for  treatment  of  infections  in  the  first  class.  To  be  efficient  they 
must  be  diffusible  and  possibly  bactericidal  in  themselves.  Some 
of  the  failures  of  salvarsan  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  complementing  action  of  the  body  fluids  fails  to  destroy  the 
spirochetes. 

In  the  third  class  we  may  confidently  expect  much  benefit  from 
vaccine  treatment  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 
Later  when  the  number  of  typhoid  bacilli,  for  example,  has  reached 
the  maximum  and  the  number  being  destroyed  results  in  intoxica- 
tion of  the  patient  up  to  the  limit  he  is  apparently  able  to  withstand, 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  safe  to  risk  increased  liberation  of 
toxic  portion  should,  theoretically,  be  considered— actual  experience 
does  not  seem  to  warrant  this  fear.     (Whether  or  not  typhoid  fever 
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is  a  pure  infection  by  the  time  it  has  reached  its  fastigium  is  not  a 
part  of  the  present  discussion,  but  it  is  a  question  which  must  be 
considered  in  drawing  deductions  from  the  treatment  of  typhoid 
fever  with  vaccines.) 

Typical  infections  of  the  second  class  are  no  more  difficult  to 
treat  than  those  of  the  third  class.  The  diagnosis  is  made  and 
the  vaccine  injected— as  soon  as  the  ferments  have  been  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  the  infection  is  overcome  and  the  patient  recovers. 
Such  simple  technique  is  effective  in  relatively  few  diseases — those 
in  which  vaccines  are  at  present  considered  indispensable.  But 
we  must  not  conclude  that  a)l  other  infections  belong  to  the  first 
class;  by  far  the  great  majority,  I  think,  should  be  placed  in  a 
subvariety  of  the  second  class.  Although  they  may  react  to  the 
mere  injection  of  vaccines  with  little  or  no  benefit,  careful  examina- 
tion of  other  factors  complicating  the  process  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  with  accessory  methods  of  treatment,  positive  results  may  be 
obtained. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  a  complicating  factor  is  seen  in 
pyorrhea  alveolaris;  vaccine  treatment  alone  has  little  local  effect, 
but  when  foreign  bodies,  such  as  calculi,  are  removed  and  the  pus 
pockets  carefully  cleansed,  the  results  are  highly  satisfactory. 
In  this  case,  the  complicating  factor  has  been  recognized  and 
methods  for  its  successful  removal  have  been  elaborated.  There 
are,  however,  other  infections  which  have  not  received  the  careful 
study  devoted  to  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  If  we  are  to  expect  further 
progress  in  vaccine  therapy,  this  progress  must  come  chiefly,  as 
I  have  striven  to  indicate,  through  investigation  of  accessory 
methods  in  treatment.' 


KERATOSIS   FILABIS    07  THE   SCALP. 

By  RiciLiRD  L.  SxrrroN,  M.D., 


In  18G9  Hermann  Beigel'  described  a  peculiar  disease  of  the 
scalp  which  was  characterized  by  the  presence  of  small,  whitish, 

'  Since  the  preflentation  of  the  above  paper, the  discovery  of  ameba  in  pyorrhea 
has  been  announced  by  Allen  J.  Smith  and  M.  J.  Barrett.  This  a  apparently  open- 
ing up  a  new  field  in  etiology,  as  the  work  done  >o  far  seems  to  indicate  that  Bmeb» 
constitvilfi  a  detcrminiiig  cause  in  pyorrhea  ajid  possibly  other  infections.  In  JtJ 
bearing  upon  the  views  presented  in  the  above  paper  this  observation  is  of  more  thin 
passing  interest.  In  amebic  pyorrhea  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  bacteria  found 
in  the  pockets  may  be  largely  enclosed  within  the  amebie.  After  digestion  of  the 
baolerial  proteins  within  the  amebie  the  Uixic  portion  alone  is  thrown  off  as  nich,  the 
other  fractions  being  still  further  degraded  in  the  metabolism  of  the  amebe  befixi 
their  elimination.  H  such  a  condition  should  eiist  it  would  eiploin  one  of  the 
factors  complicatins  successful  treatment  of  ths  disease  by  bacterial  vaccines  and 
call  for  the  acresfiory  use  of  nn  amebicide— like  emetin. 

1  The  Human  Hair,  Henry  Rensfaaw,  publisher,  London,  1860. 
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nit-like  masses  on  the  shafts  of  the  hairs.  Although  Beigel's 
description  was  written  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  it  is  so  accurate 
and  concise  that  it  may  profitably  be  quoted  in  full;  "The  hair 
appears  perfectly  intact  and  normal  in  texture,  but  imbedded  in 
a  white,  transparent,  apparently  structureless  ""ormation  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature.  The  knots  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  some  measuring  the  tenth  of  a  line  in  length.  They 
adhere  by  no  means  firmly  to  the  hair,  but  are  rather  loosely 
attached  to  it,  and  may  be  stripped  off  easily.  Under  the  micro- 
scope their  formation  in  regular  layers,  something  like  the  slates 
of  a  roof,  is  very  striking.  Although  some  of  the  divisions  are  a 
little  narrower  than  others,  yet  the  whole  formation  gives  the 
impression  of  great  regularity.  There  appears  to  be,  as  already 
mentioned,  no  particular  structure,  the  stratum  being  only  finely 
dotted  and  here  and  there  shriveled.  This  is  when  the  low  power 
is  used.  But  on  applying  the  higher  power  to  one  of  these  knots, 
prepared  for  microscopic  examination  by  the  application  of  water 
or  glycerin,  and  exercising  some  pressure  on  the  cover-glass  in 
order  to  produce  a  thin  layer,  a  structure  of  a  well-known  kind 
becomes  visible.  The  whole  knot,  thus  prepared,  is  found  to  consist 
of  cells  identical  in  structure  with  those  of  the  inner  transparent 
root  sheath.  .  .  .  There  remains  no  other  explanation  but  one, 
that  a  hyperplastic  action— perhaps  consequent  upon  irritation 
or  inflammation~«xists  in  the  sheaths  of  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
producing  an  abnormal  number  of  cells,  which  are  glued  together 
and  adhere  to  the  cuticle  of  the  hair  while  passing  through  the 
hair  sac." 

Grindon'  described  a  typical  example  of  the  disorder  in  1897, 
and  emphasized  the  differences  existing  between  it  and  trichor- 
hexis  nodosa,  monilethrix,  the  tinea  nodosa  of  Cheadle  and  Morris,' 
GiovanniniV  disease,  leptothrix,  piedra,  and  the  chignon  disease 
of  Beigel,'  which  is  due  to  the  so-called  "chignon"  fungus  (an 
organism  probably  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  one  found 
in  piedra).  In  Grindon's  case  the  attack  was  not  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  seborrheic  dermatitis,  and  there  was  no  history 
or  signs  of  alopecia  pityroides.  Grind  on  suggested  the  name 
"ccbolic  folliculitb"  for  the  condition,  from  the  fact  that  the  mass 
of  cells  was  thrust  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  follicle. 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to  study  two  cases  of  this  disease, 
occurring  in  a  mother  and  her  four-year-old  daughter.  Neither 
had  ever  had  prolonged  arsenical  or  other  treatment.  The  symp- 
toms were  practically  identical  in  the  two  instances,  and  one 
description  will  suffice  for  both.  The  woman  was  a  brunette,  a 
housewife,  aged  twpnty-five  years;  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  Howard 
L.  Snyder,  of  Winfield,  Kansas.    For  several  months  she  had  been 

■  Lancet,  1879.  i,  190. 
'Loo.  dt.  , 
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troubled  by  the  occurrence  of  sm^I,  white,  bead-like  i 
the  shafts  of  the  hairs  of  her  scalp.  The  adherent  bodies  gave  rise 
to  no  subjective  symptoms,  but  tiey  bore  a  striking,  if  superficial, 
resemblance  to  the  ova  of  pediculi,  and  caused  the  patient  much 
annoyance.  A  thorough  general  examination  revealed  aothiug  of 
importance  except  a  slight  dryness  of  the  skin.  On  the  external 
surfaces  of  both  the  thighs  and  the  upper  arms  were  considerable 
numbers  of  the  small,  hard,  conical  papules  which  are  characteristic 
of  keratosis  pilaris.  The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  fingers  was  normal, 
and  there  was  no  suggestion,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  of  pityriasis 
rubra  pilaris  or  of  xeroderma.  The  patient's  hair  was  long  and 
silky,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  seborrheic  dermatitis  of  the  scalp. 
At  several  points  on  the  scalp  there  were  small,  circumscribed, 
imtmeg  grater-like  keratotic  areas.     The  hypercornification  was 


n  hair  shaft  (moderate 

confined  to  the  mouths  of  the  hair  follicles,  and  gave  rise  to  no 
itching  or  other  disagreeable  sensation.  There  was  no  alopecia 
as  in  Grindon's  case.  Strung  along  at  irregular  intervals  on  maD\- 
of  the  hairs  were  hard,  oval  masses  of  inspissated  epithetial  cells. 
So  closely  compressed  were  many  of  the  shafts  that  when  the  corn- 
eous material  was  forcibly  removed  the  hair  was  broken  off  short 
at  the  lower  margin  of  the  encompassing  mass,  A  number  of  the 
affected  hairs,  together  with  one  diseased  follicle  and  its  accom- 
panying horny  plug,  were  secured  for  laboratory  study.  Nothing 
new  was  discovered  concerning  the  cocoon-like  collections  of  cells 
on  the  shafts.  Numerous  culture  experiments  with  the  material 
proved  practically  negative,  only  a  few  abbreviated  chains  of 
streptococci  being  obtained  from  one  specimen.  The  piece  of 
tissue  was  hardened  in  formalin,  mounted  in  paraffin,  and  sectioned 
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serially.  The  papillary  bodies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  follicle  werehyper- 
trophied  and  tiie  interpapillary  vessels  somewhat  increased  in  size, 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  the  presence  of  acute  inflammation.  There 
was  some  thickening  of  the  prickle  layer,  but  its  relations  were 
unchanged  and  no  inflammatory  or  degenerative  changes  were 
noted.  The  follicle  itself  was  slightly  atrophied  at  the  base,  and 
the  hair  shaft  considerably  shrunken.  Unfortunately  the  homy 
plug  at  the  oriflce  had  become  detached  at  some  time  during  the 
preparatory  process,  and  its  exact  relation  to  the  main  body  of  the 
specimen  was  more  or  less  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  mouth  of 
the  follicle  was  dilated,  the  walls  meeting  the  hair  shaft  at  a  wide 
V-shaped  angle.  The  corneous  layer,  which  still  adhered  to  the 
hypertrophied  epidermis,  was  thicker  than  that  usually  found  in 
a  normal  appendage.  The  contiguous  sebaceous  glands  were 
much  smaller  than  usual,  with  apparently  some  condensation  of 
the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  None  of  the  sections  were 
stained  for  bacteria.  From  a  general  view-point  the  picture  was 
that  of  a  keratosis  pilaris  lesion  which  had  existed  for  some  time, 
and  in  which  either  as  a  result  of  suprafollicular  pressure  or  intra- 
follicular  changes,  atrophic  changes  had  occurred. 

Treatment.  A  stimulating  antiseptic  lotion  containing  mer- 
curic chloride,  chloral  hydrate,  spirits  of  formic  acid,  castor  oil, 
and  alcohol,  to  be  applied  once  daily,  at  bedtime,  and  an  ointment 
containing  salicylic  acid  and  ammoniated  mercury  in  rose  water 
ointment,  to  be  rubbed  into  the  scalp  once  each  week,  were  pres- 
cribed. The  patient  was  instructed  to  wash  the  scalp  thoroughly 
with  warm  soft  water  and  green  soap  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight. 
The  use  of  thb  combination  promptly  relieved  the  symptoms, . 
but  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  enable  one  to  judge  the  per- 
mancy  of  the  result. 


SEBODUOKOSIS  OF  BABIES:  PBELIMINABT  BEPOBT.' 
By  Michael  G-.  Wohl,  M.D., 


The  early  diagnosis  of  rabies  has  been  the  object  of  investigation 
of  many  an  experimenter.  Pasteur  relied  upon  rabbit  inoculation 
for  diagnosis,  but  this  meant  fifteen  to  twenty  days  until  the 
patient  knew  whether  to  get  treatment  or  not.  In  some  cases, 
according  to  Schauder,  rabbits  inoculated  with  street  virus  may 

>  Read  before  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia.  M^  14,  1014. 
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develop  hydrophobia  two  or  three  months  after  inoculation,  especi- 
ally is  this  true  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  emulsion  of  brain 
tissue  in  1  per  cent,  phenol  such  as  is  the  case  with  brains  which  have 
beg;un  to  decompose. 

Wilson,  from  the  Research  Laboratory  of  New  York  Department 
of  Health,  shortened  the  period  to  nine  da\'s  by  inoculating  guinea- 
pigs.  Schindler  and  Fermi  have  used  mice  and  rats,  yet  the  latter 
animals  are  not  suitable  for  diagnostic  purposes,  for  the  inoculation 
period  is  too  short,  and  hence  it  is  rather  difficult  to  observe  upon 
these  animals  the  development  of  the  symptoms  of  rabies.  The 
postmortem  findings  are  neither  characteristic  nor  sufficiently  con- 
stant to  warrant  a  diagnosis. 

Thus  the  hyperemia  of  the  cord  and  brain  and  miliary  soften- 
ings or  the  leukocytic  inGltration  described  by  John  and  Deiler 
are  likewise  found  in  parenchymatous  encephalomyelitis.  Babe's 
rabic  tubercles  and  degeneration  of  spinal  nerve  cells,  which  are 
accompanied  by  a  disappearance  of  the  chromatin  substance,  are 
not  found  in  all  cases  of  rabies  so  as  to  be  sufficient  for  diagnosis. 

The  same  holds  true  of  Van  Gehuchten's  phenomenon,  a  dis- 
appearance of  nerve  cells  and  a  proliferation  of  the  endothelial 
capsule  with  a  round-cell  infiltration  of  the  sjinpathetic  and  peri- 
pheral cerebrospinal  ganglia. 

The  negri  bodies,  first  described  in  1903,  which  are  found  in 
rabies  in  the  large  nerve  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system,  are 
considered  today  sufficient  for  diagnosis;  yet  they  were  not  found 
before  symptoms  developed,  although  the  central  nervous  system 
was  infective  at  this  time.  Wilson  claims  that  they  are  found  in 
rabbits  inoculated  with  street  virus  on  the  seventh  day  and  with 
fixed  virus  on  the  fourth  day.  The  complement  fixation  test  tried 
by  Conwall  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Southern  India  was 
unsuccessful. 

Professor  Joseph  McFarland,  through  a  personal  communication, 
informed  me  that  he  found  the  complement  fixation  test  unreliable 
in  the  diagnosis  of  rabies,  for  the  reaction  proved  positive  with  sera 
of  healthy  rabbits. 

The  discovery  of  a  means  of  an  early  diagnosis  of  rabies  is  then 
a  desideratum  of  great  importance.  It  occurred  to  us  that  the 
principle  of  Abderhalden's  serodiagnosis  of  pregnancy  could  be 
applied  to  rabies  as  well.  As  long  as  there  is  a  virus  present  which 
is  the  causative  agent  of  the  disease,  then,  necessarily,  it  causes 
metabolic  disturbances  of  cells  with  which  the  virus  comes  into 
contact,  against  these  products  "  protective  ferments"  are  elaborated 
which  rid  the  body  of  these  foreign  elements.  To  detect  tbese 
ferments  in  rabies  was  the  object  of  our  investigation. 

At  the  time  of  the  present  writing  our  work  is  not  completed, 
\(;t  we  feel  that  wc  hu\e  closed  a  chapter  the  records  of  which  we 
wish  to  set  forth  in  the  present  report. 
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Experiments.    We  used  two  series  of  rabbits. 

Series  I,  A  batch  of  ten  rabbits  were  inoculated  subduraily 
with  fixed  virus  by  Dr.  J.  Reichel,  from  Glenolden,  Pa.,  to  whom  we 
desire  to  express  our  thanks.  Ten  c.c.  of  blood  were  taken  from  the 
first  rabbit  before  the  inoculation.  The  same  amount  was  taken 
from  the  rest  of  the  rabbits  on  each  successive  day  and  from  the 
first  rabbit  again  on  the  seventh  day.  The  blood  was  centrifuged 
for  three  minutes,  and  the  serum,  drawn  off  with  a  sterile,  dry 
pipette,  was  used  for  our  subsequent  tests. 


CODtrol. 

Babbit. 

Tiuue  used. 
brain. 

iTiaue 
Serum.       + 
1  Baliue- 

.,.„»> 

No.  8269. 

Jnnuaiy  12.  1914. 

Paint  violet. 

The  semm  had  a  slightly  reddish 

Blood  dniwD  before 

tinge. 

No.  8270. 

Jaauary  13,  1914. 

First  day  after  in- 

violet 

ocuUtioD. 

No.  8271. 

Jonuarr  14,  1914. 

Deep  violet. 

Serum  had  reddiah  tinge.    Rabbit 

Second  day. 

Autopsy  could  not  be  held. 

No.  8272. 

January  15.  1914. 

Blue. 

Placenta  plua  aenim  gave  a  light 

Third  day. 

violet    color.      Symptoms    on 

»eventh  day. 

No.  8273. 

January  16,  1914. 

Blue. 

Fourth  dw. 

No.  8274. 

January  17,  1914. 

Blood  compl 

etelyh 

Braolyi 

Fifth  day. 

No.  8276. 

Januaiy  18,  1914. 

Blue. 

Blood  had  red  tinge.    Rabbit  died 

Birthday. 

with    Bymptoms   of   rabies   on 

tenth  day. 

No.  6269. 

January  19,  1014. 

Blue. 

Showed  symptoms  on  the  same 

Seventh  day. 

day. 

No.  8277. 

Januaiy  19,  1914. 

Blue. 

"■ 

" 

Reddish  Uoge:  symptoms  on 
eighth  day. 

Brain  tissue  removed  from  a  rabbit  that  died  of  rabies  was  used 
as  our  substrate  for  two  reasons;  (1)  it  was  the  tissue  with  which 
the  virus  came  in  contact  first,  hence  if  ferments  were  produced 
they  would  naturally  cause  cleavage  of  brain  tissue  first;  (2)  by 
using  the  brain  tissue  of  a  rabid  rabbit  we  obtained  practically  a 
pure  culture  of  the  rabies  virus,  and  if  the  ferments  are  specific 
they  would  act  against  the  virus  grown  in  the  brain  tissue  of  rabbits. 
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The  brain  tissue  was  thoroughly  freed  of  blood.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  removing  the  meninges  and  allowing  water  to  run 
over  the  brain  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  The  bloodless  tissue  was 
coagulated  in  the  way  sunilar  to  that  used  for  coagulation  of 
placenta  for  the  diagnosb  of  pregnancy,  i.  e.,  boiled  in  successive 
changes  of  water  (to  the  first  boiling  a  few  drops  of  acetic  add  being 
added)  until  10  c.c.  from  the  last  boiling  with  1  e,c,  of  1  per  cent, 
nlnhydrin  gave  a  negative  reaction.  Our  thimbles  have  been  tri- 
trated  for  impermeability  of  albumin  and  permeability  of  pepton 
and  placed  in  dry  beakers. 

About  0.5  gm.  of  brain  tissue  was  put  into  the  thimble  and  1.5 
C.C.  of  the  serum  added.  The  outside  of  the  thimble  being  washed 
off  thoroughly;  20  c.c,  of  water  were  added  to  the  beaker  and 
distilled  toluol  to  the  contents  of  the  thimble  and  to  the  beaker. 

Controls  with  serum  alone  and  with  tissue  plus  normal  saline 
were  used. 

Ilie  thimbles  were  placed  into  an  incubator  for  sixteen  hours 
and  10  c.c.  of  the  diffusiate  boiled  for  one  minute  with  0.2  c.c.  of 
1  per  cent,  ninhydrin. 

The  results  were  as  recorded  in  the  table  on  p.  429. 

Series  2.  Ten  rabbits  were  inoculated  as  previously  and  serum, 
brain  tissue,  and  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit  were  prepared  as  above. 
Occasiimally  we  used  either  tissue  as  indicated  below.     Results: 


Co 

trol. 

Rabbit. 

Br*lD. 

Bpind. 

Ti»ua 

B«n>^. 

nlim. 

No.  8228. 

FsiDt  violet. 

__ 

Symptoma   on  Mventh 

FinrtcUy. 

.  violet. 

day. 

No.  8229. 

Deep  violet. 

Faint  violet. 

macenta    lisht     violet; 

Second  day. 

day. 

Blue. 

VloLet. 

Rabbit  died  on  fifth  day. 

Third  day. 

No.  8231. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Fourth  day. 

■ymptoma  on  aeventli 

No.  8232. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

day. 

Fifth  day. 

... 

Thyroid  moderateTiolet. 

Seventh  day. 

let.  Rabbit  had  aym[>- 

No.  8235. 

Blood  compl 

etely  hemolyr 

ed. 

toma  on  aame  day. 

No.  A.    Placenta  violet;  brain  light  violet:  control  rabbit. 
No.  B.     Placenta  violet;  brain  light  violet;  control  rabbit. 
No.  C.     Placenta  violet;  brain  light  violet;  control  rabbit. 
From  the  results  obtained  in  the  first  series  we  find  that  in  rabies, 
brain  tissue  Is  broken  up  as  early  as  the  third  day  after  inoculation 
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if  we  take  the  blue  color  to  indicate  a  positive  reaction.  The 
aame  result  was  obtained  in  our  second  series.  The  spinal  cord  was 
broken  up  on  the  fifth  day.  The  blood  from  No.  8269  gave  a  faint 
violet  color  before  inoculation.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
hemolysis  that  occurred  in  this  blood.  The  result  obtained  from  this 
rabbit  is  very  interesting.  On  January  18,  1914,  i.  e.,  seven  days 
after  inoculation,  the  reaction  was  distinctly  positive  (deep  blue). 

In  our  first  series  placental  tissue  was  broken  up  in  one  case;  in 
the  second  series  placental  thyroid,  adrenal,  yet  to  a  very  light 
degree  (violet). 

The  serum  of  the  controls  caused  cleavage  of  brain  and  placental 
tissue  to  a  light  degree. 

The  distinct  blue  color  obtained  with  serums  from  the  rabid 
rabbits  indicates  that  an  additional  ferment  is  produced,  due  to 
the  virus  of  hydrophobia  and  upon  the  intensity  of  the  reaction  the 
diagnosb  could  be  made. 

SuMMABT.  1.  The  Abderhalden  reaction  might  be  utilized  for 
diagnostic  purposes  of  rabies. 

2.  The  reaction  is  positive  as  early  as  the  third  day  in  rabbits 
subdurally  inoculated  with  fixed  virus. 

3.  Sera  of  healthy  rabbits  cause  cleavage  of  brain  and  placenta 
tissue,  yet  to  a  very  light  degree. 
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Blood-pressure:  Its  Clinical  Manifestations.  By  George 
William  Norris,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Visiting  Phj'sician  to  the  Pennysl- 
vania  Hospital;  Assistant  Visiting  Physician  to  the  University 
Hospital.  Pp.  372;  99  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and  New  York: 
Lea  k  Febiger,  1914. 

In  this  book  of  fine  appearance  and  especially  readable  qualities 
as  to  size,  paper,  and  print  the  author  has  presented,  in  its  entirety, 
a  subject  which  is  focusing  much  of  medical  interest. 

The  book  is  more  pretentious  in  size  and  scope  than  most  of  its 
predecessors,  but  in  his  effort  to  present  what  is  known  of  blood- 
pressure,  in  all  its  relations,  the  author  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  the  book  forbidding  by  its  length.  He  has  made  possible 
the  getting  at  the  heart  of  the  subject  of  blood-pressure,  as  a  whole 
or  in  any  special  connection,  with  a  minimum  of  reading. 

The  work  possess  what  is  so  essential,  and  the  lack  of  which  so 
often  makes  books  mere  compilations  of  the  opinions  of  others, 
the  personal  convictions  and  beliefs  of  the  author.  The  value  of 
this  is  doubly  apparent  when  it  is  considered  how  extensive  and 
how  often  contradictory,  the  literature  on  the  subject  is.  Indeed, 
what  a  reader  seeks  in  a  book  is  the  mature  judg:ment  of  one  specially 
trained  through  study  and  practice  in  a  given  subject.  This,  with 
due  consideration  to  the  clinical  and  experimental  experience  of 
others,  the  author  instinctively  gives. 

The  physiology  of  the  blood-pressure  forms  the  first  chapter, 
and  lays  a  splendid  foundation  for  what  is  to  follow.  The  second 
and  third  chapters  deal  with  instrumental  estimations  of  blood- 
pressure.  Individual  instruments  are  described  in  detail  and  criti- 
cized and  the  requirements  of  instrument  and  procedure  for  the 
obtaining  of  accurate  readings  shown. 

The  newer  and  less  explored  field  of  venous  blood-pressure 
receives  a  chapter.  Perhaps  the  most  engrossing  part  of  the  whole 
book  will  be  met  in  the  chapter  on  functional  efficiency  of  the 
circulation  as  determinable  by  blood -pressure  estimations  and 
allied  tests.  The  man  with  average  facilities  has  in  the  past  beeo 
discouraged  in  keeping  up  with  advances  in  this  field  by  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  and  the  intricacy  and  expense  of  the  instru- 
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ments  involved.  How  much  can  be  accomplished  with  the  sole 
aid  of  a  blood-pressure  instrument  and  an  understanding  of  the 
underlying  physical  laws  is  here  shown,  and  well  merits  close  study. 

From  this  point  on  blood-pressure  is  considered  in  its  relation  to 
definite  clinical  conditions.  These  include  essential  hypotension, 
acute  infections,  intoxications,  heart,  vascular,  and  kidney  condi- 
tions. 

The  common-sense  view  which  the  author  takes  of  arterial 
hypertension  and  its  treatment  is  refreshing.  One  feels  that  after 
having  been  tossed  on  the  troubled  sea  of  conflicting  opinion  a 
harbor  has  been  reached  where,  sheltered  by  common  sense,  real 
progress  can  be  made  in  handling  this  troublesome  condition. 

The  closing  chapters  deal  with  blood-pressure  in  the  specialties: 
Nervous  Diseases,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  Optholmology. 

A  well-chosen  and  extensive  literature  is  appended. 

A.  A.  H. 


The  Backward  Babt.  A  Treatise  on  Idiocy  and  the  Allied 
Mental  Deficiencies  in  Infancy  and  Early  Childbood. 
By  Herman  B.  Sheffield,  M.D.,  formerly  Medical  Director 
Beth  David  Hospital;  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children,  New 
York  Post-Graduate  School  and  Hospital  and  Associate  Babies' 
Hospital  (0-P.D.);  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Philanthropic 
Hospital  and  the  Northwestern  Dbpensary,  etc.  Pp.  184;  22 
ori^al  illustrations.    New  York:  Rebman  Company,  1915. 

This  essay  was  awarded  the  Alvarenga  Prize  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia  on  July  14,  1914.  It  gives  a  practical 
survey  of  the  etiology,  pathology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
mental  deficiencies  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  a  period  of 
life  in  these  unfortunates  which  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
undoubtedly  deserves.  The  book  gives  an  excellent  and  iiluminat- 
ing  description  not  only  of  the  diseases,  but  especially  of  the  diag- 
nostic aids  in  recognizing  them  and  practical  methods  for  the 
relief  of  many  of  the  minor  grades.  The  chief  basis  for  the  work  is 
the  author's  personal  experience.  While  statistics  seem  to  have 
fallen  under  the  ban  of  disapproval,  of  late  years,  owing  to  more  or 
less  skilful  attempts  to  create  impressions  at  the  will  of  the  statis- 
tician, the  conclusions  would  inspire  more  confidence  were  the 
reader  given  more  definite  knowledge  that  the  author's  experience 
was  large  enough  to  warrant  them.  Impressions  gained  from 
seeing  "a  fairly  large  number  of  cases"  gain  in  value  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  seen.  For  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  psychology  of  childbood,  however,  this  prize  essay  is 
well  worth  the  reading.  J,  C.  G. 
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A  Manual  of  Normal  Histology  and  Organoobapht.  By 
Chableb  Hill,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology, Chicago  Veterinary  College,  formerly  Assbtant  Profeasoi 
of  Histology  and  Embryology,  Noi^thwestem  University  Medial 
School,  Chicago.  Third  edition.  Pp.  483;  312  illuatratioDs. 
Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1914. 

Tms  is  a  reprint,  with  a  few  additions,  of  the  second  edition 
published  in  1909.  Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  the  ruminant 
stomach  and  tjie  equine  hoof,  but  otherwise  the  character  of  the 
book  is  little  changed.  It  remains  as  before,  a  simply  written 
and  not  too  condensed  account  of  human  histology,  drawn  chiefly 
from  other  text-books,  and  is  a  useful  and  trustworthy  book  fat  the 
student  who  wishes  to  learn  the  main  facts  of  the  subject. 

W.  H.  F.  A. 


Cunningham's  Manual  of  Peachcal  Anatomt.  Revised  and 
Edited  l^  AKTHim  Robison,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Sixtii  edition.  Pp.  650;  240  illustrations 
in  the  text,  22,  of  which  6  are  in  colors,  in  the  first  volume;  pp. 
321,  260  illustrations  and  11  plates  in  the  second  volume.  Nev 
York:  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1904. 

The  term  practical  anatomy  is  employed  here  in  a  restricted 
sense.  All  anatomy  is  practical  to  somebody,  but,  generally,  the 
term  applies  to  that  anatomy  which  is  most  useful  in  the  daily  w<h^ 
of  the  practising  physician,  surgeon,  or  other  specialist.  But  no 
book  can  include  all  that  is  uuportant  on  this  phase  of  the  subject 
The  whole  subject  of  anatomy  can  be  most  comprehensively  twited 
systematically,  or  in  systems,  as  the  osseous,  circulatory,  nervous, 
etc.  As  soon  as  one  departs  from  this  method  and  attempts  to 
apply  the  anatomical  facts  thus  compiled  to  the  needs  of  the  healing 
art,  insunnountable  difficulties  are  encountered  in  compreheDding 
the  whole  field.  The  facts  themselves  are  fairly  definite  ud 
limited,  but  the  applications  that  may  he  made  of  these  facts  sie 
without  limit.  Thus  the  need  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  anatomy 
has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  methods  of  presenting  the  important 
facts.  Regional,  topographical,  surface,  surgical,  and  api^ 
anatomy  emphasizes  various  practical  phases.  Applied  anabwiy 
carries  anatomy  into  the  discussion  of  ctmical  conditions,  and  most 
be  arbitrarily  restricted  by  the  writer  or  teacher  to  what  he  r^wd* 
as  most  important. 

These  two  small  volumes  are  practical  in  the  sense  that  they 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  dissection  of  the  cadaver,  than  which  there 
is  no  more  generally  practical  method  of  studying  anatomy-  It 
is  confined  to  gross  anatomy  but  covers  the  whole  field  iot  the 
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dissector.  For  this  purpose  we  probably  have  no  better  work. 
It  is  compreheimve  and  excellently  illustrated,  many  of  the  illus- 
trations being  in  colors.  Twenty-seven  roentgenograms  are 
employed  to  emphasize  certain  anatomical  facts.  The  text  of 
this  the  sixth  edition  has  been  altered,  some  figures  changed, 
others  replaced,  and  new  ones  introduced.  The  chief  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  section  on  the  brain,  which  has  been  rear- 
ranged and  largely  rewritten.  The  student  will  make  no  mistake 
in  purchasing  this  book,  and  the  practitioner  who  desires  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  gross  anatomy  will  find  tt 
suited  to  his  purpose.  T.  T.  T. 


The  Geru-cell  Cycle  in  Animai^.  By  Robert  W.  Hegner, 
Ph.D.,  Assbtant  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Pp.  346;  84  illustrations.  New  Yorit:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1914. 

FoLLOWiNQ  the  publications  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann  (1838 
and  1839)  on  the  cellular  structure  of  plants  and  animals,  Owen 
(1849),  among  others,  pointed  out  the  existence  of  the  two  great 
groups  of  cells  in  the  body,  viz.,  germ  celb  and  somatic  or  body 
cells.  It  was  his  theory  that  of  the  progeny  of  the  impregnated 
ovum,  certain  cells  were  early  set  aside  from  which  the  reproductive 
cells  of  the  matured  individual  were  to  be  derived,  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  cells  continued  to  multiply  and  differentiate  to  form  the 
various  organs  of  the  body.  Later,  Jager  (1877)  and  Weismann 
(1885)  stated  more  emphatically,  and  with  important  variations, 
liie  idea  of  continuity  of  the  germ  plasm.  In  the  succeeding 
interval  as  the  result  of  much  intensive  study,  many  of  the  details 
in  the  history  of  the  reproductive  cells  have  been  substantiated 
by  actual  observation,  but  for  other  stages,  in  many  forms  of 
animab,  a  definite  basis  for  judgment  is  still  lacking  and  differences 
of  opinion  exist.  The  aim  of  the  present  book  is  to  bring  together 
the  results  of  many  investigators  with  the  view  of  correlating  them 
as  far  as  possible  into  a  continuous  history  of  the  germ-cell  cycle. 
Much  of  the  book  is,  therefore,  concerned  with  details  of  a  highly 
technical  cytological  character. 

Some  of  the  problems  dealt  with  are:  how  soon  can  the  germ 
cells  be  recognized  in  the  early  stages  of  the  embryo;  where  do  these 
cells  exist  before  the  definite  sexual  glands  develop;  the  changes 
concerned  in  the  final  maturation  of  the  sex  cells  in  the  mature 
organism.  The  part  to  which  the  author  has  given  most  attention 
is  the  segregation  of  the  germ  cells  in  the  developing  embryo  and 
the  visible  substances  concerned  in  thb  process.  The  most  definite 
results  in  ^1  these  problems  have  been  achieved  in  the  invertebrates, 
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but  information  is  rapidly  increasing  with  regard  to  the  vertebrates. 
In  the  latter  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  distinguish  germ  cells 
from  other  cells  in  the  earliest  embrj'onic  stages,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  germ  cells  are  set  aside  before  the  three  definite  germ  layers 
are  formed,  and  that  they  later  arrive  at  the  germinal  ridge  by  their 
own  migration.  Eigenmann  concluded  that  they  were  set  aside 
in  a  teieost  fish,  which  he  studied,  at  the  32-ceU  stage. 

As  to  the  interesting  question  of  chromosomes  in  the  male  germ 
cells  of  man,  reference  is  made,  among  others,  to  Guyer  and  Mont- 
gomery. According  to  them  there  are  two  groups  of  spermatozoa 
developed  in  equal  numbers.  In  one  group  the  number  of  chro- 
mosomes entering  into  the  formation  of  the  sperm  is  ten  and  id 
the  other  twelve.  It  seems  probable  that  the  former,  fertilizing 
an  ovum,  is  male  producing  while  the  latter  is  female  producing. 
If  this  is  true,  sexes  in  man  are  determined  at  the  time  of  fertilization 
and  cannot  be  influenced  by  nutritive  or  other  environmental 
conditions  during  development. 

Among  other  questions  discussed  are  amitosis  and  the  develop- 
ment of  mitachondria  in  germ  cells. 

While  such  a  book  must  find  its  greatest  value  in  the  laboratorj" 
of  the  cytologist,  it  brings  together  results  of  great  interest  to  all 
students  of  biology  and  medicine.  W.  H.  F.  A. 


A  Treatise  on  Diseases  op  the  Rectum  and  Anus.  By  A.  B. 
Cooke,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department,  University 
of  Nashville.  Pp.  610;  215  illustrations  in  the  text  and  21  full- 
page  plates,  7  in  colors.    Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis,  1914. 

The  first  sixteen  chapters  are  the  work  of  the  editor,  Dr.  Cooke, 
the  remaining  fourteen  being  contributed  by  several  other  proctolo- 
gists of  experience  and  prominence.  Cooke's  chapters  were  prepared 
during  the  years  in  which  he  specialized  in  this  branch  of  surgerj, 
and  have  been  more  recently  revised  for  publication.  The  book  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  affections  of  the  rectum  and  anus. 
As  might  be  expected  from  an  anatomist,  the  first  chapter,  devoted 
to  anatomy  and  physiology,  covers  the  anatomy  thoroughlj',  only 
two  of  the  thirty  pages  in  this  chapter  being  given  to  physiolt^-. 
Then  follows  a  chapter  on  general  diagnosis,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  book  taking  up  the  various  affections  of  this  portion  of  the 
body.  Cooke's  sixteen  chapters  treat  of  the  common  affections  of 
the  rectum  in  a  lucid  and  comprehensive  manner,  and  represent  a 
good  working  guide  and  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  general 
practitioner. 

The  other  writers  contribute  as  follows:  Two  chapters  on  fibrous 
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strictures  of  the  rectum  by  Beach;  one  chapter  on  benign  neoplasms 
and  another  on  the  relation  of  rectal  diseases  to  the  general  health 
by  Hanes;  two  chapters  on  colotomy  and  extirpation  of  the  rectum 
by  Evans;  one  chapter  on  rectal  pathology  due  to  extrarectat 
causes  by  Graham;  one  chapter  on  local  anesthesia  by  Zobel; 
two  chapters  on  injuries  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  rectum  and  sig- 
moid flexure  by  Krouse;  one  chapter  on  developmental  malfonna-, 
tions  by  Yeomans;  and  one  chapter  on  malignant  tumors  by  Brick, 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  represents  a  fund  of  information  which  is 
up-to-date,  on  the  affections  of  the  anus  and  rectum.  The  illus- 
trations are  numerous,  illuminating,  and,  for  the  most  part,  dia- 
grammatic. T.  T.  T. 

Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  For  Students  and 
General  Practitioners.  By  Charles  H.  May,  M.D.,  Chief 
of  Clinic  and  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  College  of  Fhysieiflna 
and  Surgeons,  Medical  Department,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  1890-1903;  Attending  Ophthahnic  Surgeon  to  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  Eighth  edition,  revised.  Pp.  440;  377'illustra- 
tions  and  22  plates.  New  York:  William  Wood  &  Company, 
1914. 

This  book  has  been  reviewed  in  its  earlier  editions  twice  before  in 
this  Journal.  What  we  said  of  it  then  remains  true  today,  viz., 
that  the  material  has  been  well  selected,  the  style  is  clear,  and  that 
it  is  probably  as  good,  at  least,  if  not  better,  for  a  manual  of  its 
class,  as  any  similar  work  in  any  language.  But  it  is  hardly  these 
qualities,  excellent  though  they  be,  that  make  it  so  remarkable. 
It  is  remarkable  by  reason  of  its  extraordinary  success,  greater, 
we  believe,  than  that  of  any  medical  work  ever  written  in  this 
country.  Since  1900,  when  it  first  appeared,  there  have  been 
eight  editions  and  as  many  reprints  in  America,  four  editions  in 
England;  a  German,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Japanese  translation, 
each  in  two  editions;  and  a  French  and  Spanish  translation  in 
three  editions  each.  It  triumphantly  refutes  the  ancient  sneer, 
"Who  ever  reads  an  American  book?"  Such  appreciation  is  not 
a  source  of  pride  to  its  author  only,  but  a  tribute  of  which  all 
American  ophthalmolo^sts  may  be  proud.  It  is  a  model  which 
it  will  repay  manual  writers  upon  other  medical  specialties  also  to 
con^der  carefully.  T.  B.  S. 

Trachoma  and  its  Complications  in  Egypt.    By  A.  F. 
MacCallan.    Pp.  74.    Cambridge  University  Press. 

MacCallan  divides  his  monograph  into  four  parts:  Part  I  takes 
up  the  history'  of  the  disease,  its  prevalence,  mode  of  infection, 
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and  the  various  clinical  types.  Part  II  deals  with  the  patholt^ 
of  the  disease.  In  Part  III  he  described  the  treatment  best  adapted 
to  the  various  clinical  varieties  and  briefly  discusses  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  and  gonococcal  conjunctivitis,  both  of  which  are  so 
prevalent  in  Egypt.  To  realize  the  prevalence  of  trachoma  Id 
Egypt  and  to  appreciate  the  enormous  experience  of  MacCallan  in 
the  treatment  of  his  affection  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  95 
per  cent,  of  the  population  suffer  from  this  disease  and  its  sequehe. 
There  are  eight  permanent  hospitals  and  six  travelling  hospitals 
under  his  supervision,  and  during  1912  over  28,000  new  patients 
were  treated  and  21,315  operations  performed.  Under  treatment 
MacCallan  does  not  describe  all  the  various  drugs  and  methods 
that  have  been  used  or  employed  against  this  disease,  but  he  dwells 
upon  those  drugs  and  those  operative  procedures  that  his  enormous 
experience  has  taught  him  to  be  of  greatest  service  in  the  various 
clinical  types  encountered.  Certainly  no  one  has  the  privilege  to 
speak  with  more  authority  on  the  clinical  manifestations  of  trachoma 
than  MacCallan,  and  every  ophthalmologist  can  read  his  mono- 
graph with  profit.  T.  B.  H. 


Skin  Grafting.  By  Leonard  Freeman,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Colorado,  Surgeon  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  The  National 
Jewish  Hospital,  and  the  City  Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Pp.  139;  24  iUustrations.    St.  Louis:  C.  V.  Mosby  Co. 

The  author  has  given  to  his  readers  a  very  complete  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  skin  grafting  in  all  its  details.  The  rather  complete 
historical  sketch  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  despite  the  fact 
,that  some  of  the  statements  handed  down  to  us  appear  incredible 
in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge.  The  various  known  methods 
of  grafting  are  taken  up  in  detail  and  the  technique  described 
minutely.  The  questions  of  transmission  of  disease,  importance  of 
taking  the  grafts  from  the  patient  himself,  of  absolute  surgical 
cleanliness,  gentleness,  and  accuracy  of  application,  are  all  referred 
to  as  of  the  utmost  value. 

Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  after-treatment  as  the  author 
thinks  that  success  or  failure  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
proper  after-treatment. 

The  chapter  on  grafting  from  animals  is  very  Interesting  and  well 
worth  the  time  taken  in  reading  it. 

The  last  chajjter  suras  up  in  an  admirable  way  the  salient  and 
important  facts  which  have  to  be  considered  in  each  case  of  grafting. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method  are  given  and 
the  reasons  for  the  choice  of  a  given  method  in  a  given  case. 

The  little  book  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  work, 
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The  Care  and  Treatment  of  Euhopean  ChiiIiben  in  the 
Tropics.  By  G.  Montagu  Harston,  M.D.,  Examiner  in  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Hong  Kong  College  of  Medicine. 
Pp.  232;  47  illustrations.    New  York:  William  Wood  &  Co.  ' 

Written  for  "newly  arrived  and  junior  practitioners  in  the 
tropics."  this  small  manual  dealing  with  tropical  pediatrics  presents 
in  a  clear  and  practical  manner,  devoid  of  unnecessary  detail  or 
discussion,  the  opinions  of  its  author,  and  the  results  of  fifteen 
years  experience  with  tropical  diseases. 

The  introduction  by  Sir  Patrick  Manson  states  that  "the  care 
of  the  health  of  the  European  child  in  the  tropics  is  yearly  becoming 
of  increasing  importance,"  for  not  only  do  married  men  more  fre- 
quently take  their  families  with  them  to  the  tropics  than  formerly, 
but  children  are  less  frequently,  or  at  least  not  so  early,  sent  "home" 
for  reasons  of  health  and  education  as  in  the  past. 

The  schools  of  tropical  medicine  of  necessity  deal  largely  with 
tropical  diseases  as  they  a£Fect  adults.  Consequently,  those  who 
upon  completing  such  courses  enter  active  practice  in  the  tropics, 
are  early  confronted  with  practical  problems  in  tropical  pediatrics 
with  which  they  are  not  at  all  familiar.  For  such  this  little  volume 
will  prove  most  helpful. 

The  value  of  modern  laboratory  methods  and  the  more  recent 
advances  In  our  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  certain  tropical  dis- 
eases are  given  the  prominence  which  they  deserve. 

The  microphotographs  of  the  intestinal  parasites  by  Dr.  John 
Bell,  Hong  Kong,  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  excellent  chapter 
on  diseases  due  to  animal  parasites.  J.  F,  S. 


Ophthalmoscopic  Diagnosis.  By  C.  AnArt,  Berlin.  Translated 
by  M.  L.  Foster,  New  York.  Pp.  229;  48  colored  plates  and  18 
illustrations.    New  York:  Rebman  Company. 

This  volume  is  one  that  will  serve  well  Its  purpose  as  a  guide  to 
diagnosis  for  the  student  in  ophthalmology  and  those  in  other 
branches  of  medicine  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid 
offered  by  the  ophthalmoscope  and  who  have  not  the  time  for  special 
work  along  these  lines.  The  plates  are  excellent,  well  selected  and 
numerous,  and  were  mostly  made  with  the  assistance  of  the  Thorner 
ophthalmoscope  and  show  the  inverted  image.  The  volume  is 
really  a  combination  atlas  and  diagnosis.  The  essential  changes 
shown  in  the  plates  are  fully  and  yet  concisely  described.  In  the 
text  the  author  has  wisely  made  use  of  frequent  cross  references 
for  the  plates  as  well  as  the  text,  and  in  doing  so  has  enhanced  the 
value  of  his  work  to  those  it  is  intended  to  serve. 
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When  suitable,  the  example  of  Elschnig  has  been  followed,  the 
classification  being  made  according  to  the  ophthalmoscopic  signs. 
The  text  is  subdivided  under  the  following  headings:  the  technique 
of  the  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope;  the  normal  papilla 
and  the  normal  fundus;  conus  and  staphyloma;  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve;  neuritis;  vessels  of  the  retina;  retina;  and  choroid. 

The  reviewer  cannot  endorse  the  technique  described  for  the 
so-called  direct  method  of  examination  of  the  fundus.  It  would 
seem  that  the  method  here  pictured  and  described  would  be  incoD- 
venient,  if  not  annoying  to  the  average  physician  as  well  as  patient. 
Further,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  use  the  Loring  or  similarly 
constructed  ophthalmoscope  by  the  method  suggested. 

Throughout  the  volume  the  text  is  arranged  in  a  way  that  will 
appeal  to  those  endeavoring  to  study  the  changes  that  may  be 
observed  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  and  for  those  so  interested  this 
volume  should  prove  invaluable  and  will  warrant  careful  study. 
The  author  is  fortunate  in  having  associated  with  him  in  this  English 
translation  of  his  work,  one  so  able  as  Dr.  Foster.  T.  B.  H. 


PATeOLOGICAL  INEBRIETY;    ItS  CaUSES  AND  TeEATMENT.     By  J. 

W.  AsTLET  CoopEE,  Medical  Superintendent  and  Licensee  of 
Ghyllwood  Sanitarium  near  Cockermouth,  Cumberland.  Pp. 
151.    New  York:  Paul  B.  Hoeber. 

This  small  volume  is  one  of  the  many  small  books  recently  pub- 
lished on  inebriety.  It  contains  nothing  new  and  is  chiefly  taken 
up  with  the  discussion  of  treatment  as  practiced  in  licensed  retreats 
in  England.  T.  H.  W. 


The  Relations  of  the  Lachrymal  Organs  to  the  Nose  and 
Nasal  Accessory  Sinuses.  By  Professor  Dr.  A.  Onodi, 
Director  of  the  Rhino-laryngological  Clinic  in  the  University  of 
Bwlapest.  With  photographic  reproductions,  in  natural  size,  of 
45  Preparations.  English  Translation  by  Dr.  Dan  McKenzie, 
of  London.  Pp.  66;  45  illustrations.  New  York:  William  Wood 
&  Company. 

In  many  ways  this  latest  work  of  Onodi's  is  unique.  It  consists 
of  OC  pages  of  text  in  German,  French,  and  English;  one  third  being 
devoted  to  each  language.  And  when  one  realizes  that  of  the  21 
pages  in  English,  about  Half  is  taken  up  with  mere  preliminaty 
descriptions  of  the  plates  in  the  second  portion  of  the  work,  a  fair 
idea  of  the  superficiality  of  the  volume  may  be  obtained.    Onodi's 
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photographic  reproductions  of  anatomical  specimens  are  alway3 
good  and  interesting;  those  in  this  work,  45  in  number,  are  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  for  the  good  reason  that  many  of  them  will  be 
found,  not  once  only,  but  several  times,  in  his  earlier  publications. 
To  be  sure,  at  the  time  of  tlieir  previous  appearances,  they  were 
not  used  entirely  to  show  the  relationship  between  the  sinuses  and 
the  lachrymal  organs,  but  nevertheless,  since  the  text  is  only  explan- 
atory of  the  pictures,  we  could  wish  that  he  had  given  us  a  few 
more  new  ones  if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Several  appeared  as 
far  back  as  1905-06,  while  the  greatest  number  are  found  in  Die 
Nebenhohlen  der  Nose  beim  Kinde  published  in  1911  in  the  same 
style  as  the  work  under  discussion.  And  here,  indeed,  not  only  are 
the  illustrations  reproduced  but  the  text  is  frequently  word  for  word 
in  the  German  and  with  only  slight  variations  of  phraseology  in 
English. 

For  one  who  has  not  Onodi's  earlier  works  it  will  be  of  interest 
and  value  as  the  anatomical  descriptions  of  intranasal  relationship 
are  well  brought  out.  In  the  last  few  plates  the  newer  operations 
are  briefly  described  although  that  of  Yankauer  of  New  York,  the 
latest  one  for  securing  the  permanent  opening  of  an  occluded 
lacrimal  duct  is  not  mentioned.  G.  M.  C. 


Mind  and  Health.  By  Edward  E.  Weaver,  Ph.  D.,  Sometime 
Fellow  in  Clark  University.  Pp.  500.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

This  is  a  popular  work,  one  of  the  large  number  of  similar  hooka 
turned  out  within  the  past  few  years.  Its  chief  value  consists  in 
the  intelligent  quotation  of  the  different  cults  which  have  sprung 
up  within  the  last  few  years,  such  as,  Christian  Science,  the 
Emmaneul  Movement,  Divine  Healing,  Dowieism,  Metaphysical 
Healing,  etc.  The  book  has  nothing  original  in  it  and  is  largely 
a  quotation  from  other  authors.  T.  H.  W. 


A  Text-book  on  Gonorrhea  and  its  Complications.  By  Dr. 
Georges  Luts.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Arthur  Foesster, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.).  Pp.  348;  200  illustrations  and 
3  colored  plates.     New  York:  William  Wood  &  Co. 

This  is  an  English  translation  of  an  authoritive  text-book,  two 
editions  of  the  French  work  having  appeared  within  a  year.  This 
borough  and  comprehensive  work  is  of   great  value,  in  that  it 
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expresses  the  views  of  a  recognized  authority.  It  is  one  of  a  few 
good  works  dealing  exclusively  with  this  subject  in  the  EngM 
language.  The  work  deals  chiefly  with  gonorrhea  in  the  male, 
a  small  chapter  of  twenty  pages  is  devoted  to  gonorrhea  in  women 
and  children.  A  very  entertaining  and  interesting  summary  of  the 
history  of  gonorrhea  forms  the  first  chapta*,  and  ia  followed  by  a 
short  discourse  on  the  dangers,  the  social  struggle  against  the  dis- 
ease, and  its  legal  aspect  in  France.  The  author  devotes  particular 
attention  to  urethroscopy,  and  regards  the  urethroscope  of  fffe- 
emincnt  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  localization  and  treat- 
ment of  chronic  urethritis,  lliis  chapter  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  forms  the  largest  chapter  of  the  book.  The  portions  of  the  book 
devoted  to  the  etiology,  pathology,  diagno^  and  symptomatology 
are  brief,  but  the  subjects  are  well  covered.  In  the  treatment  of 
acute  gonorrhea,  the  irrigation  method  with  potassium  permaD- 
ganate  is  preferred;  the  treatment  of  chronic  gonorrhea  represents 
the  personal  experience  of  the  author,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
most  recent  advances  in  this  line  of  work.  The  complications,  local 
and  systemic,  are  briefly  considered,  but  the  sequelte  of  gonorriiea, 
notably  stricture,  impotence,  and  sterility,  are  evidently  regarded 
by  the  author  as  beyond  the  scope  of  the  work.  In  the  translator's 
preface  the  foUowing  significant  statement  is  made:  "Some  of  our 
readers  will  regret  that  the  references  to  vacdne  treatment  are 
brief,  but  as  neither  Dr.  Luys  nor  myself  are  greatiy  impressed  by 
its  achievements,  we  decided  not  to  enlarge  the  paragraph  relative 
to  it."  The  book  is  well  written,  tiioroughly  illustrated,  and  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  English  literature  on  this  subject 

A.  A.  A. 


An    iNTBODnCTION    TO    EXPEBMENTAL    PaTCHOLOGT.     By    C.   S. 

Myers,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Lecturer  in  Experimental  Psychol*^  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Pp.  156.  Cambridge;  Universi^ 
Press, 

Thi3  small  book  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  an  introduction  to 
experimental  psychology.  .  As  siich,  it  serves  its  purpose.  But  one 
wonders  why  this  important  subject  should  have  been  presented 
in  this  manner,  for  experimental  psychology  is  not  a  subject  far 
popular  reading  and  for  a  student  one  certainly  needs  a  larger 
work  than  this.  T.  H.  W. 
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W.  S.  THAYER,  M.D., 


ROGER  8.  MORRIS,  M.D., 


XanthoctaromU  ia  the  Cerebroapinal  Fluid. — Babes  (_Compt.  rend, 
kebdom.  dea  aianees  de  la  soc.  de  biol.,  1914,  Ixxvii,  67)  has  endeavored 
to  discover  in  what  condition  xanthochromia  may  occur  aside  from  those 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  jaundice. 
In  a  series  of  50  cases,  none  showed  the  phenomenon  who  were  suffering 
from  purely  local  conditions  such  as  tumors,  hernias,  etc.,  but  in  another 
group  in  which  the  disease  process  was  more  general  such  as  pneumonia, 
phthisis,  etc.,  xanthochromia  occurred  five  times;  in  none  of  these 
five  cases  was  there  jaundice  or  central  nervous  system  disease.  In 
such  cases  Babes  thinks  there  is  an  increased  permeability  of  the 
vessels  of  the  choroid  plexus.  Examinations  were  also  made  in  seven 
cases  with  icterus;  the  color  intensity  of  the  spinal  fluid  was  compared 
with  solutions  of  potassium  bichromate  ranging  in  strength  from  1  to 
1000  to  1  to  100,000.  The  degree  of  coloring  was  found  to  vary  between 
1  to  5000  and  1  to  50,000.  Of  numerous  tests  applied  for  the  detection 
of  bile  pigments  only  that  of  JoUes  was  positive  in  four  cases.  Babes 
concludes  that  the  pigments  present  are  really  bile  pigments,  but  that 
most  of  the  usual  reactions  are  not  sensitive  enough  to  detect  them. 

SigniflckDce  of  Meningeal  Permeability  in  Qeneral  ParalysiB. — 
In  some  earlier  work  with  Kafka,  hemolysins  were  found  in  the  spinal 
fluid  in  two  groups  of  cases:  (1)  Diseases  of  the  meninges,  acute  forms 
as  well  as  those  seen  in  general  paralysis.  (2)  In  luetics  who  show  no 
psychic  symptoms,  but  whose  spinal  fluid  show  changes  as  are  found  in 
general  paralysis,  Weil  {Zeit.  f.  d.  ges.  Neurol,  u.  Psych.  Orig.,  1914. 
No.  5,  xxiv,  501),  inclines  to  regard  the  finding  of  hemolysins,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  findings,  as  of  great  significance  in  general  para- 
lysis.    The  hemolysin  reaction  remains  constant  in  general  paralysis 
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contrary  to  its  behavior  in  the  acute  cases  of  meningitis.  Only  luetics 
of  the  above-named  kind  present  difficulties,  concerning  whom  one  is 
not  certain  whether  they  will  become  general  paralytics  later  or  not 
Hemolysins  are  present  in  tabes  only  when  complicated  with  menin- 
gitis or  paralysis.  Absence  of  the  hemolysin  reaction  does  not  neces- 
sarily rule  out  general  paralysis.  On  the  basis  of  this  reaction  the 
author  inclines  to  regard  general  paralysis  as  arising  from  an  increased 
permeability  of  the  meninges  for  substances  which  otherwise  come  in 
contact  with  the  brain  either  not  at  all  or  in  exceedingly  small  amounts. 

Stadisa  Concerniiv  ^^  Nature  of  Coiiq>tem«nt.~TissoT  [Compt. 
rend,  hebdom.  dea  stances  de  I'acad.  des  sciences,  1914,  clviii,  1525) 
considers  that  complement  is  in  do  sense  a  ferment,  and  that  the 
process  of  inactivation  is  one  of  chemical  union  or  dissociation.  The 
acidity  of  serum  as  titrated  with  phenolphthlein  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  fatty  acids.  As  a  result  of  inactivation  at  55°  C,  the  serum  acidity 
decreases,  while  the  alkalinity,  as  determined  with  litmus  increased. 
If  one  adds  some  sodium  or  ammonium  sulphate  to  an  inactivated 
serum  a  marked  precipitate  forma,  quite  different  from  the  results  if 
normal  sera  are  used,  for  in  them  no  precipitate  occurs.  A  similar 
result  obtains  if  one  uses  carbonic  acid,  Dialyzed  serum,  heated  to 
55°  C,  and  extracted  with  ether,  gives  a  much  greater  precipitate  than 
does  unhealed  serum;  and  the  amount  of  cholesterin  which  can  be 
extracted  directly  with  ether  is  much  less  in  warmed  than  unwarmed 
serum.  If  one  adds  to  serum  a  substance  which  tends  to  prevent  the 
dissociation  of  soaps — such  as  an  alkali, — then  coagulation  is  hindered 
even  when  the  temperature  reaches  90°  to  95°  C,  Soaps  start  to  separate 
out  after  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphate  to  serum  in  the  proportion 
of  25  to  100,  or  of  sodium  chloride  to  the  saturation  point.  Serum  thua 
treated  is  protected  from  inactivation  with  heat  because  the  altered 
colloidal  state  of  the  soaps  prevents  the  chemical  changes  which  result 
from  heating. 

The  Oculocardiac  Reflex,  Especially  in  Epilepsy. — Lesieur  Vgrnet 
and  Petzetakis  {Btdl.  et  mim.  de  la  soc.  mid.  des  hdp.  de  Paris, 
1914,  XXX,  446),  in  a  study  of  33  cases  of  epilepsy  found  that  in  eveiy 
case  pressure  upon  the  eyes  caused  a  much  more  striking  slowing  of 
the  pulse  than  is  seen  in  normal  individuals.  It  was  noted  that  the 
reflex  was  much  less  pronounced  in  those  cases  \a  which  epileptic 
seizures  were  infrequent  than  in  those  having  numerous  attaclu. 
Stimulated  by  this  finding,  Vemet  and  Fetzet&kis  undertook  to  study 
the  action  of  the  bromides  in  cases  showing  the  increased  oculocardiac 
reflex:  this  underwent  a  definite  decrease  during  bromide  therapy 
and  became  hyperactive  again  as  soon  as  the  drugs  was  discontinued: 
the  strength  of  the  reflex  approached  the  normal  more  and  more  as 
the  dose  of  the  bromides  was  increased,  by  reason  of  which  this  reflex 
may  be  of  some  use  in  serving  as  a  guide  for  treatment  and  an  index 
of  its  efficiency.  The  strength  of  the  reflex  diminishes  markedly 
immediately  after  an  epileptic  seizure.  Vemet  and  Petzetakis  also 
investigated  the  effect  of  nicotine  and  found  that  in  heavy  smokers 
the  reflex  is  always  intensified;  it  approaches  the  normal  as  soon  as 
smoking  is  discontinued. 
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Clinteal  Forms  of  Tnbercatons  MenincitlB  in  Adults.— Rogeb, 
(MontpeUier  mSd.,  1914  xxxvii  and  xxxviii),  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  and  has  endeavored  to  group  them 
clinically  on  the  basis  of  prevalent  symptoms,  the  course  of  the  disease, 
anatomical  changes,  etiological  peculiarities,  and  special  findings  in 
the  cerebrospinal  0uid.  He  makes  the  following  classification:  (1) 
The  Symptomatic  Group:  which  he  subdivides  into  (o)  psychic  forms, 
conditions  of  hypomania,  dementia,  and  coma;  (6)  the  motor  forms  in 
which  paralyses  and  convulsions  dominate  the  picture;  (c)  cases  in 
which  head^:he  is  always  the  prominent  feature;  (d)  the  typhoid-like 
cases;  (e)  latent  cases  occurring  chiefly  in  advanced  cases  of  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis,  (2)  Group  2  includes  only  the  foudroyant  or  apop- 
lectiform cases,  which  may  run  either  a  chronic  or  remittent  course. 
(3)  The  Anatomical  Group  is  divided  according  to  the  location  of  the 
disease  into  the  cerebral,  spinal,  and  mixed  types:  these  may  show 
macroscopically  as  miliary  or  diffuse  exudative  forms,  or  as  a  "m^nin- 
gite  en  plaques."  (4)  In  this  group  Roger  calls  attention  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  meningitis  and  some  other  primary  tuberculous 
focus  and  draws  a  line  between  the  acute  and  fulminating  cases  met 
with  generally  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis  or  some  other  tuberculous 
process,  and  the  variable  ones  which  supervene  in  advanced  cases  of 
phthisis.  (5)  Cases  differ  markedly  in  the  findings  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  such  as  the  pressure,  cloudiness,  presence  of  blood,  xantho- 
chromia, coagulability,  eytologieal  findings,  chemical  reactions,  and 
the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Upon  the  findings  in  the  spinal 
fluid  Roger  is  inclined  to  place  the  greatest  diagnostic  value,  but  not 
in  any  one  isolated  finding. 

Zeinolytic  Fermsnts  in  the  Blood  of  Pellagrins. — Beheving  in 
the  undoubted  relationship  between  the  use  of  maize  and  the  disease 
pellagra,  Nitzescd  {Bukarest,  1914)  has  endeavored  to  find  some 
reactions  between  the  proteins  of  com  and  the  blood  serum  of  pella- 
grous patients.  As  an  antigen  he  used  com  which  had  been  prepared 
according  to  the  method  devised  by  Osborne.  Forty-four  cases  were 
examined:  of  these  4 were  in  early  stages  and  showed  only  the  skin 
lesions;  8  had  been  sick  for  a  year  or  more  and  showed  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms;  the  remainder  had  suffered  for  variable  periods.  The 
Abderhalden  reaction  was  negative  in  two  cases  which  had  been  in  the 
hospital  over  two  years  and  showed  only  some  dementia;  in  all  the 
other  42  cases  it  was  positive,  especially  in  untreated  cases  which  were 
still  consuming  maize.  In  12  maize  eaters,  normal  invididuals,  the 
reaction  was  negative.  Numerous  cases  were  tested  against  wheat 
and  bean  proteins  and  always  came  out  negative.  As  a  result  Nitzescu 
concludes  that  in  certain  cases  the  insufficiently  broken  down  proteins 
of  maize  gain  access  to  the  blood  whereupon  the  organism  responds  by 
the  production  of  zeinolytic  ferments:  these  are  in  a  certain  degree 
specific  and  tend  to  disappear  from  the  blood  very  slowly,  as  is  shown 
by  the  presence  of  positive  reactions  in  individuals  who  have  been  on 
a  maize-free  diet  for  months.  The  reaction  possesses  distinct  diagnostic 
value  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  slow,  progressive  intoxica- 
tion due  to  the  resorption  of  a  foreign  protein. 
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Clur&eterlstieB  of  the  Blood  and  of  the  Blood  Serum  Followlnf  the 
Action  ot  the  Roentgen  Bays. — S.  Werusl  (Munch,  med.  Wckruckr., 
1914,  Ixi,  299)  reports  an  experimental  study  of  the  effect  of  exposing 
blood  and  serum  to  the  Roentgen  rays.  To  detennine  whether  the  blood 
or  serum  absorbed  Roentgen  rays,  he  placed  spiecimens  of  each,  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  rays,  in  Petri  dishes.  Over  each  dish  he  then 
placed  a  metal  disk  in  which  a  figure  had  been  cut  out.  A  piece  of 
pasteboard  and  a  photographic  plate  wrapped  in  several  thicknesses 
of  black  paper  were  then  placed  on  top  of  the  plate.  The  whole  was 
left  in  a  dark  room  for  two  to  forty-eight  hours.  In  each  instance 
there  was  found  a  figure  on  the  plate  corresponding  to  that  in  the  metal 
disk.  Washed  sheep  corpuscles  and  normal  horse  serum  exposed  as  the 
btood  had  been  gave  similar  results.  Control  experiments  with  unex- 
posed blood  or  serum  gave  negative  results.  Thus,  it  seems  blood  serum 
and  red  corpuscles  are  capable  of  absorbing  Roentgen  energy  which  is 
manifested  in  photo-activity.  Next,  the  author  examined  the  blood  of 
a  patient  whom  he  had  treated  with  Roentgen  rays  and  found  that 
such  bloods  exhibited  photo-activity  as  long  as  three  weeks  following 
exposure.  Wermel  studied  the  effect  of  exposed  serum  (X-serum)  on 
the  akin  of  rabbits  and  noted  lesions  which  he  considered  similar  to 
Roentgen-ray  dermatitis.  X-«erum  injected  subcutaneously  or  intra- 
venously in  rabbits  produced  a  leukopenia  in  nine  to  eleven  hours, 
but  the  blood  returned  to  normal  by  the  following  day.  Wermel 
suggests  that  X-serum  may  prove  useful  therapeutically.  He  has  begun 
its  use  in  cases  of  tuberculous  granuloma  and  tuberculous  adenitis, 
but  has  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  judge  of  its  value. 

The  Cb&nges  in  the  LeokooTtes  Following  Injections  ol  Tnbercnlin. — 
O.  Brosaulen  {DeuUch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1914,  cxv,  146)  has  studied 
the  leukocytic  formulte  and  total  leukocyte  counts  following  tuberculin 
injections  in  18  early  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  in  7  non- 
tuberculous  individuals.  The  tuberculin  was  injected  at  9  a.u.  and 
blood  taken  for  examination  at  once,  at  12  m.  and  at  6  p.u.  and  at  the 
same  hours  on  the  next  day.  Similar  examinations  of  the  blood  were 
made  one  or  two  days  prior  to  the  injection  of  tuberculin.  In  the 
non-tuberculous,  he  found  practically  no  changes  in  the  white  cells 
following  injections  of  as  much  as  10  mg.  of  old  tuberculin.  In  tuber- 
culous patients,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  characteristic  reaction. 
There  was  usually  a  rapid,  though  not  great,  increase  in  the  total 
white  count,  but  more  important  than  this,  there  was  a  rise  in  the 
number  of  eosinophile  cells,  which  was  most  striking  when  the  total 
number  of  the  eosinophile  cells  per  c.mm.  were  calculated.  (The  per- 
centage often  showed  little  change.)  The  eosinophile  reaction  appeared 
to  be  very  delicate,  as  it  was  frequently  present  in  the  abs^ce  of 
clinical  signs  or  symptoms.  It  appeared  usually  within  three  hours 
of  the  injection,  though  often  the  height  of  the  increase  was  not  reached 
until  nine  hours  afterward.  Following  a  positive  blood  reaction,  a 
second  injection,  if  repeated  too  soon,  may  fail  to  elicit  a  response  on 
the  part  of  these  cells;  there  may  even  be  a  decrease.  Brosamlen 
looks  upon  the  reaction,  which  has  also  been  described  by  J.  M.  Swan, 
as  a  manifestation  of  anaphylaxis. 
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OparatioB  for  the  RemoTal  of  Ascites.  —  Kuuaris  {Zentralbl.  f. 
Chir.,  1914,  xli,  1609)  in  a  previous  number  (No.  43,  1914)  of  the 
ZetdTalUatt  (for  abstract  see  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Set.,  1914,  cxivii, 
910)  recommended  the  removal  of  an  extensive  portion  of  the  parietal 
peritoneum  in  order  to  favor  the  widest  possible  adhesions  between 
the  intestines  and  abdominal  wall.  One  patient  upon  whom  this 
-  (^ration  was  done  died  of  facial  erysipelas  twenty-two  days  after  the 
operation  and  at  autopsy  a  hardly  demonstrable  quantity  of  fluid  was 
found  in  the  abdomen.  Hans  Lorenz  did  it  in  combination  with  Lanz's 
scrotum  operation.  A  month  later  the  patient  was  in  good  health  and 
the  ascites  was  no  longer  demonstrable.  Kumaris  operated  on  a 
fifty-five-year-old  man  with  ascites.  The  parietal  peritoneum  was 
removed  as  high  as  possible,  and  from  the  ascending  mesocolon  on 
the  right  side  almost  to  the  colon  on  the  left  side.  A  tongue-shaped 
piece  of  peritoneum  was  brought  out  of  the  lower  angle  of  ihc  incision 
in  the  peritoneum  and  a  piece  of  omentum  was  laid  on  the  summit  of 
the  bladder  and  in  the  depth  of  the  exposed  space  of  Retzius.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  prevertebral  peritoneum  was  also  separated. 
After  forty-eight  hours,  the  edema  about  the  ankles  had  disappeared, 
the  abdomen  was  completely  painless  and  there  was  no  edema  of  the 
abdominal  walls.  Fluid  escaped  between  the  sutures  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  wound  for  a  few  days.  After  fourteen  days  puncture  of  the 
abdomen  for  the  relief  of  fluid  was  no  longer  necessary  and  after  six 
months  the  patient  enjoyed  complete  health,  no  fluid  was  demonstrable 
and  there  was  no  edema.  There  still  remains  a  slight  jaundice  from  the 
chief  liver  complaint. 

The  Treatment  of  Prestemal  DislocaUon  of  the  Clavicle.— Daniei£en 
{ZentraU)l.  f.  Chir.,  1914,  xli,  1561)  says  that  this  disolocation  is  rare, 
is  easily  recognized  and  reduced  but  that  the  retention  of  the  bone  in 
its  normal  position  has  been  impossible.  Notwithstanding  the  per- 
sistence of  the  dislocation,  the  prognosis  for  good  function  is  generally 
good.  Sometimes  the  protruding  end  of  the  bone  causes  so  severe  pain 
that  excision  is  called  for.  In  other  cases  the  end  of  the  clavicle  fails 
to  develop  adhesions  and  the  resulting  movements  give  considerable 
disturbance.  In  one  case  reported  by  Riedinger,  because  of  this  mobility. 
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the  patient  could  not  abduct  the  arm  more  than  45  degrees.  Danielsen 
says  that  in  assuming  that  the  shouldera  should  be  forced  backward 
to  maintain  the  reduction,  we  have  been  wrong.  In  a  recent  case  he 
forced  the  shoulders  forward  and  m^tained  them  in  this  position  by 
raising  the  arm  upward  so  that  it  lay  against  the  cheek  and  the  forearm 
was  over  the  head.  The  arm  was  bandaged  in  this  position  and  the 
dislocation  remained  reduced.  Healing  occurred  without  disturbance 
and  the  movements  became  tree  and  painless. 

Treatment  of  Forward  DiBlocations  ot  the  Clavicle. — Braatz  (Zen- 
tralbl.  f.  Chir.,  1914,  xli,  1673)  agrees  with  Danielsen  that  the  generally 
advis^  methods  of  bandaging  the  arm  are  wrong,  especially  the  forcing 
of  the  shoulders  backward,  but  he  obtained  complete  success  by  s 
different  method  than  that  employed  by  Danielsen.  He  saw  the 
dislocation  in  a  three-year-old  boy  on  the  day  of  the  accident.  It  was 
easily  reduced  under  narcosis  but  as  soon  as  the  shoulder  was  pressed 
backward  the  dislocation  recurred.  He  placed  the  arm  in  the  riglit 
angled  position  across  the  front  of  the  chest  without  restraint  and 
pressed  the  shoulder  forward.  Then  over  the  joint  he  placed  a  pad  of 
cotton  which  was  held  in  place  by  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  passiog 
obliquely  from  the  back  over  the  shoulder  to  the  left  breast.  Other 
adhesive  strips  were  used  to  reinforce  the  first  and  with  a  bandage  the 
shoulder  was  fixed  in  the  forward  position.  A  Roentgen  ray  taken  on 
the  following  day  showed  the  bones  in  their  normal  position.  The 
adhesive  was  reinforced  after  fourteen  days  and  a  new  bandage  applied 
over  the  whole  arm  and  hand.  A  Roentgen  ray  at  this  time  showed  the 
dislocation  still  completely  reduced.  The  dressing  was  finally  removed 
at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  and  at  the  end  of  five  months  the  bones 
were  still  in  their  normal  positions.  Four  weeks  retention  of  the 
bandage  will  be  sufiicient  in  an  adult. 

Clinical  and  Experimental  Stadies  ol  Hormonal  and  Heohormonal.— 
Dencks  (Deul.  Zdlschr.  f.  Chir..  1914,  cxxxii,  37)  studied  the  effects 
of  these  substances  on  peristalsis  in  fortj'  animal  experiments  and  about 
140  patients  observed  at  the  bedside.  The  claim  of  Zuelzer,  Dohm, 
and  Marxer  that  hormonal  is  a  specific  in  exciting  peristtdsis  has  not 
been  sustained.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant  of  peristidsis  in  animals  and 
men,  as  well  by  intravenous  as  by  intramuscular  injections.  In  favt^ 
able  cases  of  chronic  constipation,  the  effect  of  the  preparation  has 
been  observed  to  continue  for  several  years.  It  frequently  fails,  however, 
in  animals  and  men.  The  dangers  associated,  which  are  largely  due 
to  lowering  of  the  blood-pressure,  have  been  obviated  by  an  improve- 
ment of  the  preparation,  neohormonal.  This  preparation  is  ini^cated 
in  all  cases  of  postoperative  disturbance  of  peristalsis  and  in  all  fonns 
of  chronic  constipation.  In  mild  cases  of  intestinal  paresis  and  those 
of  moderate  severitj',  the  neohormonal  may  be  injected  into  a  muscle. 
At  first  20  c.c,  should  be  injected  and  if  a  satisfactory  effect  is  not 
obtained  in  four  to  six  hours,  a  second  dose  should  be  given  and  by 
preference  intravenously.  At  first  20  c.c.  should  be  injected  slowly 
with  the  usual  syringe,  and  repeated  in  four  to  six  hours  if  a  satisfactory 
result  is  not  obtained.  In  especially  severe  cases  where  a  very  quick 
effect  is  necessary.  30  to  40  c.c.  should  be  injected  iiitravenou^'  and 
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its  effect  hoateoed  by  enemata,  applications  of  heat,  etc.  In  desperately 
severe  cases,  the  neohormonal  should  be  combined  with  physostigmin 
and  atropia  in  large  doses.  In  chronic  constipation,  20  c.c.  should  be 
injected  intravenously,  and  during  the  first  two  to  four  days  should  be 
energetically  supported  by  other  purgatives,  as  castor  oil,  senna,  etc.; 
if  the  desii^  effect  b  not  obtained,  in  this  time,  20  to  40  c.c.  more 
should  be  injected  and  this  again  aided  by  purgatives.  In  especially 
stubborn  cases  the  dose  may  be  increased  to  30  c.c.  or  more.  Some  of 
this  dose  should  be  given  intravenously  because  the  full  dose  injected 
into  a  muscle  would  cause  distressing  pain.  In  children  under  ten  years 
of  age,  about  half  of  the  above  dosage  should  be  tried.  The  preparation 
is  well  borne  even  in  the  first  year  of  life.  By  the  employment  of 
sufficiently  large  doses,  according  to  Denck,  failures  with  postoperative 
paresis  and  chronic  constipation  will  be  rare. 

Intestinal  Staaia.— Case  {Surg.,  Gynec,  and  Obst.,  1914,  xix,  592) 
aays  that  while  ileal  stasis  has  been  definitely  shown  to  exist  in 
connection  with  marked  obstructing  adhesions  or  kinkings  of  the 
terminal  ileum,  and  while  it  is  likely  that  spasm  of  the  ileocecal  sphinc- 
teric  mechanism  may  be  another  factor  in  the  production  of  ileal 
stasis,  it  seems  demonstrated  that  incompetency  of  the  ileocolic  valve 
offers  a  further  and  more  tangible  explanation  of  ileal  stasis  and  that 
it  is  probably  the  essential  causative  factor  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
stasis  in  the  terminal  ileum.  Ileocecal  valve  incompetency  is  almost 
always  associated  with  the  clinical  evidences  of  intestinal  stasis.  Not 
all  these  patients  have,  as  yet,  a  well  developed  alimentary  toxemia. 
His  experience  in  the  Roentgen  study  in  these  cases  of  intestinal  stasis, 
both  before  and  after  operation,  leads  him  to  distinctly  oppose  the 
tendency  toward  operative  interference  for  their  relief.  Surgery 
should  not  be  seriously  considered  as  the  cure  for  ileal  stasis  until  a 
most  thoroughgoing  trial  has  been  made  of  the  various  dietetic  and 
mechanical  measures  at  our  command.  If  an  operative  measure  seems 
advisable,  recognition  of  ileocolic  valve  incompetence  as  a  potent 
cause  of  ileal  stasis  may  present  a  course  of  surgical  treatment  free  not 
only  from  the  dangers  associated  with  short-circuiting  with  or  without 
colectomy,  but  actually  calculated  to  restore  normal  physiological 
function. 

A  Contrlbntion  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Lesser  Sac  of  the  Peritoneum. 
— ZlEMBlCKi  (Zentralbl.  f.  Chir..  1914,  xli,  1489)  gives  the  following 
resumB  of  the  conditions  which  have  been  found  in  die  lesser  peritoneal 
cavity;  (1)  Hernia  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  of  which  Jean- 
brau  and  v.  Riche  reported  about  20  cases;  (2)  liver  abscess  from 
cholelithiasis  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow  (very  rare);  (3)  blood 
collections  from  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  or  the  rupture  of  an  aneurysm 
of  the  splenic  artery;  (4)  lymph  collections  from  contusions  and 
wounds,  or  post-traumatic  cysts;  (5)  blood  effusions  or  inflammation 
in  consequence  of  pancreatic  necrosis  with  perforation  into  the  lesser 
peritonei  cavity;  (6)  pseudo-cysts  and  pancreatic  cysts  which  develop 
in  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity.  Ziembicki  reports  2  cases.  In  one, 
operation  showed  the  fluid  collection  in  this  cavity  to  consist  of  bile. 
The  patient  recovered  from  simple  drainage,  and  this  with  the  fact 
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that  the  gall-bladder  could  not  be  found  at  the  time  of  operation  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  collection  was  due  to  a  much  dilated  gall- 
bladder. Tumors  developing  primarily  in  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity 
are  exceedingly  rare.  Only  6  cases  were  found  in  the  literature,  all  i^ 
which  were  sarcomata  and  found  at  autopsy.  The  Lembert  anatomico- 
pathological  institute  possess  a  specimen,  also  a  sarcoma.  Ziembicki 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  an  eighth  case,  which  also  came  to 
autopsy  and  was  a  sareoma. 

B«Keneration  of  Cartilage  and  Bone,  with  a  Special  Studj  of  These 
Processes   as   They   Occur   at  the  Chondrocostal  Junction. —Haas 

{Surg.,  Gynec,  and  ObsL,  1914,  xix,  604)  says  that  the  periosteum  is 
directly  and  actively  concerned  in  the  regeneration  of  bone.  In  the 
very  early  stages  the  periosteum  proliferates  to  form  cartilaginous 
tissue,  which  is  later  transferred  into  bone.  The  exact  changes  from 
cartilage  to  bone  cannot  be  determined.  There  is  considerable  evidence 
in  favor  of  direct  change  from  cartilage  to  bone.  There  is  at  times  the 
appearance  of  the  osteoblasts  forming  bone  and  substituting  the 
cartilage.  Therefore  it  seems  as  though  both  processes  can  take  place 
at  the  same  time.  The  regeneration  of  bone  also  takes  place  from 
the  marrow  and  cortical  bone,  but  in  a  more  limited  degree  and  at  a 
later  period  than  that  from  the  periosteum.  The  regeneration  of 
cartilage  takes  place  almost  entirely  from  the  perichondrium.  It 
proceeds  by  a  direct  proliferation  of  all  the  layers  of  the  perichondrium 
beneath  the  outer  fibrous  tissue.  There  is  some  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  view  that  the  connective-tissue  b  also  transformed  into  cartilage 
under  the  stimulation  of  the  neighboring  cartilage  or  perichondriuoi. 
There  is  a  slight  amount  of  regeneration  of  cartilage  from  the  origin^ 
cartilage  near  the  perichondrium,  but  the  remainder  of  the  cut  end 
tends  to  undergo  degenerative  changes.  The  extent  of  the  removed 
cartilage  exerts  no  influence  on  the  regeneration.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  calcareous  changes  in  the  regenerated  cartilage,  even  as  late  as  fortj'- 
six  days. 

The  Phendanlithonephthalein  Test  from  the  Viev-point  <rf  tlw 
Abdominal  Surgeon. -t-Tract  {Surg.,  Gynec.,  and  Obsl.,  1914,  xix,  734} 
employed  the  test  in  about  300  coses,  the  material  for  this  paper  being 
based  upon  the  observations  of  the  first  100  cases.  He  ssys  that  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  work  out  the  minimum  percentage  phthalrin 
output  which  will  be  safe  to  undertake  surgical  operations,  nor  is  it 
safe  from  the  phthalein  test  to  determine  what  cases  should  or  should 
not  be  subjected  to  operation.  He  believes  it  will  never  be  possible  to 
determine  this  point  from  the  phthalein  test,  as  the  functional  actiiity 
of  a  kidney  varies  under  numerous  circumstances  and  at  different  times. 
Indeterminingwhether  or  not  a  patient  should  be  subjected  tooperation, 
the  history,  clinical  symptoms,  and  physical  examination  are  of  much 
greater  value  than  any  renal  functional  test  ever  devised.  The  phthalein 
test  used  in  conjunction  with  the  clinical  symptoms,  history,  and 
physical  examination  is  of  value.  A  small  percentage  output  should 
put  the  surgeon  on  his  guard  and  cause  him  to  study  the  padent  most 
carefully  before  undertaking  an  operation.  The  phthalein  test  should 
be  used  only  as  one  of  the  many  methods  of  investigation  in  ascertaining 
the  condition  of  the  patient.  .    hh  CioO^jlc 
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The  Intrarectal  Administration  of  Sodium  Salients  in  Acato  Rhea- 
mattc  Ferer. — Hetn  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1914,  Ixiii,  1004)  has 
had  excellent  results  with  the  intrarectal  administration  of  sodium 
salicylate  in  the  treatment  of  125  cases  of  joint  affections.  The  method 
of  administration  is  as  follows:  A  cleansing  soapsuds  enema  is  given 
and  is  followed  by  the  salicylate  enema  given  by  means  of  a  Davidson 
sjTinge  and  a  rectal  tube  inserted  6  to  8  inches.  The  dose  varies 
according  to  the  size  and  sex  of  the  patient  and  also  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  case.  The  first  adult  dose  in  men  ia  usually  from  8  to 
10  gm.,  in  women  6  gm.,  women  being  apparently  more  susceptible  to 
salicylism  than  men.  The  amount  of  salicylate  to  be  given  is  incorpor- 
ated in  120  to  180  c.c.  of  plain  or  starch  water  with  the  addition  of 
1  to  1.5  c.c.  of  opium  tincture.  The  dose  of  salicylate  may  be  repeated 
in  twelve  hours  when  it  can  be  usually  determined  whether  symptoms 
of  salicylism  will  appear.  Usually  however,  a  daily  enema  suffices  with 
doses  increasing  perhaps  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  daily  until  the  limit  of 
tolerance  is  reached.  The  largest  daily  dose  which  has  been  given 
has  been  24  gm.,  and  the  only  symptoms  of  salicylism  which  usually 
have  appeared  have  been  tinnitus  and  excessive  perspiration.  Where 
salicylism  has  been  excessive,  it  usually  appears  within  from  three  to 
wx  hours  and  the  remaining  unabsorbed  portion  of  sahcylate  may  be 
washed  oiit  of  the  bowel  by  rectal  irrigation.  This  has  been  resorted 
to  very  infrequently  indeed  and  it  is  rare  also  that  the  rectum  is  intoler- 
ant of  the  drug.  Heyn  found  that  sodium  salicylate  given  in  this  way 
was  very  promptly  absorbed  from  the  rectal  mucous  membrane  usually 
within  fifteen  minutes,  always  within  thirty  minutes,  a  strong  ferric 
cblorid  reaction  appeared  in  the  urine  and  the  reaction  usually  per- 
sisted for  from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  houra  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  drug  ceased.  To  show  also  that  complete  absorption 
was  usually  possible,  the  stool  subsequent  to  the  salicylate  enema  was 
examined  by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  extraction  with  ether 
and  testing  with  ferric  chlorid.  As  a  rule  usually  within  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  dose,  there  was 
complete  absorption  as  shown  by  a  negative  reaction.  The  author 
cites  a  few  cases  which  he  consideres  illustrative  of  the  value  of  the 
intrarectal  salicylate  therapy. 

Th«  Present  Statiu  ol  Aitifldal  Pneamothorax  Therapy. — Lyon 
{Boat.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  1914,  clxxi,  442)  reports  74  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  treated  by  artificial  pneumothorax.  Of  the  74 
cases  treated,  4  were  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease,  38  were 
moderately  advanced,  and  32  were  in  the  far-advanced  stage.    Of  the 
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4  incipient  cases,  1  had  bilateral  disease  and  3  had  unilateral  invdve- 
meDt.  In  all  four  instances  there  was  marked  improvement  following 
the  treatment.  Of  the  38  moderately  advanced  cases,  5  had  unilateral 
disease,  and  in  33  it  was  bilateral.  In  the  5  instances  where  the  disease 
was  confined  to  one  lung  3  were  benefited  by  the  treatment;  and  2,  on 
account  of  extensive  pleural  adhesions,  failed  to  show  any  signs  of 
improvement.  Twelve  of  the  33  patients,  whose  disease  involved  both 
lungs,  showed  satisfactory  improvement,  and  21  failed  to  respond 
satisfactorily  to  the  treatment.  Of  32  patients  in  the  far-advanced  stage 
of  the  disease,  i  were  suffering  from  unilateral  involvement  and  28  had 
the  disease  in  both  lungs.  The  treatment  was  unsuccessful  in  all  eS 
the  unilateral  cases,  mainly  because  of  extensive  pleural  adhesions. 
Three  of  the  28  patients  with  bilateral  disease  were  improved  by  the 
treatment  and  25  failed  to  improve.  Lyon  believes  that  the  question  of 
artificial  pneumothorax  therapy  is  more  complex  than  is  generally' 
supposed.  There  are  many  factors  essential  for  success  in  which  error 
can  result  in  an  individual  case.  Chief  among  these  factors  are  the 
maintenance  of  strict  asepsis,  the  proper  temperature  of  the  gas  to  be 
introduced,  the  rapidity  of  its  introduction  and  the  proper  dosage. 
The  proper  selection  of  cases  is  also  of  vital  importance.  The  author 
says  that  artificial  pneumothorax  is  not  an  infallible  remedy  applicable 
to  all  cases  but  improvement  frequently  follows  the  intdligent,  pM- 
sistent  and  discriminate  use  of  this  method  of  treatment.  He  believes 
that  the  statement  that  "artificial  pneumothorax  can  do  no  harm 
even  though  it  should  fail  to  benefit"  is  fallacious.  He  is  convbced 
that  serious  damage  may  result  from  its  careless  or  ignorant  adminis- 
tration. 

Tha  Traatment  of  Phthisia  by  Pulmonary  Compression.— Plots 
(Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  clxxi,  440)  says  that  artificial  pneumo- 
thorax is  without  doubt  a  real  step  in  advance  in  physical  therapeutics 
in  the  treatment  of  many  pulmonary  conditions,  and,  as  it  is  based 
upon  sound  clinical  and  pathological  observations,  it  is  destined  to  have 
a  permanent  place  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  He 
believes  that  the. proper  selection  of  patients  is  of  prime  importance  in 
the  successful  use  of  pulmonary  compression.  This  is  especially  true 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  cannot  be  too  often  emphasized  that 
this  therapeutic  method  may  accomplish  one  of  two  things;  first 
prolonged  relief  of  symptoms,  or  second,  the  arrest  of  pathological 
process.  In  the  latter  case  the  strictly  unilateral  pulmonary  lesion, 
free  from  adhesions,  is  the  only  one  where  this  can  be  anticipated. 
Cures  will  be  secured  in  bilateral  cases,  but  here  the  outlook  is  always 
one  of  doubt  in  the  beginning.  For  the  relief  of  symptoms  the  range 
of  cases  that  can  be  so  treated  is  limited  only  by  the  condition  of  the 
pleural  cavity.  The  incipient  case,  which  in  the  judgement  of  most 
men  should  be  excluded  from  the  group  of  cases  suitable  for  artificial 
pneumothorax,  has,  never tlielesa,  frequently  shown  a  rapid  recovery. 
Pleurisy  with  effusion  complicating  a  moderately  active  unilateral 
lesion  offers  a  good  field  for  treatment.  Active,  rapidly  advanang 
phthisis  complicated  by  secondary  infection,  is  frequently  unsuited 
for  this  method  of  treatment.  The  same  is  true  of  long-standing 
fibroid  phthisis  accompanied  by  a  weak  heart.    No  case  lA  pulm(aiu; 
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tuberculosis  should  be  selected  for  treatment  with  artificial  pneumo- 
thorax entirely  upon  evidence  secured  from  the  chest.  A  high-strung, 
nervous  temperament  diminishes  the  chance  of  successful  treatment. 
Floyd  says  that  the  field  of  application  of  artificial  pneumothorax 
has  slowly  narrowed  down.  A  relatively  small  number  of  cases  are 
really  suitable  for  this  method  of  treatment  and  it  is  a  measure  best 
adapted  for  patients  having  institutional  care.  It  is  also  a  procedure 
which  not  only  demands  some  skill  in  its  application  but  moat  of  all, 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  phthisis  and  the  pathological  changes  which 
may  exist  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Artificul  Pneomothoraz  in  the  Treatment  ol  Palmonary  Tuber- 
cnlo^. — Ckadwick  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  1914,  clxxi,  443) 
says  that  the  results  obtained  by  this  treatment  depend  upon  whether 
the  diseased  area  of  the  lung  can  be  partially  or  wholly  collapsed. 
When  there  are  tough  adhesions,  a  marked  thickening  of  the  pleura, 
or  a  fibroid  lung,  effective  pneumothorax  cannot  be  produced,  and  as 
the  respiratory  conditions  will  be  very  little  changed  a  marked  result 
cannot  be  expected.  Whether  suitable  conditions  exist,  only  a  trial 
will  detennine,  as  some  old-standing  cases  are  enexpectedly  benefited. 
A  patient  in  any  stage  of  the  disease,  of  a  unilateral  case,  should  have 
the  benefit  of  an  induced  artificial  pneumothorax  if  they  do  not  show 
marked  improvement  under  good  sanatorium  conditions  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  Careful  selection  should  be  made  from  the  bilateral 
cases  who  are  not  improving,  if  in  one  lung  the  disease  is  apparently 
inactive.  Chadwick  has  had  no  experience  in  treating  first-stage  cases 
with  artificial  pneumothorax,  as  Murphy  has  recommended.  Cases 
of  this  class  usually  resprand  well  to  sanatorium  treatment.  If,  however, 
a  patient  proved  to  be  a  progressive  case  Chadwich  would  advocate 
induced  pneumothorax  wiUiout  delay.  In  bis  opinion  artificial  pneu- 
mothorax Is  a  therapeutic  measure  of  much  value  in  carefully  selected 
cases,  but  it  should  be  given  only  to  such  patients  as  can  be  kept  under 
dose  observation  and  under  sanatorium  conditions. 

Intramnscnlar  Injections  of  Blood  in  the  Treatment  of  Leukemia. 
— KiRALTFi  (Wien.  klin.  Woeh.,  1914,  xxvii,  1141}  says  that  an  acute 
exacerbation  in  leukemia  is  frequently  seen  during  a  course  of  benzol 
or  Roentgen  therapy.  This  exacerbation  may  occur  even  when  benefit 
is  apparently  being  derived  from  the  treatment  although  it  is  more  apt 
to  be  a  result  of  overdosage.  Kiralyfi  recommends  the  intramuscular 
injection  of  defrinated  blood  in  order  to  combat  this.  He  cites  a  case 
in  detail  where  this  treatment  seemed  to  have  a  marked  stimulating 
effect  on  the  bone  marrow.  This  was  a  padent  with  myeloid  leukemia 
whose  leukocytes  after  six  days  of  benzol  treatment  dropped  from  31,000 
to  13,000.  The  benzol  was  discontinued  but  the  white  cells  continued 
to  drop  until  they  reached  2150  with  a  drop  in  the  reds  to  1,000,000 
during  the  same  time.  The  patient  received  several  intramuscular 
injections  of  blood  and  the  blood  picture  improved  so  that  the  red  cells 
now  number  2,000,000  and  the  white  celb  average  from  9000  to  10,000. 
The  swollen  glands  subsided  and  there  was  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  patient's  general  condition. 
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The  Vaccine  Treatment  of  Scarlet  Ferer.— Donald  MAclNiraE 
{BritUk  Jour.  Child.  Dis.,  1914,  xi,  472)  mentions  the  work  done  by 
various  investigators  in  immunization  against  scarlet  fever  by  vaccines. 
In  Russia,  Gabritschewsky  reports  encouraging  results  by  injecting 
children  with  prophylactic  doses  of  streptococcic  vaccine.  An  usual 
moderate  reaction  was  noted  and  very  occasionally  a  rash  and  soie 
throat  developed.  They  record  one  death  in  50,000  cases  and  the 
method  is  said  to  have  proved  strikingly  effective  in  controlling  the 
prevalence  of  scarlet  fever.  Walters,  in  America,  reported  one  out 
of  21  immunized  nurses  contracting  the  disease  on  exposure,  whereas 
5  out  of  14  unprotected  nurses  were  attacked.  In  En^and  the  results 
of  using  vaccine  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  septic  complicattom 
of  the  disease  have  not  been  encouraging.  At  Flatstow  Hospit^ 
100  cases  admitted  as  scarlet  fever  in  children  under  ten  years  were 
treated  with  a  stock  vaccine  to  prevent  the  onset  of  septic  complica- 
tions. They  were  compared  with  100  untreated  cases  and  the  com- 
mercial vaccine  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  cases  treated,  five 
cases  of  septic  scarlet  fever  were  treated  with  autogenous  vaccines, 
and  while  all  recovered  it  could  not  be  said  that  th&  vaccine  had  any 
definite  effect.  The  success  of  vaccine  treatment  of  nasal  and  ear 
discharge  was  difficult  to  prove,  but  the  author  concludes  from  his 
experience  that  in  regard  to  nasal  discharges  cure  is  obtained  more 
quickly  with  vaccine  treatment.  This  statement  cannot  be  made, 
however,  in  the  case  of  ear  discharges. 

Status  Lyn^haticas.  —  Hugh  Thursfield  (BrMsh  Jour.  CkiM. 
Dis.,  1914,  xi,  465)  states  that  it  is  exceptional  to  find  a  thymus  of 
more  than  10  gm.  except  in  the  condition  known  as  status  lymphaticus. 
So-called  thymic  dyspnea  is  extremely  rare  and  an  abscess  connected 
with  the  deep  lymphatic  glands  or  enlargement  of  these  glands  them- 
selves is  most  frequently  the  cause  of  the  dyspnea  and  not  the  pressure 
of  the  thymus.  Pressure  plays  no  part  in  the  sudden  deaths  in  infants, 
or  in  cases  under  an  anesthetic,  which  are  usually  attributed  lo  status 
lymphaticus.  The  morbid  anatomy  in  infants  dying  suddenly  from 
no  appreciable  cause  is  constant — an  enlarged  thjTnus  gland,  25  gm- 
to  30  gm.  in  weight,  hypertrophy  of  Peyer's  patches  and  enlargement 
of  the  mesenteric,  bronchial,  and  cervical  glands.  But  there  is  no 
post-mortem  proof  of  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  the  great  vessels  n<K 
is  the  theory  of  pressure  on  the  vagi  inhibiting  the  heart's  action  borne 
out  by  the  character  of  death  in  these  cases.  Most  of  these  "  anesthetic' 
deaths,  however,  are  jiue  to  status  lymphaticus.  Other  conditions  m 
which  an  enlarged  thymus  gland  is  commonly  found  are  m,vasth«iia 
gravis  and,  especially,  Gra\e3'  disease.    Concerning  the  orig^  of  the 
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condition  Basch  and  Klose  have  shown  that  puppies  relieved  of  the 
thymus  gland  grew  slowly,  their  muscles  were  flabby,  their  bones  ' 
soft,  their  intelligence  less,  and  they  died  after  the  fourth  month.  The 
bones  showed  characteristic  evidence  of  rickets  and  the  tissues  were 
deficient  in  lime  salt3.  They  believed  the  thymus  hinders  the  formation 
of  and  neutralizes  excess  of  acids  in  the  system.  Status  lymphaticus 
is  not  merely  a  disorder  of  the  thymus  but  a  complicated  disorder  of 
the  whole  "ductless  gland"  system.  The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  is 
highly  important,  its  chief  features  l>eing  a  determination  of  an  enlarged 
thymus  by  percussion  over  the  manubrium  or  by  the  Roentgen  ray, 
and  in  addition  the  history  of  attacks  of  dyspnea  and  a  persistently 
low  vitality.  These  conditions  should  contra-indicate  exposure  to  an 
anesthetic.  Leonard  Williams  suggests  the  exhibition  of  extract  of 
thyroid  gland  in  the  treatment  of  this  condition  especially  if  an  anes- 
thetic b  imperative  and  the  author  suggests  the  use  of  pituitrin,  since 
"shock"  in  a  broad  sense  contributes  the  fatal  results  of  the  lymphatic 
state. 

The  Treatment  of  Infantile  ParalTsiB. — Wiluam  MacKenzie 
{BTiiish  Med.  Jour.,  1915,  No.  2819,  60)  gives  the  results  of  his  work  on 
infantile  paralysis  during  the  last  eight  years.  The  whole  principle 
of  treatment  lies  around  the  question  of  the  action  of  muscles.  The 
basis  of  scientiJic  treatment  is  the  simple  biological  point  that  so-called 
irreparable  damage  of  the  corneal  cell  must  be  judged  by  loss  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  muscle  and  not  by  loss  of  only  one,  such  as  maximum  " 
power  of  a  muscle  to  lift  a  limb.  The  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the 
muscle  itself  could  not  be  considered  a  primary  pathological  factor, 
but  that  biologically  it  was  all-important  for  the  purposes  of  treatment. 
Under  the  immediate  treatment.  Immediate  rest  of  the  muscle  is 
imperati^'e,. because  muscle  adjustments  are  destroyed  and  overaction 
of  the  opponent  muscle  occurs.  This  must  be  prevented  because, 
otherwise,  it  does  not  afford  complete  rest  to  the  anterior-horn  cell 
and  remains  a  source  of  irritation;  it  interferes  with  its  recovery  by 
overstretching  the  aifected  muscle,  and  deformity  is  produced  which 
interferes  with  future  utility.  A  muscle  is  rested  only  when  it  is  placed 
in  a  position  where  its  work  is  zero  and  its  origin  and  insertion  are 
nearly  on  the  same  horizontal  plane.  In  reeducating  a  muscle  Mac- 
Kenzie  begins  each  day  at  zero  and  works  up  to  and  beyond  the  highest 
point  acliieved  the  day  before.  Relaxation  of  the  muscles  is  accom- 
plished by  flexing  the  limb  at  the  joints  and  applying  splints  to  immobil- 
ize it.  MacXenzie  believes  that  if  these  cases  were  only  regarded  most 
seriously  at  the  outset  and  not  left  till  something  developed,  the  sub- 
sequent treatment  would  be  made  easier  and  the  splints  might  act 
prophytacticly  and  actually  abort  an  oncoming  paralysis. 

The  Cause  and  Significance  of  Nose-bleed  in  Childhood.— Heinrich 
Petht  {Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1914,  li,  1890)  reviews  the  theories  and 
explanations  of  nose-bleed,  especially  those  of  Kresselbach  who  described 
histologically  an  area  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  na'tal  septum  which 
contained  an  especially  large  number  of  capillaries  and  veins.  Several 
authorities  corroborated  these  findings.     Zuckerkandl  attributes  most 
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bleedings  from  the  nose  to  traumatic  causes,  especially  from  scratching 
■  the  nostrils  with  the  finger-Qail.  A  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  septum  is  undoubtedly  an  exciting  cause,  with  the  fonnatiffli 
of  small  ulcers  and  scabs  which  bleed  freely  on  being  picked  at.  These 
hemorrhages  are  easily  controlled  by  pressure,  small  tampons  and 
astringents.  Besides  chronic  nasal  catarrh  a  chronic  nasal  diphtheria 
is  also  a  cause  of  nose-bleed.  In  infants  the  two  commonest  causes  of 
nose-bleed  are  chronic  nasal  diphtheria  and  syphilis  and  only  rarely  a 
chronic  dry  rhinitis.  The  nose-bleeds  occurring  in  acute  fevers,  such 
as  measles  and  pneumonia  rarely  assupe  much  significance,  although 
considerable  bleeding  may  occur  and  the  blood  swallowed  with  no 
external  evidence  until  vomiting  of  the  blood  reveals  the  condition. 
Septic  conditions  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  may 
cause  a  severe  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage.  The  author  cites  several 
cases  of  pneumonia  in  anemic  children,  in  whom  a  hemorrhagic  dys- 
crasia  arose  with  fatal  bleeding  from  the  nose.  Prom  these  con- 
siderations it  becomes  important  to  inspect  carefully  the  local  nasal 
condition  in  all  cases  of  nose-bleed.  A  chronic  nasal  diphtheria  is 
occasionally  found  in  this  way.  The  diagnosis  of  septic  nose-bleed  is 
unwarranted  in  septic  conditions  and  infectious  fevers  without  a  careful 
examination  of  the  nostrils.  The  bleeding  from  a  small  ulcer  of  the 
septum  may  gravely  complicate  the  course  of  a  disease  and  simulate 
septic  infection. 

Nflrvoos  Disturbance  in  Children. — Otto  Katz  {Berlin,  kiin.  H'ocA., 
1914,  li,  1835)  describes  a  number  of  cases  of  rarely  seen,  nervous  dis- 
turbance in  children  during  the  past  month.  The  main  symptom  was 
a  state  of  anxiety  or  dread  often  seen  in  adults.  The  cases  were  all 
little  girls  from  six  to  ten  years  old.  In  all  the  cases  the  condition 
arose  suddenly  during  good  health  and  showed  in  pallor,  listlessness. 
anorexia  and  a  tired,  melancholic  expression  of  face.  Fitom  time  to 
time  the  children  stop  in  their  play  or  occupation  and  stare  Gxedly 
before  them  into  space  or  walk  restlessly  to  and  fro;  after  from  five 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  they  again  assume  their  former  occupation. 
Two  of  these  cases  complained  of  dizziness.  No  organic  lesions  were 
found  in  any  of  the  children.  From  the  evidence  of  the  parents  and 
that  gleaned  from  the  children  themselves  the  condition  developed 
from  hearing  gruesome  tales  about  the  present  EiuDpean  war  which 
acted  as  the  psychic  trauma  in  their  condition.  Four  of  the  children 
are  offspring  of  nervous  parents.  The  children  described  their  sensa- 
tions as  being  a  sudden  sense  of  dread  lasting  a  variable  time  and 
recurring.  Several  mentioned  gruesome  war  tales  as  starting  their 
sense  of  dread.  Later  they  could  give  no  reason  for  their  attacks,  thej 
simply  were  afraid.  The  prognosis  is  apparently  good,  excepting  in 
one  child  whose  mother  suffered  from  hallucinations.  The  treatment 
is  phychic  and  the  condition  due  to  the  aforementioned  psychical 
trauma.  These  cases  emphasize  the  point  that  children,  especially  of 
a  ner\'0U3  tJTe,  should  be  protected  from  conversation  and  tales  dealing 
with  the  gruesome  and  horrible.  The  author  has  lately  observed  an 
increase  of  nocturnal  enuresis  and  polyuria  in  children  of  both  scxfs 
suffering  from  milder  types  of  this  same  nervous  condition. 
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Facial  Paralysis  aft«r  Spontaneous  Labor. — Carlssok  {ZentralblaH  J. 
(iytiakolagie,  1912,  No.  45}  finds  that  facial  paralysis  may  arise  during 
intra-uterine  life  and  develop  during  labor,  after  spontaneous  labor, 
after  forceps  application,  and  after  other  methods  of  vaginal  delivery. 
His  own  case  was  that  of  a  primipara,  aged  thirty-four  years,  well 
developed,  previously  healthy,  who  had  a  somewhat  tedious  labor. 
The  membranes  appeared  in  the  vulva  and  soon  afterward  ruptured. 
The  head  was  then  upon  the  pelvic  floor.  The  child  was  expelled 
spontaneously  in  the  first  position,  vertex  presentation,  the  face  being 
directed  toward  the  right  side  of  the  mother.  The  child  was  a  female, 
slightly  asphyxiated,  easily  revived,  and  cried  loudly,  and  on  examina- 
tion a  right-sided  facial  paralysis  was  present.  The  child  weighed 
2710  grams,  length  47  cm.,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  cranium  were  not 
above  the  average.  The  placenta  was  expelled  ten  minutes  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  The  e.^camination  of  the  child  showed  no  evidence 
of  adhesions  to  the  amnion.  On  examining  the  fetal  head  carefully, 
the  left  posterior  parietal  bone  was  pushed  beneath  the  right,  at  a  point 
2.5  cm.  from  the  sagittal  suture,  and  3  cm.  from  the  lambdoid  suture 
there  was  a  pressii re-mark  2  cm.  long  and  0.5  cm.  wide  in  the  skin, 
whose  greatest  diameter  was  parallel  with  the  sagittal  suture;  and  at 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  skin  there  was  a  dark  bluish  area  of  small 
size.  There  was  no  impression  in  the  cranial  bone,  and  the  caput  was 
Upon  the  right  parietal  bone  and  had  not  extended  over  the  border 
of  the  adjacent  bone.  The  forehead  was  smooth  upon  both  sides, 
and  when  the  child  cried  the  left  side  of  the  face  only  assumed  the 
usual  position.  The  right  eye  remained  open,  the  conjunctivse  in 
both  eyes  showing  small  punctiform  hemorrhage.  On  the  right  side 
the  nasolabial  groove  could  scarcely  be  discerned.  On  the  left  side 
it  was  plainly  present.  The  angle  of  the  mouth  was  drawn  toward  the 
left.  The  uvula  was  in  the  middle  line,  and  there  was  no  divergence 
of  the  tongue.  The  child  nursed  without  difficulty.  The  child  grad- 
ually improved,  so  that  when  it  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  the 
paralysis  was  only  evident  when  the  child  cried.  The  mother's  pelvic 
measurements  were  somewhat  below  the  average,  the  external  conju- 
gate being  18.5  cm.  The  second  patient  was  that  of  a  multipara 
delivered  in  spontaneous  labor  with  normal  position,  presentation, 
and  mechanism.  There  waa  no  caput  succedaneum.  The  child  was 
a  male,  weighing  3720  grams.  Facial  paralysis  developed  on  the  left 
side,  but  persisted  for  two  days  only. 

The  writer  has  collected  36  cases  in  the  literture  of  the  subject,  in 
all  of  whom  the  conjugata  vera  was  below  the  normal.  He  concludes 
that  this  paralysis  is  always  peripheral  and  not  central.  It  is  caused 
by  pressure  at  the  stylomastoid  foramen  upon  the  nerve  trunk  during    t 
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labor.  In  the  m&jonty  of  cases  this  pressure  is  made  by  the  aymphysis 
pubb,  in  the  lesser  number  by  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  Thex 
cases  are  rarely  observed  except  in  moderately  contracted  pelvis,  and 
the  average  duration  of  the  lesion  is  eight  days. 

Aortitis  In  a  Child  Havinf  Cong«nital  Syphilis. — Rebaudi  reports 
from  Dodertein's  clinic  in  Munich  (MonaUschrift  f.  GeburUkiilfe  und 
Gj/nofto/ojie,  1912,  Band  Etxv,  Heft  6)  17  cases  in  which  spirochetes  w«e 
found  in  the  fetal  liver,  luORS,  suprarenals,  and  other  organs.  Five 
of  these  were  prematurely  bom  at  seven  months,  many  of  them  macer- 
ated, and  seven  were  prematurely  bom  at  five  months.  One  died 
soon  after  birth,  one  was  dead  bom,  eight  macerated,  and  three  were 
in  the  ninth  month.  Two  were  dead  bom  and  macerated,  and  one 
perished  three  hours  after  labor;  two  were  fully  developed;  one  at 
full  terai  was  dead  bom,  and  another  perished  five  days  after  labor, 
Portions  were  taken  from  the  arch  and  the  ascending  and  descending 
aorta,  and  examined  microscopically  to  determine  the  existence  d 
spirochetes.  Sections  were  also  made  and  colored  by  various  methods. 
In  addition  to  the  17  ca«es,  9  others  were  obtained  from  colleagues  for 
purposes  of  study.  In  the  13  patients  the  characteristic  lesion."  of 
syphilis  were  found  in  the  portions  of  the  aorta  examined,  and  tiiis 
was  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  fetal  death.  In  5  of  the  13  cases  spiro- 
chtetawere  positively  present,  and  in  the  series  of  9  cases  also  available 
for  examination  spirochceta  were  found  in  the  wall  of  the  aorta  in  3. 
Where  the  germs  were  present  it  was  detected  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  adventitia  of  the  aorta  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vasa  vasorum 
in  the  thickened  wall  between  the  muscle  bundles  and  elastic  fibres. 
In  one  case  of  premature  macerated  fetus  the  liver,  spleen,  Iddnej's, 
suprarenals.  Fallopian  tubes,  and  uterus,  showed  abundant  spirochata. 
The  intima  of  the  vessels  was  enlarged,  the  hyperplastic  and  the  lumen  of 
the  vessels  considerably  diminished  at  the  point  of  lesion.  Spirodiieta 
were  also  found  in  the  blood  cells  in  the  lumen  of  the  aorta,  of  the  arch, 
and  in  the  vasa  vasorum,  either  free  or  surrounded  by  leukocytes. 

Influence  of  Pltoibitt  upon  the  Child.  —  Spaeth  (ZentralbUat  /. 
Gyniikologie,  1913,  No.  5)  cites  the  case  of  a  primipara  with 
normal  pelvis  admitted  to  hospital,  the  child  in  breech  presenta- 
tion and  in  second  position.  When  dilatation  was  complete  the 
membranes  protruded  and  mptured  during  examination,  with  the 
discharge  of  meconium.  The  child  was  still  high  above  the  peliic 
brim.  As  labor  pains  were  deficient,  y^  gram  of  pituitrin  was 
given  subcutaneously,  producing  vigorous  pains  which  ceased  aSXja  an 
hour.  A  second  injection  was  given,  followed  by  better  pains,  which 
brought  the  breech  of  the  child  quickly  into  the  pelvic  brim.  TTie 
mother  was  then  partly  anesthetized  with  ether,  the  perineum  incised 
in  the  median  line,  and  the  child  readily  extracted,  the  cord  once  about 
the  neck,  but  apparently  not  constricted.  The  child  was  asphyxiated, 
the  heart  beat  very  slow,  and  respiratory  movements  were  irregular 
and  infrequent.  The  child  died  half  an  hour  after  birtb.  At  autopsy 
there  was  no  injury  to  the  cranium  or  spinal  column,  no  extravasation 
of  blood  in  the  brain  or  cord,  and  no  laceration  of  the  tentorium.  He  ■ 
thym^»  was  not  enlarged,  the  heart,  lungs  and  kidneys  were  nonnal 
and  the  child  had  not  inspired  mucus  or  fluid  in  the  tradiea  or  bromdual 
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tubes.  Labor  hod  proceeded  normally,  and  the  median  incision  of  the 
perineum  had  permitted  prompt  birth  without  pressure,  so  that  it 
was  diiBcult  to  find  in  the  labor  itself  the  cause  for  fetal  death.  No 
violence  was  used  in  aiding  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  uterine  contrac- 
tionB  excited  by  pitultrin  was  the  principal  factor  in  bringing  about 
a  successful  termination  of  labor.  The  autopsy  gave  an  entirely  nega- 
tive result.  The  child's  heart  sounds  were  plainly  heard  half  an  hour 
before  labor.  Although  the  labor  pains  produced  by  pituitrin  were 
strong,  they  were  rhythmical,  with  the  usual  pause  between  the  pains, 
and  with  no  element  of  tetanus  in  the  muscular  contractions  of  the 
Uterus.  In  seeking  to  explain  the  death  of  the  child,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  different  preparations  of  pituitrin  on  the  market  vary 
greatly  in  the  intensity  of  their  action.  Others  have  noted  that  the 
feti^  heart  became  slow  after  the  use  of  pituitrin.  This  is  thought  to 
be  the  result  of  compression  of  the  placenta,  and  the  accumulation 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  fetal  blood.  The  cardiovascular  action  of 
pituitrin  is  recognized  as  being  similar  to  digitalis,  but  is  much  more 
rapid,  and  causes  strong  contractions  of  the  cardiac  ventricle.  The 
drug  also  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  cardiac  nerves  and  produces 
contraction  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

The  Pnlmotor  In  IntanUle  Asphrxia. — Edgak  (American  Joutnal 
of  Obstetrica,  February,  1913)  describes,  with  an  illustration,  the 
Draegen  pulmotor,  originally  for  adults,  which  he  has  adapted  for 
the  treatment  of  infants.  The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  to  inflate 
and  deflate  the  lungs  in  a  regular  manner,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  certain 
mechanism  controlled  by  the  hand,  a  given  number  of  respirations 
per  minute  can  be  obtained.  The  complete  apparatus  is  enclosed  in 
a  wooden  box,  of  convenient  size,  and  consists  of  a  small  high-pressure 
cylinder  with  a  capacity  of  one  liter,  which  contains  oxygen  or  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  under  150  pounds  pressure.  One  cylinder  is  sufiicient 
to  supply  die  apparatus  for  one  hour,  and  another  can  be  installed 
without  diflSculty,  By  an  automatic  reducing  valve  the  high  pressure 
is  brought  to  a  constant  pressure  of  about  5  pounds.  There  is  also  a 
gauge  which  indicates  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  and  gives  warning 
when  the  supply  of  oxygen  or  combination  is  running  short.  By 
means  of  the  reduced  oxygen  pressure  there  are  two  nozzles  with 
connecting  pipe  lines  in  action— one  for  suction  and  one  for  pressure. 
The  purpose  of  the  apparatus  is  to  force  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air 
into  the  lungs  at  pny  given  pressure  desired,  and  then  to  empty  the 
lungs  of  the  exhausted  air  which  is  expelled  outside.  In  the  apparatus 
for  use  with  infants,  and  filling  and  emptying  of  the  lungs,  or  the  respir- 
atory rhythm,  is  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  and  by  watcMng 
the  efforts  which  the  child  makes  at  inspiration  he  can  time  the  action 
of  the  apparatus  to  the  greatest  advantage.  A  breathing  mask  fitting 
tightJy  over  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  retuned  in  position  by  an  elastic 
band,  is  employed.  The  control  of  movements  of  respiration  is  secured 
by  moving  a  lever  upon  a  dial,  and  beyond  the  dial  are  two  flexible 
metal  tubes — one  for  fresh  air  and  one  for  contaminated  air.  The 
claim  is  made  for  the  apparatus  that  pure  and  impure  air  cannot  he 
mixed.  In  the  newborn  it  is  especially  important  that  inspiration  pres- 
sure should  be  obtained,  and  that  suction  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  operator.    This  is  accomplished  by  the  pulmotor,  ^  tC>0'^Ic 
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Ovuian  Trftuspl&ntatioii. — This  is  a  subject  which  haa  been  dis- 
cussed from  time  to  time  in  this  department,  most  of  the  woric  upon 
it  having  been  done  by  f^nch  surgeons,  of  whom  TufGer  is  pohsps 
the  best  known.  A  rather  remarkable  case — remarkable  chiefly  for 
what  was  attempted  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  undertaken, 
rather  than  for  any  actual  accomplishment — ^has  been  recently  reported 
from  Boston  by  Storer  (Boston  Med.  aiid  Surg.  Jour.,  1915,  clxxii,  41). 
The  patient  was  a  woman,  aged  twenty-four  years,  from  whom  both 
tubes  and  the  left  ovary  had  been  removed  a  few  years  previously, 
on  account  of  gonorrheal  salpingitis.  She  now  wished  to  marry,  this, 
however,  being  dependent  upon  the  possibility  of  conception.  Purely 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  therefore,  the  abdomen  was  opened; 
the  remaining  right  ovary  was  found  buried  in  adhesions  and  riddled 
with  cysts;  the  tubal  stumps  were  each  about  a  half  inch  long.  The 
right  tubal  stump  was  split  open,  this  incision  being  continued  well  mlo 
the  uterine  cornu,  so  that  the  ca\'ity  was  exposed.  The  ovary  was  then 
bisected  from  above  downward,  this  incision  being  carried  well  into  the 
broad  ligament,  so  that  each  half  of  the  ovary  retained  at  least  some  of 
its  original  blood  supply.  The  cut  surface  of  the  distal  half  was  then 
closed  with  catgut,  leaving  that  piece  to  functionate  in  case  the  otli» 
died.  The  other  segment  was  then  introduced  into  the  cut  in  the  uterine 
wall,  and  lightly  anchored  in  place  with  a  fine  cat-gut  suture  in  suchs 
way  that  most  of  its  cortex  projected  into  the  uterine  cavity.  The 
uterine  wall  was  then  brought  together  over  its  pedicle,  in  which  there 
was  a  fairly  good  sized  artery,  with  deep  and  superficial  layers  of  rat- 
gut.  Six  days  later  a  pelvic  abscess  was  drained  from  below.  A  month 
after  operation  the  patient  menstruated,  as  she  said,  in  greater  comfort 
than  at  any  time  for  three  years.  Eight  months  later  the  patient 
complained  of  increasing  pain  at  menstruation,  and  a  mass  was  palpable 
to  the  right  of  the  uterus.  The  abdomen  was  therefore  opened  again, 
and  a  "  shell  representing  the  degenerated  remains  of  the  piece  of  ovarj' 
left  in  situ,  together  with  a  peritoneal  cyst  the  size  of  a  child's  fist" 
were  removed.  Nothing  could  lie  seen  of  the  pedicle  of  the  trans- 
planted piece  of  ovary,  though  this  may  have  been  present  somewhwe 
in  the  many  adhesions  that  filled  the  pelvis.  There  was  no  menstmatioD 
for  four  months  after  this,  when,  signs  of  pregnancy  began  to  develop, 
and  three  and  one-half  months  later  (sixteen  months  after  the  trans- 
plantation) the  patient  passed  a  mass  of  detritus  with  some  hemorrhage, 
following  which  the  uterus  rapidly  decreased  in  size.  The  author  has 
no  doubt  that  this  was  in  fact  a  miscarriage.  Following  this,  the 
patient  had  a  fourth  laparotomy,  by  another  surgeon,  for  the  remov'al 
of  more  peritoneal  cysts  from  the  left  side  of  the  uterus.    Menstniatiai 
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then  stopped  entirely,  and  in  a  few  months  the  patient  had  become  a 
nervous  wreck,  although  in  good  physical  health.  This  condition 
continued  for  two  years,  when  she  had  a  hysterectomy  performed  in 
another  city,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  some  relief,  but  died  from  periton- 
itis. The  interesting  feature  of  this  case,  aside  from  the  rather  extra- 
ordinary operative  procedures  employed,  is  the  apparent  demonstra- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  pregnancy  following  the  direct  discharge  of  an 
oviun  into  the  uterine  cavity,  without  the  intervention  of  the  tube — 
providing,  of  course,  we  accept  the  clinical  evidence  of  conception  and 
miscarriage,  which  seems  fairly  conclusive.  That  any  real  benefit  to 
patients  can  ever  be  expected  from  such  procedures  seems,  however, 
extremely  doubtful. 

Spontaneous  Amputation  of  a  Myomatous  TTtenu.— A  most  remark- 
able, and  probably  unique,  case  of  spontaneous  amputation  of  a  myo- 
matous uterus  due  to  sudden  torsion  is  reported  by  Ruppert  (Wiener 
klin.  Wock.,  1914,  xxvii,  270).  The  patient  was  a  women,  aged 
seventy-two  years,  brought  to  the  clinic  with  the  diagnosis  of  intestinal 
obstruction,  as  she  had  had  severe  abdominal  cramps  for  a  week,  and 
no  bowel  movement  for  three  days.  She  stated  that  she  had  noticed 
a  growing  mass  in  her  abdomen  for  about  nine  months;  she  had  passed 
through  the  menopause  twenty-two  years  previously. 

At  operation  a  spherical,  bluish-black  tumor,  larger  than  a  child's 
head,  was  found  springing  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  uterus; 
there  was  no  pedicle.  In  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  about  a  liter  of 
partly  coagulated  blood.  On  closer  examination  it  was  found  that  all 
connection  between  the  corpus  uteri  and  tumor,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  cervix,  on  the  other,  had  been  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  thin 
strip  of  peritoneum,  in  which  there  was  absolutely  no  fibrous  or  muscular 
tissue.  The  left  round  ligament  was  likewise  torn  completely  in  two; 
at  the  point  of  separation  of  the  uterus  and  cervbt  the  tissue  was  some- 
what ragged,  and  showed  the  presence  of  a  few  coagula,  and  a  small 
amount  of  fresh  hemorrhi^.  The  uterus  had  twisted  one  and  one-half 
times  around  its  long  axis,  thus  wrapping  the  round  ligaments  around 
the  cervix,  and  tearing  one  of  them  in  half,  as  has  been  said.  The 
uterus  was  removed  after  ligating  the  ligaments,  and  the  small  cervical 
stump  covered  with  peritoneum  in  the  usual  way.  On  examination 
the  tumor  was  found  to  be  extensively  calcified;  the  uterus  and 
adnexa  were  intensely  congested,  and  showed  extensive  hemorrhages 
throughout.  The  torsion  had  evidently  not  been  a  very  gradual  one, 
but  must  have  occurre<l  fairly  rapidly;  the  cutting  through  of  the 
cer\-ix  was  evidently  due  to  the'  round  ligaments  which  had  been 
wrapped  around  it.  There  were  no  adhesions,  and  the  tumor  was 
of  moderate  size,  with  relaxed  abdominal  walls;  there  was  nothing 
therefore  to  hinder  the  free  excursion  of  the  tumor,  especially  as  the 
senile  cervical  tissue  undoubtedly  offered  a  minimum  of  resistance  to 
the  torsion,  all  of  which  conditions  the  author  considers  to  have  been 
important  factors  in  the  occurrence  of  this  truly  remarkable  case. 

Treatment  of  Asteposed  Uteri. — Hutchins  {Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.,  1915,  clxxii,  18)  thinks  that  many  cases  of  backache  and  pehic 
drag  are  due  to  uteri  which  on  first  examination  appear  to  be  in  a 
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normal  position,  because  the  fundus  is  well  forward  and  not  retroverted. 
More  careful  investigation  will  show,  however,  that  many  of  these  are 
in  reality  what  he  terms  "anteposed  uteri  in  descensus,"  i.  e.,  the 
cervix,  instead  of  being  held  snugly  up  to  the  symphysis,  with  the 
bladder  and  anterior  wall  well  supported,  is  found  to  have  dropped 
back  toward  the  hollow  of  the  sacnim,  the  uterus  still  maintaining  its 
anteposed  position.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  author  has  been  able  to 
relieve  all  symptoms  by  properly  placed  vaginal  tampons,  so  introduced 
as  to  force  the  uterus  as  a  whole  well  upward,  and  thus  relieve  the 
drag  on  the  cervix.  In  all  cases  when  this  result  is  obtained,  Hutcliiiis 
considers  it  justifiable  to  open  the  abdomen  and  suspend  the  uterus, 
even  though  it  appears  well  forward.  When  the  abdomen  of  a  woman 
with  normal  uterine  supports  is  opened,  the  following  conditions  will 
be  found,  no  matter  whether  the  fundus  is  anteposed  or  retroposed: 

(1)  There  is  no  fulness  or  dilatation  of  the  ovarian  and  anastomosing 
veins  as  they  run  through  the  infundibulo-pelvic  and  broad  ligaments; 

(2)  there  is  no  drag  on  die  peritoneum  covering  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
pelvis;  (3)  there  is  no  tension  on  either  the  round  or  uterosacral  liga- 
ments; (4)  there  is  no  descent  of  the  bladder  or  engorgement  of  the 
vesical  veins.  In  a  patient  whose  cervical  supports  have  given  way, 
however,  Hutchins  finds  the  following  variations  from  the  normal; 
(1)  The  ovarian  and  anastomosing  vains  are  full  and  congested,  forming 
the  so-called  varicocele  of  greater  or  lesser  intensity;  this  congestion 
ends  abruptly  above  the  posterior  pelvic  brim,  from  which  pwint 
upward  the  veins  are  normal  in  size;  (2)  the  infundibulo-petvic  liga- 
ments and  parietal  peritoneum  are  put  decidedly  on  the  stretch;  (3) 
the  round  and  uterosacral  ligaments  share  in  this  drag;  (4)  the  bladder 
has  gone  down  with  the  descent  of  the  cervix,  and  the  vesical  veins 
have  shared  in  the  general  pelvic  engorgement.  If  now  the  anteposMl 
but  descended  uterus  is  grasped  wifli  forceps  and  brought  vigorously 
up,  the  ovarian  veins  and  their  branches  are  seen  to  empty  them- 
selves immediately  and  become  normal  in  appearance,  and  the  drag 
on  the  sensitive  parietal  peritoneum  is  completely  relaxed.  The  con- 
dition can  be  permanently  cured,  the  author  thinks,  by  suspending  the 
uterus,  provided  the  conditions  named  above  are  found  at  operatioD. 

Influence  of  Menatrnation  on  Blood  Sacar. — Numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  from  rime  to  time  to  demonstrate  some  tangible 
changes  in  one  or  other  of  the  bodily  processes  during  menstruation 
in  normal  individuab,  but  for  the  most  part  the  results  obtained  have 
been  entirely  negative,  or  have  been  so  irregular  and  contradictory 
that  no  conclusions  could  be  drawn.-  The  majority  of  these  investiga- 
tions have  had  to  do  with  such  easily  measured  conditions  as  tem- 
fierature,  blood-pressure,  pulse  rate,  blood  count,  etc.,  comparatively 
ittle  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  subtler  metabolic  processes. 
One  of  these  latter,  the  carbohydrate  metabolism,  as  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  has  been  the  subject  of  recent  investi- 
gation by  Kahlek  [IVienrr  klin.  Woch.,  1914,  xxvii,  417),  who  says 
he  was  led  into  this  study  by  some  remarkable  variations  he  noticed 
in  the  blood  sugar  in  a  number  of  women  upon  whom  he  was  making 
estimations  in  connection  with  an  extensive  work  on  cwbohydrate 
metabolism  in  various  diseases.    The  only  explanation  he  could  think 
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of  for  these  variations  was  that  menstruation  might  have  had  some 
influence,  and  therefore  undertook  an  independent  series  of  investi- 
gations  upon  the  blood  of  a  number  of  patients  suffering  from  various 
conditions,  taking  specimens  between,  just  before,  during,  and  just 
after  tiie  periods.  The  estimations  were  all  made  by  the  micro-method 
of  Bang,  which  has  apparently  established  itself  as  sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  practical  purposes.  In  most  of  the  cases  a  distinct  rise  in  the 
amount  of  blood  sugar  was  found  just  before  or  during  menstruation, 
with  a  return  to  normal  at  its  close.  Just  what  this  hyperglycemia  is 
due  to,  or  whether,  indeed,  it  ia  a  true  hyperglycemia  luid  not  merely 
an  apparent  increase  of  sugar  due  to  the  presence  of  other  reducing 
substances  in  the  blood,  Kahler  has  not  as  yet  determined. 

Intra-uterlne  Sterilliation  with  Iodine  in  Sapravaginal  HyBterectomr. 

■ — Stone  (Amer.  Jour.  Obst.,  1915,  bed,  74)  is  much  imprcMed  with  the 
danger  of  infection  from  the  cervical  canal  in  supravaginal  hysterectomy, 
and  gives  the  following  technique,  by  which  he  attempts  to  render  this 
region  sterile  at  the  beginning  of  operation.  The  patient  is  placed  in 
the  lithotomy  posture  and  a  quarter  strength  solution  of  tincture  of 
iodin  is  applied  over  the  external  genitalia  and  introitus  vaginw. 
After  catheterization  the  perineum  is  retracted  by  means  of  a  speculum 
and  the  cervix  grasped  with  a  tenaculum.  It  is  then  dilated  sufRciently 
to  admit  the  nozzle  of  a  two-ounce  glass  syringe,  by  means  of  which 
about  an  ounce  of  the  iodin  solution  is  injected  slowly  into  the  uterine 
cavity,  no  great  amount  of  force  being  used.  After  removing  the 
syringe  the  cervix  is  again  gently  dilated,  to  make  sure  that  all  excess 
of  fluid  has  escaped.  Every  part  of  the  vagina  ia  then  exposed,  and 
swabbed  with  the  solution.  After  the  hysterectomy  has  been  performed 
a  final  application  of  iodin  is  made  to  the  stump  from  the  abdomen, 
before  closing  over  with  peritoneum,  if  there  is  any  suspicion  that 
infectious  material  has  been  handled. 


DISKASES   or  THS  LARTHX  AND   CONTIGUOUS 
8TBUCTURES 


UNDBB  THE   CHAROB   OP 

J.  SOLI8-COHEN,  M.D., 


A  FMoliai  Form  ol  Hyperplasia  ol  the  Macona  Membrane  of  the 
Upper  Kespiratory  Tract. — Under  this  head,  Turnek  (Jour.  Laryn., 
Rhiiwl.,  and  Otol.,  February,  1914)  describes  2  cases  of  his  own  and  4 
from  other  observers  undescribed  in  any  text-book  to  which  he  had 
access.  Of  these  6  cases,  4  were  women  and  2  men,  and  while  the  age  in 
1  was  not  stated,  the  remaining  5  were  aged  thirty,  thirty-four,  forty, 
forty^our,  and  fifty-two  years,  respectively.  All  of  them  had  apparently 
enjoyed  good  health,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  throat  affection 
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there  was  no  evidence  of  disease  elsewhere.  The  outstaading  clinical 
feature  was  a  smooth,  uniform,  more  or  less  diffuse  infiltration  of  the 
uvula  and  soft  palate,  along  with  the  palatal  pillars,  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx,  and  the  structures  forming  the  upper  aperture  of  the 
larynx.  Ad  entire  absence  of  ulceration  characterized  all  the  cases  and, 
probably  owing  to  this,  pain  was  not  a  symptom  that  was  complained 
of.  In  a  case  reported  by  Brown  Kelly  the  larynx  only  was  unaflected, 
and  a  further  difference  was  observed  in  the  fact  that  the  infiltration 
involved  the  rhinopharynx.  These  cases  continued  for  years  with 
little  or  no  change.  In  the  reporter's  first  patient,  seen  from  time  to 
time  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  tracheotomy  became  necessary  twice 
with  an  interval  of  seven  years.  Distinct  evidence  of  improvement  was 
eventually  secured,  apparently  due  to  autogenous  vaccine  treatment 
from  a  growth  of  Streptococcus  pyogenes  obtained  from  the  patient's 
throat. 

An  Anaerobic  Organism  Associated  with  Acate  Rhinitis. — TtmNi- 
CLiFF  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Amoc.,  June  28,  1913)  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered an  anaerobic  organism  constantly  present  in  the  early  stage 
of  acute  coryza  while  the  discharge  b  mucoid  in  character. 

Hay  Ferer. — IVfoRRirr  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Aasoe.,  November  15, 1913) 
reports  a  series  of  8  cases  of  hay  fever  treated  successfully  by  vaccina- 
tion with  mixed  cultures  from  the  nose.  The  theory  on  which  the  work 
was  based  was  the  strengthening  of  the  nasal  mucosa,  so  that  the 
irritants,  whatever  they  were,  would  be  without  effect. 

Mucous  Poljp  of  the  Nasal  Fossa  in  an  Infant  Aged  Three  Weeks. — - 
Latirens  {Rev.  hebd.  de  laryn.,  d'otol.  et  de  rhinoi,  February  7,  1914), 
reports  a  case  of  a  child,  three  weeks  old,  with  a  mucous  polyp  attached 
to  the  ethmoidal  zone,  occluding  one  of  the  orifices  of  the  nares,  and 
producing  grave  respiratory  trouble;  suffocation,  dyspnea,  cyanosis, 
and  impossibility  of  alimentation.  After  hesitation,  due  to  the  young 
age  of  the  subject,  operation  was  decided  upon.  This  consisted  of 
sublabial  rhinotomy,  enlargement  of  the  pyriform  orifices,  and  resection 
oft,the  superior  hypophysis  of  the  maxilla,  after  which  the  tumor  was 
extirpated  without  hemorrhage  and  without  complications. 

A  New  Modification  of  an  Old  Adeootome. — Heath  (Lanpi^o- 
scope,  February,  1914)  describes  and  pictures  his  modification  to  pre- 
vent the  adenoid  mass  from  escaping,  as  it  often  rolb  from  under  die 
cutting  blade  of  the  ordinary  adenoid  curettes  or  adenotomes.  To 
overcome  this  he  has  added  to  the  La  Force  adenotome,  double  tena- 
culum forceps,  each  blade  of  the  tenaculum  shaped  to  follow  the  line 
of  the  vault  and  posterior  wall  of  the  rhinopharynx.  This  tenaculum 
being  situated  within  the  box  of  the  La  Force  adenotome.  This  tena- 
culum forceps  when  closed  grasps  the  adenoid  mass  laterally  from  eithCT 
side  along  its  entire  length,  pulling  it  down  and  pressing  it  to  the  centre 
of  the  rhinopharynx,  and  then  the  knife  is  pushed  through  the  adenoid 
as  it  is  thus  firmly  held.  The  adenoid  is  taken  out  very  completely 
in  this  way  and  with  very  little  difficulty. 
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Endonual  Radical  Trflatment  of  Chronic  SappnratiTO  Daciyo- 
C^Btitis. — Taftas  {Annales  deg  mal.  de  I'oreilU,  du  laryn.,  du  nez  et 
du  pkar.,  Ire  Livraison,  1914),  discusses  this  subject,  reports  2  cases 
upon  which  he  practised  the  procedure  satisfactorily,  and  described 
his  operative  procedures  in  detail. 


HYGIENE  AMD  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


CNDEB  THE  CHAROB  OF 

MILTON  J.  ROSENAU,   M.D., 


JOHN  F.  ANDERSON,  M.D., 


Tetaniu  and  Taccine  Vina. — A  recent  report  from  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  by  Surgeon  Edward 
Francis  {Labon^ry  Studies  on  Tetaniu,  Hygienic  Laboratory  Bulletin 
95,  1914,  p.  78),  gives  valuable  data  in  regard  to  the  bioIog>'  o(  the 
tetanus  organism  under  various  conditions.  The  studies  are  divided 
into  three  sections,  the  first  being  the  conditions  surrounding  tetanus 
spores  artificially  planted  in  vaccine  virus.  The  report  states  that  since 
1902  there  have  been  examined  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratorj',  in  connec- 
tion with  the  law  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  vaccine 
virus,  an  amount  of  vaccine  representing  over  1,500,000  vaccinations. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  large  amount  of  vaccine  virus  from  all  the 
different  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  has  been  specifically 
examined  for  the  presence  of  tetanus  spores,  the  presence  of  those  organ- 
isms has  not  been  demonstrated  in  a  single  instance.  This  is  of  especial 
importance  in  connection  with  the  cases  of  tetanus  that  occasionally 
follow  vaccination  and  which,  by  some,  are  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  tetanus  spores  in  the  vaccine  virus.  These  extensive  studies  of 
Francis,  together  with  his  failure  to  produce  tetanus  in  susceptible 
animals  by  vaccination  with  virus  artificially  contaminated  with  tet- 
anus spores,  strongly  support  the  belief  that  the  cases  of  tetanus  that 
occasionally  follow  vaccination  are  not  due  to  infection  of  the  vaccine 
virus,  but  are  due  to  subsequent  infection  of  the  vaccination  wound  from 
some  outside  source.  It  was  found  that  in  guinea-pigs,  the  germination 
of  tetanus  spores  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  favored  by  staphylococci 
and  in  some  instances  by  injections  of  quinine.  The  method  proposed 
by  Francis  for  the  testing  of  vaccine  virus  for  the  presence  of  tetanus 
consists  in  planting  the  virus  in  fermentation  tubes  of  glucose  bouillon 
which  have  been  subsequently  heated  to  80°  for  one  hour,  by  planting 
in  fermentation  tubes  of  ordinary  bouillon,  and  by  inoculating  the 
virus  into  guinea-pigs.     It  was  found  that  the  presence  of  certain 
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organisms  in  the  virus  would,  at  times,  inhibit  the  growth  of  the  tetanus 
organism  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  use  the  different  methods 
enumerated  to  cover  the  different  conditions.  In  one  series  of  experi- 
ments it  was  found  that  if  tetanus  spores  were  injected  into  one  part 
of  the  body  of  a  guinea-pig,  and  quinine  and  staphylococci  were  injected 
into  another  portion,  the  animab  would  usually  contract  tetanus,  and 
cultures  made  from  the  site  of  the  injection  of  quinine  or  staphylococci 
showed  the  presence  of  tetanus  spores  therein.  This  probably  indicates 
that  tetanus  spores  have  been  transported  from  the  original  site  of 
injection  and  have  become  implanted  in  the  tissues  in  and  around 
the  site  of  the  quinine  or  coccus  injection. 

A  Stndr  of  Strsptococci  Isolated  from  Certain  Presomabl;  Hilk* 
borne  Epidemics  of  Tonsillitis  Occnirinff  in  MassachiuettB  in  1913 
and  1914. — Theobald  Smith  and  J.  Howard  Brown  (Jout.  Med. 
Research,  1915,  xxxi,  455-501)  have  made  a  careful  study  of  streptococci 
isolated  from  milk  and  from  the  throats  and  secondary  lesions  of  a 
large  number  of  cases  in  several  tonsillitis  epidemics,  the  material 
being  furnished  largely  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Hedth. 
A  comparative  study  is  made  of  this  material  with  strains  of  strepto- 
corci  froni  previous  well  known  epidemics — Boston,  1911;  Chicago, 
1912;  Baltimore,  1912).  Cultural  and  morphological  characters, 
fermentation  reactions,  pathogenicity  for  rabbits,  and  agglutination 
affinities  are  considered.  Equally  valuable  is  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
work  of  other  authors  related  to  the  subject  of  milk-bome  epidemics 
of  tonsillitis.  From  this  review  and  the  results  of  their  own  work  the 
authors  arrive  at  a  number  of  interesting  conclusions  of  which  we 
quote  the  following:  "The  streptococci  causing  epidemics  of  tonsillitis 
are  not  necessarily  the  same  in  different  epidemics  either  in  the  same 
or  different  localities.  Spontaneous  changes  in  cultural  characters 
do  not  proceed  rapidly  enough  if  they  go  on  at  all,  to  interfere  with 
current  bacteriological  methods.  There  is  at  present  no  satisfactorj- 
evidence  that  Iwvine  streptococci  associated  with  mastitis  ot  garget 
are  the  agents  of  tonsillitis  in  man.  Whenever  cases  of  garget  are 
suspected  as  sources  of  infection  in  man,  both  human  and  bo\'ine 
types  should  be  looked  for.  Mastitis  and  milk-bome  epidemics  (ri 
tonsillitis)  may,  however,  be  made  to  coincide  in  time  if  the  udder  be 
manipulated  and  the  udder  ducts  infected  by  a  human  being  suffering 
with  tonsillitis.  Under  such  conditions  two  types  of  strepfoeocd 
may  appear  in  the  milk  simultaneously,  the  bovine  and  the  human 
type.  These,  being  so  much  alike  as  regards  hemolytic  properties, 
might  be  regarded  as  identical  by  the  one  studying  the  milk.  Our 
studies  have  led  us  to  regard  the  infection  as  human  and  to  place  the 
infection,  in  case  of  large  prolonged  outbreaks,  back  into  the  udder 
itself  whence  the  introduced  streptococci  may  be  shed  in  large  numbers 
after  multiplying  in  the  u<Ider  ducts." 

The  Plague  Eradication  Antony  Oionnd  Squirrels. — In  August. 
1908,  the  discovery  was  made  by  Officers  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  that  plague  existed  among  ground  squirreb,  which  so  plentifuH.v 
infeste<i  the  land  comprised  in  the  rural  districts  of  California.  FrW" 
that  time  until  the  latter  part  of  1914,  a  total  of  1957  plague  infected 
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squirrels  have  been  found  scattered  over  an  area  of  approjtimately 
thirteen  thousand  square  miles.  Plague  infection  has  been  found  among 
ground  squirrels  over  a  total  of  something  like  140,000  acres.  Since 
July  ],  1913,  practically  3.000,000  acr«s  of  land  have  been  subjected 
to  active  antirodent  measures,  and  it  has  been  found  by  a  census  of  the 
rodent  in  this  area  that  they  have  been  diminished  by  about  90  to  95 
per  cent.  On  the  actually  infected  and  immediately  adjoining  land  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  squirrel  destruction  has  been  had,  so  that 
they  have  been  reduced  to  die  extent  that  hunters  must  cover  over 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  in  order  to  obtain  one  squinel.  As  the  hunters 
are  able  to  shoot  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  squirrels  seen,  the  average 
squirrel  infestation  is  now  about  one  squirrel  to  four  acres,  whereas, 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  antirodent  measures  the  average  infesta- 
tion on  the  infected  land  was  probably  ten  or  fifteen  squirrels  per  acre, 
in  some  cases  running  as  high  as  fifty  to  sixty  to  die  acre.  LoNO 
{Reprint  No.  235  from  the  Public  Health  Reports,  November  20, 
1914,  xxix,  No.  47)  states  in  a  paper  in  the  Public  Health  Reports 
that  all  discoverable  plague  has  been  eradicated  from  the  State  of 
California,  and  that  danger  of  its  further  spread  has  been  removed. 
An  important  point  brought  out  in  Long's  paper  is  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  destruction  of  ground  squirrels  in  the  State  of  California,  economic 
benefits  have  accrued  to  land  owners  far  beyond  the  expectations  of 
any  of  those  interested  in  the  work.  Out  of  250  replies  sent  to  land 
owners  in  the  area  worked  over,  it  has  been  noted  that  the  farmers 
have  received  in  increased  crops,  in  conservation  of  pasturage,  and  in 
reduction  of  expenditures  for  repairs  to  irrigation  ditches,  canal  banks, 
etc.,  amounts  varying  from  100  per  cent,  to  1000  per  cent,  of  the 
amounts  expended  for  the  destruction  of  squirrels  that  infested  their 
lands.  Long  states  that  since  July  1,  1913,  over  20,000,000  squirrels  . 
have  been  destroyed,  and  the  average  cost  of  labor  and  material  used 
in  the  anti-squirrel  measures  has  been  about  17.4  cents  per  acre. 

The  Friedmann  Treatment  tor  Tubercalosis. — Probably  there  has 
been  no  announcement  of  a  proposed  roniedy  for  a  disease  which 
excited  more  interest  in  the  lay  and  medical  press  than  did  the  annoimce- 
tnent  of  Dr.  Friedrich  F.  Frieduiann  of  his  treatment  for  tuberculosis. 
Dr.  Friedmann's  claims  were  investigated  by  a  board  of  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  composed  of  Surgeons  John  F,  Anderson 
and  A.  M.  Stimson,  and  their  report  has  just  been  made  in  Bulletin 
No.  99  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory.  The  board  reports  that  the 
claims  made  by  Dr.  Friedmann  for  lus  method  of  treating  tuberculous 
infections  are,  in  brief,  that,  by  means  of  injections  of  a  living  acid-fast 
organism,  harmless  of  itself,  he  is  able  to  cure  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
pulmonarj-  or  otherwise,  which  have  not  already  advanced  to  that 
hopeless  stage  where  death  is  imminent.  From  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting these  claims  and  from  the  fact  that  successes  only  and  not 
failures  are  reported,  the  reader  of  these  claims  is  bound  to  assume  that 
such  results  are  the  rule;  in  other  words,  that  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
tuberculosis  has  at  length  been  discovered,  and  incidentally  that 
a  method  has  been  devised  for  the  administration  of  living  acid-fast 
organisms  which  avoids  abscess  formation,  a  complication  which  has 
hitherto  limited  their  employment.    The  results  of  the  investigation 
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reported  by  the  government  investigators  do  not  confirm  the  claims 
made  by  Dr.  Friedmann.  It  was  found  that  the  preparation  used  by 
Friedmann  is  not  strictly  devoid  of  dangerous  properties  of  itself, 
still  less  so  when  injected  into  tuberculous  subjects;  that  the  favorable 
ioilucncing  of  tuberculous  processes  by  his  medioda  is  certainly  not  the 
rule,  and  that  if  we  are  to  ascribe  to  the  Friedmum  treatment  the 
improvement  noted  in  a  few  cases,  we  are  equally  bound  to  impute 
to  it  the  serious  retrogression  observed  in  other  oases;  and  finally  that 
the  phenomenon  of  absceas  formation  has  not  been  avoided  by  Dr. 
Friedmann's  methods.  It  was  found  that  the  organism  used  by  Dr. 
Friedmann  differs  in  important  cultural  characteristics  from  any 
heretofore  recognized  tubercle  bacillus.  The  subcutaneous  and  intra- 
muscular inoculation  of  animals  with  the  Friedmann  organism  caused 
the  formation  of  abscess  in  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  animals  treated. 
The  treatment  of  animals  with  the  fViedmann  organism — rabbits  and 
guinea-p^ — either  before  or  subsequent  to  infection  with  virulent 
tuberele  bacilli,  is  followed,  as  a  rule,  by  an  increased  susceptibility 
to  the  disease.  Inoculation  of  monkeys  with  the  Friedmann  culture 
did  not  show  either  curative  or  protective  action  in  those  animals 
against  tuberculosis.  A  report  somewhat  along  the  same  lines  has  been 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser\'ice,  and  published  as  Senate 
Document  No.  641,  on  the  claims  of  Drs.  Kail  and  Silvio  von  Ruck, 
of  a  vaccine  for  the  treatment  of  tubereulosis.  The  claims  for  their 
vaccine  as  a  specific  cure  for  tuberculosis  has  been  subjected  to  an  investi- 
gation by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  States  Senate.  The  report  gives  the  results  of  animal 
tests  with  the  vaccine  and  the  results  of  certain  serological  reactions, 
claimed  by  von  Ruck  to  be  evidences  of  immunity  following  the  use  of 
.  his  vaccine.  The  report  states  that  the  claims  by  the  von  Ruck's 
to  have  developed  a  specific  cure  for  tuberculosis  have  not  been  sub- 
stantiated, and  that  the  treatment  of  animab  with  their  vaccine 
instead  of  producing  an  immunity  against  experimental  infection 
appears  to  have  rendered  them  more  susceptible.  The  report  states, 
furthermore,  that  the  von  Ruck's  objected  to  independent  investi- 
gations of  their  vaccine,  and  for  that  reason  the  work  was  transferred 
to  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  in  Washington,  where  it  was  completed. 
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THE  HISTOGENESIS  OF  CANCER  OF  THE  STOMACH.' 
By  William  Carpenter  MacCarty,  M.D., 


It  is  generally  thought  that  gastric  carcinoma  arises  from  post- 
natal  epithelial  rests  which  are  supposed  to  be  present  either  in 


Fio.  1. ^Low-power  photoRToph  thmviBh  ft  spction  of  n  simple  phronic  gaatrir  ulcer. 

the  scar-tissue  bases  or  the  submucosa  of  gastric  ulcers.     Since 
this  idea  is  theoretical,  I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  briefly 

>  Read  before  the  Arademy  of  Medicine,  Kansas  City.  November  20,  1914. 
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some  facts  relative  to  the  histogenesis  of  gastric  carcinoma  and  its 
relation  to  gastric  ulcer. 
Simple  chronic  gastric  ulcers  have  never,  in  my  experience. 


FioB.  2  and  3. — Photographi  through  the  border  of  a  simple  chrome  gastric  ulcer. 
The  glands  aie  regular  and  show  little  or  no  distortion.  The  cells  are  regulaily 
arranged  around  the  lumen.    The  nuclei  occupy  a  baaal  position  in  the  cells. 

presented  any  visible  epithelial  rests  which  one  could  scientificially 
state  were  prenatal.  Neither  have  I  seen  postnatal  epithelial  rests 
in  the  mucosa,  submucosa,  or  ulcer  base  that  were  not  either  com- 
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posed  of  atrophic  epithelium  or  real  carcinoma,  the  latter  con- 
dition being  present  in  the  base  or  submucosa  only  when  there  was 
extensive  involvement  of  the  mucosa. 


Fia.  4. — PhotOKraphs  through  the  same  border  from  which  Figs.  2  and  3  were 
taken.  The  cells  do  not  present  Che  regulaiity  of  arrangement  seen  in  Figa-  2  and  3. 
The  nuclei  are  not  resularly  plaoed  at  the  basea  of  the  oells.    They  rary  in  eiia 


Fio.  5. — Several  glands  showing  the  same  cytologioal  changes  which  are  seen  in 
Fig.  4.  This  picture  is  frequently  found  in  simple  chronic  gastric  ulcers  and  presents 
the  same  cellular  appearanos  which  is  seen  in  teconduy  epithelial  hyperplasia  in 
the  breast,  prostate,  skin,  and  hair  follicle. 

In  the  simple  chronic  ulcer  {Fig.  1)  one  frequently  finds  the 
glands  composed  of  columnar  or  cuboidal  cells,  regularly  arranged 
with  oval  or  round  nuclei,  which  are  almost  always  of  the  same 
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size  and  are  placed  near  the  bases  of  the  cells  (Figs.  2  and  3).  The 
cells  are  sharply  demarcated  from  the  stroma,  which  consists  of 
fibroblasts,  differentiated  fibroblasts,  and  some  lymphocytes,  all  of 


Fioa.  6  and  7. — Intraelandulor  epithetiul  hyperplasia  simitar  to  that  in  Figs.  4 
and  5  plus  extraRlandular  epithoUul  uclla  which  aro  morpbolngically  sinular  to  the 
iotraelandulHr  cells. 

which  form  a  histological  picture  distinguishable  from  the  normal 
gastric  mucosa  with  great  difficulty.  From  this  picture  to  carcinoma 
there  are  transitional  apparently  intermediary  pictures  the  extremes 
of  which  are  easily  distinguishable. 
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The  epithelial  cells  of  the  glands  in  some  ulcers  lose  their  cubotdal 
or  columnar  shape  and  regularity  in  size  and  arrangement  (Figs. 
4,  5,  6).  They  become  oval  or  round  and  the  nucleoli  become 
lai^r  and  more  distinct.  The  exact  origin  of  these  cells  is  at  present 
unknown,  since  in  the  gastric  gland  there  are  not  two  distinct  rows 
of  cells  normally  present,  as  in  the  breast,  prostate,  skin,  and  the 
accessory  epithelial  organs  of  the  skin.    To  my  knowledge,  a  germi- 
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Fig.  10 


FioB.  8,  9,  and  10. — Three  niaKoifiratioitB  of  the  Bame  gasUic  ^gmd  showuig  m 
intrsBlsadular  cytoploaia  in  the  muoosa  of  a.  ohronic  gastric  ulcer.  The  cella  if 
compared  with  tjioee  in  Fikh.  11  and  12  will  be  found  to  lie  indistJiiEuiahable. 

native  layer  of  cells  or  a.  germinative  focus  of  cells  has  not  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

The  cells  (Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10)  which  are  frequently  found, 
however,  present  a  morphological  picture  which  is  indistinguishable 
from  that  seen  in  secondary  epithelial  hyperplasia  in  other  orgajis 
having  a  germinative  layer  which  is  the  origin  of  cancer  crils.* 
Various  degrees  of  intraglandular  morphological  changes  (Figs. 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10)  are  found  in  the  borders  until  the  celU  become 
indistinguishable  from  cancer  cells  (Figs.  7,  11,  12,  13).  When 
such  a  condition  is  found,  careful  search  frequently  demonstrates 
a  lack  of  demarcation  between  the  gland  and  the  stroma,  and 
epithelial  cells  may  be  seen  in  .the  stroma,  the  later  condition 
being  accepted  by  general  pathologists  to  be  the  histological  criterion 
of  cancer.  When  cancer  is  definitely  present  in  the  mucosa  or  oUkt 
coats  of  the  stomach  the  intraglandular  cells  always  present  the 
condition  which  has  been  described  as  secondary  hyperplasia  in 
other  organs. 

From  a  cytological  standpoint  I  see  no  objection  to  denoting 
the  condition  as  secondary  hyperplasia  in  the  stomach.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  histogenesis  of  cancer  in  the  stomach  bears  an 
analogy  to  that  in  the  breast,  prostate,  and  skin,  with  the  one 
exception  that  the  germinative  stratum  or  focus  has  not  been 
demonstrated,  a  condition  which  differs  from  primary  epithelial 
hyperplasia  in  the  organs  just  mentioned. 
*  See  appended  refeienccs. 

rc.zidb.  Google 
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In  the  production  of  these  apparent  stages  of  epithelial  hyper- 
plasia whatever  the  irritant  or  irritants  ate,  be  they  extrinsic  or 
intrinsic,  there  is  an  apparent  attempt  on  the  part  of  nature  to 


FlOB.  II,  12,  and  13. — Cells  from  a  carcinomatous  involvement  in  a  subpylorio 
lymph  Bland  in  ■  case  of  gaatric  carciaoma.  The  cells  are  morpboloEicaJly  india- 
tinguiihaUe  from  the  ccUb  of  an  intragtaadular  cytoplasia  which  is  frequently  eoen 
in  simple  chronic  gaatric  ulcers, 

reproduce  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  glands.  In  this  attempt 
there  is  failure  to  completely  differentiate  the  cells  with  the  co- 
incidental picture  of  secondary  hyperplasia  the  cells  of  which  differ 
from  cancer  cells  only  in  position. 
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From  these  facts  one  may  clearly  see  that  the  gastric  cancer  cell 
arises  from  intraglandular  hyperplastic  cells  of  the  mucosa,  and 
represents  a  malignant  end-stage  of  a  process  of  hyperplasia  o( 
normal  cells. 
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PERFORATED   GASTRIC   AND  DUODENAL  ULCER. 
By  George  G.  Ross,  M.D., 


In  the  whole  field  of  sui^ery  I  know  of  no  condition  in  which 
more  depends  upon  prompt  diagnosis  and  immediate  intervention 
than  in  cases  of  perforated  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers.  The 
treatment  of  such  ulcers  in  the  absence  of  perforation  k  still  open 
to  discussion — our  course  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a  perforation 
is  plain  and  we  need  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  features  of 
the  diagnosis,  the  operative  technique,  and  the  postoperative 
treatment.  I  believe  also  that  the  symptoms  of  a  perforation  of 
the  stomach  or  duodenum  are  practically  always  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  diagnosis  should  be  possible  without  delay,  although  in  a 
few  instances  the  course  of  events  has  been  so  different  from  what 
one  might  be  led  to  expect  that  an  exact  differentiation  has  been 
difficult.  But  in  every  instance  I  am  certain  there  b  sufBcient 
warrant  for  the  belief  that  some  pathological  condition  within  the 
abdomen  exists  which  demands  prompt  operation,  unless  the  case 
has  survived  the  first  few  days  and  the  symptoms  become  masked. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  lately  to  see  a  considerable  number 
of  most  interesting  cases  of  perforated  ulcer,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  demonstrate  the  points  I  wish  to  make  by  a  direct  reference 
to  the  case  histories.  The  first  case  was  seen  by  me  in  consulta- 
tion, was  referred  to  the  wards  of  the  German  Hospital,  aod 
operated  on  bj'  my  chief.  Dr.  John  B.  Deaver,  during  his  clinic 
the  same  afternoon.  This  was  a  case  of  perforated  duodenal  ulcer. 
The  historj'  is  as  fcillows: 
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H.  A.  S.  was  operated  on  November  15,  1913.  Hb  previous 
history  shows  that  seven  or  eight  years  before  the  present  illness 
he  had  an  attack  of  indigestion  which  lasted  for  several  weeks. 
Three  months  before  his  perforation  he  began  to  have  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  of  fulness  in  his  stomach,  coming  on  immediately 
after  eating.  This  condition  was  relieved  by  restricted  diet.  He 
was  never  able  to  belch  and  never  vomited;  was  constipated  and 
flatulent.  Used  alcohol  moderately.  On  November  14,  1913,  he 
ate  a  heavy  lunch,  and  was  very  uncomfortable  during  the  after- 
noon. At  about  6.30  p.h.  on  the  same  day,,  while  sitting  at  a  desk 
writing,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  epigastric  pain,  coming  on  sud- 
denly and  radiating  up  over  the  chest.  The  pain  was  constant, 
not  spasmodic,  and  was  made  worse  by  inspiration.  There  was  no 
nausea,  but  the  patient  tried  to  induce  vomiting  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  relieve  the  pain.  The  pain  kept  up  all  night,  and  was 
referred  also  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  right  shoulder.  The  next 
morning  he  drank  a  glass  of  warm  milk  and  retained  it,  and  his 
pain  was  not  aggravated  by  it.  I  saw  the  patient  the  morning 
after  the  onset  of  his  acute  illness.  The  abdomen  was  distended 
and  there  was  a  general  board-like  rigidity.  There  was  tenderness, 
its  point  of  greatest  intensity  being  midway  between  the  umbili- 
cus and  xiphoid.  The  liver  dulness  was  diminished.  Peristalsis 
was  present.  The  leukocyte  count  was  23,500,  with  89  per  cent, 
polynuclears.  I  advised  immediate  operation  upon  the  diagnosis 
of  perforated  ulcer. 

At  operation  an  appendectomy  was  first  performed,  gas  and 
cloudy  serum  escaping  when  the  peritoneum  was  opened,  and 
purulent  material  appeared  when  the  adhesions  about  the  appendix 
were  broken  up.  An  upper  right  rectus  incision  was  then  made 
and  a  perforation  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  duodenum  was 
found.  The  duodenal  opening  was  closed  with  linen-thread  suture 
and  the  gastrohepatic  and  gastrocolic  omentum  stitched  over  it. 
The  duodenum  was  plicated  and  a  posterior  gastro-enterostomy 
done.  The  upper  abdomen  and  pelvis  were  cleaned  with  gauze 
pads  and  a  glass  tube  put  in  the  pelvis  for  drainage.  The  patient 
made  an  uninterrupted  recovery. 

This  case  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  one.  Not  having  seen  him 
earlier,  I  did  not  have  the  clinical  picture  presented  shortly  after 
perforation,  but  the  history  approaches  a  classical  one. 

First  we  have  a  clear  history  of  antecedent  trouble,  with  a 
long  intermission  between  the  two  attacks.  Next  there  is  the  history 
of  a  prodromal  period  of  a  few  hours  before  the  actual  perforation. 
It  is  true  that  often  a  perforation  of  a  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer 
comes  without  any  warning,  but  premonitory  signs  are  not  infre- 
quent. In  practically  every  instance  we  can  find,  by  careful  ques- 
tioning, there  is  a  definite  if  not  typical  history  of  digestive 
disturbances  at  some  time  in  the  patient's  career. 
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The  physical  signs  on  the  following  day  were  exactly  what  one 
would  expect.  The  patient  had  evidently  suffered  some  grave 
accident.  The  abdomen  was  rigid.  This  board-like  rigidity  is  a 
marked  feature  of  the  perforation  of  upper  abdominal  ulcers.  At 
first  we  usually  note  only  a  marked  rigidity  of  the  upper  recti— a 
sign  almost  pathognomonic  when  it  is  typical. 

In  the  case  just  described  an  error  in  diagnosis  would  have  been 
difficult.  Moreover,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  history  of  digestive 
disturbances  entirely  different  from  that  encountered  in  dironic 
f(astric  ulcer  we  were  correct  in  diagnosing  a  perforated  duodenal 
ulcer. 

Another  of  my  recent  cases  is  even  more  typical,  and  was  seen 
earlier  in  the  course  of  the  illness. 

E.  MeC.  was  admitted  to  the  Germantown  Hospital,  Februarj- 
28,  1914,  at  about  2  a.m.,  suffering  with  intense  upper  abdominal 
pain.  The  previous  afternoon,  while  at  work  Hfting  a  heavy  bar, 
he  was  taken  with  a  sudden,  sharp  pain  in  the  epigastrium.  After 
treatment  by  a  druggist  with  salts  and  gastric  lavage  by  his  doctor 
— in  the  course  of  which  much  fluid  was  put  into  the  stomach  and 
but  little  gotten  out— he  came  to  the  Germantown  Hospital.  A 
diagnosis  of  perforated  gastric  ulcer  was  made  on  the  history, 
marked  abdominal  rigidity  and  distention,  rapid  pulse,  and  leuko- 
cytosis of  24,000.  In  this  case  we  could  not  obtain  &  history  of 
previous  gastric  disturbances. 

At  operation,  upon  opening  the  peritoneum,  large  quantities 
of  gas  and  stomach  contents  escaped.  It  was  some  tune  before  the 
perforation  could  be  located,  upon  the  anterior  wall  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  from  the  pylorus.  It  was  closed  and  a  gastro- 
enterostomy performed,  because  the  induration  to  the  pylorus  and 
the  closure  of  the  ulcer  considerably  lessened  the  lumen  of  the 
stomach  at  this  point.  A  pelvic  glass  drain  was  inserted  and  the 
upper  wound  closed  with  cigarette  drainage. 

Here  again  we  have  a  typical  case  of  perforated  ulcer,  but  a 
gastric  one.  There  was,  however,  absolutely  no  history  of  ante- 
cedent illness.  Mr.  Paterson  states  that  it  is  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  perforated  duodenal  and  gastric  ulcer,  but  I 
have  not  found  it  so.  In  later  cases  the  diagnosis  presents  an 
entirely  different  problem.  We  do  not  have  the  early  physical 
signs  to  correlate  with  the  history. 

Thus  a  case  coming  under  my  care  in  the  Germantown  Hospital 
on  January  26,  1914,  well  illustrates  these  points: 

M.  S.,  female,  aged  sixty-eight  years,  gave  a  history  of  stomach 
trouble  since  childhood,  having  spells  of  indigestion  coining  on 
three  or  four  hours  after  eating  and  causing  vomiting.  These 
had  been  more  marked  within  the  past  three  years,  coming  on 
every  six  or  seven  weeks.  One  week  before  admission  such  an 
attack  occurred,  on  Monday,  January  19,    The  following  Thursday 
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she  had  to  go  to  bed,  and  on  Sunday,  January  25,  she  suffered 
intense  abdommal  pain,  with  vomiting.  This  continued  with  little 
cessation  up  to  the  time  of  admission.  The  bowels  did  not  move 
fw  seven  days  prior  to  admission.  Physical  examination  showed 
the  patient  to  be  poorly  nourished.  The  abdomen  was  tender,  but 
very  little  distended.  There  was  visible  peristalsis,  and  knuckles 
of  gut  could  be  seen  through  the  relaxed  abdominal  wall.  Vomiting 
ceased  upon  absolute  starvation.  Intestinal  obstruction  was 
su^ested  as  a  diagnosis,  but  my  diagnosis  was  a  malignant  growth 
of  the  sigmoid  with  partial  obstruction.  After  several  days'  delay 
I  operated  and  made  a  rectus  incision.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
disease  in  the  lower  abdomen.  A  knuckle  of  ileum  was  found 
adherent  to  the  stomach  at  the  pylorus,  kinked,  and  giving  rise 
to  mechanical  obstruction.  This  being  freed  a  perforation  of  the 
anterior  wall  large  enough  to  receive  a  lead  pencil  was  exposed, 
with  no  peritonitb  about  it.  It  was  closed  by  purse-string  suture, 
etc.,  and  reinforced  by  an  omental  graft.  The  wound  was  closed 
without  drainage,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

Here  we  had  a  most  interesting  case  from  the  standpoint  of 
diagnosis.  The  history  of  antecedent  illness  was  direct  and  to  the 
point — a  history  of  ulcer.  The  onset  was  subacute,  and  the  progress 
of  the  case  delayed  because  a  spreading  peritonitis  was  avoided. 
The  second  and  later  pain  was  that  of  the  obstruction,  which  also 
caused  the  vomiting.  Rigidity  and  marked  tenderness  were  absent 
because  there  was  no  peritonitis. 

This  really  was  a  case  of  perforated  gastric  ulcer  in  which  a 
diagnosis  would  have  been  difficult  at  any  time  because  of  the 
prompt  blocking  of  the  ulcer.  At  the  time  of  admission  an  ab- 
solutely positive  diagnosis  could  hardly  have  been  made  at  all, 
as  all  symptoms  were  masked  by  those  of  the  complicating  obstruc- 
tion. 

In  instances  in  which  there  is  but  a  few  days'  delay  we  still 
have  our  guiding-points  in  diagnosis.  Another  case  operated  on 
at  the  Germantown  Hospital,  on  February  11,  1914,  after  two 
days'  illness,  still  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  perforated  ulcer, 
and  gave  an  excellent  previous  historj'.  At  operation,  however, 
it  was  plain  why  this  should  be  so,  as  a  subdiaphragmatic  abscess 
was  found. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  have  to  deal  with  an  entirely  atypical 
hbtory. 

On  March  26,  1914,  there  was  admitted  to  the  Germantown 
Hospital  a  man,  aged  twepty-three  years,  whose  history  was  as 
follows:  The  patient  was  taken  sick  March  20,  1914,  with  a  feeling 
of  malaise.  On  March  21  he  became  worse,  had  a  chill,  and  went 
to  bed.  Later  he  felt  better  and  got  up.  The  patient  had  nose- 
bleed the  day  before  admission.  He  developed  abdominal  tender- 
ness the  day  of  admission,  with  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head  and 
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in  the  neck  muscles,  and  vomited  that  evening.  He  had  anorexia, 
but  was  thirsty.  He  had  a  short,  dry  cough,  with  tenacious  and 
bloody  (?)  expectoration.  His  abdominal  pain  made  breathing 
painful.  His  previous  hbtory  gave  us  a  due — a  history  of  hunger 
pain.  The  patient  when  I  saw  him  was  feverish.  On  admission 
he  had  epigastric  tenderness  and  slight  abdominal  rigidity.  A 
mass  was  felt  in  the  upper  left  abdominal  quadrant  extending 
about  6  c.c.  below  the  costal  margin. 

Three  days  after  admission,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  his  illness, 
he  was  transferred  to  my  service.  A  diagnosis  of  left-sided  sub- 
phrenic abscess  was  made,  probably  due  to  perforating  ulcer. 
This  was  confirmed,  but  a  drainage  operation  only  was  possible. 
The  ulcer  was  not  found  at  operation,  but  various  lymph  masses 
about  the  anterior  and  posterior  stomach  walls  were  not  dis- 
turbed. The  patient  died  of  general  peritonitis.  A  partial  autopsy- 
disclosed  a  perforation  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  and 
two  of  the  duodenum.  There  were  two  small  unperforated  ulcers 
of  the  stomach  near  the  cardiac  end.  The  perforation  into  the 
lesser  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  localization  of  the  abscess  above 
delayed  the  end  in  this  case,  but  the  whole  is  a  lesson  on  the  con- 
sequences of  delay  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  mistake  a  perforated  duodenal  or  gastric 
ulcer  for  a  case  of  appendicitis.  This  occurred  to  me  in  a  case 
operated  on  five  years  ago.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  I  would 
make  the  same  mistake  now,  particularly  in  a  case  seen  as  early 
as  I  saw  this  one.  It  must  be  evident  then  that  in  perforated 
gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer  we  have  a  problem  difficult  but  not 
impossible  of  a  proper  solution  if  it  engages  our  attention  at  the 
outset  of  the  condition.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  note  the  pathologj- 
of  perforations,  their  site,  or  to  quote  statbtical  facts.  These 
have  all  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  published  in  papers 
easily  obtainable,  notably  one  by  Elliot  in  1912.  I  wish  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  and  duodenal  perforations, 
their  surgical  treatment  and  after-treatment. 

The  history  of  previous  illness  is  most  important.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  we  cannot  elicit  a  history  definitely  pointing  to  a  gastric 
or  duodenal  lesion.  Great  care  and  persistence  are  often  needed, 
and  often  the  patient  before  operation  is  too  ill  to  give  us  a  good 
account  of  his  past  medical  history.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
in  later  years  we  have  been  more  alert  to  appreciate  points  in  the 
previous  histories  of  our  patients.  The  situation  parallels  that 
seen  in  cases  of  gall-stone  disease.  Formerly  we  read  and  heard 
much  of  gall-stones  without  symptoms.  The  sjinptoms  were 
merely  unrecognized.  So  it  is  with  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum. 

I*  Of  the  actual  diagnostic  points  when  a  perforation  of  a  gastric 
or  duodenal  ulcer  has  occurred  we  have  to  consider: 
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1.  The  history  of  acute  pain. 

2.  The  presence  of  marked  rigidity  of  the  recti,  especially  above, 

3.  The  evidences  in  the  patient's  general  condition  that  he  is 
quite  ill. 

The  pain  accompanying  acute  perforation  is  generally  described 
by  the  patient  as  excruciating,  and  is  referred  to  the  epigastrium. 
It  sometimes  comte  without  wammg,  although  there  are  frequently 
premonitory  signs,  such  as  gastric  heaviness,  distress,  or  malaise 
after  eating.  The  pain  is  of  such  character  and  so  described  and 
localized  that  I  have  been  inclined  to  make  the  diagnosis  thereon 
in  the  absence  of  certain  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  spring  of  thb 
year  a  man  of  middle  age,  who  following  several  severe  attacks 
of  epigastric  pain  and  prostration,  came  to  my  attention.  Abdomi- 
nal rigidity  was  absent,  but  there  was  a  sense  of  resistance  and 
tenderness  particularly  noted  upon  the  right  side.  There  was 
duhiess  in  the  flanks.  The  patient  was  not,  however,  shocked. 
Leukocytes  were  11,000.  Operation  disclosed  the  abdomen, 
greater  and  lesser  peritoneal  caviries,  filled  with  bright-red  blood 
and  clots.  The  gastrocolic  omentum  and  transverse  mesocolon 
contained  hematomata  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach 
was  infiltrated  with  blood.  The  source  of  the  hemorrhage  was 
not  disclosed.  The  man  temporarily  recovered,  but  a  few  months 
later  developed  an  obstruction  in  which  operation  was  so  long 
delayed  that  he  did  not  recover,  I  had  concluded  that  a  perforated 
gastric  ulcer  must  have  eroded  the  wall  of  the  vessel  at  the  greater 
curvature  to  have  given  ua  such  a  hemorrhage,  but  the  pathological 
report  on  the  stomach  does  not  give  absolute  proof  of  this  upon 
gross  examination,  and  the  microscopic  studies  fail  to  show  the 
signs  of  a  healed  ulcer. 

The  abdominal  rigidity  is  intense  and  characteristic.  At  first 
the  abdomen  may  be  scaphoid,  but  later  it  becomes  distended. 
The  rigidity  is  always  more  intense  in  the  epigastrium,  but  when 
the  peritoneal  infection  spreads  we  meet  with  a  general  abdominal 
rigidity.  Tenderness  accompanies  the  rigidity.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  point  of  maximum  tenderness  indicates  the  site 
of  the  perforation,  but  this  I  am  not  able  to  substantiate.  Shock 
was  formerly  stated  to  be  an  important  diagnostic  point.  I  do 
not  find  it  so.  The  patient  suffering  from  perforated  ulcer  is 
evidently  ill,  is  usually  prostrated,  and  may  suffer  from  true  surgical 
shock.  Leukocytosis  is  present  in  so  many  condirions  that  its 
diagnostic  value  is  slight.  When  the  perforation  is  protected  or  . 
alrMidy  walled  off  by  adhesions  or  other  viscera  the  rigidity  and 
great  tenderness  may  not  supervene—that  is,  the  symptoms  of  a 
peritonitis  do  not  become  evident. 

In  cases  which  survive  and  suffer  from  localized  collections, 
such  as  a  subdiaphragmatic  abscess  or  a  diffuse  peritonitis  any- 
where within  the  abdomen,  the  local  symptoms  resultant  there- 
from will  be  manifest. 
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The  differential  diagnosis  of  perforated  ulcer  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
difficult.  There  are  many  conditions  in  which  errors  have  occurred, 
yet  I  think  not  often  justifiably'  so.  Because  of  the  severe  epigas- 
tric pain  often  associated  with  appendicitis,  this  is  the  incorrect 
diagnosis  most  often  made.  Moreover,  if  fluid  drains  from  a 
duodenal  ulcer  into  and  through  the  right  kidney  pouch  tenderness 
and  rigidity  may  be  very  noticeable  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The 
history  and  other  symptoms,  however,  should  soon  make  the  correct 
diagnosis. 

Intestinal  obstruction  with  sudden  onset  may  simulate  the  paio 
of  a  perforation — the  rigidity  and  inflammatory  signs  would,  how- 
ever, be  absent. 

A  ruptured  gall-bladder  would  give  identical  symptoms.  The 
condition  is  rare  and  particularly  so  without  a  history  of  trauma 
or  infectious  cholecystitis  for  some  time  prior  to  the  perforattoD. 

Acute  pancreatitis  has  its  onset  with  pain  like  that  of  a  per- 
foration. Here  the  slow  pulse,  low  temperature  range,  and  evidence 
of  involvement  of  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  only,  without  a  peri- 
tonitis in  the  greater  cavity  give  us  our  clue.  Subsequent  develop- 
ments are  entirely  different  also,  and  the  symptom-complex  of 
acute  pancreatitis  is  very  definite. 

When  late  complications  set  in  after  the  perforation  of  an  ulcer 
the  symptoms  may  simulate  those  of  the  same  complications, 
due  to  other  causes,  and  a  differentiation  may  be  possible  only  Id 
the  presence  of  a  definite  history. 

A  diagnosis  of  perforated  ulcer  having  been  made  surgical  Inter- 
vention is  called  for  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Delay  is 
fata). 

The  anesthetic  of  choice  is  ether,  possibly  with  nitrous  oxide 
preceding  it.  A  free  incision  through  the  upper  right  rectus  exposes 
thf  field.  The  escape  of  gas,  and  especially  gastric  contents, 
establishes  the  diagnosis.  Rapidly  but  gently  we  search  for  the 
site  of  the  perforation,  bearing  in  mind  that  there  may  be  more 
than  one.  If  there  be  fluid  in  the  field  of  operation  it  should  be 
spongeti  away,  or  if  there  be  tissue  masses  or  food  particles  normal 
saline  may  be  used  to  wash  it  away.  Occasionally,  as  in  one  of 
the  cases  quoted,  the  presence  of  an  abscess  makes  it  possible  to 
do  only  a  drainage  operation,  and  the  perforation  is  i^ot  located. 
This,  however,  is  fortunately  a  rare  circumstance.  The  perfora- 
tion being  found  it  is  closed  with  a  purse-string  suture  of  linen 
thread,  if  this  is  possible,  reinforced  by  Lembert  sutures.  Or  it 
may  be  merely  sewed  over.  In  either  case  reinforcement  by 
omental  grafts  is  of  distinct  advantage.  If  the  surrounding  indura- 
tion is  such  that  a  closure  by  suture  is  impossible  we  may  have  to 
content  ourselves  with  putting  drains  to  the  site  of  perforation. 
More  extensive  operations  upon  the  ulcer-bearing  area  are  contra- 
indicated  in  the  presence  of  perforation. 
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The  possibility  of  multiple  perforations  must  not  be  over-looked,  i 
In  one  of  my  early  cases  the  perforation  of  a  second  ulcer  was 
responsible  for  a  postoperative  death.  I 

I  believe  that  gastro-enterostomy  should  be  performed  only 
when  by  induration  or  suture  the  lumen  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  or  duodenum  is  encroached  upon.  Even  then,  unless  it 
be  absolutely  essential,  it  should  not  be  attempted  by  an  inexperi- 
enced operator.  Such  a  one  should  do  as  little  as  possible  in  every 
case — close  the  perforation  and  drain. 

It  is  true  that  a  gastro-enterostomy  tends  to  cure  the  ulcer, 
but  it  is  a  formidable  operative  procedure  and  not  to  be  lightly 
regarded  in  the  presence  of  so  acute  a  condition  as  perforated 
ulcer.  It  tends  also  to  prevent  secondary  perforations,  hut  even 
herein  is  not  always  effective. 

The  gastric  repair  being  completed  and  the  toilet  of  the  peri- 
toneum finished  the  abdominal  incision  is  ready  for  closure.  I 
drain  all  my  cases  by  a  glass  tube  into  the  pelvis  placed  in  a  lower 
abdominal  stab  incision  in  the  median  line.  The  upper  wound  may 
be  entirely  closed  in  early  cases  or  drained  by  a  cigarette  or  gauze 
rubber  tube  drain  where  there  has  been  an  abscess.  Postoperative 
treatment  is  simple.  The  pelvic  drain  can  usually  be  removed  in 
forty-eight  hours  and  other  drainage  in  four  or  five  days.  The 
patients  are  kept  upright  after  coming  out  of  the  anesthetic, 
medicated  only  when  necessary,  and  supplied  with  saline  freely 
by  continuous  or  intermittent  proctoclysis,  Morphin  is  not 
harmful  in  these  cases  when  judiciously  used.  For  persistent  post- 
operative vomiting  gastric  lavage  is  employed — the  operative 
procedures  on  the  stomach  do  not  contra-indicate  it. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  case  which  is  of  such  unusual  interest 
that  I  add  it  to  this  paper,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  a  case  of  perforated 
gastric  ulcer  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach. 

J.  F.,  aged  forty  years;  chief  complaint  was  chronic  gastric 
indigestion  for  many  years.  His  disposition  was  irritable  and 
unreasonable,  due  to  hb  continuous  discomfort.  As  a  result  of 
his  illness  he  contracted  the  alcohol  habit  and  had  been  treated 
for  it  in  an  institution,  but  had  not  taken  stimulants  for  five 
weeks  prior  to  his  acute  attack.  In  addition  to  stomach  dyspepsia 
he  suffered  from  frequent  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  and  diarrhea. 

About  10  P.M.  on  September  6,  1914,  he  had  an  attack  of  nausea, 
and  vomited.  The  patient  stated  that  the  vomitus  looked  like 
blood,  but  this  could  not  be  confirmed.  Immediately  following  the 
vomiting  he  developed  an  extremely  severe  precordial  pain, 
associated  with  collapse  and  marked  shock.  Morphin  in  large 
doses  failed  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  measures  directed  against  the 
shock  failed.  By  2  A.M.  on  September  7, 1914,  the  jiatient  developed 
evidence  of  acute  pneumothorax.  A  mass  could  be  made  out  just 
below  the  left  costal  margin,  which  was  very  tender,  and  over 
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which  the  rectus  muscle  was  markedly  rigid.  By  9  A.H.  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  when  I  first  saw  the  patient  with  his  family  dotrtor, 
Dr.  George  Cameron,  his  condition  was  as  above  described,  only 
the  shock  was  more  intense  and  the  pain  unrelieved.  His  entire 
abdomen  was  tender,  but  was  more  intense  in  the  left  hypochondriac 
region.  The  mass  in  this  locality  was  readily  mapped  out  in  spite 
of  the  muscular  rigidity.  The  pneumothorax  had  increased  until 
the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  was  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  Breath- 
ing was  labored,  and  he  experienced  considerable  difficulty  on 
inspiration. 

Surgery  being  out  of  the  question  a  medical  consultant  was 
advised,  and  Dr.  George  M.  Piersol  was  asked  to  see  the  case.  He 
arrived  about  11.15  A.M.,  and  while  making  an  examination  the 
patient  expired. 

In  the  absence  of  tuberculosis  and  traumatism,  except  the  spell 
of  vomiting,  and  of  cough  or  bloody  expectoration,  and  with  the 
history  of  prolonged  stomach  dyspepsia  with  pain,  a  diagnosb  of 
perforated  gastric  ulcer  at  or  near  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomadi 
was  made.  The  explanation  of  the  pneumothorax  was  that  the 
ulcer  was  adherent  to  the  under  side  of  the  diaphragm,  and  when 
perforation  occurred  it  included  the  diaphragm  and  parietal  layer 
of  the  pleura. 

A  postmortem  was  refused,  so  that  this  diagnosis  must  remaiD 
unconfirmed  and  a  matter  of  speculation.  However,  the  evidence 
seems  sufiicient  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  the  case  in  thb  series. 


REPORT   OF  A  CASE   OF  PAROXTSHAL  TACHTCARDU  WITH 
OBSERVATIONS   ON   TREATMENT. 

By  Walter  L.  Niles,  M.D., 


TiiE  patient,  a  married  man,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  has  con- 
tinuously been  under  my  observation  since  March  18, 1909.  Cardiac 
valvular  disea  e  was  first  recognized  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and,  according  to  the  family  legend,  he  "strained"  his 
heart  at  about  that  time,  while  rowing.  Careful  questioning 
fails  to  elicit  a  history  of  any  illness  which  might  be  interpreted  as 
acute  rheumatic  fever  or  any  other  infection  which  would  be 
likely  to  involve  the  heart.  He  was  a  ways  extreme'y  moderate 
in  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  venereal  infections  were 
denied. 

The  first  paroxysm  of  tachjcard  a  came  on  in  1905,  immediat^v 
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after  "  shooting-the-chutes,"  and  during  the  next  six  years  he 
experienced  many  repetitions.  The  attacks  varied  in  duration 
from  a  minute  or  two  to  twenty-eight  hours,  the  average  being  from 
four  to  six  hours.  Their  frequency  was  also  variable,  sometimes 
recurring  three  or  foiu-  times  a  day,  while  at  other  times  there 
were  intervals  of  freedom  lasting  several  weeks;  the  longest  was 
nine  weeks.  These  attacks  did  not  appear  to  be  precipitated  by 
any  specific  cause,  although  much  exertion  would  quite  surely 
cause  one,  as  would,  apparently,  any  toxemia. 

In  1907  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  mild  attack  of  "grip,"  which 
was  followed  by  jaundice  lasting  one  week,  during  which  time  he 
had  a  great  number  of  attacks. 

I  have  frequently  noted  that  a  mi  d  coryza,  or  tracheitis,  was 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by  paroxysms,  and  that  stasis  in  the 
intestinal  tract  would  quite  surely  precipitate  them,  often  being 
preceded  by  a  few  urticarial  spots.  I  attempted  to  determine 
whether  any  specific  protein  caused  them,  but  was  unable  to  arrive 
at  such  a  conclusion.  They  quite  often  started  at  night,  and  the 
patient  thought  they  were  more  apt  to  occur  if  he  lay  on  hs  left 
side  when  sleeping,  or  they  began  while  working  at  his  office,  or 
while  eating.  He  was  always  immediately  aware  of  the  onset  of 
an  attack  by  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  his  chest  and  throbbing  of 
hb  heart.  He  usually  went  to  bed— if  not  already  there — and  sat 
upright  with  pillows  at  his  back.  He  had  no  dyspnea  except  in 
long  attacks,  but  was  distinctly  uncomfortable  if  he  tried  to  lie 
down.  After  about  an  hour  he  would  complain  of  "feeling  sick  all 
over,"  having  pain  in  his  head,  back,  and  limbs,  and  constant  nausea 
with  frequent  vomiting  of  considerable  mucus.  He  constantly 
had  a  mild  degree  of  icterus,  and  during  long  attacks  thb  became 
deeper. 

The  attacks  always  ceased  abruptly  with  a  "  bump"  of  his  heart, 
and  the  pulse  would  then  immediately  become  slow  and  regular. 
Within  a  few  minutes  he  would  feel  quite  well,  and  could  shortly 
take  food.  There  were  no  premonitory  signs  to  indicate  either 
the  onset  or  offset  of  attacks. 

Examination  between  paroxysms  showed  a  man  of  spare  build 
and  poorly  developed  muscles,  with  a  faint  icterus  in  the  skin  and 
sclerse.  The  pulse  was  72  to  80  per  minute,  regular,  and  of  normal 
size  and  force.  The  vessels  were  not  palpable.  Systolic  blood-pres-  ■ 
sure,  110;  diastolic,  75.  The  heart  transmitted  a  diffuse,  heaving 
impulse  to  the  precordium,  the  point  of  maximum  impulse  being 
in  the  sixth  left  interspace,  11  cm.  from  the  median  line.  The  apex 
beat  was  in  the  sixth  space,  13.5  cm.  to  the  left  of  the  median 
line.  There  was  no  undue  pulsation  of  the  cervical  vessels.  The 
upper  border  of  cardiac  dulness  began  at  the  second  rib,  the  left 
border  was  14.5  cm,  to  the  left  and  the  right  border  5  cm.  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line.    Auscultation  revealed  a  long,  low,  harsh 
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systolic  murmur,  best  heard  at  the  maximum  point  of  impulse, 
which  could  be  traced  into  the  left  axilla  and  below  the  angle  of  the 
left  scapula,  also  over  the  body  of  the  heart  and  3  cm.  to  the  right 
of  the  midsternal  line  in  the  fifth  interspace.  A  long,  rumbling, 
crescendo  diastolic  murmur,  which  ceased  abruptly  with  a  sharp, 
loud  shock  to  the  first  sound,  was  also  heard  over  a  small  area 
just  to  the  right  of  the  apex  beat.  The  pulmonary  second  sound 
was  much  accentuated.  Poly  graphic  tracings  showed  normal 
jugular  and  radial  curves.  The  lungs  and  abdominal  viscera  were 
negative.  There  was  no  ascites  or  edema,  and  the  urine  and  blood 
were  normal.    Wassermann  reaction  negative. 

During  attacks  the  patient  was  usually  found  sitting  up  in  bed, 
looking  sick  and  anxious,  but  he  was  not  cyanotic.  The  whole 
left  side  of  the  thorax  would  be  rapidly  heaving,  and  a  wavy  im- 
pube  was  seen  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  interspaces.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  inspection  was,  however,  exceedingly 
violent  throbbing  of  the  jugular  bulbs,  which  was  so  great  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  tracings  directly  from  them.  The  systolic 
blood-pressure  was  90  to  95.  Except  in  very  long  attacks,  dila- 
tation of  the  heart  could  not  be  demonstrated.  The  heart  sounds, 
which  were  perfectly  regular,  varied  from  140  to  190  per  minute, 
usually  being  about  170.  A  short,  faint,  systolic  murmur  could 
be  heard  over  the  precordium.  The  pulse  was  very  small,  but  there 
was  no  deficit. 

Since  the  onset  of  attacks  of  tachycardia  the  patient  has  led  a 
very  quiet  life,  being  largely  freed  from  business  cares.  A  great 
variety  of  therapeutic  measures  for  stopping  the  paroxysms  were 
tried,  but  none,  except  that  noted  later,  seemed  to  be  of  value  if 
the  paroxysms  lasted  more  than  an  hour.  They  sometimes  ceased, 
with  vomiting  or  defecation.  Pressure  on  the  vagi,  changes  in 
position,  and  prolonged  holding  the  breath  were  without  avail, 
except  the  latter,  which  frequently  terminated  short  attacks  and 
was  most  relied  upon  by  the  patient. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  tracings  from  the  jugiilar  bulbs  during 
paroxysms  because  of  their  tremendous  throbbing,  but  those  ob- 
tained show  the  ventricular  form  of  the  venous  pulse  (Fig.  1).  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  auricle  was  not  fibrillating  as  the  heart 
was  always  regular,  and  Lewis  has  concluded  "That  aiu-icular 
fibrillation  is  never  accompanied  by  regularity  of  the  ventricle 
except  when  it  is  complicated  by  auriculoventricular  heart-hlodi, 
and  it  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  when  the  ventricular 
form  of  venous  pulse  is  present  and  the  pulse  is  regular  and  of 
normal  or  increased  rate  the  auricle  is  not  in  a  state  of  fibrillation." 

During  the  fall  of  1911  the  patient  was  about  as  usual,  having 
short  attacks  every  few  days  until  November  13,  when  he  had  a 
paroxysm  lasting  twelve  hours.  It  was  accompanied  by  no  unusual 
features,  and  on  November  14,  although  he  remained  in  bed,  he 
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felt  perfectly  well  and  reported  his  heart  to  have  been  slow  and 
regular  all  day.  However,  at  7  p,M,  it  became  rapid  (140  to  180 
per  minute),  and  so  continued,  except  for  short  intervals  subse- 
sequently  noted,  until  8.30  p.m.,  November  21,  a  period  of  one 
week.  Within  forty-eight  hours  it  became  extremely  dilated. 
There  was  congestion  of  the  lungs,  with  expectoration  of  bloody 
sputum,  the  liver  became  large,  tender,  and  pulsating,  and  there 
was  deep  icterus  and  edema  of  the  lower  extremities.  During  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  he  was  constantly  nauseated,  but  this  sub- 
sided later.  He  felt  weak  and  faint,  and  much  of  the  time  was 
stuporous,  with  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration.  All  of  the  usual 
measures  were  tried,  but  without  effect  on  the  heart  rate,  and  the 
patient  was  in  extremis. 

The  medication  and  state  of  the  heart  can  best  be  followed  by 
daily  notes: 

November  15.     Heart  rapid  (160  to  180)  and  regular  all  day. 

November  16.  3  c.c.  digalen  given  hypodermically  during  the 
day.    Heart  regular,  160  to  180. 

November  17.  At  midnight,  0.5  mg.  crystallin  strophanthin 
given  intramuscularly.  3  a.m.,  strophanthin  repeated.  5.30  A.M., 
heart  slow  and  irregular  for  two  minutes.  6.30  to  9.30  a.m., 
heart  slow  and  irregular,  characteristic  of  auricular  fibrillation 
(Fig.  2).  11.45  A.M.,  slow  and  irregular  for  two  minutes.  12.30 
P.H.,  0.5  mg.  crystallin  strophanthin  given.  10.20  p.m.,  heart 
slow  and  irregular  for  five  minutes.  11  p.m.,  0.5  mg.,  crystallin 
strophanthin  given,  a  total  of  2  mg.  in  twenty-four  hours. 

November  18.  Contmued  rapid  and  regular  until  10.30  a.m., 
when  suddenly  became  slow  (90  to  100)  and  perfectly  regular. 
Great  relief  and  improvement  in  patient's  condition. 

November  19.  6.30  a.m.,  again  rapid,  regular.  10.30  a.m., 
0.5  mg.  crystallin  strophanthin  given.  11  p.m.,  heart  continues 
rapid,  160.    0.5  mg.  crystallin  strophthanthin  given. 

November  20.  10  a.m.,  rate  144.  1  mg.  amorphous  strophan- 
thin given.  9  p.m.,  slow  and  very  irregular  for  twenty  minutes. 
In  auricular  fibrillation.  10.30  p.m.,  rate  164.  1  mg.  amorphous 
strophanthin  given. 

November  21.  12.20  a.m.  to  6.30  A.M.,  rate  88  to  96  and  ab- 
solutely irregular.  9.30  a.m.,  rapid  (150  to  160)  and  regular. 
0.75  mg.  amorphous  strophanthin  given.  10.30  A.M.,  to  1  p.m., 
slow  (82  to  96)  and  perfectly  regular.  7  p.m.,  rapid  since  1  p.m. 
1  mg.  amorphous  strophanthin  given.  8.30  p.m.,  suddenly  became 
slow  (76)  and  perfectly  regular.  Tracings  showed  normal  curves 
without  evidence  of  block,  alternation  of  coupling. 

November  23.  Continued  slow  and  regular  until  10.30  p.m., 
when  suddenly  became  rapid. 

November  24.  10.15  a.m.,  still  rapid.  1  mg.  amorphous  stro- 
phanthin given. 
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11.30  A  M.,  slow  and  regular  until  3.30  P.M.,  when  became  rapid. 
9  P.M.,  rate  170.    1  mg.  amorphous  strophanthin  given. 

November  25.  8.30  a.m.,  continues  rapid,  regular.  1  o^. 
amorphous  strophanthin  given. 

November  29.  Heart  has  been  slow  and  perfectly  regular  until 
today  when  it  became  rapid  at  11.40  A.M.  2.30  P.M.,  1  mg,  amor- 
phous strophanthin  given.    3.40  P.M.,  paroxysm  ceased. 


— Tracing  taken  during  a  paroiysm.    Pulse 


During  the  next  month  the  heart  regained  its  compensation, 
though  paroxysms  recurred  every  three  or  four  days.  Many 
ceased  in  an  hour  or  less,  but  if  they  lasted  more  than  three  hours 
1  mg.  of  amorphous  strophanthin  was  injected  into  a  muscle  and 


they  invariably  stopped  within  three  hours  and  usually  in  about 
one  hour.    The  rhythm  between  attacks  was  always  normal. 

From  November  29,  1911,  to  January  20,  1912,  strophanthin 
was  administered  on  thirteen  occasions.^  On  the  latter  date  tincture 


of  digitalis  was  ordered  and  continued,  with  brief  interruptions 
when  there  was  evidence  of  poisoning.  Thereafter,  while  there 
were  many  brief  attacks,  none  lasted  more  than  two  hours  until 
March  16,  1912,  when  a  corjza  developed  with  a  temperature  of 
101°.  A  paroxysm  began  at  6  a.m.  At  9  a.m.  1  mg.  amorphous 
strophiinthin  was  given  and  the  attack  ceased  at  10  A-M.,  and  the 
heart  remained  slow  and  regular  all  day.     During  the  night  the 
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patient  was  very  restless  and  had  several  short  paroxj'sms.  The 
heart  again  became  rapid  at  7  a.m.,  and  at  10.30  a.m.  showed 
some  evidences  of  dilatation.  Strophanthin  was  then  given  as 
usual,  and  the  attack  suddenly  terminated  in  one  hour- 
He  was  not  seen  again  until  the  next  day,  when  he  said  that  his 
heart  had  been  irregular  since  the  cessation  of  the  last  attack,  and 


Flo.  4. — Nonnal  eleotrooardiogram.  F  is  due  to  auricular  Byetole;  Q,  R,  S,  T, 
ore  due  1«  ventricular  systole;  P-Q  Tepreaeats  Uie  time  coDBumod  in  cooductinK 
the  stimulus  from  the  suricle  to  the  veatricle;  T-P  reptesenta  the  diastolic  p^od. 
Time,  0.2  second. 

upon  examination  it  showed  the  characteristics  of  auricular  fibril- 
lation (Fig.  3).  This  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and 
no  paroxysms  of  tachycardia  have  occurred.  While  the  reserve 
accommodation  force  of  the  heart  is  slight  and  there  is  some  pul- 
monary congestion  and  a  small  ascites,  the  patient  is  far  more 
comfortable  than  before  and  is  able  to  accomplish  more  work. 
Digitalis  has  constantly  been  necessary,  and  he  is  most  comfortable 


when  the  heart  rate  is  between  60  and  70,  a  point  which  I  have 
observed  in  many  instances  of  auricular  fibrillation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  electrocardiograms  were  obtained 
from  this  patient  during  a  paroxjsm,  but,  despite  repeated  arrange- 
ments for  them,  the  attacks  never  developed  at  a  time  and  place 
where  they  could  be  taken.    However,  on  April  2,  1912,  two  weeks 
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after  the  onset  of  permanent  auricular  fibrillation,  electrocardio- 
graphs records  were  taken  by  Dr.  T.  Stuart  Hart,  to  whom  I  am 
greatly  indebted  for  the  ones  here  reproduced  (Fig.  6)  and  for  the 
interpretation  which  follows. 

{Note.  A  normal  electrocardiogram  (Fig.  4)  is  shown  to  facili- 
tate comparison  with  that  from  the  case  reported.) 

The  electrocardiograph  records  of  this  case  (Fig.  5)  show  the 
usual  features  of  auricular  fibrillation : 

1.  Complete  irregularity :  the  ventricular  complexes  are  separated 
by  unequal  intervals;  long  and  short  diastolic  periods  follow  one 
another  haphazard  without  any  rule  or  fixed  relationship. 

2.  The  P  wave  is  absent. 

3.  There  la  a  series  of  small  waves  iff)  which  continue  without 
interruption  throughout  the  whole  of  the  systole  and  diastole: 
these  are  probably  due  to  the  fibrillary  activity  of  the  auricle,  and 
occur  at  a  rate  of  about  375  per  minute.  The  ventricular  rate  is 
108  per  minute. 

This  case  presents  certain  special  features.  The  ventricular 
complexes,  of  which  the  R  waves  are  the  most  evident  features, 
are  distorted  by  the  coincident  occurrence  of  the  fibrillatioa  waves 
iff).  The  R  waves  show  a  considerable  variation  in  size  and  are 
influenced  by  two  factors:  they  are  largest  at  the  end  of  expira- 
tion and  smallest  in  the  early  part  of  inspiration,  and  they  vary 
in  height  according  as  they  occur  coincident  with  a  peak  of  a 
fibrillary  wave  or  with  a  depression  between  the  fibrillary  waves. 
The  waves  Q  and  S  are  fairly  well  marked.  The  T  waves  are 
small,  and  for  the  most  part  so  distorted  by  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  the  fibrillary  waves  that  they  can  be  made  out  only 
with  great  difficulty. 

The  waves  of  auricular  activity  (ff)  are  unusually  large  and 
fairly  rhythmic.  If  one  dbregards  the  dbtortion  caused  by  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  the  R  wavra  of  ventricular  activity 
the  rhythmic  character  of  the  fibrillary  waves  is  seen  extending 
over  long  periods.  The  rate  of  these  waves  is  comparatively  slow, 
for  one  often  sees  cases  of  fibrillation  with  a  fibrillary  rate  between 
500  and  600  per  minute.  These  features— (1)  the  size,  (2)  the 
slowness,  and  (3)  the  rhythmicity^-suggest  that  the  mechanism 
of  this  case  is  one  of  auricular  fibrillation,  which  is  on  the  border- 
line not  far  removed  from  the  cases  of  auricular  flutter,  in  which 
are  very  rapid  (up  to  300)  coordinated  contractions  of  the  auricles 
with  a  ventricle  which  responds  to  everj'  second  or  third  auricular 
impulse. 

Lewis'  has  shown  that  the  mechanbm  of  auricular  fibrillation, 
auricular  flutter,  and  paroxysmal  tachycardia  is  formation  of 
impulses  at  an  abnormal  point  (heterogenetic  impulse  fonnation) 

1  Mechanism  nf  the  Heart  Beat.  London.  1911,  pp.  190-193:  Heart,  1912-1913. 
iv,  171. 
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in  the  auricular  wall.  He  concludes  that  in  paroxysmal  tachycardia 
the  impulses  are  generated  at  a  single  point,  while  in  auricular 
fibrillation  impulses  are  generated  incoordinately  in  many  foci. 
In  auricular  flutter  also  there  is,  according  to  Ritchie,*  "stimula- 
tion, excessive  in  frequency  and  iutensity,  of  a  localized  area  in 
some  part  of  the  auricular  wall."  It  b,  therefore,  evident  that, 
so  long  as  the  auricle  b  in  fibrillation,  paroxysms  of  regular  tachy- 
cardia cannot  occur.  Hewlett*  and  Mackenzie*  have  also  reported 
cases  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia  which  under  di^talb  developed 
auricular  fibrillation,  sometimes  temporary,  with  cessation  of  the 
attacks. 

The  only  drugs  of  value  in  auricular  fibrillation  are  the  digitalb 
bodies,  and  it  is  in  this  condition  that  their  best  effects  are  seen. 
In  auricular  flutter,  abo,  Lewis'  and  Ritchie*  recommend  di^talb, 
each  reporting  instances  in  which  the  normal  rhythm  has  been 
restored  by  its  use.  The  return  to  normal  rhythm  was  often  pre- 
ceded by  a  short  period  of  auricular  fibrillation.  Inasmuch  as  the 
mechanbm  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  auricular  fibrillation,  and  ahnost  exactly  like  that  of  auricular 
flutter,  one  might  well  expect  benefit  from  the  use  of  digitalb  in 
regular  tachycardia,  such  as  was  obtained  by  the  admimstration 
of  strophanthin  in  the  case  here  reported. 

The  pharmacological  action  of  strophanthm  Is  the  same  as  that 
of  digitalb.  It  has  many  advantages  in  an  urgent  state,  such 
as  prolonged  tachycardia  with  a  dilating  heart,  notably  ease  of 
adminbtration  by  intramuscular  injection,  which  insures  rapid 
absorption  and,  therefore,  prompt  effect. 

Strophanthin  is  a  powerful,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  drug, 
but  it  should  often  be  repeated  more  frequently  than  is  usually 
done,  that  is,  until  a  satisfactory  effect  such  as  is  obtained  after 
several  days  of  digitalis  adminbtration  by  mouth  is  secured.  The 
patient  must  be  watched  carefully  for  indications  of  severe  pobon- 
ing,  especially  a  high  grade  of  heart-block,  which  can  be  released 
by  atropin.  The  induction  of  auricular  fibrillation  should  not  be 
feared,  as,  when  that  occurs,  the  tachycardia  will  cease,  and  it 
may  he  transitory,  the  heart  subsequently  returning  to  the  normal 
rhythm.  Even  if  it  persbts  it  b  often  a  conservative  state  and 
reduces  the  limits  of  response  very  slightly. 

I  have  had  only  one  other  opportunity  to  use  strophanthin  in 
prolonged  and  regular  tachycardia  as  most  attacks  cease  spontan- 
eously or  are  relieved  by  vagal  pressure.  This  was  in  a  woman, 
aged  forty-three  years,  who  was  brought  to  Bellevue  Hospital  with 
bronchopneumonia.     She  stated  that  during  the  previous  four 

tAurioular  Flutter,  New  York,  1914.  p.  2S. 

>Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Abwm:.,  1D08,  li,  655. 

<  Heart,  1910-1011,  iii,  273. 

■  lioo.  dt.  *  Loo.  cit 
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years  she  had  suffered  from  frequent  attacks  of  rapid  heart  action 
which  began  and  ended  abruptly.  The  present  attack,  which  b^an 
shortly  after  the  onset  of  the  pneumonia,  had  lasted  five  days. 
The  rate  of  the  heart  was  about  200  per  minute,  and  it  was  extremely 
dilated.  Her  feet  were  swollen  and  the  liver  was  pulsating.  She 
was  given  an  intramuscular  injection  of  0.5  mg.  crystallin  strophan- 
thin,  and  as  no  effect  was  noted  this  was  repeated  in  three  hours. 
Within  a  half-hour  after  the  second  injection  auricular  fibrillation 
developed  and  her  distress  was  greatly  relieved.  On  the  next  day 
the  edema  was  lessened  and  her  liver  had  ceased  to  pulsate.  Auri- 
cular fibrillation  continued  until  her  death  two  days  later  from 
vasomotor  failure  and  venous  stasis  did  not  recur.  An  autopsy 
was  unobtainable. 

Summary.  A  case  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia  with  the  ventri- 
cular form  of  the  venous  pulse  is  reported.  Strophanthin  was  ad- 
ministered many  times  during  the  attacks  and  they  always  ceased 
following  it, — usually  in  about  one  hour.  On  several  occasions 
transitory  fibrillation  of  the  auricle  terminated  attacks.  Finally 
under  the  combined  effect  of  digitalis  and  strophanthin  permanent 
auricular  fibrillation  was  induced  and  no  more  paroxysms  have 
occurred.  The  case  illustrates  the  close  relation  between  paroxj-- 
sma)  tachycardia,  auricular  fibrillation,  and  auricular  flutter. 

Strophanthin,  in  repeated  doses  if  necessarj',  is  recommended 
for  prolonged  attacks  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  EXERCISE  ON  THE  NORMAL  AND  FATHO- 

LOQICAL  HEART;  BASED  UPON  THE  STDDT  OF  CHE 

HUNDRED  CASES. 

By  Charles  Spencer  Williamson,  B.S.,  M.D,, 


For  a  number  of  years  the  question  of  acute  dilatation  of  the 
heart  has  been  a  debated  one.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
settle  the  question  both  by  clinical  observations  and  direct  experi- 
ment, but  these  have  led  to  no  generally  accepted  conclusions. 
Until  about  a  decade  ago  there  was  practically  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  It  was  conceded  that  a  normal  heart 
when  subjected  to  even  relatively  slight  strains  would  dilate  to  a 
degree  dependent  upon  the  severity  of  the  strain.  If  the  heart 
were  normal  this  dilatation  was  relatively  soon  recovered  from — a 
sort  of  physiological  dilatation.  In  the  event  of  the  heart  already 
being  weakened  from  disease  this  dilatation  might  become  per- 
manent. 
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This  view  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  found  its  best-known 
exponent,  at  least  in  the  German-speaking  countries,  in  the  Schotts' 
(Aug.  and  Theo.).  These  authors  took  the  view  that  even  relatively 
slight  exercise,  such  as  wrestling  moderately  or  bicycle-riding  of 
moderate  rapidity  and  duration,  was  quite  sufficient  to  produce  a 
perceptiblfr' degree  of  dilatation  in  a  normal  heart.  In  1890  Theo. 
Schott  undertook  to  settle  the  question  in  a  direct,  experimental 
way.  He  recognized  that  in  the  cases  reported  clinically  as  in- 
stances of  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  the  heart  muscle  might  not 
have  been  quite  normal,  hence  such  cases  were  not  altogether 
free  from  the  possibility  of  error,  Schott,  therefore,  by  the  accepted  ■ 
methods  of  percussion,  measured  the  outlines  of  the  heart  before 
and  after  exercise  in  wrestlers,  and  found  that  the  heart  outline 
actually  increased,  after  only  a  very  few  minutes  of  wrestling, 
from  1  to  2  cm.  in  transverse  diameter. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Moritz  orthodiagraph  the  questiou  was 
studied  by  this  author  along  the  same  lines  as  Schott  had  done 
using,  however,  the  newly  invented  instrument  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  heart.  Moritz,'  using  four  wrestlers  and  three  bicyclists 
for  his  subjects,  was  unable  to  determine  in  them,  after  even  very 
severe  exertions,  any  dilatations  such  as  Schott  had  found.  At 
first  sight  it  seemed  as  if  the  heart  were  really  smaller  after  exertion, 
because  the  left  edge  of  the  heart  was  farther  in;  but  this  he  con- 
sidered to  be  due  rather  to  a  lowered  condition  of  the  diaphragm, 
that  is,  more  of  an  inspiratory  condition,  allowing  the  apex  to 
swing  downward  and  inward.  Lennhoff  and  Levy  Dom*  carried 
on  a  similar  series  of  experiments  on  wrestlers,  but  could  not 
determine  any  trace  of  dilatation. 

Aug.  Hoffmann,*  also  using  the  orthodiagraphic  method,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  dilatations  of  any  noticeable  degree  do  not 
occur  in  normal  hearts.  He  quotes  von  Leyden  In  support  of  his 
position,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  author  had  held  that  patients  with 
acute  dilatation  of  any  considerable  degree  had  but  little  prospect 
of  recovery,  Mendel  and  Selig*  conducted  tests  on  two  wrestlers 
who  wrestled  to  the  point  of  e^austion.  One  showed  no  dilatation 
and  the  other  even  showed  a  certain  degree  of  contraction.  Kien- 
bock,  Selig,  and  Beck*  carried  on  investigations  on  the  contestants 
in  swimming  matches,  and  found  in  11  cases,  10  instances  of  acute 
diminution  of  the  heart. 

De  la  Camp,'  after  a  series  of  experiments  on  both  human  beings 
and  animals,  came  to  the  same  conclusions  as  did   Hoffmann. 

<  VvrbandtungGD  d.  IX  Kongress  I.  innere  Mcdinin,  1890. 

>  MQDch.  med.  Woch.,  1902  and  1905. 
*  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1905. 

'  Verhandlungea  d.  Kongresa  f.  innere  MediiJD.  1902. 

>  Med.  Klinik.  ie07  And  1906;   Wien.  Med.  Woch.,  1907. 
'  MOnch.  med.  Woch..  1907. 

=  Zeitalt.  f.  k.  Med.,  1903-1904,  Bd.  U. 
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His  experiments  embraced  both  normal  and  pathological  ca^es, 
using  the  orthodiagraphic  method  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
heart.  In  some  normal  patients  who  exercised  to  their  limit  of 
endurance  on  an  ergometer  he  found  only  slight  changes  in  the 
cardiac  diameters,  the  largest  (in  two  cases)  being  only  0.5  cm. 
in  the  sense  of  an  increase.  In  his  experiments  on  patholc^cal 
cases  he  found  that  slightly  weakened  patients,  such  as  tJiose 
suffering  from  moderate  tuberculosis,  showed  relatively  little  change 
after  exercise.  In  a  few  hearts  that  were  seriously  damaged,  more 
marked  dilatations  occurred.  His  animal  experiments  led  him  to 
the  same  conclusions.  As  a  result  of  both  human  and  animal 
experimentation,  de  la  Camp  concludes  that  acute  dilatation  of  the 
heart  occurs,  even  after  maximal  exertions,  only  when  the  integrify 
of  the  heart  muscle  is  seriously  imp^ed. 

In  1908  Moritz,^'  still  using  the  orthodiagraphic  method,  bad 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  heart  actually  does  grow  smaller 
after  exercise,  and  that  even  the  pathologically  dilated  heart  might 
diminish  in  size.  Moritz  even  suggests  that  this  latter  fact  might 
throw  some  additional  light  on  the  question  as  to  whether  hyper- 
trophy or  dilatation  exists  in  a  given  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
Schott,H-in  1897,  repeated  his  previous  experiments  with  wrestlers 
and  bicyclists,  using  the  roentgen-ray  picture  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  heart,  and  again  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  exercise 
produces  marked  dilatation.  Judging  from  the  pubhshed  report, 
his  roentgen  technique,  even  for  that  day,  was  not  good,  and  bis 
cases  were  too  few  in  number  to  carry  conviction  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  his  results.  In  1908  Schott'i.  investigated  the  problem  tm 
the  third  time.  In  this  series  of  experiments  he  used  the  ortho- 
diagraph, and  his  results  substantiated  his  early  findings,  for  he 
concluded  that "  bodily  exertion  which  is  carried  so  far  as  to  produce 
perceptible  palpitation  and  marked  dyspnea  leads  at  last  to  acute 
dilatation  of  the  heart." 

Homung,!^  who  had  opportunities  of  seeing  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  heart  disease  in  the  Sanitorium  Schloss  Marbach,  examined 
with  the  orthodiagraph  some  1100  patients  in  the  course  of  seven 
years,  Homung  was  already  aware  of  the  occurrence  of  acute 
dilatation  in  the  acute  infections,  since  in  1900  he  had  reported 
cases  in  pneumonia.  He  considers  acute  dilatation  in  patients  with 
even  slight  cardiovascular  disorders  as  much  more  frequent  thao 
has  hitherto  been  thought,  and  states  that  he  has  seen  many  sudi 
cases.  According  to  him,  very  slight  exertions  or  a  temporary 
sojourn  at  a  high  altitude  or  even  fright  suffices  to  produce  in  those 
with  already  damaged   hearts,   acute  dilatation.     He  considers, 

>  Mooch,  med.  Wocb..  190S,  No.  14;    lOOS,  No.  ZS. 

•  Deut.  med.  Wooh..  1897.  No.  14;   1807,  No.  31. 
■"  MUnch.  med.  Wocb.,  1908. 
"  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1908. 
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however,  that  io  nonnal  individuals  the  question  of  acute  dilatation 
is  still  (1908)  avb  judice.  Homung's  results  are  directly  opposed 
to  those  of  his  co-workers,  and  constitute  virtually  a  return  to  the 
view  of  von  Leyden  and  his  school.  Indeed,  he  goes  further  than 
von  Leyden  or  even  Schott  ever  did,  in  that  he  finds  that  in  many 
cases  merely  psychical  traumata  can  produce  acute  dilatation. 

The  opinion  of  Sir  Clifford  Ailbutt,^who8e  essays  on  cardiac 
overstress  rank  among  the  earhest  ana  most  important  contri- 
butions to  this  subject,  should  be  of  peculiar  value,  since  in  1909 
he  writes  again  (in  his  System  of  Medicine)  an  extensive  article 
upon  this  same  theme.  He  says:  "After  a  period  of  uncritical 
appreciation  of  physical  signs,  especially  by  the  Nauheim  school — 
and  for  such  disorders  as  tbese  at  any  rate  over  wrought  therapeu- 
tical schemes — a  reaction  has  set  in,  which,  as  is  usual  in  the  course 
of  opinion  where  the  facts  are  intricate,  is  veering  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  The  researches  of  de  la  Camp  and  his  colleagues,  able 
and  important  as  they  are,  carry  us  too  far,  if  they  dictate  to  us 
that  by  no  voluntary  effort  are  the  dimensions  of  the  heart  sub- 
stantially altered.  Are  not  the  orthodiagraphists  in  their  turn 
assuming  a  somewhat  unreasonable  dictation  which  in  the  Xauheim 
school  we  have  deprecated  ?  In  their  valuable  method  I  am  person- 
ally unskilled,  but  my  not  infrequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
work  of  others  convince  me  that  as  yet  there  is  almost  as  much 
uncertainty  in  the  appreciation  of  magnitudes  by  orthodiagraphy 
as  by  percussion.  Of  moving  objects  its  pictures  are  fugacious  and 
the  apparent  dimensions  are  still  subject  to  deceptive  space — 
relations."  From  this  and  many  other  similar  passages  it  is  evident 
that  this  author  declines  to  accept  at  par  the  findings  of  the  various 
workers  with  the  orthodiagraph,  and  abides  substantially  by  his 
early  conceptions,  albeit  with  a  little  more  reserve  as  to  the  limita- 
tions of  percussion. 

The  most  recent  work  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Nicolai"  and 
Zuntz,  published  in  May,  1914,  at  a  time  when  practically  all 
of  the  actual  work  of  this  study  had  been  completed.  These  authors 
experimented  with  normal  subjects,  causing  them  to  work  upon 
an  apparatus  (Tretbahn)  so  constructed  as  to  closely  imitate 
mountain-climbing.  They  strapped  the  plate  holder  to  the  patient's 
chest  and  arranged  the  apparatus  so  that,  without  stopping  except 
for  the  actual  ejtposure  time,  the  subject  could  lean  against  a 
board,  and  thus  a  roentgen-ray  picture  could  be  taken  actually 
during  the  exercise  as  well  as  before  and  after.  They  found  the 
average  transverse  diameters  to  be:  At  rest,  12.8  cm.;  during 
work,  13.2  em.  (increase  0.4  cm.);  after  work,  12.0  cm.  (decrease 
1.2  cm.). 

According  to  these  authors  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
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heart  occurs  suddenly,  within  three  seconds  after  the  cessation  of 
exercise,  that  is,  in  one  or  two  beats  the  heart  pumps  itself  empty. 
They  do  not  lay  special  stress  on  the  actual  figures  given,  feeling 
that  the  margin  of  error  may  be  considerable,  but  qualitatively 
they  regard  the  result  as  absolutely  correct.  They  adopted  ao 
exposure  time  of  one-halt,  second,  in  criticism  of  which  it  should 
be  noted  that  with  a  pulse  of  about  70,  such  as  would  probably 
obtain  with  their  subjects  before  the  beginning  of  the  exercise, 
this  exposure  would  not  include  an  entire  cardiac  cycle,  hence  in 
these  plates  they  had  no  way  of  telling  whether  the  exposure  was 
taken  in  systcJe  or  diastole.  Their  pictures  were  taken  with  a 
tube  distance  of  one  meter,  which  is  not  enough  to  avoid  serious 
distortion,  which  they  attempt  to  allow  for  by  calculating  the 
enlargement  due  to  the  widely  divergent  rays,  and  then  making 
the  necessary  substraction.  Their  experiments  included  only  four 
subjects,  all  presumably  normal. 

The  interpretation  which  Nicolai  and  Zuntz  put  on  their  woik 
is  that  during  the  exercise  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  extra  weU 
supplied  with  blood,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  skeletal  muscles, 
and  that  to  this  is  due  the  slight  increase  in  the  size  during  work. 

This  is  not,  they  think,  to  be  interpreted  in  any  way  as  a  sign  of 
cardiac  weakness.  They  beUeve  that  instantly  after  the  cessation 
of  exercise  this  centripetal  flow  stops  in  a  large  measure,  and  the 
volume  of  the  heart  then  rapidly  lessens,  owing  to  the  increased 
output  of  the  heart  keeping  up  for  some  time. 

Because  of  the  divergent  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  authors 
above  mentioned  it  seemed  desirable  that  the  entire  question  should 
be  investigated  afresh.  Our  work  was  begun  in  December,  1913, 
and  finished  in  May,  1914. 

In  view  of  the  rather  contradictory  findings  of  the  investigators 
who  used  the  orthodiagraphic  method  it  seemed  imperative,  m 
any  further  research  on  the  subject,  to  use  a  more  objective  method. 

After  careful  consideration  we  believe  that  the  teleroentgen 
method  offers  many  unquestioned  advantages  over  all  other  roent- 
gen procedures,  and  this  was,  therefore,  selected  as  the  method 
of  choice.  The  usual  manner  of  taking  chest  exposures  gives  a 
considerable  degree  of  distortion  due  to  the  nearness  of  the  tube 
to  the  object,  so  that  the  latter  is  unduly  magnified.  As  is  weD 
known,  this  false  magnification  becomes  rapidly  less  with  an  increaw 
of  distance  of  the  tube  from  the  plate,  so  that  with  a  distance 
of  200  cm.  or  even  of  150  cm,  it  becomes  a  negli^ble  factor. 
Schminckc"  has  shown  that  with  the  former  distance  the  error  in 
taking  the  silhouette  of  the  heart  is  only  about  1  mm.  in  each  direc- 
tion. In  our  experiments  the  distance  of  tube  from  plate  was  seven 
feet  one  inch  {or  216  cm.),  so  that  under  the  conditions  of  the 

u  Zentbl.  f.  Herzkraukheiten.  1911 
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experiment  the  enlargement  due  to  this  cause  certainly  does  not 
exceed  1  mm.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  outlines  of  the 
heart  obtained  by  the  teleroentgen  method,  with  a  tube  distance  ■ 
of  216  cm.,  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  accurately  with 
the  actual  anatomic  outline  of  the  organ.  The  most  important 
problem  was  to  be  able  to  secure  the  outline  of  the  heart  during 
its  diastole.  Since  tonus  is  a  function  of  diastole,  and  since  the 
degree  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  is,  in  last  analysis,  a  queatioo  of 
its  tone,  that  is,  its  condition  in  diastole,  it  follows  that  all  deteiv 
miuations  of  the  size  of  the  heart  should  be  made  during  its  diastole. 
Manifestly  this  is  impossible  by  even  the  most  r^ned  methods 
of  percussion,  and  is  exceedingly  difficult  with  the  orthodiagraph. 

An  important  point  in  any  method  of  determining  the  size  of 
the  heart  by  any  of  the  various  roentgen  processes  is  to  make  the 
measurement  in  each  case  with  the  diaphragm  in  the  same  position, 
that  is,  at  the  same  height.  The  importance  of  this  will  be  appre- 
ciated when  we  reflect  on  the  position  the  apex  of  the  heart  assumes 
in  deep  inspiration  and  in  deep  expiration.  When  the  diaphragm 
is  lowered  in  insjuration  the  apex  swings  downward  and  inward 
and  the  reverse  in  deep  expiration,  the  apex  being  raised  and 
pushed  outward. 

Moritz  has  called  special  attention  to  this  movement  of  the 
apex  and  to  its  effect  upon  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  cardiac 
sUhouette.  Of  two  measurements  of  the  same  heart  under  the 
same  condition,  one  taken  with  the  diaphragm  in  a  position  of 
maximum  expiration  and  the  other  in  a  condition  of  maximum 
inspiration,  the  latter  will  be  appreciably  smaller,  owing  to  the 
approximation  of  the  apex  to  the  median  line.  We  have  made 
a  number  of  experiments  along  this  line  and  find  that  the  apparent 
difference  in  size  due  to  different  heights  of  the  diaphragm  may 
amount  to  20  mm.  or  even  more.  Any  method  of  TneaniTement 
tokick  does  not  take  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  inio  aocuTOte  con- 
tideraium  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  In  our  experiments 
maximum  inspiration  was  selected  as  the  phase  for  taking  the 
exposures,  since  it  is  the  phase  of  respiration  most  easy  to  determine 
and  reproduce  with  accuracy.  One  special  advantage  of  the  tele- 
roentgen method  as  used  by  us  is  that  the  portion  of  the  diaphragm 
can  be  accurately  determined  on  the  plate,  and  any  error  due  to 
differences  in  its  height  may  be  readily  recognized. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  practical  impossibility  with  the  orthodia- 
graphic  method.  In  our  work  the  time  of  exposure  (two  seconds) 
was  io  short  that  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  size  of  the  heart 
silhouette  from  the  effect  of  the  inspiratory  effort  would  hardly 
be  possible,  and  inasmuch  as  the  hearts  both  before  and  after 
exercise  were  always  taken  while  holding  the  breath  in  maximum 
inspiration,  any  possible  change  produced  by  the  inspiratory  effort 
itself  would  be  the  same  in  both  instances. 
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Method  oe  Procedure.  The  details  of  the  method  used  by  us 
were  as  follows:  The  tube  distance  remained  the  same  throu^out 
■  all  the  experiments,  namely,  216  cm.  (seven  feet  one  inch).  After 
experimentation  upon  seven  people  we  decided  upon  the  standing 
position  for  taking  the  pictures.  In  these  cases,  which  were  taken 
with  the  patient  recumbent,  the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory 
as  regards  the  control  of  technique,  although  the  variations  in 
size  due  to  exercise  were  the  same.  These  seven  cases  have  not 
been,  however,  included  in  the  tables.  A  plate  holder  was  arranged 
so  that  it  could  be  adjusted  to  any  height  by  sliding  up  and  down 
in  a  rabbeted  frame.  The  patient  was  made  to  stand  facing  the 
plate  holder  and  with  the  arms  around  the  frame,  so  that  the  chest 
was  held  firmly  against  the  plate  holder.  The  chin  rested  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  holder.  With  everj-thing  in  readiness,  the  patient 
having  previously  been  stripped  to  the  waist  and  the  tube  having 
been  accurately  centred  beforehand,  the  patient  was  caused  to 
take  a  deep  inspiration,  and  then,  while  holding  this  phase,  a 
two-second  exposure  was  made.  After  the  exercise  the  secood 
exposure  was  made  in  precisely  the  same  way,  the  apparatus  re- 
maining set  up,  just  as  it  was  for  the  first  exposure.  The  patient 
remained  stripped  except  for  a  sheet  or  a  loose  coat  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  so  that  it  could  be  instantly  removed  and  the 
second  exposure  made  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the 
exercise.  In  this  way  we  sought  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  over- 
looking any  transient  change  in  the  heart's  outline. 

The  Roentgen-ray  laboratory  is  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
stairs  on  which  the  patients  were  exercised,  so  that  the  exposure 
was  usually  taken  before  more  than  twenty  seconds  had  elapsed 
after  the  completion  of  the  exercise.  The  plates  were  then  developed 
in  the  usual  way.  The  exercise  chosen  for  the  experiments  was 
stair-clirabiiig.  The  considerations  which  led  to  this  choice  were 
the  following:  In  order  to  make  even  a  rough  comparison  of  the 
energy  put  forth  by  different  individuals  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  work  they  do  should  be  of  a  nature  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  since,  as  is  well  known,  a  person  doing  a  new  and 
untried  kind  of  work,  for  example,  running  a  stationary  bicycle, 
may,  and  usually  does,  put  forth  an  amount  of  effort  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  work  actually  accomplished.  It  is  quite 
imperative  that  the  work  done  shall  be  of  a  familiar  nature.  Stair- 
climbing  meets  these  requirements,  and  has  the  additional  advantage 
that  the  work  done  may  be  readily  calculated  in  terms  of  the  weight 
of  the  patient  and  the  vertical  height  through  which  the  weight  is 
carried.  It  was,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  have  all  the  patients 
climb  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  but  this  was  attempted,  in  a  rough 
way,  in  the  case  of  the  normal  individuals.  The  tests  were  so 
arranged  that  the  subject  ran,  two  steps  at  a  time,  at  a  dog  trot, 
alternately  up  and  down  three  long  double  flights  of  stairs  until 
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he  had  gone  to  the  limit  of  his  endurance.  After  repeated  pre- 
liminary trials  it  was  found  approximately  how  much  a  young 
healthy  student  could  do,  and  it  was  demanded  of  each  student 
that  he  do  at  least  this  and  more  if  possible.  In  a  few  instances 
they  gave  out  from  exhaustion  before  doing  the  stipulated  amount 
of  work,  and  in  practically  all  cases  the  subjects  declared  their  ina- 
biUty  to  do  more.  A  study  of  the  pulse  rates  alone  would  suffice  to 
show  that  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth  was  in  reality  quite  great. 
The  fact  is  not  lost  sight  of  that  athletes,  under  the  stimulus  of 
competition,  may  put  forth  much  greater  efforts  than  those  in  our 
teats,  but  such  men  are  already  trained  in  wind  and  limb  and  do 
not  represent  average  conditions  or  subjects. 

In  the  pathological  cases  the  patient  was  caused  to  climb  the 
largest  number  of  stairs  which  seemed  safe  in  his  particular  case, 
and  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as'he  could.  In  spite  of  watchful  care  several 
patients  went  beyond  their  limit  and  partial  syncope  developed. 
In  these  cases  also  it  is  believed  that  the  work  done  represents 
about  the  maximum  effort  which  the  patient  was  capable  of  putting 
forth  under  any  ordinary  conditions  of  experiments. 

Comparison  of  the  Teleroentgen  and  Orthodiage.U'Hic 
Methods,  It  may  be  freely  granted  that  theoretically  the  ortho- 
diagraphic  method  gives  ideal  results,  but  in  spite  of  its  thero- 
retical  superiority  this  procedure  has  serious  drawbacks.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  considerable  degree  of  subjectivity  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  findings.  Having  to  work  in  the  dark,  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  on  hearts  beating  at  a  rate  of  perhaps  140 
to  170  per  minute,  it  is  easily  comprehensible  that,  even  to  the 
expert,  the  results  cannot  always  be  satisfactory.  When  we  further 
reflect  that  the  patient  after  exercise  is  dyspneic  and  that  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  necessarily  very 
rapid,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  introduces  a  source  of  error  almost 
impos^ble  of  elimination,  since  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
the  patient  to  hold  his  breath  at  any  phase  of  respiration  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  permit  of  the  outline  to  be  marked  in  with  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect 
is  this  inability  to  be  sure  as  to  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  for 
any  given  outline.  It  is  possible  that  the  somewhat  greater  length 
of  time  necessary  to  outline  the  heart  with  the  orthodiagraph 
might  be  sufficient  to  allow  any  evanescent  dilatation  or  con-  ■ 
traction  to  escape.  In  this  respect  the  method  we  have  employed 
is  vastly  superior.  A  further  difficulty  with  the  orthodiagraphic 
method  is  that  of  always  obtaining  the  outline  during  the  same 
phase  of  the  cardiac  cycle,  for  example,  during  the  diastole.  If 
we  consider  the  diminution  in  the  transverse  diameter  during  systole 
to  amount  to  0.5  cm.,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  here  the  possibility 
of  error  to  that  extent.  With  the  method  we  have  employed  this 
possibility  of  error  is  eliminated.    A  little  reflection  will  show  that 
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since,  for  our  purpose,  the  diastolic  outline  is  desired,  that  is,  the 
maxiniuin  size  of  the  heart,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  be  sure  thst 
the  time  of  exposure  is  suffidently  long  to  include  at  least  one 
complete  cardiac  cycle.  A  two^eeond  exposure  time  is  suflSciently 
long,  assuming  even  such  a  slow  pulse  rate  as  ^xty  per  minute, 
to  include  at  least  two  cardiac  <^cles,  and  with  the  fast  pulse 
rates  which  obtain  after  exercise,  for  example,  from  120  to  180, 
correspondingly  more. 

The  diastolic  outline  is,  therefore,  the  one  obtained  under  such 
conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  double  contour  was  never 
obtained,  since  the  larger  shadow  completely  encompasses  the 
smaller.  One  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  the  teleroentgen 
method  is  that  the  contours  are  not  so  sharp  as  they  might  be. 
Except  in  the  case  of  exceedingly  obese  patients  this  has  not  proved 
to  be  the  case,  and  in  such  patients  it  is  equally  difficult  to  obtain 
satisfactory  outlines  with  the  orthodiagraphlc  method.  The 
right  border,  owing  to  its  smaller  range  of  movement  and  proximitj' 
to  the  chest  wall,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  always  a  little  sharpen 
and  better  defined  than  the  rest,  as  has  been  found  by  nearly  all 
observers.  In  a  few  cases,  owing  to  extreme  obesity  or  to  some 
movement  of  the  patient  or  to  an  imperfect  plate,  the  outlines 
were  not  sufficientiy  clear,  and  such  plates  have  been  of  course 
discarded. 

In  all  our  experiments  the  exerdse  and  second  plate  were  taken 
immediately  after  the  first,  so'  as  to  eliminate  any  possible  error 
due  to  a  different  position  of  the  diaphragm,  and,  therefore,  the 
heart,  consequent  upon  such  condition  as  oveifilied  stomadi, 
meteorlsm,  etc. 

The  measurement  of  the  heart's  outline  was  taken  in  the  manner 
gen««lly  recognized  as  the  most  reliable.  With  the  plate  in  the 
shadow  box  the  median  Une  was  drawn  in  with  a  T-square,  the 
greatest  distance  of  the  heart's  outline  to  the  right  and  left  of  this 
median  line  noted,  and  the  two  measurements  taken  with  an  accurate 
millimeter  rule.  The  sum  of  the  two  measurements  is  that  given 
as  the  transverse  diameter. 

Classification  of  Patients.  The  grouping  of  the  patients 
was  done  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  examitta- 
tion.  For  normal  subjects,  assistants  and  students  were  taken 
•  who  had  always  been  healthy  and  who  were  accustomed  to  engage 
in  ordinary  athletics,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  pick  men  ot  unusual 
strength  or  athletic  tendencies.  In  this  group  also  were  included 
patients  with  minor  ailments  who  were  otherwise  in  good  physical 
condition  and  in  whom  the  hearts  were  normal. 

The  second  group  consisted  of  patients  with  heart  lesions  in 
perfect  compensation  or  patients  in  whom  the  ordinary  examination 
disclosed  no  cardiac  abnormahty,  but  in  whom  it  was  fair  to  assume 
some  degree  of  myocardial  weakness  as  a  result  of  severe  anemia  or 
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cacliexia.  The  moderately  advanced  tuberculous  cases,  nephritis, 
etc.,  were  also  included  in  this  group. 

Tl^e  third  group  consisted  of  cardiac  cases  with  frank,  but  low 
to  moderate  grade  decompensation,  presenting  such  symptoms  as 
dyspnea  on  slight  exertion,  with  enlarged  and  tender  Kver,  edema 
of  the  ankles,  etc. 

In  all  125  cases  were  studied,  but  25,  for  various  shortcomings 
of  the  negative,  such  as  variable  height  of  the  diaphragm,  falling 
of  the  right  cardiac  border  in  the  vertebral  shadow,  etc.,  were 
rejected.  The  results  obtained  in  the  remaning  100  cases  are 
pven  in  the  following  summaries.  (N.  B. — The  detailed  results, 
arranged  in  tabular  form,  are  omitted  here  for  lack  of  space,  but 
will  be  found  in  full  in  the  reprints.) 

Gboop  I:  SniUABT. 

Total  number  of  subjeoti 38 

Heart  ooatracted 29 

Heart  diUted 3 

Heart  remaiiied  of  aame  die 1 

Maximum  coDttaatiOQ,  23  mm.;  average,  6  mm. 

Maximum  dilatatioD,  I  ain. ;  averaite,  I  mm. 

In  29  of  33  cases  exercise  induced  definite  contraction  of  the 
heart,  averaging  6  mm.,  and  in  1  case  a  young,  strong  athlete,  this 
contraction  reached  23  mm.  In  only  1  case  was  the  heart  unchanged 
in  size,  and  in  only  3  did  dilatation  occur,  and  then  only  1  mm. 
It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  these  last  figures  are  within  the  limits 
of  error  of  the  method  of  measurement  employed.  We  may  con- 
clude, therefore,  tkat  the  normal  heart  responds  to  any  exercise 
wUkin  it»  power  by  contraction. 

Gaoap  II:  SmiiiABT. 

Total  number  of  lubjects 57 

Heart  contraated 24 

Heart  dilated 2B 

Heart  lemuned  of  aame  aiia S 

Maximum  contiaotiOD,  14  nun, ;  average.  4  mm. 

Maxiinum  dilatation,  13  mm.;  average,  3  mm. 

It  is  evident  that  a  considerable  number  of  pathological  cases 
with  damaged  hearts  respond  to  exercise  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  normal  heart,  that  is,  by  contraction.  Of  57  cases,  24  contracted 
and  8  remained  of  the  same  size.  On  the  other  hand,  about  the 
same  number,  25,  dilated. 

The  average  contraction  was  4  mm.,  the  average  dilatation 
3  mm.  The  maximum  contraction  was  14  mm.,  the  maximum 
dilatation  13  mm.  The  relatively  insignificant  average  amount  of 
dilatation,  3  mm.,  is  especially  noteworthy,  A  perusal  of  the 
results  shows  that  many  hearts,  with  apparently  normal  findings, 
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in  patients  with  vaiious  diseases,  dilate  after  exercise,  indicating 
their  lessened  tonicity. 

Gbodp  III:  SnuiABT.  « 

Total  number  of  aubjecU 10 

Heart  oontracted  in 6 

Heart  dilated  in 4 

Maximum  contrsdtioii,  4  mm.;  •Ternge,  2  mm. 
Murimum  dilatatioD,  4  mm.;  average,  3  duu, 

A  study  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  patients  in  the  above 
group,  all  of  them  with  manifest  broken  compensation,  indicates 
clearly  that  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  contraction,  this  occur- 
ring in  6  out  of  10  cases.  The  average  degree  of  contraction,  as 
would  be  expected,  was  small,  2  mm.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
4  cases  which  dilated  the  average  amount  was  only  3  mm. 

Even  to  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  reaction  of  the  normal 
heart  to  exercise  the  results  obtained  in  Group  3  is  more  or  less  of  a 
surprise,  since  these  show  in  the  most  striking  way  the  extreme 
reluctance  of  the  heart  to  dilate,  even  when  there  is  already  some 
degree  of  myocardial  insufficiency  present. 

Value  of  the  Results  frou  the  Stand-point  of  Functiokal 
Testing  of  the  Heart.  The  writer  has  elsewhere"*  laid  stress 
upon  the  value  of  exercise  tests  of  the  heart  as  supplemental  to 
the  routine  examination.  From  these  results  it  seems  clear  that  a 
heart  which  dilates  under  exercise,  which  should  be  within  its 
power,  is  certainly,  functionally  speaking,  below  normal. .  Vice 
versa,  a  heart,  if  normal,  should  contract  promptly  and  definitely 
to  exercise,  so  proportioned  as  to  be  well  within  its  power.  To 
attempt  to  draw  numerical  comparisons  would  be  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  justifiable  deduction. 

Our  results  justify  the  statement  that,  in  cases  where  the  con- 
dition of  the  cardiac  muscle  is  doubtful,  considerable  light  may  be 
shed  upon  its  functional  efficiency  by  correctly  taken  teleroentgen 
pictures  before  and  after  exercise.  Bearing  in  mind  the  com- 
paratively slight  changes  in  size  which  occur,  the  most  scrupulous 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  diaphragm  height  is  the  same 
in  both  negatives,  as  any  material  variation  in  this  respect  will 
cause  an  error  so  great  as  to  completely  vitiate  the  results. 

Conclusions.  1.  Owing  to  the  great  apparent  variation  in  the 
size  of  the  heart  due  to  different  heights  of  the  diaphragm,  any 
method  which  does  not  enable  us  to  fix  its  exact  position,  and 
thus  to  be  sure  that  its  height  before  and  after  exercise  is  the  same, 
is   valueless. 

2.  The  teleroentgen  method,  as  employed  by  us,  offers  a  hi^' 
accurate  and  perfectly  objective  method  of  determining  the  size 
of  the  heart,  eliminating  completely  any  possible  error  due  to 
varying  heights  of  the  diaphragm. 

"  The  Functional  Testins  of  the  Cardi&o  Fonera,  Lnnnet  Clinic.  1014. 
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3.  The  results  of  our  experiments  show  that:  (a)  The  normal 
heart  responds  to  any  exercise  within  its  power  by  a  diminution  in 
size;  {b)  About  one-half  of  the  pathological  hcM^,  which  are  in 
good  compensation,  respond  to  exercise  within  their  power,  with  a 
diminution  in  size;  (c)  Approximately  one-half  of  the  pathological 
hearts,  with  manifest,  but  low-grade  broken  compensation,  respond 
in  the  same  manner  by  some  degree  of  diminution  in  size. 

4.  In  only  the  most  exceptional  instances,  if  ever,  are  the  differ- 
ences in  size  due  to  acute  dilatation,  sufficient  to  be  determined  by 
even  the  most  refined  and  subtle  percussion. 

5.  The  Roentgen-ray  examination  of  the  heart,  before  and  after 
appropriate  exercise,  using  the  technique  employed  in  this  research, 
is  capable  of  rendering  valuable  assistance  in  the  estimation  of  the 
functional  efficiency  of  the  heart. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Adolph  Hartung,  instructor 
in  roentgenology.  College  of  Medicine,  University  of  Illinois,  for 
his  generous  assistance.  The  negatives  of  all  the  cases  were  made 
by  Dr.  Hartung,  and  to  his  skill  and  cooperation  much  credit  is 
due. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Moore  and  Dr.  Robert 
Mosser,  instructors  in  the  medical  clinic,  for  assistance  in  the 
selection  and  observation  of  the  cases. 


DILATATION  OF  THE  ABCH  OF  THE  AORTA  IN  CHKONIC 
NEPHRITIS  WITH  HTPERTENSION. 

By  William  H.  Smith,  M.D., 
Alson  R.  Kilgore,  M.D., 


(Prom  the  Weat  Medical  Service  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,) 

This  report  is  based  on  Roentgen-ray  plates  taken  in  the  routine 
of  clinical  work  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  by  Dr.  Walter  J,  Dodd  and  Dr.  George  W. 
Holmes,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  permission  to  use  the  records 
of  the  department.  All  the  plates  were  taken  at  a  distance  of  seven 
feet,  that  is.  with  practically  parallel  rays,  thus  allowing  for  quite 
accurate  measurements  of  the  shadows  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels. 

With  a  series  of  about  sixty  normal  plates  available  it  is  not 
practical  to  lay  down  accurate  normal  limits  for  the  measurements 
of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  great  vessels,  since  many  of  the 
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plates  are  slightly  distorted  on  account  of  not  being  taken  accuratdy 
in  the  frontal  plane,  etc.  The  limits  of  4.5  and  5.5  cm.,  however, 
include  by  far  the  largest  number  of  noimal  measurements  (see 
curve  a.  Fig.  1,  of  normals).  It  is  fair  to  state  that  in  no  case  did 
the  great  vessels  measure  more  than  6  cm.  in  diameter  in  which 
there  was  not  evidence  of  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Syphilis  (i.  e.,  aortitis). 

2.  Age  over  fifty  years  (i.  e.,  probable  factor  of  arteriosclerosis). 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  ARCH  IN  CM,      | 

Fio.  1. — To  show  gnphically  the  limits  of  arch  diamet«n  found  in  the  sonditicma 

studied,  obtained  by  plottinE  the  number  of  cMea  found  at  each  di&meter   and 
jnoludinE  all  the  oasea  which  had  had  plates  taken  at  sevea  leet  without  aelection- 

a,  o   ■    O O  noTTDal;   h.   % • •   cardiac  disease  with  enlarttement   but 

without   hypertension   or   syphilis;  c,   «^— «^~#  duonic  nephritis   with   hyper- 


3.  Other  serious  cardiac  disease  (e.  g.,  endocarditis  or  pericardi- 
tis with  cardiac  enlargement). 

4.  Hypertension  (with  more  or  less  hypertjophy,  e.  g.,  in  chronic 
nephritis) . 

Therefore,  great  vessels  measuring  more  than  6  cm.  in  diameter 
may  usually  be  considered  as  dilated. 

In  this  series,  cases  in  which  an  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the 
great  vessels  could  be  explained  by  either  (1)  syphilis  or  (2)  arterio- 
sclerosis of  age  have  been  ruled  out,  but  it  b  striking  to  note  how 
many  cases  of  dilated  arch  remain  to  be  classified  under  (3)  cardiac 
disease  with  enlargement  and  (4)  hypertension. 
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A.  Dilatation  of  the  Arch  with  Other  Carduc  Disease.' 
There  were  ten  cases  with  arches  at  the  upper  limit  of  Dormal  or 
above  (see  curve  b,  Fig.  1),  in  which  neither  age,  syphilis,  nor 
hypotension  could  be  found  to  explain  the  dilatation.  (As  an 
approximate  index  of  the  degree  of  cardiac  enlargement  the  total 
transverse  diameter  of  the  heart  is  also  given  in  Table  I,  i.  e.,  the 
distance  of  the  right  border  from  the  median  Une  plus  the  distance 
of  the  left  border  from  the  median  line.  The  maximimi  normal 
total  transverse  diameter  of  the  adult  heart  is  given  as  13.2  cm.*). 

Table  I. — Cases  of  DilaUtioii  of  Arch  Associated  with  Other  Cardiac  Diaoiders. 


Total  trsos- 

Cmn. 

A^. 

ofawb" 

of  h«rt. 

Blood- 

Di.,^0-.. 

Cm. 

Cm. 

■ 

38 

6.0 

14.0 

no 

Chronic  mitral  endocarditis. 

2 

6.0 

18.0 

110 

ChroDio  mitral  endooarditis. 

3 

2B 

6.0 

16.0 

100 

Chronic  mitral  endocarditis. 

4 

18 

6.0 

14.0 

140 

Chrooic  sortie  endocarditis. 

5 

40 

6.0 

14. B 

120 

trophy. 

6 

27 

6.0 

16.0 

110 

Chronic  aortic  and  mitral  endo- 
carditis. 

7 

24 

6,0 

12.0 

130 

Chrooic  aortic  and  mitral  endo- 
carditis. 

8 

25 

6.S 

18.5 

120 

■ 

Cbronic  aortic  and  mitral  endo- 
carditis. 

9 

33 

6.S 

19.0 

110 

10 

43 

7.S 

16.6 

100 

Adherent  pericardium. 

AH  of  these  cases,  therefore,  had  some  other  definite  cardiac 
lesion,  and  most  of  them  had  considerable  increase  in  the  heart 
size.  Whether  the  measurements  of  the  Roentgenograms  represent 
the  actual  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  arch,  or  whether  some  of  the 
increase  in  diameter  may  be  explained  by  distortion  brought  about 
by  the  cardiac  enlargement,  is  a  question  which  must  he  settled  by 
autopsies,  by  Roentgen  rays  taken  in  several  planes,  etc.  The 
point  brought  out  is  that  many  eases  of  cardiac  disease  without 
syphilis  or  hypertension  show  by  Roentgen  rays,  great  vessels  whose 
diameter  is  at  the  upper  limit  of  normal  (6  cm.)  or  above. 

B.  Dilatation  of  the  Arch  with  Hypertension.  There  were 
fourteen  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  in  which  chest  plates  had  been 
taken  at  a  distance  of  seven  feet.  The  blood-pressures  ranged  from 
185  (one  case)  to  270,  taking  in  each  case  the  highest  blood-pres- 
sure recorded  while  m  the  hospital.  The  average  was  215.  The 
ages  were  from  29  to  54,  avera^ng  43.    The  transverse  diameters 

■  A  ««]l-recOEniied  oondition;  see  McCrae,  Dilatation  of  the  Aorta,  Aheb.  JorB. 
Mbd.  Sci..  1910,  cil,  469. 

*  Ontcdel,  Die  RontAendiagnoBtik  der  Hen-  und  Oemsserkranliungen.  Berlin, 
1912. 
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of  the  hearts  varied  from  13.5  (one  case)  to  19  cm.,  averaging  16 
cm.  (normal  maximum  13.2  cm.). 

All  but  three  of  these  cases  had  great  vessels  whose  transverse 
diameters  measured  over  the  normal  limit  of  6  cm.,  and  in  one  of 
those  measuring  6  cm.  the  Roentgen-ray  diagnosis  was  "slight 
dilatation  of  the  arch."  In  two  cases  the  diameter  was  7  cm.; 
in  two  cases  7.5  cm.;  in  two  cases  8  cm.;  and  in  one  case  9  cm. 
(See  curve  c,  Fig.  1,  cases  of  chronic  nephritis.) 


Table  II.— Cases  Shoving  DilaMtioD  of  Arch  with  Chroaic  Nephritia  aod 

Hypertension. 

'  heart.  "     1           ''      |                             "" 

Cm. 

Cm.         i 

1        '          240           '          6,0 

16,5 

53 

Negstive. 

2            -         190                        6.0 

16 

5 

Negative. 

3       1          200           '          6,0 

14 

5 

49 

Negative. 

4       ,          230           ■          6.5 

14 

0 

54 

Not  done. 

5                     190                        6.5 

16 

0 

38 

Negative. 

6                  270 

6.6 

17 

B 

45 

Negative. 

7       '          200 

6.5 

15 

5 

42 

Negative. 

8                    220 

7.0 

13 

5 

35 

Negati™. 

9                    220 

7.0 

IS 

0          1        35 

Negative. 

10            ise 

7.6 

18 

0                 29 

Negative. 

7.5 

15 

0               43 

NegaOve. 

12                  190 

8.0                    19 

0                 43 

Negative. 

13                  250 

0          <        50 

Negative. 

14                  220 

9.0 

18 

5 

48 

Negati™. 

In  the  production  of  the  varying  degrees  of  dilatation  of  the 
arch  in  qhronic  nephritis  four  factors  must  be  considered: 

1.  Cardiac  Hypertrophy,  since  it  has  been  shown  above  (see 
curve  6)  that  (apparent)  dilatation  of  the  arch  occurs  in  associa- 
tion with  simple  cardiac  enlargement  without  hypertension.  ITie 
diameter  of  the  heart  in  each  case  has  been  plotted  as  a  curve 
(d.  Fig.  2),  which  shows  a  general  but  by  no  means  constant  in- 
crease of  the  size  of  the  heart  with  the  size  of  the  arch.  It  will 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  degree  of  dilatation  occurring  in 
chronic  nephritis  is  much  more  than  that  found  associated  mth 
simple  hypertrophy  (curve  c),  so  that  another  factor  must  evidently 
be  found. 

2.  Hypertension  is  an  obvious  factor.  The  degree  of  hyperten- 
sion in  each  case  when  plotted  as  a  curve,  however  (curve  e.  Fig. 
2),  does  not  show  the  greatest  hypertensions  to  be  associated  con- 
stantly with  the  greatest  degrees  of  dilatation. 

3.  Duration  of  the  Hypertension  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
factor.  Chronic  nephritis,  however,  being  a  disease  of  notoriously 
insidious  onset,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the 
duration  of  any  given  case  from  a  hospital  record,  and  it  was 
found  in  this  series  that  no  constant  relation  could  be  demon- 
strated between  the  apparent  duration  and  the  size  of  the  arch  or 
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the  ^ze  of  the  heart  It  a  probable  that  the  degree  of  dilatation 
of  the  arch  la  related  to  all  three  factors:  the  degree  and  the  dura- 
tion of  hypertension  and  to  a  small  extent  associated  with  the 
simple  cardiac  enlargement. 

4,  Age.  It  was  found  that  the  average  age  of  the  cases  of 
chronic  nephritis  with  arches  measuring  from  6  to  7  cm.  was  45,5, 
while  the  average  age  of  those  measuring  from  7  to  9  cm.  was  40.4. 
This  is  contrary  to  what  would  he  naturally  expected,  since  dila- 
tation of  the  arch  is  common,  associated  solely  with  the  arterio- 
sclerosis of  age.    It  has  been  suggested  as  a  tentative  explanation 


m                 ^ 

S                  T                  * 

Z  Jpfe  jt^     J  ^"^ 

n  -t      "     "        "     " 

^n      1 

',    t     X, ,-'*■' 

l,^,"^      " 

,  -.        ri   ...     ^ 

».  NO.  |.|!|,i.i.|.|,t.|.|,.|.,|.,:„u| 

Fio.  2. — Blood-preasure  and  nie  of  heart  id  eacl 
arranBed  in  order  of  increBsing  diameterB  of  archea.  . 
heart;  <.  O O O  blood-preaiure. 

that  when  hypertension  supervenes  on  an  aorta  already  somewhat 
stiffened  from  age  it  does  not  stretch  as  easily  as  does  a  young  one. 
C0NCLU8ION8.  The  point  of  interest  brought  out  by  these  cases 
13  the  frequency  of  dilatation  of  the  arch  under  the  age  of  fifty 
years  in  non-syphilitic  conditions,  especially  in  chronic  nephritis 
with  hypertension.  In  such  cases  there  were  no  aortas  below  the 
upper  limit  of  normal  diameter  (6  cm.);  three  aortas  at  the  upper 
limit  of  normal;  and  eleven  aortas  definitely  dilated.  This  dila- 
tation may  be  quite  marked — especially  in  the  younger  patients— 
in  seven,  or  50  per  cent.,  of  these  cases  the  diameter  measured  from  t 
7  to  9  cm.,  or  1  to  3  cm.  above  normal.  t> 
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ACRODERMATITIS  CHRONICA  ATROPHICANS:  ITS  STMP- 
TOMATOLOOT  AND  OUON08IS. 


Bt  Fred  Wise,  M.D., 
E.  J.  Snyder,  M.D., 


(Fro, 


ALTHonGH  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  acrodermatitb  chronics 
atrophicans  is  already  voluminous  and  quite  comprehensive,  more 
especially  in  the  German  language,  still  the  incidence  of  a  case 
of  this  type  of  atrophy  of  the  skin  nearly  always  kindles  the  interest 
of  him  who  observes  it;  besides,  rarely  is  a  case  presented  before 
a  body  of  dermatologists  without  exciting  more  or  less  controver- 
sial discussion  as  to  the  nosological  position  of  the  disorder.  This 
statement  applies  chiefly  to  American  dermatologists,  for  our 
European  confreres  seem  to  have  the  relationship  between  this 
and  other  types  of  atrophies  pretty  well  fixed  in  their  minds. 

In  a  previous  essay*  we  presented  a  clinical  and  histological 
study  of  a  case  of  acrodermatitis  chronica  atrophicans  occurring 
in  a  woman,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  who,  aside  from  her  cutaneous 
disorder,  appe(u%d  to  enjoy  normal  health.  This  case  (Mrs.  B.  D.) 
was  peculiar  in  that  it  presented  an  unusual  abundance  of  the 
soft,  doughy,  tumor-like  masses  to  which  Herxheimer'  called 
attention  in  his  second  paper  on  the  subject,  published  in  1905. 
We  attempted  to  show,  in  the  article  dealing  with  the  above-men- 
tioned case,  that  the  clinical  features  of  the  dermatosis  were  suffi- 
ciently well-marked  and  characteristic  to  uphold  the  contentions 
of  Herxheimer  and  Hartmann,"  who  differentiated  this  form  ot 
diffuse  idiopathic  atrophy  of  the  skin  from  the  clinical  types  aldn 

to  it. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  report  a  second  case  of  the 
same  malady  came  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  MacKee  and 
ourselves  in  the  dermatological  department  of  the  Vanderbilt 
clinic.  The  remarkable  and  extensive  changes  which  the  skin  of 
these  patients  exhibit,  coupled  with  an  etiology  as  yet  shrouded 
in  utter  obscurity,  incite  us  to  record  an  additional  case  In  the 
literature. 

'Wise.  Fred..  Acrodennatitu  Chronica  Atroptiiaaiis ;  the  Tranation  from  Infil- 
tration to  Atrophy,  Jour.  Cutan.  Die.,  April.  1914,  zxxii,  No.  2. 

'  Further  ObservationB  on  Acrodermatitis  Chronica  ACrophicaos,  Jour.  CuIjui. 
Dia.,  1905,  xxiii.  p.  241. 

'Ueber  Acrodermatitia  Chronica  Atrophicans.  Arch.  f.  Dermat..  1902,  Ld,  pp. 
67  and  255. 
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The  idiopathic  progressive  atrophies  of  the  skin,  while  resembling 
each  other  in  their  clinical  and  histological  aspects,  have  certain 
distinctive  characters  for  each  type.  Although  it  is  true  that  these 
characters  may  not  always  be  easily  differentiated,  inasmuch  as 
one  type  may  appear  to  merge  into  another,  or  two  or  more  types 
may  occur  tt^ther,  it  is  also  true  that  careful  clinical  observation 
and  study  will  reveal  certain  differences  which,  though  sometimes 
vague,  are  at  other  times  quite  patent,  in  various  types  of  cutaneous 
atrophies  which  at  first  glance  seem  to  be  almost  identical  in  course, 
appearance,  and  evolution. 

Finger  and  Oppenheim,*  in  1910,  published  a  complete  mono- 
graph on  the  subject  of  the  cutaneous  atrophies,  in  which  they 
described,  more  or  less  exhaustively,  most  of  the  dermatoses  in 
which  atrophy  plays  a  part  as  an  essential  symptom. 

They  divided  the  subject  into  two  main  groups,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  better  orientation,  we  will  note  here.  The  first  group  com- 
prised all  those  cutaneous  atrophies  which  are  to  be  differentiated 
from  the  true  progressive,  chronic,  atrophying  dermatitides,  and 
included : 

1.  Congenital  atrophies. 

2.  Strite  and  maculae  distenslae. 

3.  Cutaneous  atrophies  following  nerve  lesions. 

4.  Cutaneous  atrophies  following  chronic  infectious  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

5.  Senile  atrophy  and  atrophy  due  to  exposure  to  heat,  cold, 
winds,  etc.  (element  atrophy). 

6.  Xeroderma  pigmentosum,  blepharochalasis,  kraurosis  vulvEe. 
The   second   large   group   included   the   idiopathic   atrophying 

dennatitides,  with  the  following  sub-groups: 

1 .  Dermatitis  atrophicans  progressiva  idiopathica  chronica 
diffusa. 

2.  Acrodermatitis  chronica  atrophicans. 

3.  D^matitis  atrophicans  maculosa. 

4.  Combinations  of  dermatitis  and  acrodermatitis  atrophicans 
chronica  idiopathica  diffusa,  with  dermatitis  atrophicans  maculosa. 

It  is  with  the  second  of  these  sub-groups,  acrodermatitb  chronica 
atrophicans,  that  this  paper  is  concerned.  This  type  of  diffuse 
progressive  atrophy  of  the  skin  was  first  described  by  Herxheimer 
and  Hartmann'  in  1902.  It  is  an  inflammatory  disease,  usually 
beginning  on  the  backs  of  the  fingers  and  the  feet,  progressing 
very  slowly  and  insidiously  upward;  the  infiammation  gradually 
gives  place  to  infiltration  and  tumor  formation,  which,  in  turn,  is 
succeeded  by  the  characteristic  atrophy.  In  addition  to  the  ter- 
minal atrophy  there  may  also  appear  one  or  more  hard,  fibrous 

'  Die  Hautatrophien,  F.  Deuticke,  Wien  und  Berlin.  1910,  coDtaining  most  of  the 
literature  to  date. 
•Loe.  eit. 
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nodules— "end  products"  of  the  dlseaae^usually  occurring  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  knees  and  elbows.  Pigmentations  and  depig- 
mentations, telangiectases,  desquamation,  cutaneous  hemorr- 
hages, etc.,  also  play  a  part  in  the  symptom-complex.  The  disease 
is  very  chronic  in  its  course,  and  is  usually  free  from  subjective 
symptoms. 

The  chief  diagnostic  points  to  be  considered  in  acrodermatitis 
chronica  atrophicans  are  the  following: 

1.  The  morbid  changes  usually  begin  on  the  backs  of  the  hands 
and  feet  and  slowly  advance  upward  toward  the  knees  and  elbows 
in  a  centripetal  manner.  Hence  the  name  "acrodermatitis,"  from 
the  Greek  "acra,"  extremity. 

2.  They  are  accompanied  by  well-marked  inflammatory  and 
infiltrative  formations,  which  ctdminate  in  atrophy.  This  atrophy 
is  of  the  peculiar  "  wrinkled  cigarette-paper"  type,  to  which  Jadas- 
sohn* applied  the  term  "anetodermie."  The  skin  appears  trans- 
parent, loose,  wrinkled  into  fine  parallel  folds,  has  lost  its  elasticity, 
and  can  be  easily  raised  frOm  the  underlying  tissues.  It  has  a 
silky  or  velvety  feel.  The  color  is  rose  red  or  bluish  red.  The 
subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  is  absent.  The  underlying  veins  and 
tendons  shine  through  the  translucent  skin. 

3.  The  occurrence  of  the  so-called  "ulnar  band,"  to  which 
Herxheimer'  first  called  attention.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of  inflamed 
skin,  running  up  the  forearm  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  usually 
overlying  the  ulnar  bone.  An  analogous  band  may  appear  on 
the  leg.  It  occurs  as  a  more  or  less  circumscribed,  edematous,  or 
infiltrated  band  of  inflamed  skin,  \arjing  in  length  and  breadth. 
In  consistency  it  may  be  soft  and  doughy  or  hard  and  resistant. 
The  color  may  be  a  bright  or  a  dusky  red  or  it  may  be  violaceous. 
The  surface  may  be  tense  or  wrinkled.  It  is  present  during  the 
stage  of  infiltration  and  later  gives  place  to  the  characteristic 
atrophy.  This  ulnar  band  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  acrodermatitis 
chronica  atrophicans.  It  is  present  in  the  patient  who  forms  the 
subject  of  this  report,  and  was  described  in  the  case  reports  of 
Herxheimer  and  Hartmann,*  Bruhns,*  Lehmann,'"  Baum,"  Leven," 
Rusch,"  Hertmanni,"  Finger  and  Oppenheim,'*  Neumann,"  and 
others. 

4.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  acrodermatitis  chronica  atrophicans 
there  appears  to  be  an  area  of  skin  which  seems  to  be  almost 

•Atrophia  maculosa  Cutis,  Zweiler  Kong,  I>eulsch.  dermat.  Ges.,  1891. 

'  Uebcr  idiopathischc  Hsutjitrophie,  Charity  Aouol^n,  1901,  ixv. 
"Ibid.,  InauR.  DLsa.,  LpipzJR.  1902. 

"  Acrodnrmalititi  Chronica  Atrophicaiia,  Arch.  I.  Dermat.,  1903,  Ixiv,  p.  446. 
"  Ibid..  1903,  lnv,  p.  247, 

"Uelier  idiopathiBc-hc  Hautatrophie  und  Si-lerodermie,  D^iinal.  Zeitsch..  1906 
riii,  p.  749. 
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immune  from  the  advances  of  the  malady.  It  consists,  roughly 
speaking,  of  a  triangle  of  the  integument  surrounding  the  genitals, 
bounded  above  by  Poupart's  ligament  and  at  the  sides  by  the 
anterior  and  inner  aspects  of  the  upper  third  of  the  thighs.  Such 
an  area  of  non-affected  skin  is  illustrated  in  the  photograph  accom- 
panying our  paper." 

These  four  diagnostic  points  are  by  no  means  constant  factors 
in  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease;  indeed,  they  rarely  occur 
simultaneously  in  the  same  patient.  The  morbid  changes  which 
the  integument  undergoes  are  manifested  by  a  slow,  but  never- 
theless constant  and  progressive  alteration  in  the  disease  picture; 
these  changes  begin  with  an  edema  and  infiammation,  after  which 
follow  the  infiltration  and  the  terminal  atrophy.  Each  of  the 
various  pathological  phases  of  the  disease — inflanomation,  infil- 
tration, atrophy— may  involve  a  period  of  months  or  years  in 
their  evolution  and  development.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
patients  have  presented  themselves  for  treatment  or  observation 
in  whom  the  disease  has  existed  anywhere  from  a  few  weeks  . 
(Herxheimer  and  Hartmann)  to  a  great  many  years  (forty  years  in 
Wise's  case).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  given  case  may 
present  only  one  or  two  of  the  characteristic  points  mentioned 
above,  the  other  features  having  long  since  disappeared.  The 
peculiar  "ulnar  band,"  for  example,  may  persist  for  a  certain 
number  of  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  without  ever  having 
come  under  the  physician's  observation.  Many  of  the  reported 
cases  have  presented  themselves  long  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
active  morbid  changes,  and  in  whom  the  terminal  atrophy  and 
anetodermia  are  the  only  characteristic  remaining  features  of  the 
dermatosis. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  most 
astute  diagnostician  to  recognize  the  malady  in  its  earlier  stages. 
A  chronic  edema  and  inflammation  of  the  backs  of  the  hands,  or 
of  the  feet,  persisting  for  a  number  of  months  without  subjective 
disturbances,  may  be  interpreted  in  a  number  of  different  ways; 
not  until  the  advent  of  infiltrative  lesions,  accompanied  by  or 
culminating  in  atrophy  of  the  affected  integument,  is  there  a 
likelihood  that  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  would  be  recognized. 
Thus,  Ehrmann'^  and  Weidenfeid'*  have  reported  instances  in 
which  the  disease  was  ushered  in  by  acute  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  integument,  resembling  lymphangitis  and  erysipelas. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  formulate  a  rational  symp- 
tom-complex of  acrodermatitis  chronica  atrophicans  it  is  necessary 
to  study  and  compare  a  number  of  cases  presenting  the  various 
evolutionary  phases  or  cycles  of  the  disease,  its  localization,  areas 
of  predilection,  mode  of  progression  and  termination. 

"  Jour.  Cutan.  Dig..  April,  1914. 

"  Ausgedehnt*  idiopathischc  Hsutatrophie,  Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  1909. 

"  Atrophia  cutis  idiopathica.  Wien.  dcnnat,  Gea.,  November,  1909.-  t 
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Shortly  after  the  completion  of  our  studies  of  the  case  of  Mrs. 
B.  D.  {be.  dt.)  there  appeared  at  Professor  Fordyce's  clinic  a 
second  case  (Mrs.  H.  L.)  of  acrodermatitb  chronica  atrophicans, 
also  in  a  middle-aged  woman.    This  patient  was  presented  by  Dr. 
MacKee  before  the  New  York  Dermatological  Society  at  its 
October,  1913,  meeting.*    A  brief  report  of  the  case  was  subse- 
quently  published.*'     The   preliminary   routine   examination    of 
this  patient  disclosed   the  inter- 
esting fact  that  her  blood  showed 
a  positive  Wassermann  reaction 
and   that  a  marked    glycosuria 
was  present.     She  had,  however, 
neither    cutaneous    nor    visceral 
symptoms    referable    to    either 
syphilis  or  diabetes  at  the  time 
she  came  under  our  observation. 
The    marked   resemblance    in 
the  appearance  of  this  patient  to 
that  of  our  first  case  was  strik- 
ing; the  clinical  picture  which  her 
skin  presented  possessed  so  many 
points  of  similarity   to    that   of 
our  first  patient  that  one  might 
be  almost  justified  in  saying  that 
the  one  description  may  apply  to 
both  cases  if  we  except  the  tumor- 
like,  infiltrative  masses  which  ap- 
peared on  the  thighs  of  our  first 
patient.     In   addition,   however, 
the  second  patient  interested  us 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
"ulnar  band,"  mentioned  above 
as  being  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  dermatosis   from 
which  she  was  suffering. 

Case.— Mrs.  H.  L.,  aged  fifty- 
four  years;  married  at  nineteen. 
She  was  bom  in  Stockholm  and 
came  tothis  country  when  twenty- 
five.  Her  family  history  was  negative.  She  was  the  only  member 
of  the  family  afSicted  with  a  skin  disease. 

Personal  History.  Her  first  child  was  bom  within  a  year  after 
marriage.  Then  followed  five  successive  normal  pregnancies;  of 
these,  two  resulted  in  the  birth  of  healthy  children,  while  three  child- 

»  MacKee,  Case  DemonBtration  for  Dr.  Fordyce,  Jour.  Cutan.   Dia.,  Februarj, 
1!)14,  ixiii.  No.  2,  p.  143. 
!i  Jour.  Cutan  Dis.,  February,  1B14. 


Fig.  1,  —  Showing  aiietodennia  of 
thiiths  and  knePB,  aclerodenna-Uke  ap- 
pearance at  legs  and  ulceration  around 
ankles.    (Patient.  Mrs.  H.  L.) 
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ren  were  said  to  have  died  at  birth ;  the  cause  of  the  deaths  was 
not  ascertainable.  She  had  had  no  miscarriagea.  Three  of  her 
offspring  are  living  and  said  to  be  healthy.  The  husband  is  living 
and  apparently  in  norma}  health.  Twenty  years  ago  she  had  an 
attack  of  gall-stone  colic,  accompanied  by  severe  gastro-intestinal 
disturbances.  Fourteen  years  ago  she  was  treated  for  a  severe 
attack  of  jamidice  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  No  opera- 
tion was  performed.  A  little  over  two  years  ago  she  had  an  attack 
of  pneumonia;  since  that  time  she  has  been  afflicted  with  periodic 


Fio.  2. — Showing  " 


attacks  of  asthma,  bronchitis,  and  articular  rheumatism.  Shortly 
after  her  recovery  from  pneumonia  examination  of  the  urine 
revealed  the  presence  of  glycosm-ia.  Menstruation  ceased  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight. 

Physical  Examination.  The  patient  is  a  tall,  heavy-framed, 
obese  woman,  weighing  over  200  pounds.  Examination  of  the 
thoracic  viscera  (performed  by  Dr.  Kent)  revealed  the  presence 
of  a  rather  severe  bronchitis  and  asthma.  The  abdominal  viscera 
were  impalpable,  due  to  the  woman's  obesity.    The  blood  picture 
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was  normal.  The  Wasaermann  test  {performed  by  Dr.  Jagle] 
was  positive/  The  urine,  examined  on  several  occasions,  presented 
varying  small  quantities  of  albumin  and  sugar.  The  patient  has 
a  florid  complexion  and  her  general  health  is  fair.  The  hair,  teeth, 
and  nails  are  normal. 

The  cutaneous  changes  began  about  twelve  years  ago.    They 
were  ushered  in  by  the  appearance  of  reddened,  inflamed,  and 
edematous,  slightly  elevated,  circular  and  oval  patches  of  skin 
over  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the 
feet  and  on  the  anterior  portions 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  legs, 
just  above  the  ankles.    There 
was    a    moderate    amount   of 
scaling.      Itching    was    slight. 
Similar    inflamed    areas    soon 
made  their  appearance  on  the 
upper  half  of  the  legs  and  on 
the    thighs;    these    graduallj' 
coalesced  and  spread  upward, 
toward    the   groins    and    but- 
tocks,    until     practically     the 
entire  integument  of  both  lower 
extremities  and   buttocks  was 
involved  in  the  process.    These 
areas  of    inflammation,  there- 
fore,  began  to  appear  at  the 
distal  portions  of  the  extrem- 
ities and,  by  their  coalescence, 
spread  centripetally  toward  the 
trunk.     The  process  seemed  to 
be  arrested  a  few  inches  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  anteriorly, 
thus  leaving  a  triangular  por- 
tion  of  the   upper  and    inner 
aspects  of  the  thighs  free  of 
the  disease.    After  persisting. 
'"mL.'^^P      f*"   ^^    indefinite    number  of 
months,  in    the    form  of  red, 
swollen,  and  inflamed  patches, 
these    areas   would    assume   a   purplish   or   violaceous   hue,   be- 
coming   more   or    less    resistant    to   the    touch,    and    somewhat 
elevated  above  the   as  yet   unchanged   surrounding  integument. 
By  the  time  that  fusion  of  the  patches  had  occurred  the  affected 
skin  had  assumed  a  dark-red,  purplish  hue,  had  become  glossy, 
parch] nent-l  ike,  wrinkled,  and  dr\',  especially  around  the  knees 
and  ankles.     After  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  \ears  (the  patient's 
narrative  was  very  indefinite),  the  skin  around  the  ankles  and 
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over  the  shins  changed  to  a  yellowish  tint  and  became  hardened 
and  bound  down  over  the  underlying  tissues,  while  the  skin  around 
the  knees,  on  the  contrary, ' became  loose,  folded,  and  flaccid.  At 
the  same  time  the  superfcial  veins  and  tendons  began  to  shine 
through  the  skin.  Around  the  knee-joints,  on  the  calves  of  the 
legs  and  on  the  thighs  and  buttocks,  the  skin  became  at  first 
reddish  pink,  thenyarker  red,  finally  assuming  a  purplish  and 
violaceous  hue;  this  discoloration  and  accompanying  change  in 


the  texture  of  the  skin  gradually  extended  upward  until  it  reached 
nearlj-  to  the  waist  line  at  the  sides  and  on  the  back.  About  two 
years  ago  an  ill-defined  patch  of  inflammatory  redness  made  its 
appearance  on  the  dorsum  of  the  right  hand,  followed  soon  after 
by  a  sImQar  patch  on  the  left  hand.  Since  then  the  same  changes 
appeared  on  the  ulnar  aspect  of  the  right  forearm,  running  toward 
the  elbow  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  band  or  strip.  This  ulnar  band 
seems  to  have  developed  during  the  last  few  months.  On  the  lower 
extremities  the  process  appears  to  have  come  to  a  standstill.    Now 
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and  then  small  ulcers  would  appear  on  the  legs  and  feet  as  a  result 
of  scratching  and  infection.  The  pruritus  has  always  been  moderate 
in  severity. 

Examination.  The  affected  portions  of  the  integument  were 
distinctly  atrophic.  The  appearance,  however,  of  the  various 
areas  o!  atrophic  skin  was  by  no  means  a  uniform  one.  On  the 
dorsum  of  the  feet,  around  the  ankles  and  over  the  tibife,  the  skin 
was  waxy,  glistening,  smooth,  yellowish,  and  "  bound  down"  over 
the  underlying  tissues.  To  the  touch  it  was  hard  and  resistant, 
resembling  the  condition  seen  in  ordinary  sclerodermia.    Over  the 


calves  of  the  legs,  on  the  thighs  and  buttocks,  and  in  the  wpliteal 
spaces  the  integument  was  thin,  more  or  less  wrinkled,  flaccid, 
reddish  pink  in  color  and  transparent,  permitting  the  underlying 
veins  to  shine  through  as  tortuous,  blue  strands,  varying  in  width 
and  in  prominence.  Around  the  knee-joints  the  skin  seemed  to  be 
redundant,  hanging  in  loose  folds  with  the  patient  in  the  erect 
position;  the  surface  showed  a  fine,  parallel  wrinkling,  giving  to 
it  a  characteristic  silky  appearance;  the  color  was  rose  red;  to 
the  palpating  finger  the  skin  gave  a  velvety  impression,  as  though 
it  were  loosely  distended  with  air  or  water.  When  a  fold  was  lifted 
bet.veen  the  fingers  and  then  released  an  utter  lack  of  resiliency 
was  manifested.  The  entire  integument  of  the  lower  extremities 
and  the  buttocks  was  implicated  in  this  atrophic  process,  with 
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the  exception  of  a  small  triangular  area  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
thighs,  just  below  the  groins.  The  upper  limiting  border  of  the 
process  showed  a'  somewhat  abrupt  line  of  demarcation. 

On  the  buttocks  and  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of 
the  thighs  there  were  twenty-five  to  thirty  small,  rounded,  slightly 
elevated  subcutaneous  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  lentil  to 
that  of  a  pea.  They  were  barely  visible,  their  color  differing  but 
little  from  that  of  the  surrounding  inte||;ument;  but  on  palpation 
they  could  be  made  out  without  difficulty,  on  account  of  their 
fleshj',  semisolid  consistence. 


Fra.  6. — Showins  HimilBr  eh&ngM  as  in  Fig.  6.  but  vrith  advatii^ed  atrophy  of  the 


The  backs  of  the  hands  presented  a  smooth,  translucent,  atrophic 
skin,  with  numerous  dark-brown  lentigines  and  tortuous  veins 
underneath,  which,  together  with  the  tendons,  shone  through  the 
integument. 

Over  the  ulnar  aspect  of  the  right  forearm  a  well-defined,  partly 
erythematous  and  partly  pale,  atrophic  band  of  skin  was  present, 
extending  from  the  dors^  surface  of  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small,  atrophic  patch  half-way  between  the 
wrist  and  elbow  this  area  was  rose  red  in  color,  smooth,  glistening, 
somewhat  translucent,  and  showing  a  tendency  to  become  bound 
down  to  the  underlying  tissues.  There  was  no  palpable  infiltration. 
At  the  elbow,  with  the  arm  fully  extended,  the  characteristic 
"cigarette-paper  wrinkling"  was  present.    Here  the  skin  resembled 
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the  appearances  described  as  being  present  around  the  knee-joint: 
the  integument  was  loose,  pink,  wrinkled,  flaccid,  and  appeared 
to  be  redundant.  The  edges  of  this  atrophic  band  merged  gradually 
with  the  normal  skin  of  the  forearm,  showing  only  an  indefinite 
line  of  demarcation  between  healthy  and  diseased  skin. 

There  was  complete  absence  of  hair  follicles  and  glandular 
orifices  in  the  diseased  areas,  lending  to  the  skin  the  peculiar 
"naked"  appearance  char/icteristic  of  diffuse  atrophies. 

The  appendages  of  the  skin  were  normal,  as  were  also  the  visible 
mucous  membranes.  Dentition  was  normal.  There  was  no  adeno- 
pathy. 

The  patient's  urine  was  examined  frequently,  and  uuder  a 
moderately  restricted  diet  it  remained  free  from  the  abnormal 
constituents  which  it  contained  when  she  first  entered  the  elinic. 

HiSTOPATHOLOGY.  Scctions  for  histological  study  were  removed 
from  the  skin  of  the  lower  third  of  the  flexor  surface  of  the  thi^, 
above  the  popliteal  space.  One  large  piece  of  skin,  together  with 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  was  excised  under  1  per  cent,  cocain 
solution.  It  consisted  of  a  small  nodule  with  its  surrounding  atro- 
phic integument.  The  tissue  was  fixed  in  10  per  cent,  formalin 
solution,  dehydrated  in  alcohol  and  acetone,  imbedded  and  cut 
in  paraffin.  The  sections  were  stained  with  hematoxjlin-eosin, 
polychrome-methylene  blue,  Weigert's  elastic-tissue  stain,  Hansen's 
stain,  and  hematox>'I in-orange  G. 

Two  distinct  varieties  of  pathological  changes  were  readily  demon- 
strable— namely,  atrophy  and  fibrosis.  One  merged  into  the 
other,  some  areas  showing  advanced  fibrosis,  while  in  others  the 
atrophy  was  the  predominating  feature.  In  the  latter  there  were 
small  areas  of  round-cell  infiltrations,  the  remnants  of  the  hyper- 
trophic stage  of  the  dermatosis. 

In  the  stratum  corneum  there  was  a  marked  hyperkeratosis, 
manifesting  itself  by  the  laminated  arrangement  and  the  distinct 
separation  of  the  horny  layer.  The  stratum  lucidum  was  pooriy 
defined,  being  absent  in  many  places.  The  stratum  graniUosum 
consisted  of  two  or  three  layers  of  cells,  a  lai^e  number  of  which 
showed  distinct  vacuolization;  many  nuclei  appeared  intact, 
resisting  the  keratohyalin  degeneration.  The  stratum  spinulosum 
was  attenuated,  and  here,  also,  many  cells  showed  vacuolization. 
The  intercellular  spaces  were  much  narrowed,  the  cell  walls  Ijing 
almost  adjacent  to  each  other.  Marked  degeneration  was  manifest, 
some  of  the  nuclei  failing  to  take  the  stain.  The  basal-cell  layer, 
while  intact  in  some  places,  had  in  many  areas  lost  its  columnar 
shape  and  regular  arrangement,  the  protoplasm  showing  extensive 
cloudy  swelling.  There  was  a  total  loss  of  interpapillarj'  pegs, 
the  junction  between  epithelium  and  derma  appearing  almost  as 
a  straight  line. 

In  the  pars  papillaris  of  the  corium  there  was  a  total  absence  of 
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papiltee  and  marked  degeneration  of  the  collagen,  the  few  remaining 
degenerated  fibers  showing  a  fine  fibrillation,  the  fibers  being 
widely  separated  and  edematous.  Scattered  throughout  this  area 
were  seen  small  mononuclear  lymphocytes,  together  with  many 
plasma  cells.  The  bloodvessels  showed  distinct  endothelial  pro- 
liferation, the  walls  of  the  smaller  ones  being  markedly  thickened. 
The  infiltration  was  not  more  pronounced  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bloodvessels  than  elsewhere.  There  was  complete  absence  of 
elastic  tissue  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  pars  papillaris;  lower 
down  a  few  fine  fibers,  showing  multiple  fractures,  were  still  present. 

In  the  pare  reticularis  the  collagenous  material  was  almost 
entirely  replaced  by  edematous  fibrous  tissue,  the  small-cell  infil- 
tration being  less  pronounced  than  in  the  pars  papillaris.  This 
region  showed  areas  of  fibrous  tis.sue  arranged  in  a  roughly  stellate 
manner,  around  a  tiny  central  fibrous  nodule.  Here  and  there 
were  seen  a  few  areas  of  circumscribed  cellular  infiltrations,  con- 
sisting of  lymphocytic  aijd  plasma  cells,  together,  with  a  few  fibro- 
blasts. Marked  endothelial  and  perithelial  proliferation  was  seen 
in  some  of  the  bloodvessels  in  these  infiltrated  areas  as  well  as 
dilatation  of  the  lymph  spaces.  The  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  were 
thickened,  some  of  their  lumina  being  totally  obliterated. 

There  was  a  total  absence  of  hair  follicles  and  sebaceous  glands, 
while  the  remaining  coil  glands  showed  marked  degeneration,  the 
epithelium  being  absent  in  a  large  number  of  them.  A  considerable 
cellular  infiltration  was  present  around  the  coil  glands,  composed 
of  plasma  cells  and  lymphocytes.  The  arrectores  muscles  were 
few  in  number  and  showed  extensive  cloudy  swelling  and  atrophy. 
The  elastic  tissue  was  markedly  reduced  throughout,  the  still 
remaining  fibers  being'  very  fine,  showing  multiple  fractures  and 
cloudy  swelling.  The  subcutaneous  fat  was  present  in  normal 
amount. 

This  histological  picture  is  almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  microscopic  appearances  of  the  sections  obtained 
from  this  type  of  atrophy,  as  recorded  in  the  literature.  It  is 
practically  identical  with  the  findings  recorded  in  our  first  patient, 
with  this  exception:  In  Case  1  we  examined  sections  showing  three 
stages  of  the  disease ~ namely,  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  fibrosis; 
ia  Case  2,  the  hypertrophic  or  infiltrative  stage  of  the  malady 
having  run  its  course,  we  have  left  only  the  final  atrophy  and 
fibrosis.  Evidences  of  the  preexisting  hypertrophic  stage  were, 
however,  manifested  also  in  our  second  patient  by  the  presence  of 
the  small  areas  of  round-cell  infiltrations  as  described  above. 

Clinical  Con8IDER.\ti(>n».  If  we  c-ompare  the  dermatoses 
presented  by  our  two  patients  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  we 
are  at  once  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  hypertrophic  lesions, 
which  comprised  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Case  1,  were  so 
few  and  scattered  in  our  HecDnd  case  that  they  may  have  passed 
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by  unnoticed  had  they  not  been  sought  for.  Such  a  circumstance 
adds  added  emphasis  to  what  has  already  been  pointed  out — name!}', 
that  the  disease  presents  totally  difFerent  types  of  lesions,  depend- 
ing upon  its  evolutionary  states  or  cycles  of  development.  In 
our  second  patient  the  transition  from  hvpertrophy  to  atrophy 
and  anetodermia  was  probably  a  much  more  rapid  process  than  in 
the  patient  we  described  in  our  first  report.  The  existence  of  the 
hypertrophic  lesions  in  Case  2,  small  and  inconspicuous  though 
they  may  be,  again  supports  the  contentions  of  Herxheimer  and 
Hartmann,  who  declare  that  the  atrophic  phenomena  are,  at  some 
time  or  other  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  preceded  by  infiltrative 
lesions.  On  section  these  infiltrations  show  characteristic  cell 
aggregations  of  lymphocytes  and  plasma  cells.  They  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  peculiar  fibrous  nodules,  which  occur  in 
the  final  stages  of  some  eases  of  acrodermatitis  chronica  atrophicans 
(Ketron"). 

The  occurrence  of  sclerodermia-like  SiTeas  on  the  lower  extre- 
mities of  many  cases  of  the  disease  is  a  subject  which  has  aroused 
much  interest  among  those  who  have  studied  this  dermatosis. 
Numerous  instances  have  been  recorded  (Finger  and  Oppenheim," 
Herxheimer,"  Arndt,"  Heuck,"  Kin^bury,"  Kanoky  and  Sutton,** 
and  many  others).  In  nearly  all  long-standing  cases  of  the  disease 
we  are  confronted  with  two  types  of  atrophy,  which,  clinically,  are 
diametrically  opposite  in  appearance.  The  skin  of  the  knees,  for 
example,  presents  the  picture  of  a  rose-red,  flaccid,  wrinkled  and 
folded,  translucent  and  velvety  type  of  atrophy — ^the  anetodermia 
of  Jadassohn.  The  dorsum  of  the  feet  and  the  lower  legs,  on  the 
contrary,  are  covered  by  an  envelope  of  skin  which  is  hard,  tense 
and  drawn,  bound  down,  somewhat  opaque,  waxy  or  pale  yellow, 
smooth  and  glistening — a  sclerodermia-like  form  of  atrophy.  In 
the  first  type  the  redundant  skin  may  be  readily  lifted  between  the 
fingers;  in  the  second  the  tense  skin  cannot  even  be  grasped  between 
the  fingers  or  lifted  from  the  underlying  tissues.  As  Finger  has 
pointed  out,  the  occurrence  of  these  sclerodermia-like  areas  in 
acrodermatitis  chronica  atrophicans  has  been  the  cause  of  frequent 
errors  in  diagnosis,  many  of  the  cases  having  been  relegated  to  the 
selerodermia  group  of  dermatoses  (Jakobson,"  for  example). 

"With  regard  to  the  relationship  existing  between  anetodermia 

"  DemiBtitis  AtrophicanB,  with  Report  of  b,  Caae  showing  Fibroid  FoniutioDB, 
Urol,  and  Cutan.  Rev.,  1913.  i,  p.  286. 
"  Loc.  cit.  "  Loc.  cit. 

"  Verb.  d.  X  Kone.  deutsch.  Dermat.  Gea.,  1908,  p.  351. 
"  Acrodennatilis  Chronica  Atiophicans  eum  Sclerodannia,  Ikon.  Dermat..  1007, 

"  Acrodermatitis  Chronica  Atrophicans  with  Selerodermia,  Jour.  Cutan.  Dis., 
September,  1907. 

»  Jour.  Cutan.  DiB.,  1909,  ixvii,  666. 

"  Berlin,  dermat.  Gcs.,  1906,  v;   Dermat.  Zeitach.,  1906,  liii,  p.  873. 
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and  scleroderinia,"  says  Finger,**  "we  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  certain  group  of  cases,  the  so-called  morphea 
of  French  and  English  authors,  give  the  impression  of  being  transi- 
tional stages  between  the  two  diseases.  It  wouldbe  necessary  to 
demonstrate  a  more  intimate  relationship  between  these  two 
processes  to  convince  me  that  anetodermia  and  sclerodermia  may 
exist  conjointly  in  the  same  individual.  Their  simultaneous 
occurrence  would  point  to  a  common  etiology.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  We  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  diagnosis  of 
sclerodermia  has  been  made  erroneously  with  reference  to  the 
infiltrated  lesions  of  acrodermatitis  chronica  atrophicans  as  well 
as  the  tense  forms  of  atrophy  which  occur  in  the  course  of  diffuse 
anetodermia  in  those  areas  in  thich  the  skin  is  naturally  ("physio- 
logically") more  or  less  tense  and  drawn — namely,  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  and  the  lower  leg,  anteriorly.  After  a  thorough  perusal 
of  the  literature,  I  am  unable  to  convince  myself  that  a  combina- 
tion  of  the  two  forms  of  tissue  changes  may  coexist;  and  if  such  a 
case  does  occur,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  an  etiological  factor 
is  common  to  both,  or  whether  we  are  dealing  merely  with  a  coin- 
cidental appearance  of  two  unrelated  dermatoses  .  .  .  Taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  all  of  the  so-called  atrophies  begin  with 
inflammatory  phenomena,  it  would  seem  wiser  not  to  employ  the 
term  "atrophies,"  but  rather  "atrophying  dermatitides,"  to 
designate  the  two  groups — namely,  (1)  anetodermias;  dermatitides 
culminating  in  flaccid  atroph>';  (2)  dermatitides  culminating  in 
tense  atrophy," 

R6na,*'  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  look  upon  the  tense,  bound- 
down,  atrophic  areas  in  acrodermatitis  chronica  atrophicans  as 
being  a  true  sclerodermia.  In  a  discussion  on  the  chronic  atrophying 
dermatitides,  he  states:  "To  what  extent  sclerodermia  and  acro- 
dermatitb  atrophicans  are  inter-related,  is  a  question  which  can 
be  decided  only  after  much  further  study,  especially  with  relation 
to  etiology.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
same  pathogenic  factor  may  give  rise  to  the  cutaneous  changes 
resulting  in  typical  sclerodermia,  as  well  as  typical  acrodermatitis, 
for  twelve  cases  have  already  (1908)  been  recorded  in  which  the 
two  diseases  occurred  simultaneously  in  the  same  individual." 

Oppenheim"  presented  a  patient  with  the  sclerodermia-like  areas 
on  the  lower  legs,  before  the  Xth  Congress  of  the  German  Der- 
matolc^cal  Society.  He  excised  a  piece  of  skin  from  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  in  an  area  which  presented  the  transition  from  the 
dense,  yellowish  to  the  soft,  wrinkled  and  reddish  integument; 

"Die  HautKttophieD  (Atrophia  difFuas,  Aaetodermie,  Atrophia  maculosa)  und 
deren  Verhoeltois  lur  Slilerodennie,  XVI  iDtemst.  Coag.  Med.,  Budapest,  191Q. 

"  Acrodermatitia  Chronieo  Atrophicans,  Verb.  d.  X  Kong.  Deutach.  dermat. 
Ges.,  1908. 

"  Vehr.  d,  X  Kong.  Deutsch.  dermat.  Get,  1908. 
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that  is,  a  section  in  which  two  coexisting  morbid  pnxwsses  were 
manifest  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  histological  examination  of  the  transitional  portion  of  thb 
section  presented  the  following  changes:  absence  of  papillee;  at- 
tenuation of  the  epithelium  over  the  atrophic  area;  almost  normal 
epithelium  over  the  thickened  area.  The  connective  tissue  of  the 
cutis  was  rather  dense  in  the  upper  portions;  the  bloodvessels  in 
the  atrophic  area  were  dilated,  showed  only  moderate  infiltration, 
their  walls  being  but  slightly  altered;  in  the  thickened  portion 
there  was  much  greater  infiltration  and  no  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

The  chief  changes  affected  the  elastic  tissue.  In  the  atrophic 
portion  this  was  totally  absent  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  cutis, 
but  in  other  areas  there  were  small  islands  of  elastic  fibers  which 
showed  structural  changes;  they  were  thickened,  clumped,  failed 
to  take  the  elacin  stain,  but  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis,  thej- 
appeared  to  be  normal.  In  the  thickened  portion  the  elastic 
fibers  in  the  cutis  were  preserved  up  to  the  epithelial  border;  they 
were  delicate,  tortuous  and  wavy,  and  took  the  stain  in  a  normal 
manner;  there  was  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  areas 
in  which  the  elastic  fibers  were  present  and  in  which  they  were 
absent. 

"The  significance  of  these  histological  findings  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  scar-like  tissue,  which  may  develop,  as  the  result 
of  secondary  influences,  from  the  atrophic  tissue.  We  cannot 
regard  these  areas  in  the  light  of  a  sclerodermia  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  increase  in  collagen,  absence  of  papillee,  and  lack  of 
bloodvessel  changes;  nor  can  we  regard  it  as  an  atrophic  stage,  on 
account  of  the  preservation  of  the  elastica  and  because  the  clinical 
picture  is  strongly  against  such  an  assumption." 

Evidently  the  question  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  sclerodermia- 
like  areas  in  acrodermatitis  atrophicans  will  eventually  be  deter- 
mined by  further  laboratory  investigation.  For  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  those  observers  who  look  upon  them  as  being  ordinary 
sclerodermia,  base  their  opinion  on  clinical  grounds  alone. 

The  "  ulnar  band"  and  its  analogue  on  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  disease  that  it  must  be  considered  an  important 
diagnostic  factor  in  the  differentiation  of  acrodermatitis  atrophi- 
cans from  other  forms  of  diffuse  cutaneous  atrophies.  Its  absence, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  is  of  little  diagnostic  significance, 
while  its  presence  is  a  strongly  corroborative  symptom  of  the 
disease.  Hertmanni"  alone  presented  a  series  of  seven  consecu- 
tive cases  from  his  clinic,  in  each  of  which  the  ulnar  band  was  a 
prominent  symptom. 

As  to  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  nothing  is  known  definitely. 

"  AcrodOTmatitis  Chronica  AtrophicaDa,  Verb,  d.  X  Kong.  Deutich.  dcrmat.  Gea., 
1908. 
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Oppenheim**  thinks  it  may  be  partly  due  to  intra-uterine  pressure. 
A  nervous  origin,  a  tuberculous  origin,  and  disturbances  of  inter- 
nal secretions  have  all  been  considered  by  many  authors.  The 
existence  of  a  transient  glycosuria  in  our  patient  is  probably  an 
unrelated  phenomenon,  as  the  cutaneous  changes  began  about 
ten  years  before  any  abnormal  constituents  in  the  urine  were 
discovered.  The  patient  gave  a  positive  Wassermann  test,  but 
no  other  evidences  of  syphilis  were  discoverable.  The  coexistence 
of  the  disease  with  syphilis  has  been  recorded  on  several  occasions 
(Fordyce,"  Grosz").  No  definite  conclusions  can,  of  course,  be 
drawn  from  such  isolated  instances. 

The  prognosis  as  to  life  is  good.  The  disease  is  usually  free  of 
all  subjective  sensations,  barring  occasional  itching,  which  is 
readily  relieved  by  ordinary  antipruritic  applications.  The  majority 
of  the  patients  seem  to  enjoy  ordinary  good  health.  The  disease 
does  not  seem  to  shorten  life,  nor  does  it  seem  to  make  its  victim 
more  susceptible  to  intercurrent  affections. 

The  treatment  is  purely  palliative.  In  the  early  stages  the 
application  of  dry  heat,  combined  with  injections  of  fibrolysin, 
are  said  to  have  given  promising  results.  Patients  suffering  with 
pruritus  and  ulcerations  on  ihe  legs,  occurring  as  the  result  of 
malnutrition  of  the  tissues,  are  treated  by  ordinary  remedies,  with 
good  results.  Arsenic  and  thyroid  gland  have  been  employed 
empirically. 

Conclusion.  We  have,  in  acrodermatitis  chronica  atrophicans 
a  distinct  clinical  variety  of  diffuse,  progressive,  atrophying  der- 
matitis, possessing  certain  characteristic  and  more  or  less  con- 
stant features,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  differentiated  from 
similar  cutaneous  pictures.  These  features  are:  (1)  The  presence 
of  early  inflammatory  and  infiltrating  lesions,  preceding  or  occur- 
ring together  with  atrophic  changes;  (2)  the  first  evidences  of  the 
malady  appearing  usually  on  the  hands  and  feet  and  progressing 
centripetally  toward  the  trunk  in  an  exceedingly  slow  and  insidious 
manner;  (3)  the  occurrence  of  the  ulnar  band  or  its  analogue  on 
the  calf  of  the  leg;  (4)  the  relatively  "immune  area"  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament;  (5)  the  anetodermia,  most  pronounced  around  the 
knees  and  elbows. 

We  extend  our  thanks  to  the  staff  of  the  dermatological  clinic 
for  its  kindness  in  preparing  sections,  photographs,  and  photo- 
micrographs of  our  case;  and  for  the  privelege  of  making  use  of 
the  material  from  hb  clinic,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Prof.  J.  A. 
Fordyce. 

>*  Etioloc  of  AcrodcnnatitiB  Chronica  AtrophicanB,  Wion.  kliD.  Woch..  1912, 
iiv.  p.  367. 

*  Symmetrical  Cutnnoous  Atrophy  with  the  Coinddent  DevelopmcDt  of  Syphilis, 
JouT.  CutAD.  Dis.,  1904,  xxii,  p.  155. 

"  Atrophia  maculoes  auf  dem  Boden  luetisober  EffioresienBen,  Wien.  dennat. 
Gea.,  Febnuty.  1908. 
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THE  SEQDEHCE  OF  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  CHANOES  IN 

ACDTE  APPENDICITIS  AND  APPENDICULAR 

PERITONITIS. 

By  E.  MacD.  Stanton,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 


The  study  upon  which  this  paper  ia  based  was  originally  under- 
taken with  the  idea  of  tracing  the  progress  of  the  processes  of 
inflammation  and  repair  in  cases  of  acute  appendicitis  both  as 
regards  the  primary  appendicular  inflammation  and  the  compHcat- 
ing  peritonitis.  During  the  course  of  the  study  I  have  examined 
microscopically  539  appendices  removed  during  or  within  ten  days 
following  an  acute  attack,  and  I  have  studied  the  gross  pathology 
as  found  at  operation  in  more  than  fifteen  hundred  cases  of  appendi- 
citis. In  every  instance  the  pathological  data  has  been  classified 
especially  with  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  previous 
to  the  time  of  the  observation  of  the  pathological  conditions.  As 
regards  the  appendicitis  itself,  the  time  was  figured  from  the  first 
onset  of  symptoms  while  as  regards  *the  more  extensive  peritoneal 
involvements  it  was  found  necessary  to  determine  not  only  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  attack  but  also  approximately  the  time 
of  occurrance  of  any  exacerbations  of  peritoneal  symptoms. 

When  the  lesions  are  studied  in  this  way  in  a  sufficiently  large 
series  of  cases  the  progress  of  the  processes  of  mflammatioo  and 
repair  can  be  readily  traced.  Furthermore,  it  is  appuent  that 
most  of  the  so-called  varieties  of  acute  appendicitis  represent  only 
different  stages  of  development  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and 
in  spite  of  minor  variations  in  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the 
destructive  process  there  is  found  to  exist  a.  striking  general  similar- 
ity in  the  fundamental  pathological  changes  as  they  occur  at  each 
of  the  succeeding  periods  following  the  onset  of  symptoms.'  In 
fact,  if  we  stop  viewing  the  appendices  removed  at  operation  as 
museum  curiosities  and  study  them  as  examples  of  a  disease  process, 
grouping  them  according  to  the  day  of  the  disease  in  which  they  are 
removed,  it  is  surprising  how  fundamentally  alike  are  the  specimens 
removed  during  each  succeeding  day  of  the  attack. 

'  We  frequently  hear  statementB  to  the  effect  that  in  appendicitis  it  is  oft«i  im- 
poaaibie  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  Irom  the  clinical  Bymptoms  ibe 
pathology  exiating  in  ttie  abdumen.  Tliis  is  true  as  regards  diagnosea  based  on  the 
pbyaical  lindings  alone,  but  it  should  not  be  true  aa  regards  diagnoses  based  on  the 
physical  lindingH  plus  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  each  day  oF  Ibe 
disease.  Given  the  date  of  the  onset  of  attack,  the  lime  of  any  acute  eiacerbalion 
of  peritoucal  symptoms,  if  such  there  has  been,  ahd  the  pliyaicial  findings  as  regardd 
the  extent  of  abdominal  rigidity,  aod  one  should  be  able  to  predict  the  patholcgl' 
with  aa  accuraigr  not  surpassed  in  any  other  intra-abdominal  condition  with  whith 
I  am  familiar. 
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Even  more  uniform  13  the  sequence  of  changes  in  the  complicating 
peritonitis,  for  if  peritonitis  be  studied  as  a  disease  process  it  will 
be  found  t^at  as  regards  any  given  area  of  involvement  the  lesions, 
of  say  eighteen  hours'  duration,  present  certain  fundamental  features 
which  are  essentially  similar  in  each  case.  Likewise  forty-eight 
hour  cases  present  features  typically  characteristic  of  the  forty- 
eight  hour  stage  of  the  infection,  and  so  on  from  day  to  day  through- 
out the  course  of  the  disease.* 

In  this  paper  I  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  the  occasional,  and  for 
practical  purposes  unimportant,  variations  from  the  usual  progress 
of  the  disease.  Those  iotetested  in  this  phase  of  the  subject  I 
would  rrfer  to  AschoS's  monograph*  on  the  pathology  of  appendix 
citis  and  to  my  paper  published  in  1905.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in  the  later  cases 
studied  by  me  the  variations  from  the  average  have  been  much  less 
noticeable  than  in  the  earlier  cases,  probably  in  part  because  of 
more  accurate  histories,  but  very  largely  because  in  most  of  the 
later  cases  the  appendix  and  surrounding  organs  had  been  kept  at 
rest  by  therapeutic  means  during  the  time  between  the  onset  of 
symptoms  and  the  operation. 

First  Day.  The  pathological  changes  found  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  of  an  attack  of  appendicitis  are  essentially 
similar  in  nearly  all  coses.  I  have  never  seen  a  real  case  of  acute 
appendicitb  operated  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  a  definite 
otetruction  of  the  lumen  of  the  appendix  was  not  demonstrable. 
Proximal  to  this  point  of  obstruction  the  appendices  show  littie, 
if  any,  noteworthy  pathological  changes.  Distal  to  the  point  of 
obstruction,  the  appendices  are  constanUy  distended'  to  a  point 
approximating  the  maximum  distensibility  of  the  organ.  After 
the  first  eight  or  ten  hours  of  the  attack,  fibrin  is  usually  found  on 
the  peritoneal  surface,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  appendices  show  macro- 
scopic evidences  of  beginning  gangrene.  The  true  gross  pathology 
of  the  first  day  of  appendicitis  can  only  be  observed  at  the  operating 
table  because  the  loosening  of  peritoneal  tissue  bands  incident  to 
removal  of  the  appendix,  removes  the  causal  obstruction  or,  U  the 
obstruction  is  due  to  impacted  fecolithes,  these  are  often  displaced 

'  Thb  itatemeat  as  regorda  the  changea  occurring  in  any  given  area  of  involved 
peritoneum  ia  baaed  oot  alooe  on  the  obeervationa  made  in  cases  of  appendicular 
pentonitu,  but  has  been  checked  by  obaervatiDtu  made  at  operation  and  poatmortem 
in  peiitonitis  ol  widely  different  origins  such  oa  perforating  gastric  ulcer  and  ruptured 
pyosalpini.  The  ijueation  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  these  Icaions  under  favor- 
mble  oonditiooa  will  progreas  to  resolution  or  local  abaoesa  formation  mu«t  be  deter- 
mined from  actual  experience.  That  it  is  the  rule  in  cases  of  pelvic  pentonilia  is 
well  knowD  to  all,  but  there  ii  as  yet  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  frequently  it 
actually  does  OCOut  in  unoparated  cases  of  appendicular  peritonitis. 

*  Die  Wurmfortoattentiundung.  Jena,  1908. 

*  Stanton,  E.  MacD.,  The  Sequence  of  Pathological  Changes  in  Appendicitis, 
Jour.  Aner.  Med.  Aiaoc.,  June  10,  1905. 
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during  the  manipulations  so  that  by  the  time  the  appendix  reaches 
the  laboratory  the  complete  picture  of  the  gross  patholc^'  is 
usually  lost. 

The  microscopic  changes  of  the  first  day  consist  of  an  intense 
diffuse,  polynuclear  leukocytic  infiltration  with  in  all  but  the 
milder  cases,  focal  areas  of  hemorrhages  and  necrosis  involving  all 
coats  with  a  more  or  less  extensive  destruction  of  mucosa,  and  in 
many  cases  a  fibrinous  or  fibrino-punilent  exudate  on  the  peritoneal 
surface.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  these  early  cases  is 
the  presence  throughout  the  majority  of  the  sections  of  numerous 
focal  areas  of  necrosis.  These  areas  are  larger  but  are  not  as  a 
rule  more  numerous  in  those  cases  which  show  macroscopic  evi- 
dences of  gangrene. 

Many  writers  on  the  pathology  of  appendicitis  would  have  us 
believe  that  acute  appendicitis  begins  as  a  catarrhal  infiammation 
of  the  mucosa,  extending  to  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  submucosa 
and  finally  through  the  muscular  coats  to  the  peritoneum,  thus 
inferring  that  so-called  catarrhal  appendicitis  is  an  early  stage  of  the 
acute  process.  In  ten  years'  time,  in  which  I  have  made  a  micro- 
scopic examination  of  practically  every  first-day  appendix  that  I 
could  lay  my  hands  on,  I  have  never  found  a  single  instance  of 
catarrhal  appendicitis  in  a  specimen  removed  during  the  acute 
stage  of  the  attack.  The  diffuse  infiltration  of  alt  coats  is  demon- 
strable even  in  cases  operated  within  five  or  six  hours  of  the  onset 
of  the  first  symptoms.  Moreover,  I  have  never  seen  an  example 
of  so-called  catarrhal  appendicitis  diagnosed  as  such  by  other 
pathologists  which,  on  referring  back  to  the  clinical  hbtory,  did  not 
prove  to  be  either  an  appendix  removed  at  an  interval  operation 
or  a  symptomless  appendix  removed  incidental  to  other  intra- 
abdominal surgery.'  I  believe  this  question  of  catarrhal  appendi- 
citis is  worthy  of  emphasis  for  I  am  certain  that  the  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  general  practitioners  and  surgeons  of  the  belief  that 
catarrhal  appendicitb  is  really  a  clinically  important  pathological 
entity  has  led  to  many  grave  errors  in  the  field  of  appendiceal 
surgery. 

The  peritoneal  lesion  of  this  first  day  is  essentially  a  fibrinous 
or  serofibrinous  exudate.  On  the  surface  of  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  appendix  the  primary  exudate  seems  always 
to  be  of  a  dry,  fibrinous  character.  In  liie  cases  studied  by  me 
extensive  serous  exudates  have  been  found  only  toward  the  dose 
of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  attack,  and  then  only  in  cases 
which  had  been  given  strong  cathartics  soon  after  the  onset  of  the 
symptoms. 

Even  in  the  presence  of  a  fluid  exudate  of  greater  or  less  extent 

■  Kocher  (Cor.  Bt.  f.  Schweize  Aerite  Basel.  1913,  xliii.  1633)  in  s  reoeot  discunioD 
of  this  subject  saya.  "I  see  appendicitU  catarrhalia  ooly  aa  b  ahrouic  form  Bod  a  > 
reeiduo  after  earlier  acute  attacks." 
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at  this  stage  of  the  disease  the  general  peritoneum  is  smooth,  and 
aside  from  a  more  or  less  intense  congestion  of  the  subendothelial 
bloodvessels  there  is  little  evidence  of  a  true  peritonitis. 

From  a  surgical  view-point  I  believe  that  the  peritoneal  involve- 
ment of  the  first  day  may  in  nearly  all  cases  be  ignored  and  the 
abdomen  closed  without  drainage.  This  assertion  is,  I  am  certain, 
borne  out  by  clinical  experience,  and  bacteriological  studies  {Kelly,' 
Watzold,'  Cohn,"  Aschoff,*  DeQuervain'")  show  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  this  first-day  exudate  is  free  from  bacteria. 

I  have  dealt  somewhat  at  length  on  the  first  day's  pathology 
in  acute  appendicitis  because  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  disease  is  based." 

Second  Day,  Beginning  with  the  second  day  of  the  attack, 
the  peritoneal  involvement,  which  is  present  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  over  half  of  the  cases,  assumes  great  practical  importance 
and  from  now  on  we  are  really  dealing  in  the  majority  of  cases 
with  two  pathological  conditions  which  must  be  described  separately. 
First  the  inflammed  appendix,  and  second  the  associated  peritoneal 
infection. 

In  the  appendix  itself  we  find  a  continuation  of  the  inflammatory 
process  begun  on  the  first  day.  Owing  to  a  coalescence  of  the 
microscopic  areas  of  necrosis  seen  in  the  first  day  cases  there  is  by 
the  second  day  a  decided  increase  in  the  frequency  of  macroscopic 
areas  of  gangrene.  Gross  perforation  of  the  appendix  itself,  with 
or  without  gangrene,  if  it  is  going  to  occur  at  all  usually  takes  place 
before  the  end  of  the  second  day.'* 

Microscopically,  second-day  appendices  show  an  intense  leuko- 
cytic infiltration  involving  aU  coats  together  with  a  more  or  less 
extensive  ulceration  of  the  mucosa,  while  over  70  per  cent,  show 

•The  Vermiform  Appendu,  1905.  'Quoted  by  Aschoff. 

•  Arch.  {.  klin.  Chir.,  Bd.  85,  Heft  3.  "  Lon.  dt. 

"Cor.-Bl.  f.  Schweize  Aerite,  1S13,  ilui. 

"  I  believe  that  the  pathology  of  this  fint  day  corresponda  doseJy  with  the  clinical 
Eyroptoms.  Yirai,  we  have  the  obstnictioD  causiDg  the  primacy  oolic  which,  like 
all  other  colica  originatiog  m  the  sssUoiDteatinal  tract,  is,  m  a  rule,  referred  by  die 
patient  ta  the  pit  of  the  stomach  or  mid-atidominal  regioD.  Aa  in  gall-atonea,  atraag- 
ulated  hernia  and  other  obatnictive  leaoni  iD  the  gastro-intasUnal  tract  this  eolic 
is  usually  accompaaied  by  nausea  and  vomitiiis.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
pressure  over  the  appendix  at  this  very  early  stage  often  causes  an  increase  in  the 
pain  referred  to  the  umbilical  region.  A  few  hours  later,  with  the  development  of  the 
inflammatory  reaction  in  the  appendix,  we  have  a  new  subjective  pain  due  to  the 
inflammatioD  itself  and  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  regiDn  of  the  appendix.  Local 
tenderaesa  and  rigidity  apparently  develop  with  the  first  involvement  of  the  peri' 
loneal  covering  of  the  appendix.  -^ 

"  The  term  perforatioD  as  applied  clinicaUy  and  meaninR  a  sudden  increase  in 
peritoneal  involvement  has.  I  believe,  little  definite  relationship  to  gross  perforations 
of  the  appendix  itself  but  rather  to  the  sudden  giving  away  of  adhesions  limiting  a 
peri-append  icular  infection.  Histological  studies  would  Seem  to  show  that  the 
great  majority  of  appendices  are  bactariologically  perforated  early  in  the  attack, 
and  that  protection  of  the  genera!  peritoneal  cavity  against  the  infection  depends 
far  more  upon  the  maintainaace  of  the  integrity  of  the  fibrinous  protecting  adhe- 
sions surrounding  the  appendix  than  upon  the  bacterial  impermeability  of  the 
inflammed  wall  of  the  appendix  itself. 
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a  well-marked  fibrinopurulent  exudate  on  the  peritoneal  surface. 
In  those  cases  which  presented  macroscopic  evidences  of-  gangrene 
the  areas  of  necrosis  as  seen  microscopically  are  decidedly  more 
extensive  than  in  the  similar  cases  of  the  first  day  group,  while  in 
those  cases  which  did  not  present  microscopic  evidences  of  gangrene 
the  focal  areas  of  necrosis,  so  prominent  in  the  first  day  cases,  are 
still  evident  in  the  majority  of  sections,  but  are  often  obscured  by 
the  leukocytic  infiltration. 

Third  Day.  By  the  third  day  the  destructive  process  in  the 
appendix  itself  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  reached  its  maximum 
both  as  regards  the  macroscopic  and  microscopic  evidences  of 
disease. 

Hbtologicatly,  the  thitd-day  appendices  show  a  diffuse  inflam- 
mation of  the  same  character  as  that  seen  in  earlier  groups.  In 
the  macroscopically  gangrenous  cases  the  necrosis  is  prominent, 
while  in  the  noo-gangrenous  cases  focaJ  areas  of  necrosis  are  seen 
only  in  the  mucosa.  The  most  striking  histological  feature  whi(i 
distinguishes  this  group  from  the  earlier  groups  is  the  evidence 
of  beginning  repair  as  ^en  by  the  presence  of  fibroblasts  in  all 
sections.  These  new-formed  connective-tissue  cells  are  especially 
numerous  in  the  region  of  the  peritoneum,  although  present  in 
other  areas,  particularly  in  those  cases  showing  the  least  marked 
leukocytic  infiltration. 

From  the  third  day  on  changes  in  the  appendix  itself  have  diiefly 
to  do  with  the  process  of  repair  which  proceeds  with  surprising 
rapidity,  the  histological  picture  varying  from  day  to  day  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  any  other  inflammatory  process  undergoing 
repajr  by  organization.  However,  the  rapidity  of  the  repair  varies 
considerably  in  different  cases,  being  slowest  in  those  cases 
accompanied  by  extensive  gangrene  and  most  rapid  in  those 
cases  accompanied  by  the  least  primary  destruction. 

FoDRTH  Day.  The  fourth  day  is  characterized  chiefly  by  an 
increase  in  the  evidences  of  repair.  Microscopically  the  gangrenous 
cases  show  large  areas  of  complete  necrosis,  the  histologic  picture 
differing  but  little  from  that  seen  in  the  gangrenous  cases  of  the 
third-day  group.  In  sections  of  the  non-gangrenous  cases  and  in 
sections  taken  at  some  distance  from  the  necrotic  areas  in  the 
gangrenous  appendices,  the  most  noticable  histologic  feature 
which  distinguishes  this  group  from  the  preceding  one  is  a  dedded 
increase  in  the  relative  number  of  fibroblasts  and  the  presence  of 
numerous  lymphocytes,  and  in  many  cases  plasma  cells.  In  those 
cases  accompanied  by  a  peri-appendicular  exudate  a  few  fibroblasts 
and  many  new-formed  bloodvessels  can  be  seen  extending  into  the 
exudate  from  the  peritoneal  surface.  Focal  areas  of  hemorrhage 
into  the  exudate  occurring  from  these  new-formed  bloodvessels 
and  frequently  seen  in  the  sections. 
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Fifth  Day.  The  microscopic  lesions  of  the  fifth  day  may  be 
classified  into  two  rather  shaiply  defined  groups.  In  the  cases 
presenting  macroscopic  evidences  of  gangrene,  the  necrosis  and 
polynuclear  leukocytic  infiltration  is  atill  the  predominating  char- 
acteristic, although  the  repair  process  is  well  advanced  in  some 
instances.  In  the  non-gangrenous  cases  the  polynuclear  leukocytes 
have  practically  disappeared  except  at  the  surfaces  of  the  ulcerations 
in  the  mucosa  and  of  the  peri-appendicular  exudates.  Throughout 
the  coats  of  the  appendix  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  fibroblasts  and  often  an  intense  lymphocytic  infiltration.  In 
the  peri-appendicular  exudates  the  new-formed  bloodvessels  pene- 
trate to  a  greater  distance  than  in  the  fourth-day  group,  and  this 
granulation  tissue  is  decidedly  richer  in  fibroblasts. 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Days.  Histologically,  the  repair  processes 
are  seen  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  are  decidedly  more  advanced 
than  in  the  fifth-day  group.  The  gangrenous  cases  show  well- 
marked  evidences  of  repair,  the  histological  picture  of  which  is 
simitar  to  that  seen  in  the  non-gangrenous  cases  of  the  preceding 
group.  The  non-gangrenous  cases  now  show  areas  in  which  the 
fibroblasts  are  massed  together  and  elongated  so  as  to  resemble 
young  connective  tissue  cells.  Small  ulcers  in  the  mucosa  have 
apparently  been  largely  repaired. 

Second  Week.  After  the  first  six  or  seven  days  the  repair 
processes  in  all  but  the  most  extensively  damaged  organs  are  so  far 
advanced  as  to  present  microscopic  pictures  of  a  subacute  or  chronic 
character.  Even  in  the  more  severely  damaged  appendices  the 
repair  proceeds  rapidly,  and  as  a  rule  results  ultimately  in  a  sur- 
prisingly complete  restitution  of  the  organ. 

Acute  recurrences  following  dietary  or  other  causes  if  they 
occur  at  this  stage  result  in  the  engrafting  of  a  new  acute  lesion 
upon  the  histological  picture  of  partial  repair.  Evidences  of  this 
type  of  acute  recurrence  were  rather  common  in  my  earlier  cases, 
but  while  I  suspect  the  too  free  use  of  cathartics  and  dietary  errors 
as  the  cause  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  any  really  trustworthy 
evidence  on  this  point.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  in  more 
recent  years  I  have  not  observed  more  than  three  or  four  appendices 
showing  an  acute  lesion  engrafted  upon  a  subacute  process. 

Appendicular  Peritonitis.  Before  describing  the  progress  of 
the  pathological  changes  associated  with  the  complicating  peritoneal 
infection  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  this 
infection  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  seems  to  be  dependent  very  largely 
upon  purely  mechanical  factors. 

It  is  a  popular  assumption  that  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the 
peritoneal  infection  bears  a  rather  definite  relation  to  the  extent 
of  the  destructive  lesion  in  the  appendix  itself,  but  fluid  exudates 
frequently  occur  without  gangrene  or  actual  perforation,  and  cases 
are  frequently  observed  with  extensive  gangrene  which  must  have 

YOU  149,  NO,  1.— APHlL,  1915,         13  (     O(^ol(' 
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existed  for  several  days  without  the  presence  of  peri-appendicular 
pus,  showing  that  other  factors,  such  as  the  resistance  of  the  patient, 
peristalic  movements,  and  the  virulence  of  the  infecting  organisms 
must  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
lesion  during  the  early  stages  of  the  inflammation.  Instead  of 
finding  gangrenous  and  perforated  appendices  associated  with  an 
extensive  and  severe  peri-appendicular  peritonitis  it  is  the  rule  to 
find  very  limited  peritoneal  involvement,  in  spite  of  the  most 
est«nsive  destructive  lesions  of  the  appendix  itself,  in  all  of  those 
cases  referred  by  physicians  who  have  from  the  first  directed  their 
treatment  toward  the  prevention  of  the  mechanical  spread  of  the 
infection. 

Surgeons  may  honestly  differ  as  to  the  advisability  of  immediate 
operation  in  certain  stages  of  the  disease,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  advisability  of  treating  every  case  of  even  sus- 
pected appendicitis  by  the  so-called  Ochsner  treatment  until  the 
diagnosis  is  possible,  and  the  services  of  the  surgeon  procured. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Mr. 
Moynihan,"of  Leeds,  who  says:  "It  is  now  about  seven  years  siace 
I  was  first  brought  firmly  to  the  conviction  that  in  cases  of  appendi- 
citis it  is  the  administration  of  an  aperient  that  is  responsible  for  the 
acute  castastrophe  of  gangrene  and  perforation  which  ends  in  an 
acute  peritonitis.  I  do  not  remember  one  single  case  that  I  have 
operated  upon  since  in  which  it  was  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  same 
sequence  of  events — pain,  aperient,  perforation — had  occurred, 
and  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  almost  every  instance 
of  acute  peritonitis  due  to  the  perforation  of  an  appendix  it  is  the 
treatment  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  condition  that  is  the  cause 
of  the  serious  and  so  often  fatal  catastrophe.  The  taking  of  a 
purgative  medicine  is  something  more  than  an  impressive  antecedent 
— it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  definite  cause.  The  only  possible  excep- 
tions occur  in  those  rare  cases  where  direct  violence  gives  rise  to  a 
rupture  of  the  appendix  or  the  laceration  of  the  adhesions  which 
enwrap  it.  In  cases  of  appendicitis,  however  acute  their  origin 
may  be,  perforation  followed  by  an  acute  general  peritonitis  does 
not  seem  to  occur  if  no  aperient  is  given  and  if  absolute  starvation 
b  adopted  from  the  first.  The  acute  spreading  or  general  peritonitis 
which  occurs  in  this  disease  is  due  to  treatment ;  it  is  a '  therapeutic 
peritonitis.'  I  am  quite  prepared  to  learn  that  this  emphatic 
statement  is  received  with  a  shrug  of  doubt  and  the  tolerant  snule 
of  disbelief,  but  if  strict  inquiry  is  made  into  the  intimate  details 
of  the  history  of  the  cases  I  cannot  think  that  my  experience  of  this 
disease  will  prove  to  be  singular.  In  appendicitis,  perforation  speMi 
purgation." 

"  Acute  Emergenciea  of  Abdominal  Dlaeaae,  British  Med.  Jour.,  April  1,  ISII- 
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Deaver"  emphasizes  this  same  point  as  follows :  "  Perhaps  the  most 
important  question  that  concerns  the  internist  and  practitioner, 
as  well  as  the  suifeon,  is  the  use  of  purgatives  during  the  acute 
stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  long  since  we  all  thought  that  a  purge 
should  be  administered  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  disease,  but  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  contents  of  the  bowel  play  practically 
no  part  in  the  continuation  of  the  disease,  while  the  peristalsis 
induced  by  purgation  has  proved  to  be  a  most  unfavorable  factor, 
defeating  the  end  and  principle  upon  which  our  treatment  is  based — 
namely,  anatomical  and  physiological  rest.  The  purgative  is  more 
deadly  than  the  scalpel,  Ot  this  I  have  long  been  convinced,  but 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  exact  figures  to  support  my  contention, 

1  have  had  the  year's  work  analyzed  with  respect  to  this  point. 
Among  259  adults  there  were  79  that  had  a  history  of  being  purged 
before  admission.  Of  these  79  cases  all  save  2,  at  the  time  of 
operation,  showed  appendices  that  were  either  perforated,  gangren- 
ous, acutely  ulcerated,  or  surrounded  by  an  abscess.   The  remaining 

2  only  were  simple  catarrhal  inflammation.  Of  the  7  deaths  occur- 
ring in  the  series  5  were  purged  before  admission.  Of  those  drastic- 
ally purged,  97.5  per  cent,  showed  the  severest  kinds  of  appendicular 
disease.     The  exact  figures  are  here  given: 

"Pathological  lesion  of  appendix:  perforation,  30;  gangrene,  9; 
acute  ulcerative  and  suppurative,  23;  peri-appendicular  abscess, 
15;  acute  catarrhal,  2. 

"Among  100  children  the  same  rule  holds.    There  were  56  that 

.  had  been  vigorously  purged.    Of  these,  86  per  cent,  showed  the 

more  serious  lesions,  such  as  gangrene,  perforation,  abscess,  etc. 

Twelve  cases  had  diffuse  peritonitis,  all  of  which  had  been  purged 

before  admission.    The  table  is  as  follows: 

"Pathological  lesion:  perforation,  22;  gangrene,  15;  acute  ulcera- 
tive, 6;  peri-appendicular  abscess,  4;  acute  catarrhal,  8;  indefinite,  1. 

"In  this  series  there  were  44  acute  cases  that  were  not  purged, 
and  in  this  group  there  was  hut  one  case  of  perforation,  8  cases  of 
gangrene,  and  no  peri-appendicular  abscesses." 

My  own  conception  based  on  pathological  and  clinical  studies 
is  that  the  great  majority  of  appendices  are  bacteriologicaliy 
perforated  after  the  first  few  hours  of  the  attack  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  gross  perforation  or  gangrene  evident  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  that  the  protection  of  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity  from  infection  depends  upon  the  maiutainance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  fibrinous  peri-appendicular  protecting  adhesions  rather  than 
upon  the  bacterial  impermeability  of  the  wall  of  the  appendix 
itself. 

As  stated  above  the  peritoneal  lesion  of  the  first  day  of  the  attack 

is  essentially  a  fibrinous  or  serofibrinous  exudate.    On  the  surface 

of  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  appendix  the  primary 

"  A  Year's  Work  in  Appendicitia,  TraiiB.  Coll.  of  Phys.  of  Philadelphia,  1912, 
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exudate  seems  always  to  be  essentially  of  a  dry,  fibrinous  character. 
In  cases  studied  by  me  extensive  serous  or  seropurulent  exudates 
have  been  found  only  toward  the  close  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  attack,  and  then  only  in  cases  which  had  been  given  strong 
cathartics  soon  after  the  onset  symptoms. 

The  peritoneal  lesions  encountered  after  the  first  day  (A  &n 
attack  of  appendicitis  may  be  divided  into  two  sharply  defined 
groups:  (1)  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammed  appendix  is  pro- 
tected from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  by  a  zone  of  fibrinous 
exudate  massing  together  continguous  intraperitoneal  structures, 
usually  the  omentum,  the  head  of  the  cecum,  a  portion  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  and  one  or  two  loops  of  small  intestines, 
with  or  without  a  localized  collection  of  pus  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  appendix,  and  (2)  cases  with  more  or  less  diffuse 
peritoneal  involvement.  It  is  this  latter  class  of  cases  which  gives 
to  appendicitis  its  mortality,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance  for  us  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  sequence  of  the 
pathological  changes  as  they  occur  in  this  complication  of  appendi- 
citis. 

The  time  of  onset  of  the  more  diffuse  peritoneal  involvement 
can  nearly  always  be  determined  from  the  clinical  history.  UsuaUy 
the  onset  of  well  marked  peritoneal  symptoms  follows  a  few  hours 
after  the  giving  of  a  cathartic  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the 
disease,  ai^ough,  we  not  infrequently  find  that  the  acute  exacerba- 
tion of  peritonea]  symptoms  occurs  on  the  third  or  some  subsequent 
day — a  so-called  late  perforation.  Such  acute  exacerbations  are 
almost  invariably  the  result  of  giving  food  or  cathartics  by  mouth 
or  of  active  muscular  movements  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  At 
operation  these  cases  of  late  "perforation"  show  peritoneal  lesions 
of  different  ages,  almost  invariably  a  lesion  of  limited  extent  in  the 
region  of  the  appendix  with  a  pathological  picture  corresponding 
to  the  day  of  the  disease  and  a  more  or  less  diffuse  lesion  with  a 
pathology  dating  from  the  time  of  the  acute  exacerbation. 

Cases  operated  during  the  first  twenty-^our  hours  following  a 
so-called  perforation  show  that  the  first  exudate  thrown  out  by 
the  peritoneum  under  these  conditions  is  essentially  a  fiuid  exudate, 
and  at  first  of  a  distinctly  serous  or  sero-purulent  character."  The 

"  A.  v.  and  E.  MoachcowiU  (Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1907,  Bd.  Imii,  707),  in  report- 
ing the  pathnlOKicBJ  findiiiBH  in  313  cases  of  appeDdicitii  accompanied  by  poilooitii. 
dcoy  that  they  found  any  evidence  that  serous,  seropumlent  and  punileat  pentouitia 
represent  different  stages  ot  tlio  saoie  process  because  figuring  [rom  onset  of  the 
attack  a(  appendicitis  there  was  only  ^  slight  difTerenee  in  the  time  at  wluch  tbcae 
three  forms  of  peritonitis  were  encountered  at  operation.  They  believe  that  it  ii 
for  more  probable  that  the  three  forms  represent  differences  in  the  vinilenoe  of  llw 
infection,  and  differences  in  reaction  on  the  part  ot  individual  patients.  Simflw 
observations  were  made  by  me  in  my  earlier  studies  when  my  data  ms  limiled  to 
that  found  in  hospital  histories  but  this  apparent  contradiction  to  the  usual  jAtBoa- 
eua  of  inflammation  promptly  diaappeu^  when  I  began  to  study  cases  coduoi 
under  my  pcraonol  observation,  and  was  able  to  determine  not  only  the  time  of  tbe 
onset  of  the  primary  appendicitis  but  approximately  the  time  ot  onset  of  the  an- 
plicating  peritonitis. 
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peritoneal  surfaces  during  the  first  few  hours  are  still  smooth,  and 
a^de  from  a  moderate  congestion  of  the  subendothelial  vessels, 
there  is  little  change  m  the  peritoneum  itself.  In  fact,  except  for 
the  extent  of  the  distribution  of  the  fluid  exudate,  it  is  usually 
difficult  to  say  just  how  far  the  peritonitis  really  does  extend. 

Following  the  first  outpouring  of  serum,  which  gives  to  the 
first  day  ite  predominattag  characteristic,  we  have  a  continued 
migration  of  leukocytes  and  production  of  fibrin  so  that  by  the 
second  day  the  intraperitonea!  exudate,  which  is  usually  of  con- 
siderable extent,  is  found  to  be  distinctly  seropurulent  or  purulent 
in  character.  The  peritoneal  surfaces  now  show  more  or  less  loss  of 
lustre  with  here  and  there  adherent  flakes  of  fibrin,  but  they  do 
not  as  yet  show  the  marked  roughening  seen  after  the  beginning 
of  organization  on  the  third  day,  and  the  absence  of  well--defined 
limiting  adhesions  is  still  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  pathology*. 

It  is  during  this  second  day  of  the  peritoneal  involvement  that 
the  serous  surfaces  continue  to  lose  their  lustre  and  that  the  rela- 
tively harmless  exudate  of  the  first  day  changes  to  the  distinctly 
purulent  exudate  so  characteristic  of  the  third  day  and  later  cases. 
Likewise  it  b  at  this  period  that  the  mortality  in  operative  cases 
be^ns  to  rise  very  rapidly. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  that  Murphy"  in  his  reports  of  so-called 
diffuse  peritonitis  deals  entirely  with  peritoneal  lesions  of  under 
forty-eight  hours'  duration.  As  far  as  I  know.  Murphy  does 
not  report  a  single  case  of  over  forty  hours'  duration,  and  in  a  dis- 
cussion before  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  he  referred  to  the 
third  and  fourth  day  lesions  as  cases  of  "pocketed"  peritonitis  which 
corresponds  to  my  own  observations  concerning  the  sequence 
of  changes  in  peritonitis.  In  other  words,  we  must  remember  that 
the  "diffuse"  lesion  described  by  Murphy  by  the  onward  march  of 
the  pathological  process  ends  about  the  close  of  the  second  day  of  a 
peritoneal  infection. 

By  the  third  day  the  continued  fibrin  production,  togeth^ 
with  the  leukocytic  migration,  has  resulted  in  transforming  our 
previously  diffuse  fluid  exudate  into  irregularly  pocketed  collections 
of  pus.  Limiting  adhesions  are  now  fairly  well  developed  in  most 
instances,  but  the  lesions  are  as  yet  of  a  decidedly  diffuse  character, 
the  area  involved  being  much  more  extensive  than  at  a  later  period, 
and  there  is  as  yet  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  formation  of  sharply 
defined  abscess  cavities.  The  gross  changes  in  the  involved  peri- 
toneum, especially  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  appendix, 
are  now  very  noticeable,  due  in  part  to  the  more  abundant  fibrin, 
but  chiefly  to  the  changes  in  the  peritoneum  incident  to  the  begin- 
ning organization  which  seems  jn  all  cases  first  to  become  noticeable 
on  the  third  day  following  the  involvement  of  any  given  area  of 
peritoneum. 

"  perforative  Peritonitis.  Surg;.,  Gyti.,  mid  U    Isl.,  Jutie.  IWW.  . 
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I  believe  that  the  subsequeot  course  of  the  disease  depends 
largely  on  whether  or  not  the  inflamed  peritoneal  surfaces  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  relative  position  one  to  another. 
Certain  it  is  if  at  this  stage,  or  earlier,  we  put  our  peritoneum  at 
rest  by  withholding  food  and  cathartics  and  administering  opiates 
in  suitable  quantities,  we  find  that  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  all 
fibrinous  adhesions  are  being  replaced  by  organizing  granulation 
tissue  which  is  also  noticeable  over  the  surfaces  of  the  peritoneum 
in  direct  contact  with  the  purulent  fluid  exudate.  This  granulation 
tissue  serves  not  only  to  limit  but  to  encapsulate  the  pus,  and  it  is 
from  this  time  on  that  the  formation  of  definitely  defined  abscess 
cavities  is  observed.  These  abscesses  are  at  first  usually  more  or 
less  multilocular  but  later  become  more  localized  to  form,  usually 
one  well-defined  cavity.  The  first  evidences  of  the  formation  of  a 
true  abscess  cavity  are  observed  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  following 
the  onset  of  the  infection,  although  it  is  not  until  the  seventh  or 
eight  day  that  the  ca^^ties  become  sharply  deBned  with  limiting 
adhesions  firm  enough  to  permit  such  manipulations  as  the  packing 
away  of  the  non-involved  intestines  without  great  danger  of  acci- 
dentally opening  the  abscess  at  some  undesired  point. 

After  the  process  of  organization  is  well  established  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  there  is  every  evidence  of  a  progressive  diminu- 
tion in  the  extent  of  the  peritoneal  involvement  which  becomes  less 
extensive  as  the  abscess  cavity  becomes  more  sharply  localized 
by  the  organizing  adhesions. 

This  phase  of  the  repair  process  which  results  in  the  more  or  less 
complete  resolution  of  the  peritoneal  lesion  beyond  the  immediate 
wall  of  the  abscess  has  been  well  shown  in  a  number  of  cases  coming 
to  operation  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  days,  the  clinical  picture 
in  each  having  been  on  admission  that  of  a  severe  diffuse  peritonitis. 
In  these  cases  the  abscess  cavities  were  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
zone  of  organizing  adhesions,  while  the  peritoneum  of  the  ascending 
colon  and  nearby  loops  of  small  intestines  beyond  the  wall  of  the 
abscess  cavity,  although  non-adherent,  was  thickened,  reddish,  and 
distinctly  granular  without  fibrin  or  other  evidences  of  an  acute 
lesion.  The  clinical  picture  was  on  the  third  and  fourth  days 
undoubtedly  that  of  a  diffuse  peritonitis,  and  this  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  pathological  findings  as  observed  later  at  operation,  although 
by  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  diffuse  lesion  had  so  far  cleared 
up  as  to  leave  but  slight,  though  unmistakable,  evidences  of  its 
having  existed. 

Summary  and  CoNCLtrsioNS.  In  conclusion  I  would  emphasize 
the  following  points: 

1.  Acute  appendicitis  is  even  during  the  first  day  of  the  attack  a 
diffuse  inflammatory  process  involving  all  coats  of  the  appendix. 

2.  The  destructive  process  in  the  appendix  reaches  its  height 
on  the  second  and  third  dajs  of  the  disease.    From  the  third  daj' 
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on  the  subsequent  changes  occurring  in  the  appendix  itself  have 
chiefly  to  do  with  the  repair  of  the  danu^  done  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  attack. 

3.  The  diffuse  inflammatory  process  involving  the  walls  of  the 
appendix  is  of  such  character  that  even  without  gross  evidences 
of  perforation  the  protection  of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  from 
infection  depends  upon  the  maintainance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
fibrinous  periappendicular  adhesions  rather  than  upon  the  bacterial 
impermeability  of  the  walls  of  the  appendix  itself. 

4.  My  observations  lead  me  to  agree  with  Deaver,  Moynihan, 
Ochsner  and  others  when  they  state  that  clinical  perforation  would 
almost  never  occur  if  the  general  practitioner  and  the  laity  would 
appreciate  the  fact  that  in  appendicitis  "  perforation  spells  purga- 
tion" and  withhold  cathartics  during  the  early  stages  of  suspected 
cases. 

5.  If  in  cases  of  diffuse  peritonitis  the  peritoneal  surfaces  are 
put  at  rest  by  withholding  food  and  cathartics  by  mouth  the 
sequence  of  subsequent  changes  occurring  in  the  involved  area 
represeots  a  definite  and  essentially  uniform  process  tending  to  the 
resolution  of  the  lesion  or  the  formation  of  definitely  circumscribed 


6.  After  the  first  thirty-sbt  to  forty-eight  hours  of  a  diffuse 
peritoneal  infection  the  lesions  encountered  are  of  such  a  character 
as  to  be  essentially  undrainable  and  not  well  suited  to  surgical 
interference,  a  condition  which  continues  until  the  period  of  localized 
abscess  formation. 


TUBERCDLOSIS   OF  THE  TULTA. 

Bt  Kenneth  Bulkley,  M.D., 


Since  Koch,"  in  18S2,  publbhed  hb  paper,  there  has  grown  up 
an  enormous  literature  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis.  Among 
this  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  language  excellent  and  complete 
descriptions  of  the  disease  in  its  various  forms.  But  although 
the  process  in  the  more  common  locations  has  been  frequently 
desoibed,  some  of  the  rarer  manifestations  have  received  but 
meager  attention.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  report  a  new 
case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  vulva  and  to  collate  the  scattered  litera- 
ture on  the  subject. 

The  following  case  has  recently  come  under  my  observation, 
Mrs.  G.  M.,  aged  forty-one  years,  was  first  seen  in  October,  1913. 
Her  history  at  that  time  was  as  follows :  Married,  husband  suffering 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
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had  no  genital  lesions.  One  normal  delivery  with  healthy  child 
twenty-two  years  previously.  About  seven  years  ago  patient  mis- 
carried at  five  months.  Five  years  ago  she  first  noted  a  small  raw- 
area  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  labia  minora.  This  lesion  has 
been  progressive  since  that  time.  It  has  given  no  discomfort  other 
than  occasional  moderate  burning,  but  coitus  has  been  painful. 
It  has  discharged  moderately  but  persistently.  There  has  been 
absolutely  no  history  of  hypertrophy.  During  the  past  five  years 
a  large  number  of  non-operative  attempts  at  healing  have  been 
made,  without  effect.  Her  genital  history  is  otherwise  negative. 
Menstruation  regular,  painless,  and  normal.     In  19J1   patient 


Flo.  1. — Excised  specimcu  From  author's  case.  Scale  reads  id  ceatimeteni  and 
inches.  View  looking  at  ulcer  surtace.  On  the  right  the  deep  eicavalion  anterior 
to  the  rc?ctuiii:  to  the  left  the  more  shallow  ulcer  extending  up  the  anterior  vBgiiuU 
wall.    Between  the  two  a  narrower  ulcer  surface. 

developed  a  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  for  which  she  was  treated 
in  a  sanitorium  and  finally  discharged  as  cured.  For  the  past  year 
she  has  had  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  lungs. 

Physical  examination  when  first  seen  was  as  follows:  A  rather 
small-framed,  wiry,  thin  woman,  not  anemic,  and  apparently  in 
good  general  condition.  Bepeated  examination  of  the  chest  failed 
to  elicit  any  signs  of  active  tuberculosis,  nothing  but  relative  dul- 
ness  and  some  increased  voice  and  fremitus  remaining  at  both 
apices  as  evidence  of  her  previous  trouble.  No  enlargement  of 
inguinal  or  other  superficial  lymph  nodes.  Abdomen  and  extremi- 
ties apparently  normal.    Wassermann  reaction  negative. 
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I«cal  examinatioQ  disclosed  the  following:  Uterus  readily  felt, 
retroflexed  but  freely  movable  without  pain,  fornices  clear,  no 
tenderness,  no  masses.  Cervix  shows  old  bilateral  tear  but  is 
otherwise  nonnal.  Vaginal  mucosa  without  lesion.  Rectal  exami- 
nation negative,  no  stricture,  fistula,  or  abscess.  The  left  labia 
minora  is  replaced  by  an  ulcer,  the  general  shape  of  which  is  that 
of  a  dumb-bell,  its  IcHig  axis  extending  anteroposterioriy.  It 
encroaches  to  a  slight  extent  on  the  lateral  vaginal  wall  above  and 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  labia  majora  below.  Anteriorly  its 
superficial  diameter  increases  and  reaches  the  vestibule  and  the 
edge  of  the  urethra.  Here  it  dips  sharply  upward  along  the  ante- 
rior visual  wall  and  parallel  to  the  urelJira  to  the  depth  of  an  inch. 


Fig.  2. — Excised  specimen  from  author's  case.  Scale  reads  in  centimeters  and 
inches.  Lateral  vien  showing  the  gcDerat  dumb-bell  shape  of  tho  lesion  (somewhat 
distorted  in  Qiatian). 

Posteriorly  it  shows  a  similar  extension  beneath  the  posterior 
vaginal  and  anterior  rectal  walls.  There  is  no  hypertrophy  and  no 
induration  about  the  ulcer  base  or  edge.  The  latter  is  a  little 
irregular,  well  defined,  rather  poorly  nourished,  precipitous,  and  not 
undennined.  The  base  of  the  ulcer  is  formed  of  irregularly  disposed 
granulation  tissue,  grayish,  edematous,  not  readily  bleeding,  not 
sensitive.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  a  slimy  mucus  admixed  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  pus. 

In  view  of  the  tuberculous  history,  the  duration  of  the  lesion, 
the  absence  of  anything  suggestive  of  epithelioma,  and  the  negative 
Wassermann  reaction  the  case  was  considered  as  a  tuberculous 
uJcer  and  excision  advised.  Under  gas  and  ether  anesthesia  this 
was  done  on  October  24, 1913.   The  entire  labium  majus,  the  region 
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of  the  labium  minor,  and  a  portion  of  the  left  lateral  vaginal  wall 
were  excised  en  masse,  together  with  the  extensions  along  the  urethra 
and  rectum.  Both  these  latter  structures  were  preserved  and  the 
wound  repaired  by  a  modified  perineorrhaphy.  The  immediate 
convalescence  was  smooth  and,  except  for  a  small  hematoma  at 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  wound,  due  to  insufficient  hemostasis 
at  time  of  operation,  the  healing  was  by  primary  union. 

A  month  later  examination  showed  a  small  recurrence  in  the 
form  of  an  ulcer  at  the  urethral  edge  in  the  line  of  suture.  As  this 
lesion  improved  with  the  application  of  10  per  cent,  silver  nitrate, 
and  as  the  patient  gained  twenty  pounds  in  the  two  months  fol- 
lowing operation,  it  received  no  further  treatment  until  February' 


24,  1914,  four  months  after  the  initial  operation.  It  was  then 
thoroughly  cauterized  with  the  Paquelin  cautery,  and  in  two  daj-s 
the  patient  returned  to  her  home  out  of  the  city. 

Unfortunately  the  patient  was  not  seen  after  this  date.  Accord- 
ing to  her  own  statements  and  those  of  her  husband  the  area  cauter- 
ized became  smaller  and  was  apparently  in  process  of  healing  until 
the  time  of  death.  About  two  weeks  after  cauterization  the  patient 
began  to  run  an  irregularly  intermittent  and  finally  a  continuous 
temperature.  No  definite  physical  signs  to  account  for  this  tem- 
perature could  be  found  by  several  phyacians  who  examined  her, 
but  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  death,  which  occurred  on  April 
8,  1914,  was  due  to  an  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  Xo 
autopsy  was  made.    Locally  healing  continued  until  time  of  death. 
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Microscopic  section  shows  an  ulcer  whose  base  is  formed  of 
frranulation  tissue  everywhere  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells 
and  polymorphonuclear  leukocytes.  In  the  deep  subcutaneous 
tissue  beneath  the  ulcer  base  and  also  beneath  the  overlying  epithe- 
lial edges  surrounding  the  ulcer  are  found  typical  miliary  tubercles. 
In  the  centres  of  the  majority  of  these  are  collections  of  multinu- 


Fio.  4  (  X  100). — Author's  Ease.  SeiMiun  taken  n  short  dutaDcc  /rom  ulcer  edgo 
to  ahow  the  great  vascularity.  To  the  left  can  be  seen  the  deeper  layere  of  the 
epithelium.  Not*  the  dilated  and  engorged  bloodvessela  and  the  beginning  round* 
celled  infiltration  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  section. 

clear  giant  ceUs  whose  nuclei  are  arranged  peripherally.  About 
the  ulcer  margin  some  of  these  tubercles  are  found  nearly  reaching 
the  deep  layers  of  the  epithelium.  This  latter  is  of  normal  thick- 
ness, and  in  some  areas  lightly  comified.  There  is  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  and  size  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  subcutaneous  and 
submucous  tissue  about  the  ulcer  edge.     No  tubercle  bacilli  can 
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be  anywhere  found.    This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
spedmen  has  been  preserved  for  six  months  in  alcohol. 

Historical  Note.  Tuberculosis  of  the  female  genitalia  was  prac- 
tically unknown  until  Morgagni,"  in  1771,  discovered  at  autopsy 
and  described  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  tubes  and  uterus.  This 
finding  created  at  the  time  but  little  comment,  for  although  there 
are  scattered  through  the  literature  of  the  following  years  occasional 
references  to  the  subject,  no  further  contribution  of  note  appears 
until  a  description  by  Raynaud,"  in  1831,  of  a  case  of  pulmonaiy 
tuberculosis  in  which  there  was  an  associated  tuberculosis  of  the 


Fig.  6  (  X  300).— Author 
lutuated  deeply  in  the  c^onn 
of  the  EJant  cells. 

uterus,  tubes,  and  vagina.  This  is  the  first  vaginal  case  reported. 
In  1849  Huguier'*  coined  the  unprecise  term  "esthiomene,"  and 
suggested  that  some  of  the  cases  might  be  due  to  tuberculosis. 
Interest  in  the  subject  increased  rapidly  from  that  date  and  num- 
erous important  and  interesting  observations  were  made.  Bemutz,' 
in  1874,  and  Martineau,"  in  IS83,  each  reported  cases  of  esthio- 
mene, supposedly  tuberculous.  In  the  same  year  Babes*  found 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  vaginal  secretion,  and  in  the  following  year 
Mandach*'  re|X)rted  the  operative  removal  of  tuberculous  tubes 
and  ovaries.    It  remained  for  Hcgar,**  in  1886,  to  thoroughly  popu- 
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larize  the  subject  clinically  among  the  profession.  Among  ttie 
more  recent  articles  in  English  dealing  with  the  general  subject  of 
female  genital  tuberculosis  should  be  mentioned  the  papers  of 
Williams,'"*  Senn,"  and  Murphy." 

Tuberculosis  of  the  vulva  as  such  has  received  far  less  attention. 
The  first  undoubted  cases  were  reported  independently,  in  1881, 
by  Cayla"  and  by  Winckei,""  although  the  cases  of  Bernutz,'  in 
1S73,  Condi  and  Rigal,"  in  1879,  and  others  should,  without 
question,  be  included  in  this  class.  Since  1881  many  cases  have 
been  reported  and  not  a  few  notable  monographs  placed  on  record. 
Among  these  should  be  especially  mentioned  articles  by  Bonnin,'  in 
1904,  Bender,'  in  1906,  Combel^ran,"  in  1906,  Daniel  and  Jianu,*' 
in  1907,  Stoica,™  in  1907,  Forgue  and  Massabuau,**  in  1909,  and 
Daniel,"  in  1913. 

Frequenct.  While  statistics  on  the  frequency  of  genital  tuber- 
culosis in  women  are  readily  obtainable,  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  definite  statistics  rdative  to  the  frequency  of  involvement 
of  the  vidva  in  the  tuberculous  process.  Its  rarity  is  apparent 
not  only  from  the  fact  that  since  1881  only  71  cases  have  been 
reported,  but  also  from  the  following  statistics: 

Geil"  in  45  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  uterus  found  no  cases 
involving  the  vulva. 

Mosler"  in  47  cases  of  female  genital  tuberculosis  found  no 
cases  involving  the  viUva. 

Daurios**  in  166  cases  of  female  genital  tuberculosis  found  no 
cases  involving  the  vulva. 

Beyea*  collected  69  cases  of  cervical  tuberculosis  and  found  no 
cases  involving  the  viJva. 

Berkeley*  among  8000  autopsies  found  genital  tuberculosis  62 
times  and  no  cases  involving  the  vulva. 

Schiler***  in  68  cases  of  genital  tuberculosis  found  no  cases  in- 
volving the  vulva. 

Martin™  in  53  cases  of  genital  tuberculosis  found  no  cases  in- 
volving the  vulva- 

Simmonds"  among  600  autopsies  foimd  genital  tuberculosis  80 
times  and  no  cases  involving  the  vulva. 

Schlimpert*'  in  3514  autopsies  found  genital  tuberculosis  73 
times  and  no  cases  involving  the  vulva. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  say  in  what  percentage  of  cases  of  pul- 
monary, general  miliary,  or  genital  tuberculosis  a  localization  in 
the  vulva  can  be  expected.  Considering  the  fact  that  tuberculosis 
of  the  genitals  is  found  in  about  2  per  cent,  of  cases  comuig  to 
autopsy,  showing  other  lesions  of  tuberculosis,  and  recalling  the 
above  figures,  we  must  admit  that  the  possibilty  of  vulva  involve- 
ment is  exceedingly  small.  That  it  occurs  in  animals  as  well  as 
humans  is  shown  by  the  report  of  Joest,"  who  describes  a  case  of 
primary  tuberculosis  of  the  vulva  in  a  cow. 
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Age.  Bonnin*  calls  attention  to  the  relative  frequency  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  vulva  in  children.  Table  I  (compiled  from  72  cases) 
not  only  sustains  this  view,  but  shows  that  the  disease  is  more 
common  during  the  years  of  greatest  sexual  activity,  A  study  of 
thb  table  brings  out  the  following  points:  Over  12  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  cases  occur  during  the  first  five  years  of  life 
and  nearly  17  per  cent,  before  the  tenth  year.  After  that  age  there 
is  a  rapid  fall  in  incidence,  and  no  cases  have  been  reported  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen.  As  sexual  life  develops  we  see  the 
possiblity  of  involvement  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty  one-third  of  the  cases  are  found. 
With  the  subsidence  of  sexual  activity  comes  a  decline  in  incidence, 
so  that  after  the  age  of  fifty-five  cases  are  but  rarely  seen.  The 
youngest  case  in  this  series  was  seven  months  and  the  oldest  eighty- 
eight  years. 
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Pathogenesis.  "As  in  all  tuberculosis  the  bacillus  of  Koch  is 
the  condition  sine  qua  mm  of  the  lesion."  For  infection  to  occur 
there  must  be  not  only  local  but  also  general  causes.  These  latter 
do  not  concern  us  here,  as  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
partially  responsible  for  the  development  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere 
in  the  economy. 

The  local  causes  are,  however,  of  importance,  for  in  an  individual 
predisposed  to  tuberculosis  or  already  harboring  a  tuberculous 
focus  elsewhere  in  the  body  these  causes  must  operate  for  the 
localization  of  the  infection  at  the  vulva,  whether  it  be  primary  or 
secondary.     They  may  be  grouped  as  inflammatory  and  traumatic. 

Trauma  is  probably  a  factor  tending  to  a  certain  extent  to 
favor  the  localization  of  the  infection.  Experimentally,  Popoff** 
was  unable  to  produce  genital  tuberculosis  in  pigs  or  in  r^bits 
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without  traumatism.  Gorowitz,**  working  independently,  obtained 
similar  results.  In  the  59  cases  here  reported  above  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  traumatism  seems  to  have  played  some  role.  In  4 
of  these  there  was  a  definite  history  of  injury  either  by  a  fall  or  by 
violent  coitus;  23  cases  are  definitely  stated  to  have  had  previous 
pregnancies,  some  of  them  going  to  full  term,  a  number  being  instru- 
mental, and  a  few  terminating  in  abortion.  In  32  cases  the  data 
is  incomplete,  but  when  we  consider  that  these  were  all  adults  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some,  at  any  rate,  had  borne  children. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  trauma  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
12  cases  occurring  before  the  age  of  ten  years,  but  the  source  of 
infection  can  be  reasonably  traced  in  the  majority  of  these  children, 
and  the  trauma  of  handling  and  washing  may  have  been  sufHcient 
not  only  for  the  locus  minoris  resistensicB,  but  for  the  direct  implanta- 
tion of  the  bacilli.  As  Bonnin*  says,  "Traumatism,  great  or  small, 
evident  or  unknown,  appears  after  all  as  necessarj'  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  region  of  the  vulva. " 

Inflammation  is  also  considered  by  some  writers  as  playing  a 
prominent  role  in  the  local  predisposition  to  infection,  Des- 
champs,^*  Jorfida,"  and  Combelfiran'^  all  lay  emphasis  on  this, 
and  point  to  acute  simple  vaginitis,  gonorrheal  vulvovaginitis, 
local  manifestations  of  syphilis,  simple  ulceration,  and  excessive 
coitus  as  agents  resulting  in  inflammatory  processes  predisposing 
to  later  tuberculous  infection.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cases  in  this  series  have 
been  prostitutes. 

Mode  o/  Infection.  The  majority  of  authors  in  describing  the 
mode  of  infection  in  vulvar  tuberculosis  have  divided  the  cases 
into  three  groups,  as  follows:  Primary  \-ulvar  tuberculosis,  primary 
vulvar  tuberculosis  by  auto-Inoculation,  and  secondary  vulvar 
tuberculosis.  In  the  first  group  are  placed  those  cases  having  no 
other  focus  of  tuberculosis  In  the  body.  The  second  group  com- 
prises those  cases  in  which  the  individual  already  harbors  a  tuber- 
culous focus  and  infects  herself  by  fingers,  sputum,  etc.  The  third 
group  includes  cases  found  in  tuberculous  subjects  in  which  the 
vulva  is  infected  by  transmission  of  the  bacillus  within  the  body. 
This  classification  has  seemed  to  us  unnecessarj-.  We  will  retain 
the  first  group  as  correct.  The  two  following  groups  we  will  include 
under  the  heading  of  "secondarj^  vulvar  tuberculosis. " 

PTimary  Vulvar  Tuberculosis.  This  is  the  most  uncommon  of 
the  three  forms,  but  that  it  does  and  can  occur  is  indubitably  proved 
by  reported  cases  and  experimental  work,  Popoff"  and  Gorowitz** 
have  each  been  able  to  produce  tuberculosis  of  the  vulvovaginal 
mucosa  in  pigs  and  rabbits  by  the  local  deposit  of  tubercle  bacilli 
after  suitable  traumatism.  Among  47  cases  of  female  genital 
tuberculosis  Mosler"  found  9  cases  {19.5  per  cent.)  which  he  con- 
sidered as  primary.     Among  119  cases  Spaeth*^  considered  27 
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(24.5  per  cent.)  as  primary.  Numerous  modes  of  infection  have 
been  suggested.  Among  them  can  be  mentioned  coitus,  mastur- 
bation, clothing,  pessaries,  douche  tips,  wash-cloths,  baths,  toilets, 
the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  wash  water,  and  air  infection. 
Senn**  considered  most  of  the  cases  of  all  types  infected  by  tubw- 
culous  sputum.  Probably  in  the  majority  of  cases,  certainly  of 
primary  vulvar  tuberculosis,  infection  occurs  either  by  sputum  or 
coitus.  While  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  any  given  case  it  is  wdl- 
nigh  impossible  to  point  out  with  certainty  the  mode  of  infection, 
yet  in  a  certain  number  of  the  cases  in  this  series  it  seems  fatriy 
evident.  We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  divide  our  cases  into  the 
two  classes  which  we  are  now  describing  because  of  the  manifest 
difficulty  of  doing  so  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Nothing  short 
of  a  complete  postmortem  on  every  case  could  make  such  a  classifi- 
cation reasonably  accurate.  A  few  can  be  pointed  out  as  examples 
of  the  probable  mode  of  infection.  In  the  two  following  cases  the 
bacilli  were  probably  derived  from  sputum.  Schenk*'  describes 
a  case  involving  the  labia  minora,  clitoris,  and  urethra  in  a  child 
four  and  one-half  years  old.  This  patient  showed  no  other  signs 
of  tuberculosis,  and  repeated  examinations  of  the  chest  were  normal. 
It  was  later  discovered  that  this  child  had  a  playmate  with  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  and  the  supposition  is  that  the  vulva  was 
infected  from  tuberculous  sputum  probably  transmitted  by  the 
fingers.  Audry  and  Combel6ran'  describe  a  child  of  one  year  show- 
ing no  other  lesion  of  tuberculosis,  who  was  probably  infected  from 
the  soiled  linen  of  the  mother,  who  was  tuberculous. 

Much  experimental  and  clinical  evidence  has  accumulated  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  tuberculosis,  local  or  generalized,  can  be 
transmitted  from  the  male  by  coitus  even  in  the  absence  of  male 
genital  tuberculosis.  But  here  as  before  the  local  or  general  pre- 
disposition to  infection  plays  its  part,  for  when  we  consider  the 
large  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  epldidymb  and  pros- 
tate in  married  men,  and  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  wives  of 
these  men  develop  a  tuberculous  vulva,  it  at  once  becomes  evident 
that  coitus  cannot  always  be  incruninated.  Some  WTiters  from  this 
fact  have  argued  that  tuberculosis  of  the  vulva  is  usually  a  de- 
scending infection,  but  Murpby  suggests  that  the  semen  is  usually 
transmitted  beyond  the  vulva,  into  the  vagina,  and  so  the  former 
escapes.  Cohnheim,'^  in  1879,  first  suggested  that  genital  tubercu- 
losis might  be  transmitted  by  coitus.  Corroborating  this,  Femef 
reported  the  cases  of  two  women  who  after  intercourse  with  tuber- 
culous men  developed  local  genital  lesions.  Glockner"  has 
described  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  cervix  due  to  coitus,  and 
Verchere'"*  has  published  similar  cases.  Straton^"'  narrated  an 
instance  of  a  tuberculous  growth  in  the  vaginal  wall  of  a  pre- 
viously healthy  woman  after  marriage  with  a  tuberculous  husband. 
And  finally  Gaertner"  inoculated  the  testes  of  rabbits  and  guinea- 
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pigs  with  tubercle  bacilli  and  found  that  females  fecundated  by 
these  developed  tuberculosis  and  showed  lesions  of  the  vagina  and 
uterus. 

Verneuil'"*  was  the  first  to  maintain  that  a  tuberculous  indivi- 
dual without  genital  lesions  could  transmit  the  bacillus  by  coitus, 
and  the  observations  of  others  corroborate  his  view.  Thus  Spano*' 
studied  microscopically  and  by  means  of  cultures  the  sperm  of  a 
patient  dead  of  tuberculosis  and  found  no  bacilli.  This  same 
sperm,  however,  when  inoculated  into  the  peritoneal  ca^'ity  of  a 
guinea-pig  gave  positive  results  two  out  of  three  times.  Sirene  and 
Pemice**  report  amost  identical  experiments  with  the  same  out- 
come. Landouzy  and  Martin"  using  the  sperm  from  a  living 
patient  obtained  similar  findings.  Foa'^  succeeded  in  finding  the 
bacillus  in  the  sperm  of  men  dead  of  tuberculosis  but  without 
genital  lesions,  while  Jani^  in  8  cases  of  phthisis  found  the  bacilli 
five  times  rK  the  testes  and  four  times  in  the  prostate,  but  was 
unable  to  find  them  in  the  sperm.  And  finally  the  work  of  Derville** 
is  of  interest.  In  8  cases  of  genital  tuberculosis  in  women  he 
found  the  bacilli  in  the  secretions  of  5,  and  in  examining  the  hus- 
bands and  lovers  of  these  women  foimd  that  all  had  a  tuberculous 
epididymitis. 

Among  the  cases  in  the  series  here  reported  there  are  a  number 
in  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  infection  was  by  coitus. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  Montgomery'*  there  was  no  sign  of  tuberculosis 
elsewhere  and  no  evident  source  of  infection  other  than  a  husband 
probably  tuberculous.  In  Rieck's'^  case  also  no  other  lesion  could 
be  found,  and  the  husband  was  proved  to  be  tuberculous.  In  our 
case  also  coitus  may  have  been  responsible,  as  the  husband  had  an 
active  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
no  genital  lesion. 

Secondary  Vulvar  Tvbercuhais.  Secondary  vulvar  tuberculosis 
can  occur  from  the  transmission  of  the  bacUlus  either  without  or 
within  the  body.  It  is  then  known  respectively  as  primary  vulvar 
tuberculosis  by  auto-inoculation  (primary  secondary  tuberculosis 
[Pozzi**])  or  as  secondary  vulvar  tuberculosis.  The  first  group 
includes  all  cases  occurring  in  individuals  having  a  focus  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  body  from  the  discharge  of  which  the  tubercle  bacilli 
are  transmitted  locally  to  the  vulva  outside  of  the  body.  Thus 
tuberculous  sputum  or  tubercle  bacilli  from  a  discharging  tuber- 
culous bone  sinus  might  be  transmitted  by  means  of  fingers,  cloth- 
ing, wash-cloths,  etc.,  to  the  vulva.  Many  authors  consider  that 
the  majority  of  reported  cases  should  be  placed  in  this  class. 

The  second  group  includes  all  cases  in  which  there  is  a  previous 
focus  of  tuberculosis  in  the  individual  and  in  which  the  path  of 
infection  lies  within  the  body.  In  thk  type  of  lesion  there  are  four 
possible  routes  of  infection. 

They  are: 
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(a)  Hematogenous. 
(6)  L^iiiphatic. 

(c)  Contiguity  of  tissue. 

(d)  Continuity  of  surface. 

(a)  Hematogenous.  Although  this  path  of  infection  is  generally 
admitted  there  is  very  little  conclusive  evidence  in  the  literature 
showing  that  it  occurs  with  any  regularity.  Fiocco  and  Levi"  believe 
that  it  is  a  common  way  for  the  distribution  of  bacilli,  particularly 
in  cases  of  tuberculous  enteritis.  Here  they  consider  that  the  bacilli 
reach  the  mesenteric  lymph  nodes,  then  ^e  thoracic  duct,  and  in 
that  way  the  blood  current,  and  so  are  distributed  to  the  vulva  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  The  evidence  is  rather  scanty,  and  in  \'iew  of 
the  more  plausible  and  more  nearly  proved  modes  of  infection  the 
hematogenous  route  can  safely  be  discarded  except  in  theory.  The 
only  case  in  our  series  in  which  this  path  of  infection  seems  fairiy 
certain  is  that  described  by  Hansen*'  in  a  child  of  foiH  years,  who 
at  autopsy  showed  signs  of  a  generalized  miliary  tuberculosis 
involving  also  the  vulva,  uid  even  here  the  infection  might  have 
been  from  the  urinary  tract. 

(b)  Lywphatic.  For  anatomical  reasons  this  mode  of  infection 
must  be  infrequent.  The  lymphatics  of  the  vulva  dr^  into  the 
superior  internal  glands  of  the  groin,  and  into  these  same  glands 
drain  the  lymphatics  from  the  lower  central  portion  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wall,  the  region  of  the  anus  and  perineum,  and  the  median 
surfaces  of  the  buttocks.  These  channels  all  freely  intercommmii- 
cate,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  superficial  tuberculous  lesion  of 
any  of  these  regions  might  travel  by  way  of  the  lymphatics  and  so 
reach  the  vulva.  Practically  this  mode  of  infection  is  most  difficult 
to  differentiate  from  infection  by  contiguity  of  tissue.  Thus  in 
MartinV  case  there  was  not  only  a  tuberculosis  of  the  vulva  but 
a  series  of  ulcerative  lesions  on  the  buttocks  and  upper  inner  thighs 
which  was  thought  to  be  lupus.  This  is  the  only  case  in  the  series 
in  which  lymphatic  infection  seems  even  possible,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  ulcers  of  the  lower  rectum  or  anal  canal 
might  have  infected  the  vulva  by  the  lymphatic  channels.* 

(c)  Contiguity  of  Tissue.  It  is  possible  to  include  more  csaes 
in  this  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  classes,  and  in  studying 
our  material  some  unusual  possibilities  have  presented  themselves. 
Direct  extension  of  tuberculous  vaginal  ulcers  so  as  to  indude 
the  vulva  in  the  ulceration  is  the  most  common  form  encountered. 
After  this  we  find  direct  extension  from  tuberculous  lesions  of  the 
rectum.     Here  the  vulvar  lesion  may  present  itself  either  as  an 

*  The  question  hoa  l>i:eti  raised  aa  to  whether  a  tuberculous  iufection  can  Urnvd 
by  the  lymphatic  cbaniiela  against  the  DormoL  direction  of  lymphatic  Sow.  In 
thia  cooncctioQ  a  ease  of  tuberculosis  of  the  breoat  reported  by  Power''  is  of  ialenn. 
This  was  in  a  icirl,  URcd  fifteen  years,  in  whom  there  was  extensive  axiUaij'  involre- 
meot  and  relatively  little  breast  involvement.  Powen  believes  that  the  aiilUiy 
Blaods  were  the  seat  of  infection  and  that  the  breast  involvemeat  was  (eooiidsiy. 
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ulcer  or  as  a.  fistula.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  direct  extension  by  con- 
tiguity o[  tissue  is  most  frequently  from  one  of  these  two  sources. 
Occasionally  it  may  take  place  from  tuberculous  lesions  of  the 
skin,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  case  described  by  Martin.*' 
A  most  unusual  case,  and  the  only  one  of  the  sort  we  have  been 
able  to  find  in  literature,  has  been  described  by  Dambrin  and  Cler- 
mont** in  a  patient  eighty-eight  years  of  age.  This  patient,  other- 
wise in  good  health,  complained  of  a  tumor  of  the  right  vulva.  It 
was  incised  and  found  to  be  a  coid  abscess,  originating  in  a  tuber- 
cuous  osteitis  of  the  os  pubis.  Lectine"  has  published  reports 
of  two  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  vulva,  both  by  direct  extension 
of  tuberculosis  of  Bartholin's  glands.  This  is  a  unique  observa- 
tion, and  is  only  paralleled  in  medical  literature  by  IJie  refwrt  of 
a  case  of  tuberculous  infection  of  Cowper's  gland,  the  male  analogue 
(Hartman  and  Lecene**), 

(d)  CoTitinuity  of  Surface.  The  infection  taking  place  under 
this  head  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
discharge  either  from  the  urinary  system,  genital  system  above  the 
vulva,  or  from  the  feces  from  cases  of  tuberculous  enteritis,  etc. 
Examples  of  all  of  these  three  types  of  infection  can  be  found  in 
this  series,  and  it  might  at  first  be  thought  that  the  constant  pas- 
sage of  tubercle  bacilli  from  one  of  these  sources  would  lead  to  a 
frequent  vulvar  involvement.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  does 
not  occur  with  any  great  frequency,  as  can  be  readily  judged  from 
the  figures  already  quoted  as  to  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  internal  genitals  and  also  from  the  frequency  with  which  tuber- 
culosis of  the  kidney  and  bladder  is  seen.  In  the  72  cases  of  vulvar 
tuberculosis  here  analyzed,  lesions  of  the  internal  genitals  are 
mentioned  in  only  9  patients  who  showed  tuberculosis  of  the 
uterus  five  times,  cervix  five  times,  tubes  four  times,  and  vagina 
eight  times.  In  only  3  cases  is  a  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  described, 
and  only  once  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder.  The  intestine  has  been 
involved  but  four  times  and  the  rectum  but  five  times.  We  believe 
that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  previous  authors  on  this 
mode  of  infection. 

Symptoms  and  Clinical  Forms.  Tuberculosis  of  the  vulva 
clinically  presents  itself  in  a  number  of  forms,  some  of  which  are 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  disease  itself,  while  others  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  rather  mask  the  diagnosis.  It  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  past  to  recognize  three  main  forms  of  the  disease. 
They  are  as  follows: 

(o)  Hypertrophy  with  ulceration  (forms  ukereuse,  forme  ulcero- 
gommeuse,  chancre  tuberculeuz) . 

(t)  Lupus  type  (forme  lupu/ue). 

(c)  Hypertrophy  without  ulceration. 

In  studying  our  collected  cases  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  this 
classification  Is  either  not  comprehensive  or  is  too  sweeping.    There 
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are  undoubted  cases  reported  which  cannot  be  reasonably  included 
under  any  of  the  above  headings.  Some  of  the  cases  which  this 
paper  considers  are  but  scantily  described,  and  we  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  place  each  case  in  its  class.  We  would,  however,  venture 
to  suggest  the  following  classification,  into  the  divisions  of  which 
can  be  readily  placed  any  given  case  in  which  sufficient  data  is 
reported. 

1.  Hypertrophy  with  ulceration. 

2.  Hypertrophy  without  ulceration. 

3.  Ulceration  without  hypertrophy. 

4.  Lupus  type. 

5.  Fistulas  and  abscesses. 

We  will  presently  take  up  in  detail  the  local  findings  in  each 
of  these  five  types,  but  before  doing  so  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
briefly  the  signs  and  symptoms  common  to  them  all. 

The  general  s>-mptoms  are  relatively  slight  and  in  primarj'  vulvar 
tubercuiosb  comparatively  negligible.  In  other  cases  they  are  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  involvement  of  other  organs. 
Here  we  see  the  general  symptoms  which  may  accompany  tuber- 
culosis of  any  part  of  the  body,  fever,  increased  pulse  rate,  loss  of 
weight,  anemia,  etc. 

Locally  the  subjective  sj-mptoms  are  often  very  alight  until  the 
disease  is  fairly  well  advanced.  Burning  or  smarting,  pruritus, 
or  a  vulvar  enlargement  may  be  the  first  symptom  noted.  With 
ulceration,  especially  if  extending  into  the  vagina,  leucorrhea  may 
be  the  first  symptom,  or  possibly  a  burning  urination,  due  to  the 
passage  of  urine  over  a  raw  surface.  Pain  is  usually  not  marked, 
except  possibly  during  coitus.  Functional  symptoms  are  lacking 
in  the  absence  of  involvement  of  the  internal  genitals  or  urinary 
system.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  that  hypertrophy 
is  invariably  present.  Our  ease,  as  well  as  many  in  the  literature, 
totally  lacked  this  feature.  The  local  findings  in  the  various  forms 
can  he  best  described  according  to  types. 

1.  Hypertrophy  with  Ulceration.  This  is  the  most  common  of 
all  forms,  and  into  this  class  the  majority  of  cases  can  be  placed. 
It  is  a  disputed  point  as  to  whether  the  hypertrophy  precedes  the 
ulceration,  or  vice  versa,  or  whether  they  develop  hand  in  hand, 
but  when  first  seen  both  processes  are  usually  already  evident 
The  hypertrophy  may  include  the  labia  majora,  minora,  or  tbe 
prepuce  of  the  clitoris,  or  any  of  these  parts  may  be  involved  singly 
or  in  combination  with  others.  One  side  or  both  may  be  hypw- 
trophied.  The  increase  in  size  varies  from  small  areas  of  leukopUkia 
of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  labia  minora  to  tumor  masses  larger 
than  two  fists  involving  all  the  parts.  This  apparent  hypertrophj' 
may  be  an  edema  or  a  definite  hyperplasia.  Possibly  it  start; 
as  the  former,  and  continuing  over  a  period  of  time  gradually 
becomes  transformed  into  the  latter.    When  due  to  an  edema  tbe 
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surface  appears  smooth,  tense,  and  uniform.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  discoloration.  The  margins  are  ill-defined  and  fade  gradually 
into  surrounding  healthy  tissue.  The  consistency  is  soft  and  depres- 
sions can  readily  be  made  with  pressure  of  the  examining  finger. 
When  due  to  hyperplasia  the  surface  is  of  a  rougher  appearance, 
in  color  &  little  darker  red,  more  nodular,  its  borders  more  pre- 
cisely defined.  The  consistency  is  firm,  brawny,  and  pitting  is 
slight  or  absent.  It  corresponds  more  to  the  "  elephantiatische 
tuberculose"  of  the  Germans.  There  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any 
tenderness.  It  is  questionable  whether  there  are  ever  seen  in 
this  type  the  minute  "apple-jelly"  tubercles  of  true  lupus. 

Associated  with  this  hypertrophy  is  ulceration,  which  varies 
in  extent  from  minute  areas  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  losses  of  tissue 
so  great  that  the  entire  vulva,  perineum,  and  anal  region  may  be 
transformed  into  a  veritable  cloaca.  These  ulcerations  occur  with 
great  frequency  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  labia  majora  and  minora, 
but  may  be  found  elsewhere.  A  quite  frequent  site  is  near  the 
urethral  edge  or  near  the  clitoris.  At  times  they  are  a  continuation 
of  a  vaginal  ulceration.  As  already  stated  they  frequently  result 
in  much  loss  of  structure,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  an  entire 
labia  minora  replaced  by  one  of  these  ulcers.  They  may  be  single 
or  multiple.  Probably  the  larger  single  lesions  represent  the  fusion 
of  previous  multiple  ulcerations.  Their  irregular,  indented  borders 
are  well  defined,  poorly  nourished,  seldom  excavated,  usually 
precipitous.  Commonly  superficial  and  not  of  greater  depth  than 
a  quarter  inch,  these  ulcers  at  times  extend  far  into  the  subcutaneous 
or  submucous  surfaces.  We  have  seen  them  extend  in  this  manner 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  The  base  of  the  ulcer  is  formed  of  unhealthy 
granulation  tissue,  which  shows  its  poor  quality  not  only  by  its 
grayish,  edematous  appearance  but  also  by  the  difficulty  with 
which  it  can  be  mduced  to  bleed.  The  surfaces  of  the  lesions  are 
covered  with  a  rather  profuse  grayish,  seropurulent  discharge. 
They  are  seldom  tender  to  the  touch.  The  inguinal  lymph  nodes 
are  often  enlarged,  at  times  due  to  definite  tuberculous  infection 
and  at  times  due  to  a  suppurative  adenitis  from  absorption  of  the 
common  pyogenic  bacteria  from  the  raw  surface.  Induration 
about  or  beneath  the  ulcer  is  usually  absent. 

2.  Hypertrophy  vrithout  Ulceratton.  This  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
form  of  which  only  7  cases  have  been  reported.  Locally  the  findings 
are  much  the  same  as  those  already  described  in  the  previous 
section,  lacking,  of  course  the  ulceration.  The  hypertrophy  in 
these  oases  is  usually  due  to  hyperplasia  and  not  to  edema.  Of  the 
7  reported  cases  2  had  an  associated  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and 
3  a  tuberculous  inguinal  adenitis.    All  occurred  in  adults. 

3.  Ulceration  without  Hypertrophy.  In  this  group  are  placed 
all  cases  in  which  hypertrophy  is  not  evident  either  from  the  history 
or  examination  of  the  patient.    Many  writers  believe  tlrnt  such  a 
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grouping  is  impossible  because  hypertrophy  is  always  present,  but 
our  study  of  the  collected  cases  has  not  convinced  us  on  this  point, 
and  we  believe  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  patients,  especially 
children,  this  hypertrophy  is  not  found  during  any  stage  of  the 
disease.  In  seven  of  twelve  children  under  the  age  of  ten  years  it 
was  absent.  The  local  examination  of  cases  coming  under  this 
grouping  shows  ulcers  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  already 
described,  and  needs  no  further  comment.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  cases  should  be  placed  under  the  lupus  type  as  late  ulcerating 
lesions. 

4.  Lupus  Type.  That  the  vulva  is  a  rare  location  for  the  develop- 
ment of  lupus  vulgaris  so  commonly  seen  about  the  face  is  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  Bender,*  who  among  380  cases  of  lupus  found 
the  vulva  involved  only  once.  The  appearance,  however,  about 
the  vulva  differs  but  little  from  that  of  lupus  elsewhere,  except 
possibly  for  the  fact  of  rather  more  frequent  and  early  ulceration, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  location  upon  a  mucous  membrane  and  the 
constant  presence  of  moisture.  There  are  the  same  brownish, 
rather  deeply  situated  tubercles,  fading  on  pressure  to  a  yellowish 
color,  giving  the  "apple-jelly"  appearance,  and  being  either  single 
or  multiple,  with  the  tendency  to  grouping  and  confluence  of  mul- 
tiple lesions  to  form  a  single  lesion  which  early  ulcerates.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  one  reported  by  Combelferan,  the  lesion  may  present 
itself  as  an  apparent  simple  leucoplakia.  Practically  all  of  these 
lesions  develop  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  labia.  It  may  be  the 
development  of  these  lesions,  undetected  until  well  ad\'anced 
which  contributes  the  majority  of  cases  to  the  group  we  ha« 
called  "ulceration  without  hypertrophy."  Probably  in  this  class 
should  also  be  placed  the  occasional  case  in  which  there  is  a  gen- 
eralized miliary  tuberculosis,  including  the  vulva. 

5.  Fistulas  and  Abscesses.  At  certain  times  tuberculous  lemons 
develop  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vulva,  caseate  or  become  sec- 
ondarily infected,  and  in  seeking  an  exit  for  their  contents,  other 
distend  one  labia  into  a  pus  socket  or  perforate  it,  leaving  througb 
it  a  sinus  which  in  course  of  ^me  becomes  lined  with  tuberculous 
granulation  tissue.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  these  must 
all  of  necessity  be  secondary  tuberculous  vulvar  lesions.  Thus 
a  tuberculous  osteitis  of  the  os  pubis  has  pointed  at  the  vulii, 
a  tuberculosis  of  Bartholin's  gland  has  infected  it,  and  tuberculous 
rectovulvar  fistulas  have  been  described.  In  all  these  cases,  no 
matter  what  the  point  of  origin,  there  will  be  present  either  so 
abscess  or  a  fistula.  The  former  can  be  identified  as  tuberculous 
only  by  a  recognition  of  the  primary  focus,  the  latter  in  the  same 
way  or  by  the  nature  of  the  granulations  lining  the  sinus,  or  by 
the  recovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  discharge  from  it. 

Pathology.  While  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  further  tie 
gross  appearance  of  tuberculous  lesions  of  the  vulva  as  they  occui 
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locally,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  refer  to  the  relative  frequency  of 
involvement  of  different  portions  of  the  viilva  and  to  note  the 
associated  tuberculous  lesions  which  in  this  series  have  been  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

From  the  following  brief  tabulation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  labia 
majora  and  minora  are  most  frequently  involved: 

"Vulva" 10 

Labia  majora 29 

Labia  minora 30 

Clilorii 8 

Entire  introitui 7 

PoaUrioT  oommtMun S 

Anterior  commianire 3 

MoDB  VcDeria 2 

Edge  of  uretlini 5 

Banholin'a  gland 2 

Prepuce 1 

The  condition  is  more  frequently  unilateral  than  bilateral,  and 
involvement  of  the  labia  majora  and  minora  b  the  most  frequent 
association. 

Looking  over  our  cases  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  other 
portions  of  the  body  can  be  expected  to  show  most  frequently 
an  associated  tuberculosb,  we  obtain  the  statistics  tabulated  below. 
These  must  be  judged  only  relatively,  for  their  accuracy  is  marred 
not  only  by  ladt  of  complete  reports  but  also  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  observations  were  clinical  only,  and  not 
confirmed  by  autopsy  record.    The  parts  involved  were  as  follows: 


No  asBOoiBted  tubereulo^  mentioned  or  found  ii 

TuberculafliB  of  Iuqeb 

"  inguinal  lymph  nodea 

"  cervical  lymph  nodes 

"  axillary  lymph  nndra  .       .       .       . 

General  miliary  tuberculooia 

Tubercutosia  of  joint* 

bladder 

"  supraren^  glanda 

"  utenii,  body 


peritoneum 


"  skin  (lupufl  vutgarii) I 

It  is  thus  seen  that  an  associated  pulmonary  lesion  is  most 
frequently  found  and  next  in  order  a  tuberculous  lesion  of  some 
higher  portion  of  the  genital  tract. 
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In  describing  the  microscopic  picture  we  can  conveniently  divide 
the  lesions  into  two  types,  deep  and  superficial.  To  the  former 
belong  the  four  following  clinical  groups:  hypertrophy  with  ulcera- 
tion, hypertrophy  without  ulceration,  ulceration  without  hyper- 
trophy, fistulas  and  abscesses.  To  tiie  latter  belongs  the  lupus 
group.  In  the  fonner  the  lesions  are  deep  and  involve  not  only 
the  epidermis  and  derma  or  the  mucosa  and  tissue  immediately 
beneath  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  also  the  subcutaneous  or  sub- 
mucous tissue.  In  the  latter  the  superficial  structures  only  are 
involved. 

In  the  deep  form  the  variation  from  the  normal  is  as  follows: 
The  epithelium  is  at  times  pyerfectly  normal  and  without  notice- 
able alteration  except,  of  course,  where  there  is  loss  of  surface. 
At  times  it  is  thickened  and  comified.  There  is  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  seen  in  the  derma  an  infiltration  of  plasma  cells  clustered 
together  in  masses  in  the  centres  of  which  may  or  may  not  be 
found  giant  cells.  The  lesions  are  especially  marked  and  at  times 
only  seen  in  the  subcutaneous  or  submucous  tissue.  This  infil- 
tration may  be  diffuse  and  lacking  in  giant-cell  formation,  due,  as 
Unna'"  has  shown,  to  lack  of  pressure  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
parts  involved.  The  white  and  elastic  fibers  are  increased  in  size 
and  swollen  with  a  dear  fluid.  They  present  the  appearance  of 
a,  chronic  edema.  Many  dilated  bloodvessels  and  lymphatic 
spaces  are  seen.  In  the  centres  of  and  about  the  giant  cells  and 
diffusely  scattered  in  the  areas  of  diffuse  ptasma-<:ell  infiltratioD 
tubercle  bacilli  can  be  found. 

As  they  progress  these  lesions  reach  the  surface  and  ulceration 
ensues.  This  process  may  take  place  only  in  parts  of  the  lesion, 
usually  the  centre.  The  extent  of  the  diseased  area  cannot  there- 
fore be  judged  alone  by  the  extent  of  the  ulceration.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  the  one  described  by  Bender  and  Nandrot,*  we  find  ledons 
on  the  point  of  involving  the  epidermis  or  mucous  membrane, 
but  the  latter  still  preserved.  Such  findings  substantiate  the  view 
held  by  some  writers  that  the  hypertrophic  form  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  vulva  represents  delayed  ulceration  and  is  in  reality  the  pre- 
ulcerative  stage  of  hypertrophy  with  ulceration.  This  delay  m 
ulceration  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  thickening  and  comification 
of  the  epidermis  which  is  more  marked  in  the  pure  hypertropbic 
form  than  in  the  type  with  ulceration,  where  it  is  practically  wholly 
lacking. 

In  the  superficial  form  (lupus  type)  the  lesions  are  confined 
to  the  surface  layers  and  do  not  differ  from  the  well-known  picture 
of  lupus  as  seen  on  the  more  conomon  locations.  They  nml  not 
here  be  described  other  than  to  again  emphasize  the  fact  tbt 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  not  involved. 

Differential  Diagnosis.  The  lesions  which  sunulate  tube^ 
culosis  of  the  vulva  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic. 
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Among  the  acute  non-tuberculous  lesions  which  may  show  ulcera- 
tions are  gonorrheal  vulvovaginitis,  anogenital  diphtheria,  the 
ulcerations  occasionally  seen  in  the  acute  exanthemata,  gangrene 
of  the  vulva  in  the  eruptive  fevers,  acute  Bartholinitis,  and  acute 
phagedenic  and  round  ulcers  (Vautrin*"").  In  all  of  these  the 
acuteness  of  onset,  the  presence  of  other  local  or  general  phenomena, 
and  the  bacteriological  examination  of  the  secretions  are  of  essen- 
tial diagnostic  importance  and  need  only  be  mentioned. 

Greater  difficulty  in  diagnosis  will  be  encountered  aniong  the 
subacute  and  chrome  lesions,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"  esthiomene."  This  term  has  been  used  to  describe  a  chronic 
vulvar  ulceration  with  or  without  hypertrophy,  in  the  production 
of  which  a  chronic  lymph  stasis  plays  an  important  role.  Various 
lesions  which  should  have  received  more  accurate  diagnoses  have 
been  described  under  this  term.  We  agree  with  Bonnin,*  who 
condemns  the  use  of  the  word,  and  with  Combelferan,''  who  points 
out  that  many  cases  described  as  "esthiomene"  are  true  cases  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  vulva.    Biopsy  only  will  prove  this  point. 

SypkUis  of  the  vulva  is  encountered  in  a  number  of  forms.  The 
initi^  chancre  is  of  more  acute  onset,  the  surrounding  edema  is 
of  greater  extent,  the  induration  of  the  base  more  marked,  the 
ulceration  not  so  deep,  the  borders  less  excavated,  and  the  granula- 
tions of  a  brighter  red,  than  seen  in  tuberculosis.  There  is  greater 
enlargement  of  the  inguinal  lymph  glands  than  in  tuberculosis. 
Microscopic  examination  of  smears  from  the  ulcer  base  will  show 
the  Treponema  pallidum.  In  the  mixed  chancre  the  inflammatiory 
character  of  the  lesion  will  be  even  more  marked,  and  the  bacillus 
of  Duerey  will  also  be  found.  Syphilitic  mucous  patches  of  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  labia  can  be  differentiated  from  a  tuberculous 
leucoplakia  only  by  a  search  for  the  Treponema  pallidum.  Late 
secondary  and  tertiary  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  vulva  usually  ulcerate 
and  closely  simulate  tuberculosis.  The  ulcerations  are,  however, 
more  acutely  inflammatory  and  their  granulations  brighter. 
Microscopic  examination  of  smears  serve  to  difTerentiate  them. 
Papulohypertrophic  lesions  of  syphilis  occasionally  are  confused 
with  the  hypertrophic  form  of  tuberculosis.  But  in  syphilis,  fi^ 
sures  are  usually  present  and  the  papillomatous  character  of  the 
lesion  is  more  marked.  In  all  the  various  manifestations  of  syphilis 
about  the  vulva  (except  the  early  chancre)  the  presence  of  a  posi- 
tive Wassermann  reaction  establishes  the  diagnosis.  Other 
evidences  of  the  disease  may  be  present.  Rapid  healing  imder 
specific  treatment  proves  the  luetic  nature. 

Simple  ckaTWre  (chancroid)  is  frequently  seen  about  the  vidva. 
Here  the  acute  onset,  the  greater  pain  and  inflammation,  the 
tendency  for  development  of  new  lesions  on  coapted  surfaces,  the 
frequency  of  suppurative  inguinal  adenitis,  and  the  microscopic 
finding  of  the  bacillus  of  Duerey  should  differentiate  it  from  tuber- 
culosis. ,--  I 
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In  epithelioma  of  the  vulva  the  raised  edges  and  hard  nodiikr 
borders  should  identify  the  character  of  the  lesion.  They  are  not 
seen  in  tuberculosis,    (Biopsy  is  conclusive.) 

Sarcoma  of  the  vulva  is  an  exceedingly  rare  lesion,  hard,  firm,  not 
ulcerating  until  a  late  stage,  when  metastatic  lesions  are  abeadv 
evident.  In  its  early  stages  it  b  distinguished  from  the  ity^- 
trophic  form  of  tub^ulosis  by  its  local  character,  involving  one 
portion  only  of  the  vulva. 

In  kraurosis  vuhcE  the  lesions  are  generalized  and  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  are  grayish.  Atrophy  takes  place  to  so  great 
an  extent  that  the  labia  majora  and  minora  are  much  distorted  and 
may  be  fused.    This  atrophy  is  not  seen  in  tuberculosis. 

Various  tnisceUaneous  lesions  which  may  simulate  tuberculosb 
have  been  mentioned  in  literature.  None  of  them  are  of  great 
importance  and  few  of  them  should  give  rise  to  difficulty  in  diag- 
Qosb.  Bonnin*  refers  to  actinomycosis  and  molluscum  contagiosum, 
both  of  which  can  be  recognized  microscopically.  CombelSran" 
speaks  of  acne,  furuncles,  suppurative  vulvar  folliculitis,  and  herpes 
of  the  vulva.    Froelich*"  has  described  a  diabetic  vulvar  ulcer. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  are  many  conditions  from  which  tuber^ 
culosis  of  the  vulva  must  be  differentiated.  In  most  of  them  a 
clinical  diagnosis  is  possible,  but  the  ultimate  diagnosis  must  rest 
upon  microscopic  examination  either  of  smears  or  of  biopsj' 
specimens. 

Prognosis.  We  have  reviewed  Uie  cases  here  collected  to  study 
the  results  of  treatments  used  and  to  determine  the  progno^ 
This  latter  is  not  good.  In  23  cases  the  data  as  to  inmiediate  or 
late  result  is  too  meager  for  use  in  our  study.  In  49  cases  such  data 
is  partially  or  wholly  given.  Of  these  49  cases,  21  or  nearly  43  per 
cent,  died,  while  28,  or  about  47  per  cent,,  recovered.  One  case 
was  reported  well  locally  seven  years  after  treatment,  but  when 
last  seen  had  a  steadily  progressive  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Of 
the  other  cases  reported  "recovered"  many  were  lost  sight  of 
shortly  after  treatment  and  some  few  have  had  recurrences.  Tlie 
true  end-result  was  given  in  so  few  cases  that  the  prognosis  is 
probably  even  worse  than  the  above  figures  indicate.  An  asso- 
ciated tuberculosis  was  found  elsewhere  in  the  body  in  all  cases 
which  died.  There  were  two  operative  deaths  recorded.  One 
occurred  from  shock  following  a  panhysterectomy  for  an  assoriated 
tuberculosis  of  the  body  and  cervix  of  the  uterus;  the  cause  of 
death  in  the  second  case  was  not  given.  Prognosis  is  no  more 
favorable  in  one  type  of  the  disease  than  in  another.  The  Iujhc 
type  is  considered  by  some  writers  more  benign. 

Table  II  shows  briefly  the  results  in  this  series  of  various  forms 
of  treatment.  "Heal«i"  and  "recurrence"  refer  to  the  local 
condition  for  various  intervals  of  time  during  which  each  case 
has  been  under  observation-    "Healed"  cannot  therefore  be  intef- 
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preted  as  an  end-result,  although  for  any  individual  case  it  may  be 


T&BLD   II. 

No.  of 


Curette  and  cautery   .      .  6  5  I  83 

Eirimon  with  cautery       .1  0  1  0 

Cautery  1  1  0  100 

Nitric  add        ....  1  1  0  100 

lodofonn 2  2  0  100 

Tuberculin        ....  1  1  0  100 

Oeaeral  hygiene     ...  1  1  0  100 

Treatment.  While  the  form  of  local  treatment  must  vary 
with  the  individual  case,  the  necessity  of  careful  general  manage- 
ment of  the  patient,  rather  than  the  disease,  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  here  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
general  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  To  suitable  changes  in  diet, 
environment,  and  mode  of  life  can  be  added,  we  believe  with 
advantage,  tuberculin.  The  details  of  technique,  selection  of 
patient  and  preparation,  and  dosage  must  be  governed  by  those 
same  rules  which  have  given  such  exceUent  results  in  surgical  tuber- 
culosis elsewhere  in  the  body.  General  miliary  or  active  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  contra-indicate  the  use  of  tuberculin. 

The  local  treatment  may  be  palliative  or  radical.  Reference  to 
Table  II  shows  the  results  in  tiiis  series  of  the  different  forms  of 
treatment.  Palliative  measures  vary  in  severity  from  the  use  of 
simple  dusting  powders  or  ointments  to  cauterization  by  mineral 
acids  or  heat.  The  value  of  local  antiseptics  is  questionable  and 
empirical.  Iodoform,  which  is  most  frequently  used,  can  be  taken 
as  an  example.  Frankel*^  has  shown  that  bacteriologically  it  is 
not  antiseptic,  and  that  after  sterilization  at  high  temperatures 
the  iodin  is  driven  off.  Its  chief  value  seems  to  be  in  its  fibroplastic 
power.  Because  of  this  it  may  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of  local- 
ized tuberculosis.  Friinkel,''  however,  prefers  pure  sterile  bone 
carbon  for  this  purpose.  The  pathology  of  the  disease  proves  the 
uselessness  of  local  applications  which  do  not  destroy.  They  cannot 
penetrate  to  the  necessary  depth. 

The  various  caustics  are  also  insufGcient  because  of  their  lack 
of  depth  of  action.  Silver  nitrate  is  worthless.  The  action  of 
lactic  and  the  mineral  acids  cannot  be  controlled.  Thermal  cauteri- 
zation should  be  classed  among  radical  measures. 

Radical  local  measures  include  curettage,  cauterization  by  heat, 
excision  of  the  lesion  with  the  thermocautery,  and  dissection 
excision.  While  each  of  these  methods  of  treatment  has  its  advo- 
cates it  is  difHcult  to  decide  among  them. 

Remembering  that  tubercles  may  be  found  at  some  distance 
from  the  apparent  edge  of  the  lesion,  we  can  mention  curettage  only 
to  condemn  it.  The  procedure  should  never  be  used.  It  is  more 
apt  to  spread  than  to  cure  the  lesion.  ,  --  t 
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Theoretically,  dissection  excbbn  should  give  the  best  results, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  dissection  can  be  carried  on  entirely 
in  healthy  tissue.  This  is  often  difficult.  The  depth  of  the  lesions 
is  at  times  considerable  and  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the 
parts  makes  a  wide  ejfcision  often  impossible  without  serious 
mutilation  of  surrounding  structures.  It  is  this  limited  operative 
field  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  dissection  in  so  many 
cases  passing  through  active  infective  tuberculous  material.  That 
such  material  has  been  entered  is  shown  by  the  local  recurrence 
and  the  frequencj'  with  which  an  operative  interference  has  been 
followed  by  a  diffuse  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  Operation  upon 
tuberculosis  of  this  region  of  the  body  (perineum)  seems  particu- 
larly prone  to  disseminate  the  disease.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
close  proximity  and  almost  invariable  simultaneous  involvement 
of  mucous  membrane  in  the  tuberculous  process.  Elting*'  has 
reported  9  cases  of  tuberculous  fistula  in  ano,  4  of  whom  died  sub- 
sequent to  operation  from  a  progression  of  their  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. Similar  untoward  results  are  at  times  seen  in  tuberculosis 
of  other  mucous  membranes.  Thus  Shepherd"  has  reported  a 
case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  which  after  removal  developed 
an  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis  rapidly  terminating  in  death. 
Quenu  and  Hartman,"  however,  prefer  dissection  excision  to 
cauterj-  excision  in  tuberculosis  about  the  perineum.* 

Thermocauterization  if  carried  sufficiently  deeply  should  not 
only  eradicate  the  lesion,  but  also  seal  off  the  lymphatics  so  that 
dissemination  cannot  occur.  Its  use  is,  however,  limited  by  the 
proximity  of  surrounding  important  structures.  Superficial  C8ute^ 
ization  is  valueless.  Only  deep  and  thorough  cauterization  b 
sufficient.  This  will,  unfortunately,  leave  a  large  area  to  he^  by 
granulation. 

Excision  with  the  cautery  knife  seems  to  be  the  method  of  choice, 
even  though  destruction  of  tissue  be  large.  By  this  method  the 
exact  limit  of  the  areas  to  be  excised  can  be  determined  and  adhered 
to.  Less  destruction  of  contiguous  parts  will  take  place  with  i 
thin  cautery  blade  than  with  a  blunt  cautery  point. 

If  inguinal  lymph  glands  are  evidently  infected,  they  should 
be  removed.  Dissection  en  bloc,  as  for  an  epithelioma  of  the  vulva, 
is  unnecessarj-.  In  the  absence  of  evident  involvement  the  lym[A 
glands  need  not  be  removed.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  cur- 
rent view  of  the  analogous  problem  in  tuberculosis  of  the  mammary 
gland, 

•  It  IB  never  certain  that  any  operative  procedure  od  an  apparently  local  taker- 
culoua  focuB  will  not  activate  some  other  known  or  unknown  tuberculous  l«aioD  in  tbt 
body.  This  is  not  only  true  of  tuberculosis  iDvoiviug  mucous  membranei  as  tbott 
mcDtioned  but  also  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  Powers"  has  reported  a  caK  of 
tubeiculusia  of  the  breast  which  after  operation  died  of  a  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Ill"  and  others  have  reported  similar  results  in  dealiaglwitb  tubcrcialoue  liidwri. 
etc.,  and  the  list  niieht  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 
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THE  OPER&TIOH  OF  CRANIAL  DECOMPRESSION. 

By  WiLUAM  Sharpe,  M.D., 


There  are  few  operations  in  surgerj'  having  the  wide  application 
and  immediate  beneficial  results  as  cranial  decompression,  particu- 
larly the  subtemporal  method.  It  is  an  operation  that  has  been 
much  neglected  in  the  past,  and  one  that  is  capable  of  still  greater 
usefulness  in  the  future.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  operation, 
requiring  no  special  technique  and  no  special  training  other  than 
a  tbdrough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  temporal  region 
and  the  avoidance  of  operative  complications;  if,  however,  diffi- 
culties are  encountered  then  the  use  of  the  best  methods  for  con- 
trolling them  must  be  known.  Naturally,  careful  hemostasia  is 
a  most  important  factor  in  obtaining  good  results  in  all  cranial 
operations  as  well  as  due  respect  and  regard  for  the  delicate  nerve 
cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex  by  the  avoidance  of  unecessary  and 
rough  manipulation  and  digital  examination;  and,  also,  of  the 
greatest  importance,  a  strict  asepsis. 

Cranial  decompressions  have  been  limited  in  the  past  chiefly  to 
the  relief  of  intracranial  pressure  in  cases  of  unlocalized  cerebral 
tumor  and  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull  showing  signs  of  medullary 
compression ;  the  operation  was  performed  not  only  to  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  a  medullarj-  edema  but  to  avoid  a  secondary  optic  atrophy — 
so  commonly  observed  in  tumors  of  the  brain.  In  these  latter  cases 
the  site  of  the  decompression  was  most  frequently  over  the  parietal 
area  or  the  upper  temporal  region,  and  thus,  as  the  tumor  enlarged, 
the  increasing  intracranial  pressure  forced  the  underlying  cerebral 
tissue  through  the  bony  opening,  producing  hemise  cerebri  of 
tremendous  sizes — the  bane  of  cranial  surgery.  Fungi  cerebri 
were  also  a  common  result  of  such  protrusions.  Not  only  was  this 
complication  to  be  feared,  but  operative  damage  to  the  underlying 
motor  area  with  resulting  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body  was  always  risked;  besides,  the  intracranial  pressure  in  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  skull  as  well  as  in  tumors  of  the  brain  frequently 
produced  a  motor  impairment  by  forcing  the  motor  area  upward 
through  the  bony  ring  of  this  decompression. 

The  reason  for  these  complications  is  obvious.  To  remove  an 
area  of  either  parietal  bone,  not  only  may  the  underlying  motor 
cortex  be  impaired  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  but  also  subse- 
quently by  its  protrusion  upward  through  the  bony  opening. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  extremely  weak  protection  afforded 
by  the  scalp  overlying  the  parietal  bone;  other  than  the  cutaneous 
tissues  in  this  area  there  is  only  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  so  that 
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even  a  moderate  degree  of  intracranial  pressure  is  sufficient  to  cause 
a  hernial  protrusion.  If  the  decompression  is  performed  in  the 
parietotemporal  area  the  cranial  origin  of  the  temporal  muscle  to 
the  parietal  crest  must  be  destroyed,  and  thus  the  possible  protection 
of  the  temporal  muscle  is  lost. 

In  contrast  to  these  methods  of  cranial  decompression  the  sub- 
temporal route  offers  an  almost  ideal  operation  for  intracranial 
conditions,  requiring  either  a  relief  of  the  increased  pressure  or  an 
exploratory  procedure;  not  only  is  the  underlying  cortex  a  part 
of  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe  (which  is  a  comparatively  "silent" 
area  of  the  brain),  but  the  removal  of  the  squamous  bone  is  technic- 
ally less  difficult,  io  that  it  is  the  thinnest  part  of  the  vault  of  the 


Fia.  1. — Anatomical  relatioDS  of  the  Bubt«mporaJ  decompresBion.  The  temponl 
muscle:  A,  its  origia  aloDS  the  parietal  cretit;  B,  its  icsertiOD  at  the  eorDDoid  pn> 
oeea  (the  sygoma  having  been  removed).  The  dotted  line  C  shows  the  eiteritof  the 
booy  decompression  opening  protected  by  the  overtying  t«mporal  muscle.  The 
direction  o!  the  muscle  fibers  illustrates  how  easy  it  is  to  separate  them  longitudinilly' 


skull ;  again,  the  decompression  opening  is  amply  protected  by  the 
overlying  temporal  muscle,  so  that  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  iave 
a  hernia  cerebri  following  this  method  of  cranial  decompression;  if 
the  attachment  of  the  temporal  muscle  to  the  parietal  crest  is 
carefully  preserved,  then  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  marked 
protrusion  to  occur  {Fig.  1).  In  my  opinion  this  method  of  eraoial 
decompression  should  be  the  one  always  to  be  employed,  and  in 
this  article  when  the  word  "decompression"  is  used  it  is  the  sub- 
temporal decompression  that  is  meant.  In  subtentorial  lesions 
affecting  the  cerebellum,  naturally  a  suboccipital  decompression  is 
to  be  preferred;  especially  is  this  true  of  tumor  and  abscess  formt- 
tions  in  it.    As  the  tentorium  strongly  separates  the  cerebrum  fn»i 
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the  cerebellum,  any  increase  of  the  subtentorial  pressure  ia  more 
effectively  relieved  by  a  suboccipital  decompression  than  by  a  supra- 
tentorial  operation;  besides,  not  only  may  the  lesion  be  removed 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  bony  opening  will  be  protected  by  a  thick 
layer  of  occipital  muscles,  and  thus  a  large  hernia  be  prevented. 

Ilie  purpose  of  the  subtemporal  decompression  has  been  much 
enlarged  during  the  past  few'  years,  and  it  seems  that  its  usefulness 
is  to  be  developed  still  more  in  the  future.  Although  its  chief 
function  is  the  relief  of  intracranial  pressure,  yet  it  ia  a  most  valuable 
method  of  exploration.  In  these  two  divisions,  practically  all  of  the 
intracranial  conditions  for  which  the  operation  may  be  advisable 
can  be  classified,  and  the  following  is  a  brief  consideration  of  them : 

1.  The  Relief  of  Intracranial  Pressure. 
A.   Tumors  of  the  Brain. 

1.  Localized  Tumors  of  the  Brain. 

(o)  Large  cerebral  tumors:  For  fear  the  cerebrtd  cortex  would 
be  much  more  extensively  damaged  by  opening  the  skull  directly 
over  the  tumor,  it  is  frequently  advisable  in  cases  of  high  intra- 
cranial pressure  first  to  make  a  subtemporal  decompression  on  the 
side  of  the  head  opposite  to  the  tumor  and  then  to  perform  the 
osteoplastic  "Bap"  operation  to  remove  the  tumor.  In  this  maimer 
not  only  may  the  tumor  be  enucleated  with  little  impairment  of  the 
surrounding  cortex,  but  in  cases  where  the  tumor  is  not  found  as 
localized  clinically  (an  occurrence  of  only  too  great  frequency), 
then  the  brain  may  be  "dislocated,"  as  it  were,  toward  the  opposite 
side  of  the  head,  as  made  possible  by  the  decompression  opening 
on  that  side,  and  in  this  manner  an  exploration  can  be  conducted 
with  but  little  or  no  injury  to  the  surrounding  cortex.  This  is  a 
most  important  function  of  the  decompression  in  facilitating  the 
removal  of  large  cerebral  tumors;  witiiin  the  past  year  I  have 
removed  large  cerebral  tumors  in  three  cases  by  this  method,  and 
I  am  confident  the  operation  would  have  ended  fatally  if  this 
procedure  had  not  been  used. 

(6)  Irremovable  tumors  of  the  base  and  of  the  mid-brain: 
Frequently  these  tumors  are  non-malignant,  the  most  common  one 
being  the  tuberculoma;  my  series  contains  four  of  them.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  prevent  secondary  optic  atrophy  and  its 
resulting  bhndness  by  an  early  relief  of  the  intracranial  pressure. 
These  tumors  may  enlarge  to  a  certain  size,  then  remain  stationary, 
become  smaller,  and  even  disappear  clinically,  so  that  if  blindness 
is  prevented  during  their  stage  of  active  growth,  then  an  excellent 
result  may  be  obtained.  If  the  tumor  should  continue  to  grow,  then 
the  headaches  and  blindness  may  be  delayed  for  months  until  the 
last  stage  of  the  condition. 

2.  Unlocalized  Tumors.  In  the  hope  that  the  tumor  may  localize 
itself  clinically  and  thus  permit  of  its  removal,  and  yet  to  prevent 
the  secondary  optic  atrophy  resulting  from  the  increased  pressure 
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of  its  growth,  it  is  advisable  to  perform  an  early  decompressirai 
and,  if  necessary,  a  bilateral  decompression.  During  the  past  year 
I  have  treated  five  cases  in  this  manner;  it  is  surprising  to  observe 
the  improvement  in  such  cases;  a  cessation  of  headache,  nausea 
and  vomiting,  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the  beginning  "choked  disk" 
— the  forerunner  of  secondary  optic  atrophy  and  blindness.  Xo 
case  of  high  intracranial  pressure  producing  "choked  disks"  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  weeks  while  a  definite  diagnosis  is  being 
made  without  a  relief  of  that  pressure  by  a  decompression;  only 
too  frequently  such  cases  are  brought  to  the  surgeon  after  blindness 
has  occurred,  and  once  an  advajiced  degree  of  secondary  optic 
atrophy  has  supervened  there  is  little  if  any  recovery  of  aght. 
Xot  only  will  an  early  decompression  delay  and  even  prevent 
blindness  in  these  cases,  but  in  will  prolong  the  life  of  the  patient 
by  lessening  the  medullary  compression,  and  thus  the  unlocalizable 
tumor  may  extend  into  a  part  of  the  brain  producing  unmistakable 
signs  of  its  situation,  so  that  the  tumor  can  be  successfully  removed. 
This  is  the  common  historj'  of  tumors  of  the  frontal  and  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobes,  especially  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere;  as 
tumors  of  the  frontal  lobe  extend  posteriorly  to  the  motor  area 
then  a  motor  impairment  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  appears, 
and  if  downward  upon  the  optic  nerve,  then  an  ipsolateral  pri- 
mary optic  atrophy  results;  motor  aphasia  frequently  appears  as 
tumors  of  the  left  frontal  lobe  extend  backward  into  the  motor 
speech  area;  in  tumors  of  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe  a  sinular 
motor  Impairment  occurs  if  the  lesion  extends  upward  into  the 
motor  tracts  or  forward  into  the  motor  speech  area. 

In  similar  cases  of  suspected  tumors  of  the  frontal  or  parietal 
lobes,  and  if  the  intracranial  pressure  is  not  extremely  high,  it  is 
advisable  to  perform  an  osteoplastic  "flap"  operation  first,  and  if 
the  tumor  is  not  found  or  after  its  removal  the  brain  is  still  under 
marked  tension,  then  a  subtemporal  decompression  can  be  per- 
formed by  rongeuring  away  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  bone  flap  itself;  in  this  manner 
another  scalp  incision  is  avoided. 

B.  Fractvrea  of  the  Shdl.  Whether  the  fracture  is  of  the  vault 
or  of  the  base  a  decompression  is  advisable  only  when  the  fracture 
is  associated  with  high  intracranial  pressure;  naturally  the  palliative 
expectant  treatment  of  absolute  rest  and  quiet,  an  ice-bag  to  the 
head,  catharsis  and  liquid  diet,  are  usually  sufficient  for  those  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  skull  showing  no  marked  signs  of  intracranial 
pressure;  that  is,  a  fracture  of  the  skull  is  not  an  indication  for 
an  operation  unless  there  are  definite  signs  of  an  increase  in  the 
intracranial  pressure.  An  ophthalmoscopical  examination  of  the 
fundi  of  the  eyes  is  the  most  reliable  and  accurate  means  of  deter- 
mining an  increase  of  the  intracranial  pressure,  whether  this  increase 
is  due  tc»  a  sw<»llen  edematous  brain,  a  depressed  fractm^  of  the 
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vault,  or  to  an  intracranial  hemorrhage  of  extradural,  subdural 
or  intracerebral  origin  with  cerebral  lacerations.  It  is  not  sp 
essential  to  remove  the  depressed  area  of  bone  or  the  intracranial 
clot  as  it  is  to  offset  the  pressure  effects  of  the  depression  or  clot 
upon  the  cerebral  cortex;  naturally,  in  depressed  fractures  of  the 
vault,  the  depressed  area  should  be  elevated  or  even  rongeured 
away,  and  in  cases  of  intracranial  hemorrhage,  the  clot  should  be 
removed,  but  in  many  cases,  even  when  their  removal  is  possible, 
the  intracranial  pressure  still  remains  high  and  it  is  this  continued 
increase  of  intracranial  pressure  which  damages  the  cerebral  cortex 
and  produces  the  impairment — both  physical  and  mental.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  fracture  of  the  skull  as  the  effects  upon 
the  brain  of  the  injury  producing  the  fracture;  in  many  cases  a 
fracture  of  the  skull  is  not  present  and  yet  a  cortical  hemorrhage  and 
even  cerebral  lacerations  may  have  resulted  from  the  injury.  It 
is  in  these  cases  of  intracranial  lesions  resulting  from  injuries  to  the 
head  and  showing  definite  signs  of  increased  intracranial  pressure 
that  an  early  relief  of  this  pressure  is  advisable—not  only  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  a  medullary  compression  and  its  possible  collapse, 
and  therefore  the  death  of  the  patient,  but  to  lessen  the  percentage 
of  the  post-traumatic  conditions  so  common  in  these  cases,  such  as 
persistent  headaches,  dizziness,  changed  personalities  Varying  from 
the  depressed  state  to  a  highly  irritable  condition,  generally  nervous 
instabihty,  and  even  epilepsy  in  its  different  forms.  A  decompres- 
sion should  only  be  advised  when  there  are  marked  signs  of  intra- 
cranial pressure  as  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  Signs  of 
medullary  compression,  such  as  a  retarded  pulse,  a  slow  and 
irregular  respiration  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type,  and  a  high  blood- 
pressure  are  rather  late  signs  of  intracranial  pressure,  and  if  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  reach  this  dangerous  condition,  then  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  patient  will  recover — operation  or  no  operation;  a 
medullary  edema  and  collapse  of  the  patient  may  occur  at  any 
moment. 

J.  Fractures  of  the  Vault. 

(a)  Linear  fractures  with  no  depression  of  the  fragments:  In 
these  cases  a  decompression  should  be  performed  if  the  intracranial 
pressure  is  high.  It  has  been  rare  in  my  experience  for  fractures 
of  the  vault,  unless  small  locally  depressed  ones,  to  be  limited  to  the 
vault  alone;  usually  the  "crack"  extends  downward  to  the  base — 
the  thinnest  and  weakest  part  of  the  skull.  However,  this  type  of 
fracture,  as  revealed  by  the  Roentgen-ray,  frequently  shows  no 
sign  of  intracranial  pressure,  and  therefore  an  operation  should 
not  be  considered, 

(b)  Depressed  fractures  of  the  vault  should  always  be  elevated. 
If  this  is  impossible,  then  it  is  usually  wiser  to  remove  the  depressed 
fragments,  whether  the  intracranial  pressure  is  high  or  not.  The 
danger  of  local  damage  to  the  underlj'ing  cortex  with  the  subsequent 
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formation  of  adhesions,  etc.,  rendering  the  cerebral  cortex  unstable 
and  thus  subjecting  the  patient  to  the  frightful  risk  of  epilepsy, 
is  a  calamity  always  to  be  feared,  and  especially  in  depressed 
fractures  of  the  vault.  If  the  intracranial  pressure  is  high,  then  it  is 
wiser  to  perform  a  subtemporal  decompression  on  the  same  ^de  of 
the  head  as  the  depressed  area,  and  in  this  manner  the  general 
intracranial  pressure  is  relieved.  If  the  depressed  area  overlies  eitha 
motor  tract  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  the  intracranial  pressure 
is  very  high,  causing  a  double  papilledema,  then  it  is  advisable  to 
perform  the  subtemporal  decompression  first  and  thus  relieve  the 
pressure,  so  that  there  will  be  less  danger  of  injury  to  the  motor 
tract  when  the  depressed  area  is  elevated  or  removed;  otherwise 
the  intracranial  pressure  may  be  so  extreme  as  to  force  cerebral 
tissue  through  the  fractured  opening  of  the  vault  and  a  motor 
impairmeDt  of  the  other  side  of  the  body  result. 

2,  Fractures  of  the  Base.  These  cases  should  be  treated  by  the 
expectant  palliative  method;  however,  if  the  signs  of  high  intra- 
cranial pressure  appear  then  an  early  decompression  will  not  only 
save  a  larger  percentage  of  patients  than  the  other  method  o! 
treatment,  but  it  will  lessen  the  number  of  post-traumatic  ad- 
ditions. In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  of 
the  total  number  of  77  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull  which  were 
admitted  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1914,  to  the  department 
of  neurological  surgery  of  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Hospitd, 
27  of  them  died;  tlmt  is,  a  mortality  of  35.06  per  cent.  Of  these 
27  cases,  however,  20  of  them  were  moribund  upon  admission^ll 
of  them  dying  within  a  few  minutes  to  two  hours  after  admis- 
sion, and  the  remaining  9  dying  within  six  to  twelve  hours  after 
admission;  36  cases  of  the  77  admitted  were  operated  upon,  with 
a  mortality  of  9  cases  following  operation;  that  is,  an  operative 
mortality  of  25  per  cent. ;  however,  4  of  them  revealed  at  autopsy 
subtentorial  fractures  with  hemorrhage — a  most  dangerous  con- 
dition, as  it  causes  direct  pressure  upon  the  medulla;  2  died,  nine 
and  sixteen  days  respectively  following  the  operation,  from  menin- 
gitis due  to  infected  hematomata  of  the  scalp;  1  died  on  the  twelfth 
day  postoperative  from  pneumonia— the  patient  being  seventj'- 
five  years  of  age — and  the  ninth  case  died  on  the  sixth  day  post- 
operative from  a  meningitis,  probably  due  to  a  "slip"  in  the  opera- 
tive technique.  Naturally  the  cases  operated  upon  were  the  severe 
cases  showing  signs  of  high  intracranial  pressure.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  operate  upon  these  cases  when  in  a  condition  of  severe  shock; 
it  is  better  to  wait  several  hours  until  the  shock  has  been  overcome, 
othem'ise  the  operation  is  but  an  added  shock. 

C.  Brain  Abscess,  PaTticularly  <rf  Either  TemporosphenoiM 
Lobe.  The  accurate  diagnosis  of  brain  abscess  is  a  most  difficult 
one,  and  any  operative  procedure  should  always  be  conducted  as  an 
exploratory  operation.     As  a  rule,  abscess  of  the  cerebellum  is 
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diagnosed  with  less  difficulty  than  abscess  of  either  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe  or  of  either  frontal  lobe;  therefore  if  an  abscess  of 
the  cerebellum  can  be  excluded  in  a  case  with  the  usual  history  of 
previous  otitis  media  it  is  much  wiser  to  perform  a  subtemporal 
decompression  over  the  suspected  temporosphenoidal  lobe  and  thus 
be  enabled  not  only  to  relieve  the  intracranial  pressure  (if  present), 
due  to  the  abscess,  but  to  permit  a  careful  exploration  of  the  entire 
temporosphenoidal  lobe  through  a  non-infected  areaj  if  the  abscess 
is  found,  then  free  drainage  is  afforded  through  the  lower  angle  of 
the  split  temporal  muscle,  and  the  decompression  will  offset  the 
pressure  effects  of  the  swollen  edematous  brain  resulting  from  the 
exploratory  punctures  and  the  presence  of  the  abscess  itself;  again 
a  meningitis  is  much  less  liable  to  occur  with  free  drainage  and  a 
lowered  intracranial  pressure  than  If  the  intracranial  pressure  were 
high  enough  to  lessen  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  to  an  infective 
menmgo-encephalitis;  if  the  abscess  should  not  be  found  then  a 
relief  of  the  intracranial  pressure  has  been  obtained  and  no  harm 
done;  the  abscess  may  localize  itself  later.  It  is  a  dangerous 
procedure  to  puncture  the  dura  bhndly  or  open  it  through  an 
infected  area  such  as  the  mastoid;  if  the  abscess  is  not  found  the 
danger  of  infection  is  great  indeed ;  and  if  it  is  found  the  resulting 
cerebral  edema  can  not  be  lessened  by  the  small  operative  opening, 
so  that  the  danger  of  a  medullary  compression  is  a  serious  menace; 
in  my  opinion,  patients  die  not  so  much  from  the  presence  of  the 
abscess,  but  rather  from  the  cerebral  edema  with  its  resulting 
medullary  compression. 

Within  the  past  year  I  have  operated  upon  two  cases  of  abscess 
situated  in  the  anterior  median  portion  of  the  left  temporosphenoidal 
lobe,  and  if  I  had  not  used  the  subtemporal  decompression  I  am 
confident  I  should  have  overlooked  them.  Again,  in  cases  of 
suspected  brain  abscess  it  is  much  better  to  perform  an  early 
exploratory  operation  than  to  wait  until  the  patient  shows  marked 
signs  of  medullary  compression;  the  danger  of  the  abscess  rupturing 
into  either  the  subdural  space  or  the  ventricle  is  then  much  greater. 

My  own  series  of  operated  cases  of  brain  abscess  is  limited  to 
10.  Of  these  4  died:  2  from  medullary  edema  resulting  from  a 
too  small  opening  of  the  occiput  in  cerebellar  abscess;  1  from  a 
meningitis  following  the  drainage  of  a  left  frontal  abscess  through 
a  small  opening — no  decompression  having  been  performed;  and 
the  fourth  one  died  from  a  large  temporosphenoidal  abscess — ^three 
to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter— which  gnawed  its  way  into 
the  ventricle  after  a  decompression  with  free  drainage  had  been 
established.  The  remaining  6  cases  recovered;  4  were  situated 
in  the  temporosphenoidal  lobes,  and  each  one  was  drained  through 
a  subtemporal  decompression;  1  a  cerebellar  and  1  a  right  frontal 
abscess— the  latter  case  having  a  decompression  performed  until 
the  abscess  located  itself  chnically  seven  weeks  later. 
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■  D.  Cerebral  Spastic  PaTolysia.  Selected  cases  due  to  an  intra- 
CTBiiial  hemorrhage  at  birth.  Attention  has  been  centred  in  the 
past  upon  the  correction  of  deformities  and  the  lessening  of  spas- 
ticity; the  improvement  following  these  operations  has  been  only 
temporary  in  all  but  the  mild  cases.  Naturally  the  cases  of 
spastic  paralysis  due  to  a  lack  of  development  or  malformation  of 
the  brain  and  its  pyramidal  tracts  are  not  operated  upon  and  could 
not  be  benefited  by  any  cranial  operation,  but  only  those  cases  of 
cerebral  spastic  paralysis  having  a  history  of  difficult  labor  with 
or  without  instruments,  and  upon  ophthalmoscopical  examination 
of  the  fujidi,  the  definite  signs  of  intracranial  pressure  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  dilated  retinal  veins,  edematous  blurring,  and 
haziness  of  the  nasal  halves  of  the  optic  disks  and  the  more  marked 
signs  of  old  intracranial  pressure — these  are  the  cases  that  can  he 
improved  by  merely  a  relief  of  the  intracranial  pressure;  the  local 
pressure  effects  of  a  hemorrha^  or  of  its  resulting  cystic  formation 
are  offset  by  the  decompression,  and  if  the  intracranial  pressure  is 
high  then  a  bilateral  decompression  may  be  performed.  If  the 
hemorrhagic  clot  or  its  subsequent  cyst  can  be  removed,  so  much 
the  better,'  but  this  is  not  possible  in  many  cases.  Naturally  the 
longer  the  clot  and  its  cystic  formation  are  allowed  to  exert  pressure 
upon  the  cortex  the  more  impaired  do  the  nerve  cells  of  the  cortex 
become;  in  my  experience  of  65  operated  cases,  however,  only  5 
of  them  revealed  the  hemorrhagic  cyst  in  or  beneath  the  cortex; 
that  is,  the  cortical  nerve  cells  were  not  primarily  destroyed  but 
merely  impaired  by  the  pressure  of  the  clot  and  its  cyst  upon  tbem, 
as  was  the  condition  in  45  cases  observed  at  the  operation;  thus 
the  longer  the  condition  of  intracranial  pressure  is  allowed  to 
continue,  just  so  much  more  will  be  the  impairment  of  the  cortical 
nerve  cells,  resulting  in  a  persistent  and  even  increasing  stiffness 
and  spasticity,  and  a  steady  mental  deterioration  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  Most  of  my  cases  have  been  from  five  to  eight  years  of 
age— the  youngest  six  months  and  the  oldest  twenty-one  years  of 
age;  the  older  the  patient  above  twelve  years  of  age  the  less  was 
the  improvement;  but  even  the  older  ones  are  improving.  TTie 
operative  mortaUtj'  has  been  6  cases;  4  of  these,  however,  were 
extreme  cases  of  spastic  diplegia  under  two"  years  of  age,  ver>'  much 
emaciated  and  having  great  difficulty  to  breathe  or  to  swallow; 
this  type  of  case  should  not  be  operated  upon,  as  the- anesthetiza- 
tion alone  is  too  great  a  risk.  However,  no  case  of  spastic  paralysis, 
no  matter  bow  extreme,  should  ever  be  operated  upon  unless  there 
are  definite  signs  of  intracranial  pressure  as  shown  by  a  careful 
ophthalmoscopical  examination;  in  this  manner  the  spastic  cases 
due  to  a  lack  of  development  and  malformation  of  the  brain  and  its 
tracts  are  easily  excluded  and  should  never  be  operated  upon,  as  tha'r 
condition  could  not  possibly  be  improved  by  a  cranial  operation. 
Naturally,  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  first  operation 
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(June,  1913)  to  establish  the  permanency  of  the  improvement  in 
these  selected  cases  of  spastic  paralysis,  but  from  pathology  of  the 
condition  we  see  no  reason  why  the  children  should  not  continue 
to  improve  as  they  are  doing.  A  report  in  detail  is  to  be  publbhed 
soon. 

II.  As  AN  Exploratory  Procedure. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  suspected  lesions  of  either  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe,  the  lower  portion  of  either  motor  area,  the  posterior 
lower  portion  of  either  frontal  lobe,  and  the  motor  speech  areas. 
It  is  a  much  more  simple  operation  technically  than  the  osteo- 
plastic "flap"  operation,  requiring  half  the  time,  and  the  bony 
opening  can  be  firmly  covered  by  the  temporal  muscle  so  that  no 
deformity  results.  Again,  if  an  increase  of  the  intracranial  pressure 
is  found  at  operation  then  the  decompression  will  relieve  it. 

Besides  the  cranial  conditions  selected  above  as  being  benefited 
by  the  operation  of  subtemporal  decompression,  there  are  other 
intracranial  lesions  for  which  the  decompression  may  be  used;  but 
this  work  is  now  in  its  eirperimental  stage,  and  will  be  discussed 
later. 

Not  only  will  a  decompression  itself  relieve  the  increased  pressure, 
but  a  tapping  of  the  lateral  ventricle  may  be  easily  performed 
through  the  decompression  opening  by  means  of  a  small  blunt 
cannula,  and  in  this  manner  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  ventricles  is  ascertained— -a  most  important  aid  in 
ascertaining  the  location  of  the  intracranial  lesion;  besides,  the 
ventricular  tapping  will  greatly  relieve  the  intracranial  pressure — 
at  least  temporarily. 

The  Technique  of  the  Subtemporal  Decompression.  There 
should  be  the  usual  preparation  of  the  patient  for  an  operation. 
The  side  of  the  head  selected  for  operation  is  carefully  shaved,  either 
on  the  preceding  night  and  a  green  soap  poultice  applied,  or  in 
emergency  cases  the  operative  site  is  closely  shaved  just  before  the 
operation.  Unless  there  are  clinical  signs  indicating  a  lesion  of  the 
left  hemisphere  the  decompression  is  always  performed  on  the 
right  side  in  order  to  avoid  the  motor  speech  area,  which  is  situated 
in  right-handed  persons  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  third  left 
frontal  convolution,  and  vice  versa  in  left-handed  patients.  The 
patient  is  placed  upon  his  back  with  his  right  shoulder  elevated 
by  a  sand-bag,  so  that  the  right  side  of  the  head  can  be  more  easily 
made  [uirallel  to  the  table;  in  this  manner  the  operative  site  is 
well  exposed  and  it  does  not  compel  the  operator,  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  his  assistants  to  assume  tiring  positions. 
The  anesthetist  is  seated  under  a  sheet  at  the  waist  of  the  patient, 
and  in  this  way  he  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  field  of  operation. 
The  anesthesia  in  these  cases  requires  the  most  skilful  administra- 
tion; especially  is  this  true  to  avoid  an  extreme  cyanosis  and 
congestion  not  only  during  the  induction  of  narcosis,  but  after  the 
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dura  has  been  incised  and  the  cerebral  cortex  exposed;  coughlog 
or  even  labored  respirations  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  may  result 
disastrously  by  forcing  the  cortex  through  the  bony  opening; 
the  cortex  may  be  ruptured  and  serious  hemorrhage  occur.  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Hunt,  who  has  administered  the  anesthetic  in  all  of  my 
cases,  uses  a  mixture  of  ether  and  oxygen  most  successfully;  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  deepen  the  narcosis  Just  before  the  dura  is 
incised,  otherwise  the  sudden  relief  of  intracranial  pressure  will 
allow  the  patient  to  show  signs  of  consciousness  by  cou^ng, 
etc, — a  complication  to  be  feared  at  this  stage  of  the  operation. 

The  side  of  the  head  and  face  are  now  carefully  "scrubbed"  with 
green  soap  and  water  for  five  minutes,  and  then  alcohol  is  sponged 
over  the  operative  area,  lodin  is  only  used  in  emergency  cases 
when  the  scalp  can  not  be  thoroughly  prepared;  it  tends  to  irritate 
the  skin  in  many  cases  and  thus  render  a  secondary  infection  pos- 
sible. A  superficial  incision  in  the  skin  is  now  made  to  indicate 
the  area  of  the  operation,  and  then  towels  wet  in  a  1  to  3000  solution 
of  bichloride  are  clipped  to  the  scalp  at  each  side  of  tlus  incision; 
in  this  manner  the  head  is  completely  covered  and  the  towels  can 
not  become  disarranged,  so  that  there  is  littie  danger  of  infection. 

By  using  the  method  of  pressure-traction  at  each  side  of  the 
incision  and  the  forefinger  of  the  assistant  to  compress  the  temporal 
artery  as  it  passes  over  the  zygoma,  the  incision  can  be  made  with 
little  loss  of  blood — a  most  important  factor  in  all  cranial  operations; 
a  cranial  tourniquet  cannot  be  used  in  this  operation,  and  the  other 
methods  for  controlling  hemorrhage  of  the  scalp,  such  as  deep 
sutures,  clipping  of  the  scalp,  etc.,  are  time-consuming,  troublesome, 
and  even  dangerous  by  increasing  the  risk  of  infection ;  besides  they 
are  ineffective  in  many  cases. 

The  incision  itself  is  made  vertically  upward  through  the  scalp 
from  a  point  just  above  the  zygoma  and  one-half  inch  anterior 
to  the  external  auditory  meatus  to  the  middle  of  the  parietal  crest, 
and  thus  overlying  the  origin  of  the  temporal  muscle;  it  is  about 
three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  is  parallel  to  the 
fibers  of  the  underlying  temporal  muscle  (Fig.  2),  Small  curved 
hemostats  are  used  to  compress  the  branches  of  the  temporal  arterj', 
and  then  the  temporal  fascia  is  incised  vertically  and  the  fibers  of 
the  temporal  muscle  are  split  longitudinally  and  retracted,  exposing 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  A  sharp  periosteal 
elevator  is  used  to  separate  the  muscle  from  the  underlying  bone; 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  destroy  the  attachment  of  the 
muscle  and  its  fascia  to  the  parietal  crest — otherwise  the  closure  of 
the  temporal  muscle  will  be  greatly  weakened. 

The  Doyen  perforator  and  burr  are  now  employed  to  make  a 
small  opening  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  operative  area — that  is, 
the  thinnest  portion  of  the  squamous  bone  (Fig.  3).  Small  rongeurs 
enlarge  the  opening  until  it  is  possible  to  use  a  larger  rongeur  having 
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one  blade  bevelled  and  flattened  so  that  it  can  be  easily  Inserted 
between  the  dura  and  bone;  frequent  explorations  and  removal  of 
adhesions  between  dura  and  bone  with  the  dural  separator  will 
prevent  the  dura  from  being  torn.  In  this  manner  a  circular  opening 
as  large  as  possible  under  the  temporal  muscle  is  made — extending 
from  the  base  of  the  skull  up  to  the  parietal  crest  ajid  having  a 
diameter  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches. 

Before  opening  the  dura  it  is  important  that  all  oozing  from  the 
bony  margins  should  be  stopped;  the  best  method  for  controlling 
this  bleeding  from  the  diploe  and  its  sinuses  is  the  rubbing  of  a 


Fio.  2, — The  HUpefficial  inciaion  n-b  showB  the  vertical  eitent  ot  the  operation- 
two  and  one-half  to  three  Inches;  a,  the  middle  of  the  parietal  creat;  b,  the  lygomatic 
aicb;   c,  the  external  auditory  meatus;   d,  the  ether-oxygen  apparatus  in  position. 


bone-wax  into  the  edge  of  the  bone,  and  it  is  surprising  how  quickly 
this  troublesome  complication  is  overcome.  Dr.  Norman  Sharpe 
has  formulated  a  bone-wax  which  is  moat  effective;  its  composition 
is  as  follows:  white  wax,  7  parts;  almond  oil,  2  parts;  salicylic 
acid,  1  part.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic 
add.  This  wax  may  be  sterilized  before  each  operation  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  so  that  it  hardens  and  is  easily  moulded;  small 
pellets,  the  size  of  peas,  are  then  applied  to  the  oozing  hone.  It 
is  an  effective  method  of  plugging  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
when  it  channels  the  bone;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  used 
in  operations  upon  bone  elsewhere — such  as  the  mastoid,  resections 
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ot  bone,  etc.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  old  method  of  using  wooden 
pegs  in  cranial  surgery.  In  fractures  of  the  skull  the  middle  men- 
ingeal artery  is  frequently  torn  in  the  subtemporal  area,  so  that  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  remove  the  clot  and  then  plug  the  bleeding 
point  with  the  v 


Fio.  3. — Tho  temporal  muscle  retracted.  Uaiiig  the  Doyen  perforator  a  to  open 
the  ahull  at  the  [ower  angle  of  the  inciBion.  that  is,  at  the  thinnest  part  of  the  squa- 
mous portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  Doyen  burr  b  ii  next  used  to  enlarge  thii 
openiog  so  that  rongeurs  may  be  employed. 


The  dura  is  now  incised  by  carefully  cutting  through  its  outer 
layer  first  with  a  sliarp  knife;  elevating  the  dura  from  the  under- 
lying cortex  by  means  of  the  small  dural  hook  inserted  into  its  outer 
laj'er,  the  inner  layer  can  now  be  safely  incised  until  a  small  [hh- 
ymint  opening  is  made;  a  grooved  director  bent  at  right  angles  may 
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now  be  carefully  inserted  and  the  dural  opening  enlarged  by  cutting 
the  dura  upon  the  director  (Fig.  4).  When  the  dural  incision  is  . 
about  one  inch  in  length,  I  have  found  it  easier  and  quicker  to  insert 
a  spoon-ahaped  spatula  and  then  cut  the  dura  with  a  sharp  pair 
of  scissors;  this  method  is  not  only  safer,  but  it  allows  the  incbion 
to  approach  the  dural  vessels  as  closely  as  possible,  so  that  these 
vessels  may  be  clamped  before  being  cut.  Not  only  is  it  time- 
consuming  and  troublesome  to  ligate  the  dural  vessels  with  silk  or 
catgut,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  insert  a  needle  beneath  the  vessels 


Fio.  i. — Dotted  lines  a  show  area  of  bone  (two  and  one-hail  by  three  inchee) 
removed.  Indaing  the  duia  which  is  elevat«d  from  the  underlying  cortex  by  the 
dural  hook  b;   c.  middle  meninaeni  artery;   d,  skin:   e,  temporal  fascia;  /,  temporal 


before  the  dura  has  been  incised  for  fear  of  puncturing  one  of  the 
many  cortical  vessels  lying  beneath  and  thus  complicating  the 
operation;  if  the  decompression  is  to  be  performed  it  should  at 
least  not  injure  the  brain.  An  excellent  method  of  dealing  with  the 
dural  vessels  is  the  application  to  them  of  the  small  silver  V-shaped 
clips  used  by  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing,  and  then  the  dura  and  its  vessel 
may  be  safely  cut  between  each  pair  of  clips  and  no  bleeding  result; 
these  clips  may  be  left  on  the  vessels,  and  I  have  ne\er  seen  any 
ill-effects  occur;  in  three  cases  at  autopsy  within  two  years  after 
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operation,  the  clips  were  found  in  aiiu;  no  tissue  reaction  had 
occurred,  so  that  they  are  apparently  not  irritating  foreign  bodies; 
in  some  cases  where  the  dura  was  very  vascular  I  have  used  as 
many  as  eight  clips.  The  clips  are  made  by  snugly  wrapping 
German  silver  wire  No.  24  around  a  rectangular  rod  and  then 
bisecting  the  roll;  V-shaped  clips  are  thus  formed,  and  after  steriU- 
zation  these  can  be  put  in  a  clip  holder  (similar  to  a  hemostat  with 
a  grooved  end)  and  slipped  upon  the  dural  vessel.  This  method 
saves  much  time  and  entails  no  risks. 

The  dural  opening  is  thus  enlarged  in  a  crucial  or  stellate  manner 
until  the  bony  mar^ns  of  the  decompression  are  reached.  It  b 
important  to  incise  the  dura  downward  to  the  base  of  the  skull  so 
that  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  can  be  easily  and  freely  drained— 
so  essential  in  all  fractures  of  the  skull  with  edematous,  swollen 
brains  with  or  without  hemorrhage.  Through  this  opening  any 
underlying  pathological  lesion  can  be  dealt  with  freely  and  safely; 
subdural  clots  may  be  removed  in  fractures  of  the  skull;  tumors 
enucleated  and  abscesses  drained.  Aided  by  the  spoon-shaped 
spatula  and  a  good  electric  head-Eight,  the  neighboring  areas  of  the 
frontal  lobe,  the  parietal  lobe,  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral lobe  may  be  accurately  explored  for  any  cortical  lesion.  If 
the  cerebral  tension  is  high  then  the  ipsolateral  ventricle  may  be 
drained  by  the  ventricle  puncture  needle;  all  parts  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe  and  even  the  posterior  portion  of  the  frontal  lobe 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  parietal  lobe  can  be  accurately  explored 
in  this  manner  in  cases  of  suspected  sub-cortical  lesions,  as  tumors 
and  abscess. 

After  the  cerebral  lesion  has  been  removed  or  drained,  or  if 
merely  the  relief  of  intracranial  pressure  is  desired,  then  a  rubber 
tissue  one-quarter  inch  in  width  and  several  layers  in  thickness  is 
inserted  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  and  inside  the  dura  beneath 
the  temporosphenoidal  lobe  as  far  as  possible;  in  this  manner 
excellent  drainage  is  afforded  the  middle  cranial  fossa.  Before 
closure  of  the  opening  it  is  important  that  there  should  not  remain 
any  bleeding-points— no  matter  how  small;  small  cotton  pledgets 
wet  in  warm  saline  solution  are  frequently  sufficient  in  many  cases 
of  cortical  oozing,  or  a  small  piece  of  the  temporal  muscle  applied 
to  the  bleeding  point  and  then  compressed  for  a  few  seconds  will  stop 
a  most  troublesome  oozing.  When  tumors  are  removed,  then  packs 
of  cotton  wet  in  warm  saline  solution  and  pressed  for  a  few  moments 
into  the  cavity  of  the  enucleated  tumor  mass  will  quickly  prevent 
a  large  hemorrhage;  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  leave  packing  intra- 
cranially. 

The  drain  having  been  inserted  beneath  the  temporospheooidal 
lobe  the  temporal  muscle  is  now  sutured  with  interrupted  fine  black 
silk — usually  in  two  layers  (Fig.  5) ;  then  the  temporal  fascia  and 
finally  the  subcutaneous  tissues;  the  vessels  of  the  scalp  are  not 
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ligated  as  the  mere  suturing  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  sufficient 
to  compress  their  vessels;  at  times,  however,  the  temporal  artery 


Fig.  5. — Rubber  tisaue  drain  a  inaert«d  into  middle  fossa  beneath  the  temporo- 
Bphenoida[  lobe  and  pandngoutat  tower  angle  of  incision;  b,  fibers  of  temporal  muscle 
reunited  by  layers  ol  interrupted  fioe  silk  sutures;  e,  temporal  fascia  being  suturod 
by  interrupted  fine  silk. 


Fio.  6, — Skin  sutured  with  fine  silk.    All  {owcis  removed.    A ,  drain  of  rubber  tissue- 

itself  is  ligated.    The  skin  is  carefully  approximated  by  fine  black 
silk  (Fig.  6).     Dry  gauze  pads  are  now  applied  to  the  operative 
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area,  and  after  a  cotton  pad  well  covered  with  sterile  vaselin  is 
placed  behind  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  prevent  its  being  pressed 
against  the  skull  and  causing  severe  pain,  the  usual  bandage  of 
roller  gauze  is  used  and  held  in  place  by  several  strips  of  adhe^ve 
plaster  (Fig.  7). 

In  operations  of  subtemporal  decompression  the  dural  opening 
is  never  sutured  together;  in  the  first  place,  if  there  is  much  intra- 
dural pressure,  it  would  be  impossible  to  approximate  its  edges, 
and  secondly,  to  suture  the  dura  would  be  to  destroy  the  object 
of  the  decompression — the  relief  of  intracranial  pressure;  for  in 
adults  the  dura  is  inelastic,  so  that  there  can  be  no  real  decompres- 
sion if  the  dura  is  unopened  or  sutured  after  being  opened.    There 


Ftu.  7. — Dresdags  applied  and  hdd  by  bandage  of  roller  sauie.  A  small  pad 
of  rotton  and  sterile  vaseline  is  placed  behind  the  lobe  of  tbe  ear  to  prevent  pain 
from  its  pressure  against  the  bony  akull;  opposite  ear  left  UDCovered.  Small  atripa 
of  adhesive  plaster  used  to  hold  bandage  firmly. 

is  no  danger  apparently  in  leaving  the  dura  opened;  adhesions  do 
not  form,  and  in  three  cases  at  autopsy,  two  of  them  revealed  the 
formation  of  an  entirely  new  dura.  The  overlying  temporal  musde 
forms  a  safe  protecting  covering. 

The  postoperative  treatment  consists  of  a  moderate  elevation  of 
the  head  and  shoulders,  with  the  administration  of  hot  saline 
solution  per  rectum  every  four  hours  for  the  first  day;  if  much 
operative  shock  is  present,  then  hot  black  coffee  per  rectum  may 
be  given  immediately  after  the  operation.  The  patient  should  be 
quiet — morphiii  or  «)dein  being  used  if  necessary.  Water  may  be 
given  by  mouth  as  soon  as  the  nausea  ceases,  and  liquids  on  the 
following  da\-;  soft  diet  on  the  fourth  day. 
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At  the  first  dressing  on  the  second  day,  the  drain  is  removed  and 
possibly  one-third  of  the  skin  sutures.  At  the  second  dressing  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  postoperative,  all  sutures  are  removed  and  the 
patient  may  now  have  a  light  diet.  In  uncomplicated  cases  the 
patient  may  leave  the  hospital  on  the  tenth  day  postoperative.  It 
is  surprising  how  quickly  patients  recuperate  from  the  operation — 
there  being,  as  a  rule,  little  it  any  shock. 

The  advantages  of  the  subtemporal  route  over  other  methods 
of  cranial  decompression  are  chiefly  due  to  its  anatomical  relations. 
Not  only  is  the  squamous  bone  underlying  the  temporal  muscle  the 
thinnest  part  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  and  therefore  less  difficult 
to  remove,  but  it  exposes  a  part  of  the  brain  most  frequently  involved 
in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull  where  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
is  torn  or  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe  is  lacerated;  in  cases  of 
abscess  of  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe  following  its  usual  cause  an 
otitis  media.  With  little  difficulty  the  lower  portion  of  the  motor 
tract  may  be  explored  as  well  as  the  posterior  portion  of  the  frontal 
lobe,  and  on  the  left  side'  the  motor  speech  area  is  easily  observed. 
Another  important  advantage  is  the  fact  that  the  part  of  the 
brain  lying  directly  beneath  the  decompression  opening  is  the 
cortex  of  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe— a  comparatively  silent  area 
of  the  brain;  for  this  reason  any  possible  operative  damage  is  not 
revealed  clinically,  and  in  cases  of  high  intracranial  pressure  the 
protrusion  of  this  part  of  the  brain  into  the  decompression  opening 
does  not  produce  paralysis,  etc.— a  frightful  result  of  decompressions 
performed  in  the  parietal  area.  That  is,  a  subtemporal  decom- 
pression relieves  increased  intracranial  pressure  without  cerebral 
impairment.  Besides  it  affords  excellent  drainage  for  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull  at  its  lowest  point — an  important  consideration 
in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull. 

Again,  the  thick  overlying  temporal  muscle  not  only  makes 
possible  a  firm  closure  but  also  allows  the  underlying  bone  to  be 
removed  so  that  a  permanent  decompression  results  with  no  danger 
of  a  hernia  cerebri.  The  scalp  is  not  weakened  by  draining  through 
the  split  temporal  muscle  and  no  unsightly  protrusion  occurs; 
the  scar  is  always  inside  the  hair-line.  In  men  the  rim  of  the 
derby  or  straw  hat  affords  some  protection  to  the  area  of  the  de- 
compression, although  no  protection  is  really  necessary,  as  the 
temporal  muscle  is  thick  and  thus  the  underlying  cortex  is  well 
protected;  besides  the  cortex  itself  is  comparatively  a  silent  area 
of  the  brain,  so  that  even  if  it  were  injured  by  an  object  being 
thrust  into  the  opening,  no  clinical  signs  would  appear  unless  a 
large  cortical  vessel  were  torn. 

The  vertical  incision  of  the  scalp  in  this  operation  is  far  superior 
to  the  older  method  of  a  curvilinear  incision  over  the  parietal 
crest.  Not  only  may  the  pressure-traction  method  of  hemostasis 
be  used  much  more  effectively  with  the  vertical  incision,  but  the 
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temporal  artery  is  damped  at  its  lowest  point  and  before  it  ramifies 
into  numerous  smaller  vessels,  whereas  in  the  curved  incision  the 
many  branches  of  the  temporal  artery  are  severed  individually 
and  each  one  must  be  clamped  separately;  again,  it  is  easier  to 
enlarge  the  bony  opening  downward  to  the  base  of  the  skull  when 
the  vertical  incision  is  used — an  important  point  for  drainage  in 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull.  To  preserve  the  strong  attachment 
of  the  temporal  muscle  to  the  parietal  crest  is  difficult  and  even 
impossible  when  the  usual  curved  incision  is  used;  in  this  manner 
the  decompression  may  so  weaken  the  side  of  the  head  that  a  henua 
cerebri  appears  as  the  intracranial  pressure  increases;  especially 
is  this  true  in  irremovable  tumors  of  the  brain;  this  complication 
is  a  most  rare  occurrence  following  a  decompression  performed 
with  the  vertical  incision  and  a  careful  regard  for  the  attachment 
of  the  temporal  muscle. 

Conclusions.  The  operation  of  cranial  decompression  is  one 
that  should  be  used  mtich  more  frequently  than  it  is  at  present; 
especially  is  this  true  in  the  conditions  of  brain  tumor,  fractore  of 
the  skuH,  brain  abscess,  and  selected  cases  of  spastic  paralysb  due 
to  an  intracranial  hemorrhage  at  birth. 

The  subtemporal  method  of  cranial  decompression  is  the  ideal 
route;  besides  being  less  difficult  technically  it  exposes  an  area  of 
the  brain  most  frequently  involved.  This  permanent  decompres^oQ 
opening  does  not  weaken  the  skull  in  that  the  thick  overlying 
temporal  muscle  protects  it  most  adequately,  so  that  hemise  cerebri 
are  not  to  be  feared. 

The  operative  mortality  is  low.  Patients  with  intracranial  con- 
ditions should  not  be  permitted  to  become  blind  or  to  reach  the 
dangerous  stage  of  medullary  compression  without  a  subtemporal 
decompression  being  performed  early. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  BASE  OF  THE  SKULL  WITH  ESCAPE  Or 

CEREBROSPINAL  FLUID  FROM  THE  EAR.    THE  EFFECT 

OF  ATROPINE  AND  EPIN£PHRIN  UPON  THE 

SECRETION.' 

By  J.  Walker  Moore,  M.D., 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  threefold: 

1.  To  report  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  with  the 
escape  of  an  unusual  amount  of  cerebrospinal  6uid  from  tlie  ear. 

'  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Charles  H.  Frazitr  moaC  cordially  in  makiiig  it  possible  for 
me  t«  carry  out  the  work  presented  in  this  paper,  aad  freely  placing  at  my  diaposd 
valuable  unpublished  data  conccniinB  the  effecia  of  the  injection  of  certain  aline 
eitracta  of  the  body  organs  upon  the  secretion  of  cerebroapinal  fluid  in  dogB. 
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2.  To  outliue  briefly  the  evolution  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid  is  a  true  secretion. 

3.  To  present  the  effect  both  chemically  and  clinically  of  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  atropin  and  epinephrin  upon  the  secretion 
of  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  with  the  escape  of  cerebrospinal 
fluid  from  the  cranium  has  been  observed  for  centuries.  Bidloo  the 
elder  (quoted  by  St.  Clair  Thomson),  writing  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  reported  a  case  of  a  patient  who  had  a 
fracture  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  followed  by  a  continuous  flow 
of  clear  watery  fluid  from  the  right  nostril;  twenty  ounces  of  this 
fluid  escaped  in  twenty-four  hours.  Stalpartius  von  der  Wiel,  in 
1726,  published  a  case  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  clear  watery 
fluid  escaped  from  the  ear  after  a  severe  injury  to  the  bead.  Mat- 
thein  and  others  have  collected  a  number  of  such  cases.  Indeed, 
judging  from  the  recent  literature,  surgeons  do  not  look  upon  this 
as  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  case  which  we  have  to  report  is  not  a  unique  one  by  any 
means,  however,  judging  from  his  age,  weight,  and  stature;  the 
amount  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  that  escaped  from  the  ear  at  regular 
intervals  is  rather  remarkable. 

Case  I. — ^W.  R.,  Episcopal  Hospital,  aged  six  years,  male; 
weight  thirty-five  pounds. 

Eighteen  hours  before  admission  into  the  hospital  the  child  fell 
down  a  flight  of  stairs  backward  while  attempting  to  catch  a  ball 
that  he  had  thrown  upward.  The  screams  attracted  the  mother's 
attention.  She  found  the  child  lying  on  the  floor,  in  an  unconscious 
condition,  bleeding  from  the  left  ear.  Within  a  few  minutes  blood 
and  clear  colored  fluid  flowed  alternately  from  the  left  ear.  Later 
(about  twenty  minutes)  the  blood  ceased  entirely,  but  the  clear 
colored  fluid  continued  to  flow,  with  occasional  momentary  stop- 
page up  to  the  time  of  admission  into  the  hospital.  The  child 
remained  unconscious  for  six  hours  after  the  accident;  thereafter 
was  conscious  of  things  around  him.  He  vomited  just  after  the 
fall  and  again  six  hours  later. 

The  child  was  of  instrumental  delivery.  Since  the  age  of  eight 
months  the  patient  has  had  frequent  epileptic  seizures,  the  attacks 
occurring  at  irregular  intervals.  The  child  may  go  as  long  as  three 
days  without  a  seizure,  on  the  other  hand  the  attacks  may  occur 
daily,  or  several  times  during  the  day,  and  continue  in  this  manner 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  oncoming  attack  is  usually  ushered 
in  by  the  child  being  peevish,  fretful,  restless,  spitting,  etc.  Then 
comes  the  seizure  which  manifests  itself  by  a  rapid  contraction  of 
arms  and  legs,  a  sudden  scream  and  a  falling  to  the  floor,  rapidly 
becoming  cj'anotic  and  blue  in  the  face.  At  times  the  child  froths 
at  the  mouth  but  never  bites  his  tongue.  The  attack  is  usually 
three  minutes  in  duration.     The  child,  acccording  to  the  parents, 
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is  bright  and  has  a  wonderful  memor>'.  No  historj'  of  mental 
deterioration.  Had  a  discharging  right  ear  two  weeks  ago  which 
rapidly  cleared  up  under  treatment.  Mother  states  that  the  child 
did  not  have  an  epileptic  seizure  before  the  fall,  nor  were  there 
any  symptoms  of  an  attack  following  the  accident. 

On  admission  to  the  hospital,  eighteen  hours  after  the  accident, 
the  examination  revealed  a  fairly  well-nourished  child  of  six  yean, 
somewhat  restlessj  but  nothing  more  than  one  would  expect  of  a 
child  in  a  strange  place.  The  child  would  heed  immediately  when 
his  name  was  called,  and  would  protrude  the  tongue  or  raise  the 
arm  when  asked  to;  we  were  unable  to  draw  the  patient  into  a 
conversation,  but  he  would  at  intervals  articulate  words,  as  water, 
mother,  and  the  like.  However,  he  would  never  utter  a  complete 
sentence. 

Aside  from  the  discharging  left  ear  the  physical  examinatioo 
was  essentially  negative.  There  were  no  signs  of  injurj'  to  the 
scalp.  Eyes  reacted  promptly  to  light,  pupils  were  equal  Ocular 
movements  normal.  Cardiac  action  was  rapid,  pulse  of  good  tendon 
and  volume.    Lungs,  abdomen,  and  extremities  were  negative. 

The  patella,  achilles,  biceps,  and  triceps  reflexes  reacted  promptly 
but  were  not  increased.  There  were  no  palsies,  no  ankle-clonus. 
Skin  reflexes  and  sensation  normal. 
Temperature,  97°;  pulse,  130;  respiration,  24. 
From  the  left  ear  could  be  seen  a  continuous  flow  of  clear  waterj' 
fluid.  The  flow  was  so  rapid  that  within  a  short  time  the  pillon- 
cover  in  the  region  of  the  head  would  be  soaked  with  the  fluid.  The 
fluid  reduced  Fehling's  solution.  Specific  gravity,  1007.  One  cmm. 
showed  1730  red  blood  corpuscles,  49  polymorphonuclear  leukocytes, 
and  39  Ij-mphocytes. 

March  16.  The  child  is  quiet,  lies  with  the  right  side  of  the  head 
on  the  pillow.  The  left  ear  continues  to  discharge  a  clear  watery 
fluid  at  irregular  intervals;  that. is  to  say,  the  flow  ceases  an  hour 
or  more,  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  child  had  a  convulsion  which  lasted  two  minutes;  durii^ 
the  convulsion  the  lips  became  cyanosed,  face  pinched,  upper  and 
lower  extremities  contracted  rapidly.  There  was  no  frothing  at 
the  mouth  nor  biting  of  the  tongue.  Had  to  be  catheterized.  Tem- 
perature, 103;  pulse,  135;  respiration,  24. 

March  17.  Very  little  change  in  condition.  The  child  diinks  a 
great  deal  of  water  and  takes  liquid  diet  well. 

The  ear  continues  to  discharge  at  irregular  intervals.  Had  a 
con\'ulsion,  similar  to  the  one  on  the  previous  day.  No  record  was 
made  of  the  amount  of  secretion  during  the  convulsion,  but  the 
attending  nurse  states  that  there  was  not  a  noticeable  increase 
during  tlie  convulsion,  judging  from  the  wet  spot  on  the  pillow  cover. 
March  IS.  The  ear  ceased  secreting  only  once  during  the 
twenty-four   hours,  and   that  was   for  about  three  hours,  while 
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the  child  was  asleep.  There  is  a  suggestive  Kernig  and  reflex 
resistance  of  the  neck  muscles  to  flenon  of  head.  The  right  ear 
began  to  discharge  mucopurulent  material  Secretion  collected 
from  the  left  ear  by  means  of  an  eye  dropper  in  sixty  minutes  was 
15  C.C. 

The  eye-grouads  were  examined  by  Dr.  Bromley.  The  report 
was  as  follows: 

O.  D,  Nerve  circumscribed  and  flat;  very  little  venous  con- 
gestion.   Media  clear. 

O.  S,  Slight  engorgement  of  veins,  nerve  perfectly  flat  and  cir- 
cumscribed.   No  edema  of  retina.    Media  clear. 

March  19.  Patient  takes  water  and  liquid  nourishment  freely. 
The  fluid  collected  from  the  ear  in  sixty  minutes  amounted  to  21  c.c. 
The  child  dropped  off  to  sleep  and  the  ear  stopped  secreting  for 
hours.    On  awakening  the  ear  began  secreting  again. 

Ten  grains  of  urotropin  were  given,  and  fluid  collected  every 
five  minutes  for  two  hours  and  placed  in  separate  test-tubes.  We 
were  unable  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  urotropin  with  the 
bromine  water  test  in  the  fluid  collected. 

Blood  Count.  White  blood  corpuscles,  17,200;  polynuclears, 
66j  per  cent.,  mononuclears,  3  percent.;  transitionals,  7f  percent.; 
lymphocytes,  22j  per  cent.;  eosinophiles,  1  per  cent. 

March  21.  Very  little  change  in  condition  of  patient.  Kemig's 
sign  suggestive.    No  rigidity  of  neck. 

March  23.  Child  is  quiet  most  of  the  time,  occasionally  becom- 
ing restless.  Kernig  is  positive.  No  rigidity  of  neck;  no  bowing  of 
back. 

March  24.  The  child  is  quite  restless  at  times.  There  is 
rigidity  of  the  neck  muscles,  with  slight  retraction  of  the  head. 
Kemig's  sign  is  positive.  No  bowing  of  the  back.  Pulse  b  rapid; 
secretion  from  left  ear  is  scanty. 

Blood  Count.  "  White  blood  corpuscles,  25,350;  polynuclears,  79 
per  cent.;  transitionals,  3  per  cent.;  lymphocytes,  18  per  cent. 

March  25.  The  patient  appears  to  be  in  great  agony,  crying 
out  at  frequent  intervals;  retraction  of  neck  is  marked;  there  is 
also  bowing  of  the  back,  with  drawing  up  of  lower  extremities.  The 
left  ear  has  ceased  secreting  entirely.  Skin  is  dry;  eyes  sunken; 
tongue  parched;  radial  pulse  scarcely  perceptible. 

From  this  point  the  patient  rapidly  went  downward,  and  died 
March  28. 

The  autopsy  was  performed  by  Dr.  C.  Y.  White,  director  of  the 
pathological  laboratory  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital.  He  reports  as 
follows: 

The  dura  is  transparent,  the  inner  surface  being  smooth  and 
glistening.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  are  only  slightly  congested. 
Xo  macroscopic  e\'idence  of  a  meningitis.  No  edema  beneath 
the  pia. 
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On  severing  the  brain  from  the  cord  an  excessive  amount  of 
cerebrospinal  fluid  escaped  into  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  dura  is  entirely  stripped  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
skull,  and  there  is  found  a  fracture  involving  the  squamous  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  left  temporal  bone. 
That  part  of  the  fracture  involving  the  petrous  portion  is  Y-shape, 
and  extends  into  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  One  limb  of  the 
Y  begins  with  the  depression  for  the  Gasserian  ganglion;  the  other 
with  the  opening  for  the  small  petrosal  nerve.  The  two  uniting 
just  external  to  the  Hiatus  Fallopil  and  running  outward  parallel 
with  and  |  of  an  inch  beneath  the  superior  border  to  the  squamous 
portion,  where  it  continues  directly  upward  in  that  bone  for  one 
inch. 


FiEure  ahowing  the  Y-abaped  fracture  involving  the  petrous  portion  o(  the  left 
temoTal  bone.  The  [rncture  was  outlined  with  lead  pencil  and  a  photogr^h  taken 
of  the  bone  of  ^uU. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Cadwalader  made  numerous  sections  of  the  brain  and 
choroid  plexus,  and  submits  the  following  report: 

Sections  were  made  from  various  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
and  the  cerebellum.  For  the  most  part  they  were  entirely  negative, 
but  here  and  there  in  some  sections  a  few  polymorphonuclear  leuko- 
cytes could  be  seen  infiltrating  the  pia,  and  grouped  about  some 
of  the  smaller  bloodvessels  within  the  Assures  of  the  cortex.  This 
was  a  real  meningitis,  yet  it  was  so  slight  that  it  would  require 
more  than  a  superficial  examination  to  find  it.  Sections  from  the 
basal  ganglia,  internal  capsule,  pons  cerebellum,  and  different 
levels  of  the  spinal  cord  appear  to  be  entirely  normal.  There  were 
no  evidences  of  meningitis  in  these  parts  and  the  tissue  stained 
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normally  with  the  Weigert  stain.  Sections  of  the  choroid  plexus 
were  made  and  were  stained  by  a  number  of  different  methods. 
All  the  cells  appeared  entirely  normal.  I  could  not  demonstrate 
some  of  the  granules  which  are  thought  to  react  differently  to  stains, 
and  which  have  been  supposed  to  have  some  relationship  to  secretory 
functions.  Comparing  the  sections  taken  from  this  case  with  similar 
sections  of  two  other  brains  which  ought  not  to  have  had  any 
disease  of  the  choroid  plexus,  I  could  not  really  find  any  difference. 
On  the  whole  it  is  just  to  conclude  that  this  specimen,  brain  and 
cord,  shows  absolutely  nothing  abnormal  except  a  very  mild  and 
diffuse  infiltration  of  the  pia  which  was  probable  of  recent  origin. 

The  EvoLtmoN  of  the  Hypothesis  th.*.t  the  Cerebrospinal 
Fluid  is  a  True  Secretion.  The  hypothesis  that  the  cerebro- 
spinal fiuid  is  a  secretory  product  of  the  choroid  plexus  has  been 
the  source  of  infinite  research  for  a  number  of  decades.  Leonard 
Hill,*  in  the  early  QO's,  advocated  the  hypothesis  that  the  fluid 
is  a  serous  transudation  from  the  capillaries  of  the  vascular  choroid. 
He  regards  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  as  the  lymph  of  the  brain,  its 
secretion  and  resorption  being  explained  on  the  same  lines  as  other 
lymphatic  exudate.  He  contends  that  the  secretion  of  the  fluid 
increases  with  the  rise  in  cerebral  capillary  pressure  and  the  latter 
varies  directly  and  absolutely  with  vena  cava  pressure.  He  cites 
a  case  of  St.  Clair  Thomson's  in  which  there  was  a  continuous 
flow  of  cerebrospinal  fiuid  from  the  left  nostril.  At  the  invitation 
of  St.  Clair  Thomson*  he  made  the  following  observations: 


1.  Patient  sitting  quietly,  and  in  five  minutes  23  m.  were  collected. 

2.  Patient  sitting  and  strainmg,  and  in  five  minutes  35  m.  were 
collected. 

3.  Patient  sitting  quietly,  and  in  five  minutes  19  m.  were  col- 
lected, 

4.  Patient  sitting  and  straining,  and  in  five  minutes  33  m.  were 
collected. 

5.  Patient  lying — lying  down  and   not  straining,  27  m.  were 
collected. 

6.  Patient  sitting  with  head  overhanging  in  five  minutes,  28  m. 
were  collected, 

7.  Patient  sitting  with  head  forward,  and  in  five  minutes  15  m, 
were  collected. 

n. 

1.  Abdomen  compressed,  and  in  five  minutes  27  m.  were  collected. 

2,  Sitting  quietly,  and  in  five  minutes  14  m.  were  collected. 
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3.  Abdomen  compressed,  and  in  five  minutes  24  m.  were  collected. 

4.  Sitting  quietly,  and  in  five  minutes  23  m.  were  collected. 
The  experiments  carried  out  by  Hill  are  valueless,  owing  to  the 

short  space  of  time  given  to  each  procedure. 

It  is  stated  that  the  normal  amount  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  present 
in  the  subarachnoid  space  is  about  100  c.c.  That  this  fiiitd  is 
rapidly  formed  is  shown  by  the  enormous  amount  of  fluid  escaping 
from  the  ear  of  my  patient.  It  is  clear  that  any  condition  whidi 
would  cause  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  would  mechanicaJIj' 
encroach  upon  tjie  subarachnoid  space,  thereby  increasing  intra- 
cranial pressure.  A  sudden  increase  of  flow  after  straining  or  ewn- 
pressing  the  abdomen,  and  a  decrease  in  flow  when  the  mechanical 
pressure  is  released,  is  to  be  expected.  Suffice  it  to  say,  if  the 
straining  or  compression  of  the  abdomen  had  been  kept  up  for 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  Hill's  observations  would  have  beer 
different,  as  will  be  shown  later.  Furthermore,  Sabin  has  shown 
that  the  subarachnoid  space  is  fully  developed,  long  before  the 
lymphatics  have  budded  out  from  the  subclavian  and  iliac  veins. 

Mott*  is  credited  with  giving  the  following  compositions  of  the 
fiuid,  which  be  considered  to  be  against  its  being  a  transudation 
from  the  blood  or  a  lymphatic  secretion. 

1.  It  contains  0.02  per  cent,  of  proteins  against  7  per  cent,  in 
blood  plasma  and  4.5  per  cent,  in  body  lymph. 

2.  There  is  an  absence  of  lipochroma. 

3.  There  are  no  leukocytes  in  normal  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

4.  In  enteric  fever  there  is  an  absence  of  agglutination. 

5.  It  has  no  hemolytic  action  on  the  blood  corpuscles  of  other 
animals. 

6.  It  contains  no  alexins. 

Willis,  in  1664,  first  mentioned  the  glandular  appearance  of  what 
is  now  called  the  choroid  plexus.  Faivre,  in  1853,  maintained  that 
the  cuboidal  cells  which  cover  the  choroid  plexuses  are  secreting 
cells  concerned  in  the  formation  of  cerebrospinal  fluid.  Mott 
examined  histologically  the  choroid  plexus  of  a  human  subject,  He 
reports  that  the  sections  under  high  power  reveal  tufts  of  vesseb 
surrounded  by  a  loose  connective  tissue  covered  by  a  single  layer  of 
cubical,  spheroidal  or  polyhedral  cells  lying  on  a  basement  mem- 
brane. Around  the  arteries  and  arterioles  and  lying  in  the  loose 
connective  tissue  numerous  nerve  fibers  are  seen  in  a  form  of  a 
plexus.  In  the  sections  he  also  observed  vacuoles  in  the  cells,  and 
cup-like  cavities  in  others,  as  one  would  expect  if  fluid  had  escaped 
from  the  vacuole.  He  concludes,  therefore,  from  the  histological 
evidence  that  the  choroid  plexus  is  a  gland  with  an  external  secretion. 
but  with  an  interna)  destination.    Being  a  mixed  gland,  he  suggests 
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that  its  mode  of  fonnation  13  in  an  inverse  manner  to  those 
fonned  by  epithelial  invagination  of  glands  with  an  excretory  duct. 
Ependymal  invagination  occurs  for  the  choroid  plexus. 

Kramer*  describes  the  histological  appearance  of  the  choroid 
plexus  as  highly  vascular  projections  of  the  pia  mater  into  the 
ventricle,  covered  with  villous-like  projections  about  1  to  2  mm,  in 
diameter,  under  the  microscope  these  villi  are  seen  to  be  made 
up  of  a  number  of  secondary  villi  about  25  mm.  in  diameter,  which 
again  show  grape-like  projections.  Through  the  centre  of  the  villi 
run  comparatively  thick-walled  bloodvessels,  giving  the  organ  a 
highly  vascular  appearance.  The  connective  tissue  of  the  villi 
is  that  of  the  pia  mater.  Covering  the  villi  of  the  plexus  is  a 
layer  of  spheroidal  cells  in  each  of  which  may  be  seen  in  addition 
to  the  nucleus,  yellowish  granules.  These  cells  are  probably  the 
secreting  cells  of  the  organ.  These  cells  are  without  ducts,  pouring 
their  secretions  directly  into  the  ventricular  system  of  the  brain. 

Carl  Schmidt,  in  1850,  advanced  the  chemical  evidence  in  favor 
of  a  true  secretion.  Petit  and  Girard,*  in  1902,  demonstrated  the 
secretory'  functions  of  the  choroid  plexus  in  different  classes  of 
vertebrates.  They  found  that  administration  of  substances  endowed 
with  hypersecreting  action  caused  histological  changes  in  the  cells 
covering  the  plexus.  Dixon  and  Halliburton  have  experimental 
proof  that  an  intravenous  injection  of  an  extract  of  choroid  plexus 
produces  an  increased  secretion  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  The 
injections  of  extracts  of  the  brain  produces  the  same  effect  upon  the 
respiration,  blood-pressure  and  flow  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  as 
does  the  injection  of  extract  of  choroid  plexus.  So  also  in  cases  of 
general  paralysis  and  brain  softening,  where  destructive  processes 
are  actively  taking  place,  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  when  injected, 
produces  identical  effects.  They  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  increase 
in  output  of  fluid  is  due  to  the  stimulating  action  of  some  chemical 
substance  (harmone)  in  the  extract  on  the  secreting  cells  of  the 
gland,  and  that  the  harmone  is  a  product  of  the  brain's  metabolism 
which  passes  to  the  choroid  plexus  and  stimulates  the  secreting 
cells  of  the  plexus.' 

Writers  as  Levy,  Cushing,  Obersteiner,  Cavaggani,  Frazier,  and 
others  likewise  maintain  the  secretory  activity  of  the  choroid 
plexus  as  the  formation  of  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

The  following  observations  were  made  in  the  case  of  the  patient 
herein  reported: 

»FaIl  of  Pressure  Produced  by  Choroid  Extract,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  191], 
Ivi,  265. 

•Smith,  E..  The  Cerebrospinal  Fuild,  Guy's  Hosp.  Gaz.,  London,  1911,  xxv,  141. 

'  W.  Mcstregat,  in  a  recent  publicntion,  expresves  his  belief  that  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  neither  a  trnnsudation  nor  a  secretion,  but  is  a  product  of  dialysis 
from  the  blood  plasnia. 
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Tabu  I — Continued. 
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The  table  summarizes  the  amount  of  fluid  excreted  in  five  con- 
secutive minutes,  the  state  of  the  patient,  whether  quiet,  restless 
or  appflrently  asleep  and  the  heart  rate.  (The  heart  rate  was  taken 
twice  in  each  five  minute  period,  with  a  stethoscope,  and  the 
average  recorded.)  The  fluid  was  collected  in  sterile  glass  test-tubes, 
labeled  periods  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII. 
The  tubes  were  given  to  Dr.  Charles  H.  Frazier,  who  in  turn  secured  - 
the  valuable  service  of  Dr.  A.  E,  Taylor,  professor  of  physiological 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  chemicd  analysis. 

Mart^  20.  Epinephrin  {1  to  1000)  5  m.  injected  subcutaneously 
into  the  arm.  Eight  hours  and  forty  minutes  later  atropin  sul- 
phate, gr,  1^1  "^^  injected  hypodermieally.    Experiment  begun  at 

11  A.M. 
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A  Summary  of  the  Effect  of  Atropin  on  Cerebrospinal 
Flow. — Table  I.  The  normal  secretion  during  one  hour  amoimted 
to  17.7  C.C.,  average  heart  rate  was  equal  to  139  beats  per  minute. 
After  the  injection  of  atropin,  gr,  j^jj  hypodermically,  the  amount 
of  secretion  during  one  hour  amounted  to  11.8  c.c,  a  decrease  of 
5,9  c.c.  in  one  hour.  Average  heart  beat  153  per  minute,  an  increase 
of  14  beats  to  the  minute. 

Table  11.  The  normal  secretion  for  twenty  minutes  amounted 
to  10.8  CO.,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  hour,  32,3  cc;  average  heart  beat 
per  minute  132.  After  injection  of  atropin,  gr.  j^  hypodermic- 
ally,  the  amount  secreted  in  the  first  twenty  minutes  amounted  to 
7.1  c.c.  a  decrease  of  3.7  c.c.  in  twenty  minutes.  Average  heart 
rate  138  per  minute,  an  increase  of  6  heart  beats.  The  amount 
secreted  in  one  hour  was  16,1  c.c.  a  decrease  of  16  c.c. "for  one  hour. 
Average  heart  beat  141  per  minute,  an  increase  of  9  heart  beats 
per  minute.  The  amount  secreted  the  following  thirty  minutes 
at  the  rate  of  one  hour  was  14.1  c.c.  The  chemical  analysis  of 
Table  I  shows  a  diminished  solid,  ash  and  potassium^  content  with 
an  increased  volume  of  fluid  per  time  unit  after  injection  of  atropin. 
From  the  above  observations  it  would  undoubtedly  follow  ^at 
atropin  exerts  a  partial  inhibitory  influence  upon  the  secretion  of 
cerebrospinal  fluid;  that  is  to  say,  atropin  depresses  the  nervous 
stimuh  of  certain  secretorj'  cells  of  the  choroid  plexus  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  does  other  glands  of  the  body  dependent  upon  nervous 
stimuh  for  their  secretion.  Capelleti  has  shown  that  on  dogs, 
atropin  and  hyoscyamin  diminished  the  flow  of  cerebrospinal 
fluid,  while  pilocarpin  increased  it.  Yoshimura  states  that  atropin 
produces  microscopical  changes  which  are  a  manifestation  of  the 
inhibitory  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  secretory  activity  of  the 
cells.  Dixon  and  Halliburton"*  have  found  that  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  atropin,  subsequent  injection  of  choroid  extract  produces 
an  increase  of  cerebrospinal  flow. 

The  decrease  in  secretion  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  can  be  explained 
by  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  By  granting  that  there  is  only  one  type  of 
secretory  nerves  in  the  choroid  plexus,  and  that  the  activity  of  the 
nerve  endings  depends  entirely  upon  the  presence  of  a  chemical 
substance  or  harmone,  and  that  the  harmone  is  produced  by  the 
choroid  cells  themselves,  atropin"  would  decrease  the  flow  then, 
by  depressing  the  cells  which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  the 
harmone.  The  increase  in  flow  follondng  the  injection  of  choroid 
extract,  after  the  animal  has  been  atropinized  would  be  due  to  the 
mechanical  replacing  of  a  substance  necessary  for  the  stimulation 

•  The  potassium  was  det*nnined  by  the  volumetric  method  of  Drushel  (cobalt- 
tinitrite  method),  and  was  not  done  in- duplicate,  as  the  aioount  of  Quid  was  too  small. 

"Jour,  ol  Physiol.,  1913.  ilvii. 

"  These  Becretions  dependent  upon  nervous  stimuli  are  depressed ;  those  dependent  ■ 
Upon  chqmical  stimuli  arc  unaffected  by  the  action  of  atropia. 
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of  the  cells  to  secretion.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  gland  produces 
its  own  hannone.  We  know  of  no  other  gland  in  the  bodj'  where 
such  a  mechanism  occurs.  It  has  been  shown  further  that  the 
extract  of  the  brain  and  cerebrospinal  duid  in  general  paralysis 
contains  a  harmone  similar  to  that  found  in  the  choroid  plexus. 
(2)  It  is  more  plausible  to  speculate  that  the  gland  is  supplied  with 
two  sets  of  secretory  nerves,  namely;  those  dependent  upon 
nervous  stimuli  for  their  action,  the  remaining  ones  dependent  on 
chemical  stimuli  for  their  activity.  The  former  would  explain 
the  diminution  in  flow  after  the  injection  of  atropin.  The  latter 
would  explain  the  increase  after  the  injection  of  choroid  or  brain 
extract.  Dixon  and  Hallibiu-ton  suggest  that  the  chemical  stimuli 
or  harmone  are  some  part  of  the  product  of  the  brain's  metaboliam. 

Summary  of  the  Effect  of  Epinephein  on  Flow  of  Cerebro- 
spinal Flow.  Table  I.  The  normal  secretion  for  thirty  minutts 
amounted  to  5.4  c.c.  or  in  terms  of  sixty  minutes  10.8  c.c.  Average 
heart  rate  128  beats  per  minute.  After  the  injection  of  adrenalin 
(1  to  1000)  miv  subcutaneously,  the  amount  secreted  in  the  first 
thirty  minutes  amounted  to  3.1  c.c,  or  in  terms  of  one  hour,  6.1  cc, 
a  decrease  of  2.3  cc.  in  thirty  minutes,  or  in  terms  of  sixty  minutes 
a  decrease  of  4.7  c.c  Average  heart  rate  for  thirty-five  minutes 
after  injection  of  adrenalin  was  150, 

The  following  fifty  minutes  the  secretion  at  the  rate  of  an  hour 
was  15.2  cc.  Three  hours  after  the  injection,  the  blanching  upon 
the  arm  becoming  smaller,  the  secretion  amounted  to  14  c.c.  per 
hour.  Five  hours  after  the  injection  the  secretion  amounted  to 
13  c.c.  per  hour.  Six  hours  later  the  blanching  on  the  arm  had 
entirely  disappeared.  The  secretion  gradually  diminished  and 
ceased  entirely  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  child  apparently  being 
asleep.  The  child  became  restless  and  the  secretion  began  to  flow 
again.  The  first  five  minutes  amounted  to  1.06  cc.  The  collection 
for  the  following  eighty  minutes  was  5.9  cc.  Seven  hours  after  the 
injection  the  secretion  collected  in  sixty  minutes  amounted  to 
17.7  cc. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  fluid  following  the  injection  of 
epmephrin  shows  such  marked  variations  that  it  would  be  stretching 
a  point  to  attempt  an  interpretation. 

We  notice,  then,  that  after  the  injection  of  epinephrin  the  sewe- 
tion  is  diminished  a  little  more  than  one-half  in  the  first  thirty 
minutes.  Frazier  has  likewise  reported  a  marked  diminution  in  his 
experiments  on  dogs.  What  is  the  explanation?  Does  epinephrin 
constrict  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  by  decreasing  the  blood  supply 
to  the  choroid  plexus  diminish  the  cerebrospinal  flow? 

The  increase  in  pressure  in  the  circle  of  Willis  after  the  injection 
of  epinephrin,  as  is  found  by  Biedl  and  Reiner,  and  the  decrease 
in  flow  from  the  external  jugular  vein,  reported  by  Pick,  point  to  a 
local  constriction  in  the  cerebral  arterials.     In  experiments  miide 
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Upon  an  isolated  brain  (in  the  skull)  perfused  with  an  artificial 
tirciilation,  Wiggers'^  states  that  the  addition  of  epinephrin  causes 
a  diminution  in  outflow  from  the  organ.  He  believes  the  drug 
constricts  the  cerebral  vessels  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  vessels 
of  other  organs,  and  therefore  suggests  the  existence  of  cerebral 
vasoconstriction  ner\-e8.  On  the  other  hand,  Bajlii^  and  Hill 
experimentallj'  could  discover  no  constricting  effect  of  epinephrin 
on  the  cerebral  vessels.  Gerhardt  concludes  that  nothing  more 
than  a  passive  dilatation  occurs  within  the  cranium.  Dixon  and 
Halliburton,  as  a  result  of  their  experiments  on  dogs,  state  that  they 
have  never  obser\-ed  constriction  of  the  cerebral  vessels  from  the 
use  of  epinephrin,  and  they  challenge  the  technique  as  carried  out 
by  Wiggers. 

Guillard,  Huber,  and  Hunter  have  demonstrated  that  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  are  provided  with  perivascular  nerve  plexuses.  But 
writers  as  Roy  and  Gherrington,  Hill  Wagner"  and  others  from 
their  experimental  studies  conclude  that  the  cerebral  vessels  do  not 
possess  vasomotor  nen'es.  Masso,"  as  quoted  by  Howell,  has 
shown  by  observation  upon  men  with  trephine  holes  in  the  skull 
that  the  constriction  of  the  limbs  is  always  accompanied  by  dilata- 
tion of  cerebral  vessels.  Cushing"  states  that  onlj'  those  vessels 
of  the  body  that  receive  nerve  fibers  from  the  thoraeicolumbar 
cord  are  constricted  by  epinephrin.  The  blood  is,  therefore,  ciiverted 
from  the  oi^ans  supplied  by  the  thoraeicolumbar  segment,  and  as  a 
result  the  cerebral  vessels  become  passively  dilated.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  experimental  evidence  points  to  the  non-constricting  action  of 
epinephrine  on  the  cerebral  vessels.  Further,  Frazier"  has  shown 
experimentally  that  hgation  of  both  carotids  in  dogs,  thereby 
decreasing  the  blood-supply  to  the  choroid  plexus  has  no  retarding 
influence  on  the  rate  of  the  secretion  of  cerebrospinal  fluid.  He  has 
also  demonstrated  that  the  injection  of  saline  extracts  of  certain 
organs,  especially  of  the  liver,  kidney,  spleen  and  pancreas,  caused 
a  fall  in  blood-pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  a  marked  increase  in 
flow  of  cerebrospinal  fluid.  Likewise  amyl  nitrate  produced  an 
increase  in  flow  of  the  fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  shown  that 
the  injection  of  epinephrin  caused  a  rise  of  blood-pressure,  and 
coincident  with  this  a  marked  decrease  in  flow  of  cerebrospinal 
fluid.  That  is  to  say  the  general  rise  in  blood-pressure  accompanied 
by  an  increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  brain,  and  increased 
intracranial  pressure,  is  followed  by  a  diminution  of  cerebrospinal 
secretion,  and  the  fall  in  blood-pressure  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  flow  of  blood  through  the  brain  and  decreased  intra- 

"  Am.  Jour.  Physiol.,  1905,  liv,  p.  452. 

"  Howell.  W.  H.,  Text-book  of  Physiologj-,  PhLladolphia.  10D7.  p.  580. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  579. 

"  Text-book  of  Pharmacology  and  TherapoutioB.  Philadelphia.  1910,  p.  334, 
'*  The  Cerebrospinal  Fluid  bb  h  Problem  in  Intracrsinittl  Surgery,  Jour.  Amcr.  Med, 
Assoc..  1914,  liiii,  287. 

VOL.    149,    NO.   4.— APHII,,    1915.  20 
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cranial  pressure  results  in  an  increased  secretion  of  cerebrospinal 
fluid . 

It  would  appear  that  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  which  fills  the  spacf 
of  tlie  cranial  cavity  not  occupied  by  vessels  and  nerves  adjusts  the 
mechanism  of  the  circulation  of  the  brain  tissue  by  equ^izinfr 
pressure.  So  nature  has  adjusted,  so  to  speak,  through  its  nen^ous 
mechanism,  the  secretion  of  the  choroid  plexus  in  such  a  waj',  that 
the  activities  of  the  cells  are  diminished  when  there  is  a  rise  in  blood- 
pressure  {increased  intracranial  pressure)  and  an  increase  in  the 
activities  occurs  when  the  blood-pressure  falls  (decreased  intracranial 
pressure).  There  is  then  a  certain  inverse  relationship  between  the 
blood-pressure  (intracranial  pressure)  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
secretory  activities  of  the  choroid  plexus  on  the  other,  and  this 
relationship  has  the  characteristics  ot  a  purposeful  adaptation. 
Therefore,  the  diminution  of  flow  which  occurs  after  the  injection  of 
epinephrin  is  to  be  explained  by  the  inverse  relationship  between 
blood-pressure  and  the  secretory  activity  of  the  choroid  plexus. 

The  fact  that  a  marked  increase  of  secretion  occurred  forty  minute 
after  the  injection  of  epinephrin  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  the  action  of  the  drug  had  been  spent"  by  this  time  and  as  a 
result  the  blood-pressure  fell  with  a  corresponding  incresae  b 
flow  of  cerebrospinal  fluid.  I  was  particularly  attracted  while 
making  my  observations  and  perplexed  at  the  time  to  find,  when 
collecting  my  controls,  or  when  urotropin  was  given,  that  the 
secretion  invariably  decreased  when  the  child  was  restless,  and 
increased  when  asleep.  At  times  the  patient  would  be  in  a  violent 
anger,  striking  as  I  would  attempt  to  collect  the  fluid,  and  if  the 
hands  were  held,  would  toss,  scream,  and  contract  violently  cvctj' 
muscle.  During  the  entire  procedure  we  were  amazed  to  find  the 
secretion  markedly  decreased.  At  other  times,  after  the  child  had 
been  asleep  for  some  time,  restlessness  would  cause  a  momentary 
increase  in  flow,  which  is  to  be  explained  upon  a  mechanical  baas. 
However,  if  the  restlessness  existed  any  length  of  time  the  momeo- 
tary  increase  would  be  follow^  by  a  decrease  in  flow  for  the  entire 
time  of  restlessness.  (See  Table  III).  This  likewise  carries  out 
the  inverse  relationship  between  the  blood-pressure  which  rises 
during  restlessness,  and  falls  during  quietude  and  sleep,  and  the 
secretory  activity  of  the  choroid  plexus,  and  further  substantiates 
the  purposeful  adaptation  theory.  In  pathological  cases,  however, 
this  does  not  hold  good.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  degenerati^'e 
process  which  is  taking  place  in  the  brain  tissue,  causing  an  increase 
in  brain  metabolism.  Thus  there  is  added  to  the  blood  stre^  a 
sui)erabundance  of  harmones,  which  in  turn  stimulates  those  cells 

"  Tlio  iicliim  (if  ei)inP[ihriD  when  injeotcii  intravenouslj'  ia  ot  aliort  duration. 
When  iiijc'ti'd  sulx-iitiitn'ciusty  it  causes  ft  blaiifhing  at  the  point  ot  injcdiou  mi 
ill  Imiii'  (liisod  the  blniichiiig  ads  as  a  reservoir,  so  to  speak,  for  renewed  supply- 
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of  the  glaod  dependent  upon  a  chemical  stimulus  for  their  activity 
to  hyper-secretion. 

We  also  noticed  that  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  secretion 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after  the  intake  of  water;  and  a  very  slight 
change,  if  any,  after  the  intake  of  milk.  Throughout  the  entire 
observations,  the  pulse  rate  bore  absolutely  no  relationship  to  the 
amount  of  secretion. 

The  child  was  given,  on  different  occasions,  large  doses  of  uro- 
tropin  by  mouth,  and  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  collected  in  sterile 
glass  tubes  at  five-minutes  intervals  for  several  hours  after  the  intake 
of  the  drug.  We  hope  within  the  near  future  to  publish  the  results 
of  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  urotropin  in  cerebrospinal 
fluid,  as  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  patient  herein  reported. 

We  wish  to  express  our  great  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Louis  Mutschler, 
under  whose  service  the  child  was  treated,  for  kindly  permitting 
us  to  publish  full  observations  of  the  case. 
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Diseases  of  the  Bronchi,  Lungs,  and  Pleur.^.  By  Frederick 
T.  Ix>RD,  M.D.,  Visiting  Physician,  MRssachusetts  General 
Hospital,  etc.;  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical 
School.  I'p,  6()5;  93  engravings  and  3  colored  plates.  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York:    Lea  &  Febiger,  1915. 

The  book  itself  is  an  exhaustive  and  altogether  satisfactory 
grouping  of  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract  with  the  exceptioo 
of  tuberculosis,  which,  on  account  of  its  length,  is  necessarily 
excluded.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections,  as  indicated  by  the 
title,  and,  as  would  be  expected,  more  than  half  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  The  chapter  on  bronchial  asthma 
devotes  considerable  apace  to  the  theories  of  its  causation,  but 
does  not  attempt  to  decide  the  matter.  He  suggests  that  whether 
the  immediate  cause  lies  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  or 
in  the  bronchial  muscles  or  both,  some  internal  or  external  under- 
lying factor  must  be  assumed  to  exist.  The  infectiousness  of  the 
condition  of  acute  tracheobronchitis  is  regarded  as  settled  and  the 
influenza  bacillus  receives  most  of  the  blame.  Chronic  bronchitis, 
he  rightly  argues,  is  usually  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  sjinptom 
of  some  more  important  basal  process. 

The  chapter  on  lobar  pneumoniia  is  the  longest  in  the  book  awl 
deals  verj'  completely  with  the  subject.  The  bacteriologj'  and  the 
questfons  of  animal  experimentation  and  iimnunity  receive  con- 
siderable space,  and  the  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and  treatment 
are  given  ample  attention.  Very  little  mention,  however,  is  made 
of  the  out-of-door  treatment,  of  which  the  author  apparently  does 
not  approve. 

He  states  that  hemoptysis  may  occur  more  or  less  frequently  in 
fifteen  different  conditions,  but  tuberculosis  must  be  considered 
guilty  until  proved  innocent.  He  regards  pulmonary  syphilis  u 
a  rare  condition  and  hard  to  di^nose.  Other  clinicians,  however, 
claim  to  have  observed  it  more  frequently. 

He  believes  that  tuberculosis  is  also  the  cause  of  the  majoritj'  of 
the  cases  of  acute  serofibrinous  pleuritiw.  He  does  not  place  him- 
self among  the  extreme  radicals  who  believe  there  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  but  he  argues  that  while  all  cases  cannot  be  so  classfJ- 
it  is  best  tor  purposes  of  treatment  to  assume  it  in  every  case  unless 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  otherwise.    Thoracentesis  b  givfii 
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a  detailed  description,  including  the  indications,  the  technique, 
and  the  difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered. 

A  number  of  the  less  commonly  met  diseases  of  the  lungs,  such  as 
actinomycosis,  streptothricosLs,  blastomycosis,  and  aspergillosis,  are 
presented  along  with  a  (chapter  on  animal  parasites  and  tumors. 

It  can  safely  be  recommended  as  a  reliable  and  handy  reference 
work,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  author  has  draw  ii  largely  on 
his  own  researches  and  clinical  experience  and  on  clinical  and 
pathological  data  which  has  accumulated  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  HospiUl.  S.  J.  R. 


A  Text-book  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat.  By  1). 
Braden  Kyle,  A.M.,  M.D..  Professor  of  Laryiigology  and 
Rhinolog>',  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Fifth 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged.  Octavo,  S.'»(>  pages; 
272  illustrations,  27  in  colors.  Philadelphia  and  London:  \\.  B. 
Saunders  Company,  1914. 

The  fifth  edition  of  this  already  well-known  work  has  iH'en 
brought  up  to  date  in  all  essentials.  The  following  new  articles 
have  been  added:  vaccine  therapy;  lactic  bacteriotherapy  in 
atrophic  rhinitis;  salvarsan  in  the  treatment  of  sy])hilis  of  the 
upper  respiratory  tract;  sphenopalatine  ganglia  neuralgia;  nega- 
tive air  pressure  in  accessory  sinus  diseases;  chronic  hyperplastic 
ethmoiditis;  congenital  insufficiency  of  the  palate.  The  chapter 
on  tonsils  has  been  revised,  with  the  addition  of  the  Sluder. opera- 
tion and  technique  brought  up  to  date. 

In  many  of  the  chapters  additional  information  has  been  incor- 
porated; such  as  the  ocular  symptoms  in  diseases  of  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties;  correction  of  septal  deformities  (various  methods);  thymic 
asthma,  and  many  other  subjects.  A  number  of  new  illustrations 
have  been  added,  and  many  of  the  older  ones  have  been  replaced 
by  new. 

As  in  former  editions  the  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
descriptive  pathology  brought  out  in  connection  with  cacli  sub- 
ject, Dr.  K>le  for  many  years  being  an  authority  on  the  pathology 
of  the  upper  respiratory  tract. 

Though  at  times  there  is  some  repetition  in  the  text,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  author  is  desirous  to  make  each  subject  tcmcise  an<l 
complete,  and  to  save  the  reader  the  unnecessary  obligation  to 
refer  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Kyle's  book  is  as  much  for  the  student  and  genera!  prac- 
titioner as  for  the  specialist;  the  subject  matter  going  into  the 
many  elementary  details  may  be  easily  found  hj'  referentr  to  tlif 
very  voluminous  and  well-arranged  in<iex.  which  co\crs  fifty-one 
pages.  B.  I).  P. 
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Obstetrical  Nursing.  A  Manual  for  Nuhses  and  Students 
AND  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  Charles  Sumner 
Bacon,  Ph.B.,  M.I).,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Universit,\-  of 
Illinois,  and  Chicago  Polyclinic;  Medical  Director,  Chicago 
Lying-in  Hospital,  etc.  Pp.  355;  123  illustrations.  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York:  Lea  &  Febiger,  1915. 

The  book  opens  with  a  short  introductory  chapter  on  the  ethics 
concerned  in  obstetrical  nursing.  The  second  chapter  deals  with 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  embryology  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
simplify  to  the  nurse  their  relation  to  a  study  of  pregnancy  and 
labor.  Pregnancy  is  considered  in  the  second  chapter  in  both 
its  normal  and  abnormal  aspects.  The  sections  on  the  management 
of  pregnancy  and  the  pathological  changes  of  pregnancy  may 
well  be  commended  to  the  careful  study  of  the  prenatal  visiting 
nurse. 

A  full  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  labor.  Thorough  instruc- 
tions are  given  for  the  guidance  of  the  nurse  often  in  sole  charge 
of  the  patient  for  the  greater  part  of  this  period.  The  chapter  is 
replete  with  practical  expedients.  The  object  and  general  character 
of  obstetrical  operations  are  included.  The  care  of  the  puerperal 
woman  is  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  V,  The  care  of  the 
infant  forms  the  subject  of  the  concluding  chapter  which  gives  an 
excellent  outhne  for  the  care  of  the  premature  infant. 

The  principles  governing  this  particular  and  important  depart- 
ment of  nursing  are  admirably  presented,  and  the  book  may  be 
heartily  recommended  as  an  aid  in  the  practice  of  obstetrical 
nursing.  P.  F.  W. 


The  Clinics  of  John  B.  Murphy,  M.I),,  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Chicago.  Vol.  Ill,  No,  5  and  No.  6,  October  and  Deceni!>er. 
1914.  Pp.  190  and  175;  113  illustrations,  Philadelphia  and 
London;  W.  B.Saunders  Company,  1914. 

These  numbers  conclude  the  third  volume  of  Murphy's  CHmrs. 
Each  contains  one  or  more  "  Clinical  Talks  on  Diagnosis,"  besides 
the  usual  variety  of  case  reports,  with  Dr.  Murphy's  incisive, 
caustic,  but  withal  entertaining  and  instructive  ctHuments.  In 
addition,  the  last  number  contains  a  splendid  advertisement  of  Dr. 
Murphy's  new  offices,  showing  a  ground  plan  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  apartments  assigned  to  himself  and  to  various  members  of  his 
staff,  and  numerous  photographs  of  interiors  and  exteriors,  bringin); 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  what  great  facilities  are 
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afforded  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  all  the  surgical  ills  to 
which  jmor  human,  nature  is  heir.  We  are  informed,  moreover, 
that "  The  building  is  situated  oh  Calumet  Avenue,  between  Twenty- 
fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets,  next  door  to  the  Calumet  Avenue 
entrance  to  Mercy  Hospital.  It  is,  of  course,"  the  advertisement 
continues  to  read,  "at  Mercy  Hospital  that  Dr.  Murphy  and  hb 
staff  do  all  their  work." 

To  enhance  the  interest  of  the  voliune,  there  is  included  an 
admirable  full-length  portrait  of  Dr.  Murphy,  seated  in  his  boudoir, 
and  with  the  "counterfeit  presentment"  of  his  countenance  skilfully 
reflected  in  a  mirror. 

"Upon  what  mwit  doth  this  our  Miuphy  feed. 
That  he  is  growa  so  greatT    Age.  tbou  art  ihain'dl 
Chicago  has  lost  U>e  breed  of  noble  bloods! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  liiioe  the  great  Gra, 
But  it  was  tam'd  with  mora  than  with  one  manT" 

irovfd  xAvii  «ti  irovra  )-Huf  nai  Tavra  ri  lajShi. 

A.  P.  C.  A. 


Abdominal  Opebattonh.  By  Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan,  M.S. 
(London),  F.R.C.S.,  Leeds,  England.  Third  edition;  two 
volumes.  Pp.  488  and  492;  371  illustrations.  Philadelphia 
and  London:  W.  B,  Saunders  Company,  1914. 

Motnihan's  Ahdommal  Operation  well  deserves  the  popular 
esteem  it  has  won  with  the  profession  in  America,  the  author's 
indebtedness  to  many  members  of  which  is  handsomely  acknowl- 
edged in  the  preface  to  the  newest  edition.  Though  this  preface 
also  tells  us  that  a  considerable  revision  has  been  required,  and  that 
certain  chapters  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  it  is  apparent  even 
from  a  cursory  survey  of  the  volumes  that  a  more  extensive  revision 
and  rewriting  would  have  been  required  to  make  them  represent 
contemporary  knowledge  In  all  the  subjects  included. 

Though  Moynihan  employs,  and  describes  with  adequate  illus- 
trations, Crile's  methods  of  "  anoci-association  technique"  in  making 
the  abdominal  incision  (which  is  an  evidence  of  modernity),  he  yet 
persists  in  employing  irrigation  in  acute  peritonitis,  and  advises 
making  in  such  cases  from  three  to  five  counter-incisions  for  pur- 
poses of  drainage.  He  also  recomm^ids  that  a  glass  tube  be  run 
up  the  lumen  of  the  bowels  to  secure  their  evacuation,  during 
operations  for  acute  peritonitis;  this,  he  adds,  should  be  "considered 
an  almost  routine  practice." 

There  is  nothing  about "  Lane's  kink,"  nor  about "  cecum  mobile," 
and  not  enough  about  visceroptosis.  The  statistics  of  the  operation 
for  intestinal  perforation  in  typhoid  fever  have  not  been  brought 
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up  to  date;  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  changes  in  this 
chapter  have  been  made  since  the  pubUcation  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  work. 

In  performing  gastrectomy,  Moynihan  first  ligates  the  pyloric 
artery  and  severs  the  pylorus;  then  turns  the  stomach  far  to  the 
patient's  left,  divides  the  coronarj-  artery,  and  completes  the 
gastro-enterostomy  before  detaching  the  diseased  portion  of  the 
stomach.  He  stiU  credits  E.  J.  Senn  with  Stamm's  method  of 
gastrostomy.  Capitoimage  is  confused  with  marsupialization  of 
hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver. 

A  frequent  error  is  repeated  in  describing  Kocher's  gall-bladder 
incision:  It  is  described  and  illustrated  not  as  either  described 
or  illustrated  by  Kocher  himself,  but  as  lying  chiefly  to  the  out^de 
of  the  semilunar  line,  instead  of  almost  entirely  over  the  rectus 
muscle.  The  fact  that  Kehr  has  abandoned  (since  1912)  the  lower 
limb  of  his  "  Wellenschnitt"  is  ignored,  and  Czerny's  incision  is  not 
mentioned,  though  incisions  recently  described  bj-  Don  and  by 
Perthes,  and  which  are  virtually  modifications  of  Czerny's,  are 
noted.  Nor  is  Sprengel's  transverse  incision  mentioned;  it  appears 
to  be  gaining  in  favor  in  many  quarters. 

Moynihan  strongly  favors  cholecystectomy.  He  writes :  "  During 
the  last  eight  years  I  have  inclined  more  and  more  to  the  perform- 
ance of  cholecystectomy,  and  after  some  hesitation  and  some  trepi- 
dation, which  experience  has  removed,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to 
advocate  the  frequent,  though  certainly  not  the  invariable,  adoption 
of  this  operation  in  preference  to  cholecystotomy  in  view  of  the 
character  of  the  cases  that  submit  themselves  to  surgical  treatment." 

Though  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations  and  the  charming  simplicity 
of  the  description  of  the  steps  of  the  operations  remain,  yet  we  art 
forced  to  acknowledge,  and  we  do  it  with  sincere  regret,  that  the 
present  edition  is  less  representative  of  contemporary  abdominal 
surgerv  than  were  either  of  the  editions  which  have  preceded  it, 

A.  P.  C.  A. 


On  Dreams.  By  Prof,  Dr.  Sigm.  Freud.  English  Translation 
by  M.  D.  Eder  from  the  second  edition.  Pp.  110.  New  York: 
Kebman  Company,  1914. 

This  is  a  popular  edition  of  Freud's  work  on  dreams,  and  is  an 
English  translation  of  a  German  work  by  M.  D.  Eder.  The  intro- 
duction is  by  the  well-known  English  alienist  W.  Leslie  McKinsey. 
Dr.  McKinsey,  like  other  English  neurologists,  is  gradually  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  the  psychological  value  of  some  of  Freud's  work. 
it  is  questionable  whether  in  this  small  volume  of  110  pages  one  can 
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get  more  than  an  impression  of  tlie  subject  matter,  but  perhaps  this 
is  all  that  is  intended.  If  one  is  interested  more  seriously  the 
larger  work,  of  which  there  is  an  English  translation,  should  be 
consulted.  T.  H.  W. 


Ohthopadische  Chihukgie.    By  Dr.  Gust.  Albert  Wollenbehg. 
Pp.  258;  147  illustrations.    Klinkhardt:  Leipsic. 

This  hand-book,  which  is  about  to  be  discussed,  is  in  German, 
which  fact  diminishes  largely  its  value  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
American  orthopedist.  The  order  of  this  book  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  which  is  followed  by  most  orthopedists.  There  is 
nothing  specially  original  in  the  illustrations  and  they  are  of  no 
special  value.  The  methods  advocated  herein  are  the  usual  methods 
which  are  found  in  the  practice  of  the  average  orthopedist.  There 
is  a  moderate  claim  to  originality  in  certain  of  the  methods  advised, 
but  close  comparison  with  the  work  of  other  men  shows  that  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  methods  in  question  are  a  common 
commodity.  In  the  treatment  of  scoliosis  there  is  a  rather  general 
collection  of  the  various  methods  used  by  the  leading  orthopedists 
in  the  treatment  of  the  various  stages  of  this  affection.  It  omits, 
however,  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  latest  methods  employed 
for  the  correction  of  spinal  curvature  and  certain  other  orthopedic 
procedures.  To  the  person  who  reads  German  fluently  this  book 
would  be  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  author,  but  as  a  scientific  addition  to  the  orthopedist's 
library  the  reviewer  can  lay  no  special  stress  upon  this  work. 

W.  J.  M. 


The  Evollttion  of  Anatomy.  By  J.  Ewing  Mears,  M.I)., 
LL.D.  Pp.  26;  6  illustrations.  Philadelphia :  Wm.  J.  Dornan, 
1914. 

This  book  of  about  seven  thousand  words  contains  briefly  the 
historj-  of  evolution  in  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  average  student 
of  anatomy  as  he  enters  this  field  of  science  has  no  conception  of  the 
hardships  through  which  the  earlier  investigators  passed  unless  he 
has  acquainted  himself  with  some  of  the  facte  which  this  little  volume 
contains.  The  names  of  investigators  from  Hippocrates  down  to 
the  present  time  are  given,  with  a  brief  resume  of  their  achievements. 
The  different  epochs  in  the  development  of  knowledge  of  human 
anatomy  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  work  accomplished  during  this 
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time  is  presented  in  an  attractive  manner.  The  value  of  this  work 
is  especially  historical,  and  the  facts  which  is  contains  should  be  a 
ready  asset  in  the  knowledge  of  a  present-day  anatomist. 

W.  J.  M. 


The  Intehvertebral  Fohamen.    By  Harold  Swanberg,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  M.D.    Pp.  101;  16  plates.    Chicago  Scientific  Press,  1914. 

Teia  book  is  given  somewhat  in  a  tabular  form.  The  anatomical 
relationships  under  normal  conditions  are  accurately  described  and 
the  book  bears  evidence  of  careful  research.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  a  large  group  of  symptoms  originating  in  the  spinal  structures 
are  due  to  mechanical  defects  in  the  complex  structure  of  this  part 
of  the  human  anatomy.  How  much  slight  defects  in  this  mechanical 
arrangement  may  be  the  cause  of  vasomotor  and  nerve  disturbances 
is  not  absolutely  known.  Investigations  of  Swanberg  emphasize 
the  fact  that  slight  changes  in  relationships  in  the  spinal  structures 
may  give  rise  to  varied  symptoms.  The  work  here  presented  is 
highly  commendable,  and  bears  evidence  of  a  thorough  and  careful 
investigation.  To  persons  interested  in  nervous  diseases  and  also 
in  mechanical  disturbances  of  the  spine  this  book  should  be  of 
unusual  interest  and  value.  W.  J.  M. 


Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.  By  Joseph  Darwin  Nagel, 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  French  Hospital  of  New  York; 
Member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Second 
edition.  Pp.  293;  51  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and  New 
York:  Lea  &  Febiger,  1914. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  this  manual.  The  reviewer  who 
has  taught  neurology  for  over  ten  years  in  medical  schools,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  manuals  and  primers  of  any  specialty 
are  of  necessity  of  limited  value.  How  can  a  large  subject  like 
nervous  and  mental  diseases  be  presented  in  280  short  pages  in 
which  about  one-third  the  space  is  covered  by  diagrams?  For 
example,  the  subject  of  cerebral  localization,  to  which  the  reviewer 
in  his  third-year  class  gives  ten  hours,  is  covered  in  about  six  pages, 
most  of  these  l)cing  made  up  of  diagrams,  and  in  one  diagram  of 
"the  lateral  aspect  of  the  left  hemieerebrum,  showing  the  cortical 
centres,"  the  motor  centres  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  central 
fissure.  However,  considered  as  a  manual,  the  book  is  not  without 
merit,  and  as  a  supplementary  text-book  will  prove  helpful  to 
students.  T.  H.  W. 
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Medical  Laboratory  Methods  .\m>  Tests.  By  Herbert 
French,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon.),  F.R.C.R.  (Lond.)-  Third  edition. 
Pp.  202;  88  illustrations.    Chicago:  Chicago  Medical  Book  Co. 

The  third  edition  of  this  excellent  handbook,  introducing  new 
methods  and  tests  and  modifying  old  ones,  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  have  used  it  in  the  past  and  will  prove  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  armamentarium  of  the  general  practitioner  or  student 
who  is,  as  yet,  unfamiliar  with  it. 

In  addition  to  the  more  or  less  limited  number  of  tests,  applicable 
in  the  past  as  routine  measures,  in  the  work  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner this  little  work  has  made  others,  such  as  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  urea,  uric  acid,  chlorides,  sulphates  and  ammonia 
in  the  urine,  tests  for  occult  blood  in  the  stools  and  reactions  for 
the  more  common  poisons  and  drugs,  available  at  but  little  outlay 
of  time  and  money.  A.  A.  H. 


Urgent  Surgery.  By  Felix  Lejars,  Profeaseur  Agr6g€  a  la 
Faculte  de  Medicine  de  Paris;  Cherui^ien  de  I'Hospital  Saint 
Antoine;  Membre  de  la  Saciete  Cherurgie.  Vol,  I,  seventh 
edition.  Pp.  614;  1086  illustrations  and  20  plates.  New  York: 
Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  1914. 

This  volume  covers  Head,  Neck,  Chest,  Spine,  and  Aldomen. 
It  is  the  third  translation  into  English  of  the  seventh  French  edition. 
In  this  last  edition  the  work  has  been  enlarged,  revised,  and 
remodeled.  Chapters  have  been  added  on  acute  dilatation  of  the 
stomach,  acute  pancreatitis,  obstruction  of  the  mesenteric  vessels, 
sigmoiditis,  perisigmoiditis,  and  dislocations  of  the  pelvis,  and 
92  more  figures. 

The  author  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  urgent  surgery  from  the 
practical  standpoint.  There  exists  no  theoretical  discussions,  no 
complex  descriptions  of  untried  methods  or  tiresome  bibliography. 
In  the  introduction  is  outlined  preparations  and  equipment, 
anesthesia  and  minor  surgery  in  detail.  Thereafter  the  book  is 
arranged  in  chapters  according  to  the  region  affected  thus  enabling 
the  reader  to  refer  to  his  subject  readily  without  even  the  help  of 
the  index. 

Throughout  the  work  the  author  has  made  numerous  fine  print 
footnotes  on  subjects  and  facts  that  although  not  of  primary 
importance,  nevertheless,  are  well  worth  giving  restricted  space. 
The  text  is  well  presented,  clear,  concise,  and  reads  easily  and  enter- 
tainingly, and  frequently  shows  its  French  origin  although  trans- 
lated into  English. 

The  book  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  in  every  active  practitioner's 
library.  E.  L.  E. 
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Manual  of  Surgery.  By  Rose  and  Carless.  Revised  by 
Albert  Carless:  M.B.,  M.S.,  (Lond,)  F.R.C.S.  Professor  of 
Surgery  in,  and  Surgeon  to,  King's  College  Hospital;  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  King  Edward's  Memorial  Hospital,  etc.  Ninth  edi- 
tion. Pp.  1408:  609  illustration-s  and  colored  plates.  London: 
Wni.  Wood  &  Co.,  1914. 

This  manual  endeavors  to  meet  and  judging  by  the  number  of 
editions  has  met  the  present  day  needs  of  the  body  of  its  readers. 
It  was  ftTitten  for  students  and  general  practitioners.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  system  on  the  subject,  but  does  cover  fully  all  the  points 
that  a  student  should  know  and  further  fulfils  to  a  great  extent  the 
role  of  a  working  book  for  the  practitioner.  Facts  are  presented  in 
a  concise  and  clear  manner.  Theories  and  bibliographical  references 
are  relegated  to  a  minor  position.  Subjects  which  are  rarely 
met  with  or  which  bear  only  a  slight  relation  to  surgery  are  fine 
typed  and  presented  in  compact  form.  The  special  branches  of 
surgery:  eye,  ear,  etc.,  are  touched  upon  and  considered  as  fully 
as  may  be  needful  to  the  general  worker.  In  fact,  for  its  size  the 
book  furnishes  a  wonderful  amount  of  detailed  consideration  of  its 
many  subjects. 

This,  the  ninth  and  latest  edition  has  added  many  new  illustra- 
tions and  a  few  colored  plates,  and  a  new  chapter  on  heat,  light, 
electricity,  anoci-association,  etc.,  without  adding  additional  pages 
and  hence  bulk  to  the  book.  E.  L.  E. 


Elementary  Biology,  Animal  and  Human.  By  James  Edward 
Peabody.  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology,  Morris  High 
School,  Bronx,  and  Arthur  ELUswcfHTii  Hunt,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Biology,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Brook- 
Ivn,  Xew  York  C'itv.  Pp.  212;  228  illustrations.  New  York: 
MacMiUan  &  Co. 

This  is  an  elementary  text-book  embracing  those  subjects  in 
general  biology  which  lead  up  to  human  biologj'.  Insects,  fishes, 
protozoa  and  bacteria  are  emphasized  in  their  economic  and 
hygienic  relations  for  ob\'ious  reasons.  The  efi'ect  of  the  book  is 
to  give  the  principles  upon  which  the  human  body  is  constructed 
and  upon  the  physiology  which  keeps  it  health,^';  in  other  words 
the  basic  principles  of  h,\giene.  The  book  further  aims  to 
interest  the  young  student  in  natural  history  and  to  teach  him  the 
conservation  of  animals.  There  are  outlines  of  study,  laboratory 
exercises  and  a  bibliography.  H.  F. 
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The  SpecifleitT  of  ChoIeBterin  Antigens  In  the  Wusermann  ReMtton. 
— Walker  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1914,  xiv,  563)  bases  thia  report  upon  the 
e^uminatioo  of  1000  Wasscrmann  reactions  performed  on  the  blood  and 
spinal  fluids  of  8C0  different  individuals.  As  a  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nique used  is  necessary  for  the  intelligent  interpretation  of  results. 
Walker  describes  his  method  in  some  detail,  and  special  emphasis  b 
put  upon  the  antigen  used,  an  alcoholic  extract  of  human  heart  rein- 
forced with  0,4  per  cent,  choleaterin.  Thia  antigen  has  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  made  from  any  human  heart;  its  antigenic  properties 
are  quite  constant;  and  it  is  sensitive,  but  not  in  a  non-specific  way 
with  the  luetic  sera  from  patients  in  the  late  stages  of  the  disease.  The 
antigen  must  simply  be  accurately  controlled  to  eliminate  the  disad- 
vantages which  have  been  advanced  against  it.  In  the  series,  667  gave 
a  negative  reaction,  and  in  none  of  these  was  lues  suspected.  Of  the 
110  who  gave  complete  fixation  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  false  reaction; 
24  sera  showed  incomplete  hemolysis,  and  in  all  of  these  there  was  evi- 
denre  of  lues  which  had  been  favorably  modified  by  treatment.  Even 
when  the  antigen  was  used  1  to  6,  a  dilution  near  the  anticomplemen- 
tary dose,  no  false  complete  inhibitions  were  noted  in  400  instances. 
A  second  part  of  the  article  deals  with  Walker's  titration  methods; 
the  amount  of  serum  necessary  to  give  fixation  varies  in  different 
pieople,  even  in  the  same  stage  of  the  disease,  but  if  the  amount  of  serum 
necessary'  is  determined,  then  it  can  be  shown  that  the  amount  of  antigen 
necessary  is  a  constant  in  different  individuals  in  the  same  stage  of  the 
di.seasc.  ity  this  method  \^'alke^  claims  to  be  able  to  tdl  an  early 
from  a  late  rash,  and  to  distinguish  an  aneurysm  from  a  slight  aortic 
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dilatation.  Using  the  least  amount  of  serum  necessary  to  give  fixation 
and  then  determining  the  miBimal  amount  of  antigen  required  to  bind 
with  the  serum,  he  was  able  to  show  by  increasing  the  amount  of  serum 
that  it  became  possible  to  use  a  proportionately  smaller  amount  of 
antigen  to  gi\e  fixation.  By  these  and  other  experiments  it  became 
clear  that  cholesterin  is  the  specific  agent  which,  in  the  presence  of 
complement,  binds  with  a  syphilitic  serum. 

The  Normal  Diastase-content  of  the  Urine.— Brown  and  Surm 
(Johm  Hopkins  Hasp.  Bull.,  1914,  xxv,  213)  have  studied  the  diastase 
content  of  the  urine,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  a  normal  value,  hoping 
that  variations  might  prove  of  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatin 
disease,  and  that  the  test  might  further  serve  as  a  reliable  test  of  renal 
function.  The  twenty-four  hour  specimens  of  urine  of  normal  adults 
were  diluted  to  3000  c.c,  and  decreasing  amounts  were  added  to  a  series 
of  tubes,  the  amounts  decreasing  by  mathematical  progression;  each 
tube  further  received  2  c.c.  of  HjO  and  2  c.c.  of  a  0.1  per  cent,  solutitm 
of  soluble  starch;  after  incubation  at  38°  C.  for  half  an  hour  the  tubes 
were  rapidly  cooled  and  tested  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  -^  iodin  solu- 
tion; the  limit  taken  was  the  tube  just  before  the  first  tube  in  which 
blue  is  seen.  Brown  and  Smith,  as  a  result  of  their  observations,  con- 
clude that  the  diastase  content  of  normal  adults  falls  within  quite  defi- 
nite limits;  marked  decrease  in  the  amount,  in  the  absence  of  renal 
diseases,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  some  pancreatic  disturbance,  but  such 
a  finding  is  not  diagnostic  per  se.  The  chief  value  of  knowing  normal 
values  will  be  in  furnishing  criteria  for  testing  renal  function. 

Fnnctlonal  Diacnoais  of  the  Spleen  with  Adrenalin. — In  some  pre- 
vious work  Fret  (ZeU.  f.  d.  ges.  exp.  Med.,  1914,  iii,  416)  was  able  to 
demonstrate  a  definite  marked  lymphocytosis,  coming  on  within  a 
certain  period  of  time  after  the  injection  of  adrenalin.  The  present 
work  attempts  to  determine  where  the  adrenalin  makes  its  point  of 
attack,  and  whether,  as  was  assumed,  the  increase  in  the  lymphocytes 
is  due  to  a  mere  mechanical  heaping  up  of  the  cells.  The  effect  of  adren- 
alin injections  was  noted  in  animals  before  and  after  extirpation  of  the 
spleen  in  humans  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  lymphocyte-producing 
organs  and  after  splenectomy.  In  puppies  adrenalin  apparently  acts 
upon  the  smooth  muscle  of  the  spleen  and  causes  a  squeezing  out  of 
lymphocytes  into  the  blood;  in  dogs,  similar  injections  seemed  to  exert 
no  influence  upon  the  blood-picture;  and  in  guinea-pigs,  the  resulting 
lymphocytosis  stands  in  no  relation  to  the  spleen,  fn  human  beings 
suffering  from  lymphosarcoma  and  allied  diseases,  adrenalin  causes  a 
rise  in  lymphocytes  equally  as  marked  as  in  nonnab;  in  these  cases 
where  lymphatic  destruction  is  going  on,  Frey  asserts  that  the  IjTnph 
glands  cannot  be  the  seat  of  production.  In  diseases  of  the  spleen  its 
cellular  content  is  of  much  significance  for  the  occurrence  of  adrenalin 
reactions;  thus  in  Banti's  disease  practically  no  lymphocytosis  occurs; 
on  the  other  hand  a  good  reaction  occurs  in  cases  of  chronic  hemolytic 
jaundic'e  in  which  the  structure  of  the  splenic  follicles  is  normal.  Adren- 
alin causes  a  pronounced  rise  in  cases  of  leukemia,  lymphocytes  almost 
exclusively  of  the  lymphatic  types,  but  myelocytes  as  well  in  the  spleno- 
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medullary  forma.  The  spleen  was  removed  in  a  case  of  congenital  hemo- 
lytic jaundice,  which  previously  had  shown  a  positive  adrenalin  reaction. 
For  a  time  after  splenectomy  no  reactions  were  induced  but  untimately 
they  recurred.  Frey  inclines  then  to  the  view  that  adrenalin  lympho- 
cytosis is  essentially  a  splenic  reaction  possessing  considerable  diagnostic 
importance. 

Pancreatitis  not  Biliarr  in  Origin. — In  reviewing  the  literature  of  250 
cases  of  chronic  pancreatitis  Sallis  (Ree.  de  ckirurg.,  1914,  xxxiv-xxxv) 
was  able  to  find  only  50  which  were  not  of  biliary  origin.  The  present 
paper  is  an  analysis  of  these  cases  which  occur  usually  in  the  female 
sex.  They  are  caused,  so  far  as  is  known,  by  no  particular  organism, 
but  may  occur  in  the  course  of  most  any  general  disease,  and  especially 
during  pregnancy  or  secondary  to  trauma.  Infection,  contrary  to  the 
biliary  cases  which  are  usuaUy  lymphatic  in  origin,  occurs  through  an 
ascending  process  in  the  ducts  or  by  way  of  the  blood-stream.  Atrophy 
or  hypertrophy  may  result,  but  in  either  case  the  gland  becomes 
unusually  hard.  The  disease  generally  commences  with  mild  symp- 
toms which  invariably  become  worse  or  occur  in  attacks  of  increasing 
frequency.  In  either  case  the  symptoms  ultimately  become  continuous 
and  lead  sooner  or  later  to  death.  Several  clinical  forms  may  be  recog- 
nized. When  the  entire  gland  is  affected,  as  was  the  case  in  27  out  of 
the  50,  the  prominent  feature  is  attributable  to  the  lack  of  the  pancreatic 
digestive  juices;  when  only  the  head  of  the  gland  is  involved,  jaundice 
and  severe  digestive  upsets  are  common.  The  most  valuable  symptoms 
are  pain,  which  is  variable  in  intensity  and  location,  emaciation,  vomit- 
ing, and  jaundice,  and  finally  evidences  of  the  disfunction  of  the  gland, 
which  is  generally  early  in  appearance.  Glycosuria  is  but  rarely  present, 
and  the  Cammidge  reaction  is  useless.  The  stools  contain  much  fat  in 
various  forms,  undigested  muscle  fibers,  and  cell  nuclei.  The  diagnosis 
from  carcinoma  is  made  only  with  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty. 
The  most  frequent  complications  are  inflammation  of  adjacent  viscera, 
portal  thrombosis,  cystic  or  malignant  degeneration  of  the  gland  itself. 
Surgical  treatment  is  the  only  one,  and  if  instituted  early,  gives  good  . 
results;  symptoms  vanish  almost  immediately,  but  in  many  instances 
healing  of  the  wound  is  a  matter  of  considerable  time. 

On  the  Finding  of  Diphtheria  Bacilli  !n  the  Internal  Organs  in  Fatal 
Cases  of  Diphtheria.— Liedtke  and  Voelckel  (DevUch.  med.  Woch~ 
ensckr.,  1914,  xl,  594)  have  examined  the  internal  organs  of  seven 
children  dying  of  diphtheria  for  diphtheria  bacilli.  In  their  cultural 
studies  they  have  employed  Conradi's  medium.  The  results  in  all 
cases  were  the  same.  Diphtheria  bacilli  were  abundant  in  the  heart, 
lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidnej's  and  bone  marrow.  In  two  cases  they  were 
able  to  examine  the  brain  and  in  each  they  obtained  positive  cultures. 
The  organisms  recovered  were  typical  morphologically  and  tinctorially. 
They  were  virulent,  killing  guinea-pigs  in  ten  to  forty-eight  hours.  In 
the  experimental  animals  the  characteristic  changes  were  founfl  post- 
mortem, that  is,  redness  and  swelling  of  the  adrenals,  hemorrhages  into 
the  fat  of  the  pancreas,  infiltration  at  the  site  of  inoculation  and  punc- 
tate hemorrhages  in  the  intestine.  Confirming  the  findings  of  Conradi 
and  Beirast,  the  authors  report  that  of  thirty  urines  from  diphtheria 
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patients,  they  found  diphtheria  bacilli  in  six  instances.  These  oilturel 
studies  show  that  in  severe  "septic"  cases  of  diphtheria  it  is  not  ddI.v 
the  intoxication,  but  also  the  actual  invasion  of  the  body  with  the 
organisms  that  one  has  to  deal  with. 

The  Abderhalden  Teat  in  Inlectioiu  Diseases. — K.  Voblkel  (iftin- 
cken,  jTied.  Wcknackr.,  1914,  Ixi,  349)  has  applied  the  Abderhalden  lest 
to  the  study  of  diphtheria,  anthrax,  and  typhoid  infections,  as  well  as 
to  infections  with  trypanosames  and  spirochetes.  Substrata  of  the 
bacilli  were  prepared  by  suspending  the  organisms  in  water,  bokliog 
and  then  testing  the  filtrate  until  no  color  reaction  occurred  with  nin- 
hydrin.  Trypanceomea  were  obtained  by  infecting  guinea-pigs  with 
nagana,  bleeding  the  animals,  and  collecting  the  blood  in  normal  salt 
solution,  to  which  1..5  per  cent,  sodium  citrate  was  added.  Un  ceotii- 
fuging,  the  trypanosomes  collected  above  the  red  corpuscles  and  were 
removed.  Spirocheta  pallida  could  not  be  obtained  entirely  from  culture 
medium.  The  organism  was  grown  on  horse  serum.  In  the  experiments 
with  the  Spirocheta  pallida  controls  were  used  by  boiling  up  the  medium 
alone  and  using  this  as  an  additional  substratum.  The  sera  for  study 
were  obtained  from  experimental  and  human  infections.  All  the  luetic 
sera  were  human.  In  all  of  the  infections  studied  the  Abderhaldrai 
reaction  appeared  to  be  entirely  specific. 

Experimental  Parpnra  Cansed  In  AninuJs  bj  the  Introduction  d 
Anti-blood  Plate  Sera — Ledinqhau  {Lancet,  1914,  clxxxvi,  1673)  found 
that  it  b  possible  to  produce  in  guinea-pigs  by  the  introduction  of  anti- 
blood-plate  serum  a  disease  similar  to  purpura.  The  serum  is  obtained 
by  immunizing  a  dog  against  guinea-pigs'  blood  platelets,  since  it  has 
been  found  difhcult  to  secure  platelets  in  sufficient  amounts  from  humui 
beings.  Some  20  to  30  guinea-pigs  are  bled  for  a  total  of  150  to  250  f.c. 
of  blood,  and  this  is  placed  in  two  or  three  volumes  of  sodium  citrate 
solution  in  normal  saline.  This  is  centrifuged  and  the  cloudy  super- 
natant fluid  is  obtained,  which  contains  the  platelets  and  a  few  erjthro- 
cy  tes.  After  centrifuging  a  few  more  times  a  serum  free  from  corpuscles 
is  secured  and  this  is  used  for  immunization.  In  all  seven  to  eight  injec- 
tions are  given  at  intervals  of  six  to  eight  days,  and  the  dosage  used  is 
0.5  c.c.  of  platelets  in  normal  saline.  The  immune  serum  always  agglu- 
tinates guinea-pig  platelets  in  the  test-tube.  When  injected  into  guinea- 
pigs  (1.5  c.c.)  collapse  and  death  occur  in  about  one  and  one-half  hours; 
autopsy  reveals  the  presence  of  free  blood  in  the  peritoneal  and  pleural 
cavities,  and  the  heart's  blood  contains  completely  agglutinated  red 
corpuscles.  After  two  intraperitoneal  injections  an  animal  of  500  grams 
died  in  four  days.  Section  showed  many  subcutaneous  hemorrhages 
in  the  intestinal  mucosa,  free  blood  in  the  peritoneum.  Subcutaneous 
injections  likewise  cause  death  in  three  or  four  days,  at  which  time  there 
are  numerous  petechioe  in  the  skin,  lungs,  diaphragm,  epicardium,  and 
serous  coats  of  the  intestines. 

The  Dual  Source  of  Cerebrospinal  Rnid. — Weed  (Jour.  Med.  Bx- 
searck,  1914,  xxxi,  21,  51,  93)  concludes  from  previous  obsen'ations, 
recorded  in  the  same  journal  that  there  are  several  pathways  of  escape 
for  the  spinal  fluid:  (1)  it  may  reach  the  major  circulatitm  by  passage 
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into  the  sinuses  from  the  arachnoidal  viUi;  (2)  there  probably  is  some 
drainage  by  way  of  lymphalic  channels;  (ii)  there  may  be  some  retro- 
grsAe  passage  from  the  venous  system  into  the  subarachnoid  space. 
No  evidence  was  obtained  of  the  escape  of  spinal  fluid  into  the  cerebral 
veins  or  capillaries.  During  the  work  upon  which  these  observations 
were  made,  studies  were  carried  on  in  the  hope  of  producing  genuine 
evidence  for  the  growing  idea  that  spinal  fluid  is  a  product  of  the  choroid 
plexus  and  of  the  nen'ous  tissue  itself.  Evidence  of  a  convincing  nature 
was  obtained  as  to  the  choroid  origin  of  spinal  fluid.  .\  new  technique 
was  devised  whereby  ventricular  catheterization  could  be  carried  out 
without  there  being  any  admixture  of  the  products  of  the  perivascular 
system.  Moreover,  the  operative  procedure  was  so  improved  that  the 
usual  condition  of  low  arterial  blood-pressure  at  the  time  of  catheteriza- 
tion was  eliminate4l.  A  new  detail  was  the  standardization  of  the  resist- 
ance to  flow  in  the  catheters  employed.  When  such  a  catheter  is  in 
place,  fluid  continues  to  flow  for  several  hours,  cessation  being  due  pre- 
sumably to  an  exhaustion  of  the  choroid  plexus.  The  second  phase  of 
the  problem  was  attacked  by  means  of  a  new  method  of  the  subarach- 
noid injection  of  ferrocyanide  solution.  Provided  such  injections  are 
made  under  suitable  pressure  conditions,  the  perivascular  spaces  around 
the  veins  and  arteries  are  heaped  up  with  Prussian-blue  granules. 
This  along  with  other  evidence  leads  the  authors  to  conclude  that  the 
fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  represents  not  only  the  secretion 
of  the  choroid  plexus,  hut  also  the  fluid  waste  products  of  nerve-cell 
activity,  poured  into  the  subarachnoid  space  by  way  of  the  perivascular 
channel. 

The  CnltiTation  of  the  CaiuftttTe  Agent  of  Rabies — H.  Noguchi 
(Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  xli,  1931)  reports  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  causative  agent  of  rabies.  The  culture  medium  employed  was  that 
which  be  had  used  successfully  in  the  cultivation  of  the  spirochete 
of  relapsing  fever.  Some  of  the  inoculated  tubes  remained  sterile, 
others  were  contaminated,  but  in  many  the  organism  grew  in  pure 
culture.  It  has  been  possible  to  carry  it  through  as  many  as  twenty- 
one  generations.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  virulent  cultures 
showed  nothing;  microscopic  examination,  however,  repealed  the 
presence  of  numerous  granular  chromatin  bodies  of  \arying  size.  Some 
were  scarcely  visible;  the  larger  bodies  measured  0.2  to  0.3/i.  Groups 
of  very  small  pleomorphic  chromatin  bodies,  measuring  0.2/i  to  0.4/i  wide 
and  0..5  to  4.0/i  long,  were  also  noted.  They  stained  red  or  bluish 
with  Giemsa's  stain.  On  four  occasions  Noguchi  observed  the  develop- 
ment of  bodies  with  a  single  round  or  oval  nucleus  surroundeil  by  a 
membrane;  these  arose  in  cultures  which  originally  contained  only 
the  granular  or  pleomorphic  bodies.  The  nucleated  bodies  were 
numerous  and  of  varying  size  {1  to  12/i),  and  were  observed  singly  or 
in  groups  of  two,  three,  four  or  more  cells.  The  nuclei  were  stained 
dark  blue  or  violet  with  Giesma's  stain,  the  cytoplasm  azure,  and  the 
membrane  reddish.  Certain  of  these  bodies  were  in  every  particular 
identical  with  Negri  bodies.  Inoculations  of  rabbits,  guinea-pigs, 
and  dogs  with  cultures  which  contained  granular  bodies  or  granular 
and  nucleated  forms  produced  typical  rabies. 
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The  Abbott  Treatment  of  Rigid  Scoliosis  with  a  Report  of  Siztf  Cum. 
— Kleinberg  {Amer.  Jour.  Orthop.  Surg.,  1914,  xii,  134)  says  that  18 
cases  gave  up  die  treatment  during  the  first  six  months;  seven  of  this 
number  discarded  the  jacket  during  the  first  few  days  while  the  rtat 
were  observed  from  three  to  six  months.  In  all  instances  it  was  the 
discomfort,  restlessness,  and  pain  incident  to  the  treatment  that 
caused  the  patients  to  discontinue  it,  although  these  patients  were 
willing  to  undergo  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  for  the  hcype  o( 
improvement.  The  remaining  42  cases  are  divided  into  five  groups. 
The  first  includes  8  cases,  all  of  the  severest  type,  presenting  withoui 
exception  "razor  backs."  In  none  of  these  did  the  treatment  produre 
any  appreciable  improvement.  The  second  group,  including  10  cises, 
had  all  very  advanced  and  rigid  deformities,  the  curve  of  the  spine 
being  S-shaped  in  every  instance  with  the  two  parts  of  the  curve  almost 
equal.  When  the  treatment  was  interrupted  every  patient  was  satis- 
fied and  there  was  improvement,  in  some  very  marked,  in  the  e^^temal 
appearance.  However,  the  conditions  of  deviation  and  rotation  of 
the  vertebrse,  as  judged  from  the  Roentgen -rays,  either  remained  unil- 
tered  or  in  some  cases  seemed  to  change  for  the  better  while  the  pati«it 
was  in  the  jacket,  but  relapsed  a  short  time  after  it  was  removed.  One 
cannot,  therefore,  predict  whether  the  improvement  noted  will  be 
permanent.  The  third  group,  including  8  cases,  all  had  severe  defonn- 
ities  with  marked  rotation  and  deviation  of  the  spine,  but  the  dorsal 
curve  was  either  the  only  one  or  was  the  more  prominent  with  a  slight 
compensatory  curve.  In  this  group  there  has  been  no  jiomplete  cot- 
rection  of  the  deformity  but  there  has  been  an  unusual  and  very  decided 
improvement  in  the  external  appearance  and  in  most  instances  an 
actual  partial  reduction  of  the  deformity  of  the  spine,  as  shown  bj 
the  Roentgen-ray.  In  the  fourth  group,  of  10  cases,  the  deformity  w»s 
rigid  ami  \aried  from  mild  to  severe  types.  In  every  instance  there 
was  marked  improvement  in  the  external  appearance  but  esp«cia]t>' 
in  tile  Roentgen-ruy  findings.  As  most  of  these  patients  are  still  wear- 
ing supports  and  un<ler  active  corrective  treatment,  a  final  report  is 
impossible.  The  fifth  group,  of  6  cases,  all  had  mild  cur\es  of  moderate 
ilegree.  Of  these,  two  were  greatly  improved,  two  apparently  corrected, 
and  two  apparently  overcorrected,  but  all  of  them  have  rdapsed  to 
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their  original  condition.  Kleinberg  reached  the  following  conclusions: 
The  Abbott  jacket  from  its  weight  and  shape  and  the  pressure  exerted 
on  the  body  is  at  ^1  times  a  severe  tax  to  the  patient.  Aside  from  tem- 
porary indisposition  and  the  discomfort  of  the  pressure  on  the  chest, 
anorexia,  etc.,  incident  to  the  treatment,  no  untoward  results  have 
been  experienced  excepting  the  hollowing  of  the  chest  which  has 
remained  permanent  only  in  one  instance.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, it  was  found  that  the  deformity  even  in  its  mildest  form,  did 
not  yield  rapidly  to  the  Abbott  treatment,  and  that  it  took  many 
months  to  effect  any  real  radical  change.  Of  the  GO  cases,  18,  some  of 
which  offered  hope  of  improvement,  gave  up  the  treatment;  8  were 
not  improved  at  all,  and  34  were  definitely  made  better  in  external 
appearance  with  or  without  a  definite  change  in  the  spine  itself.  Of 
this  latter  number,  6  cases  relapsed.  This  method,  therefore,  is  applic- 
able to  the  milder  degrees  of  rigid  scoliosis,  most  of  which  the  writer  has 
seen  improved,  though  he  has  not  yet  seen  any  case,  no  matter  how 
mild,  cured,  i.  e.,  transformed  into  one  with  a  perfectly  symmetrical 
back. 

ObserrationB  on  Myeloid  Sarcoma  with  an  Analrais  of  Flftr  Cues. — 
Stewart  (Lancet,  November  28,  1914,  1236)  says  that  myeloid  sarcoma 
is  locally  malignant  and  does  not  undergo  dissemination.  It  is  to  be 
clearly  distinguished,  both  clinically  and  pathologically,  from  malignant 
giant-celled  sarcoma,  in  which  death  with  liscerul  dissemination  is  the 
rule,  even  after  the  most  radical  treatment.  The  histological  diagnosis 
it  based  on  the  morphological  characters  of  the  giant  cells,  especially 
as  regards  their  nuclei.  In  myeloid  sarcoma  the  latter  are  numerous, 
uniform,  small,  and  without  mitoses;  in  malignant  giant-celled  sarcoma 
they  are  few,  sometimes  single,  irregular,  and  often  very  large,  while 
mitotic  figures  are  frequent.  After  investigating  this  comparatively 
large  series  of  cases,  and  from  study  of  the  literature  Stewart  feek 
bound  to  advance  a  strong  plea  for  the  conservative  treatment  of 
myeloid  sarcoma.  Especially  would  he  advocate  thorough  curettage 
as  the  operation  of  choice  in  the  first  instance  in  suitable  cases;  failing 
this,  a  local  resection  of  the  growth.  Amputation  should  be  the  last 
resort,  and  only  after  the  failure  of  less  radical  measures.  An  accurate 
histological  investigation  of  the  tumor  in  all  cases  is  essentitd. 

Operative  Treatment  of  Acute  Epididrmitis. — Smith  and  Frayser 
(Annals  of  Surgery,  1914,  Ix,  719)  report  their  observations  after 
rcviewbg  over  300  cases  in  Ancon  Hospital  since  190S,  in  which  opera- 
tive treatment  gave  most  gratifying  results.  They  describe  the  opera- 
tion at  follows:  After  shaving  the  parts  thoroughly  they  use  a  3  per 
cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine.  External  and  parallel  with  the  epi- 
didymis, an  incision  is  made  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  which  should  be 
large  enough  to  deliver  the  testicle.  Examine  tlie  epididymis  and 
multiple  punctures  with  a  blunt  probe  in  that  portion  which  is  infiamed. 
Gently  massage  the  part,  wash  with  warm  salt  solution  and  return 
testicle  to  scrotum.  Close  the  tunica  with  catgut  and  insert  a  narrow 
iodoform  gauze  drain.  The  external  wound  is  closed  with  silk-worm 
gut,  using  the  subcuticular  stitch — the  drain  passing  out  at  the  lower 
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angle.  After  operation  apply  a  sterile  gauze  dressing  and  use  a  sus- 
pensory bandage  to  support  the  scrotum.  On  the  second  day  the  vound 
is  inspected  and  the  iodoform  drain  removed.  Daily  dressings  are  not 
necessarj'.  Usually  on  the  fourth  day  the  patients  are  up  and  allowed 
the  freedom  of  the  wards.  On  the  fifth  day  a  2  per  cent,  alcohoiir 
solution  of  iodine  is  applied  over  the  line  of  incision  and  the  sutuns 
removed,  if  silk-worm  gut  has  been  used.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
patients  return  to  work  on  the  sixth  day.  Epididymoty  is  the  rational 
thing  to  do  because  it  shortens  the  duration  of  the  disease;  relieves 
the  severe,  weakening,  sickening  pain  at  once,  causes  the  temperatuif 
to  fall  and  induration  to  disappear  rapidly.  What  is  radical  today  is 
conservative  tomorrow. 

Genital  Symptoms  in  the  Diftgnosis  of  Appendices.— Lanz  {Zentralii. 
f.  Ckir.,  1914,  xlvi,  1705),  after  referring  to  the  suggestion  of  Horn 
that  the  pain  produced  by  dragging  on  the  spermatic  cord  was  a  valuable 
sign,  sometimes,  in  appendicitis,  says  that  he  found  this  symptom 
constant  in  four  cases  operated  on.  He  also  observed,  from  obsenaticHis 
on  a  dozen  cases,  that  the  cremaster  reflex  was  weakened  or  absent, 
and  that  frequently  the  right  spermatic  cord  was  thickened  from 
coUatereal  edema  in  acute  cases  and  exquisitely  tender  when  it  was 
rolled  under  the  examining  finger  just  after  it  emerged  from  the  extemal 
inguinal  ring,  at  the  internal  attachment  of  Poupart's  ligament  and 
external  to  the  spine  of  the  pubis.  While  the  tip  or  end  of  the  fiDger 
can  be  introduced  into  the  external  ring  on  the  left  side  without  trouble 
or  pain,  on  the  right  side  it  detects  the  rigid  lower  border  of  the  intemaJ 
oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  which  prevent  further  penetration 
into  the  canal.  This  rigidity  is  due  to  the  same  muscular  defence  which 
we  recognize  in  the  right  rectus  muscle  in  appendicitis.  Lanx  advises 
examination  of  the  genital  symptoms  in  tlie  following  order,  a  com- 
parison being  made  with  the  left  side:  (1)  Canal  symptoms:  (.o) 
tension  of  the  pillars  of  the  external  ring  (b)  muscular  resistance  on 
pressing  the  finger  into  the  inguinal  canal.,  (c)  pain  produced  by  cough- 
ing while  the  finger  is  in  the  canal;  (2)  Spermatic  cord  symptoms:  In) 
pain  on  pulling  the  cord,  (b)  pain  from  pressing  on  the  cord,  (c)  Swelling 
of  the  cord  at  the  external  ring;  (3)  Testicular  symptoms:  (n)  cremaster 
reflex.  Sjstematic  comparison  of  these  findings  with  those  at  operation 
will  help  us  in  deciding  before  operation  the  severity  of  the  attack,  the 
localization  of  the  focus,  its  relation  and  its  eventual  extension  to  the 
peritoneum. 

An  Experimental    Study  of    Osteogenesis.— Mayer  and  Webneb 

(.■Imcr.  Jour.  Ortho/k'd.  Svrg.,  1914,  xii,  213)  say  that  all  four  series 
of  their  experiments — transplants  oF  periosteum,  subperiosteal  re- 
sections, cap  implantations,  and  bone  transplants — combined  to 
emphasize  the  ostcogenetic  function  of  the  specific-osteoblastic  cells 
of  the  periosteum  and  the  inability  of  the  adult  bone  cell  to  form  new 
osseous  growth.  Bone  growth  occurred  in  all  the  transplants  of  peri- 
osteum after  siibperio.stcal  resection;  it  was,  however,  absent  in  the  rap 
experiments  where  the  ingrowth  of  periosteum  had  been  excluded.  In 
the  bone  transplants,  the  adult  bone  cells  of  the  grafts  gave  no  evidfUfC 
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of  activity  whereas  the  periosteum  showed  marked  osteoblastic  prop- 
erties. SimiUr  osteogenetic  power  was  manifested  by  the  transplanted 
endosteal  cells  Uning  the  marrow  cavity  and  the  Haversian  canals, 
provided  their  vitality  waa  maintained  by  intimate  union  with  the 
tissues  of  the  environment.  Bone  macroscopically  bare  of  periosteum 
can  be  successfully  transplanted  into  the  soft  parts,  not  because  the 
bone  cells  give  rise  to  new  bone  formation,  nor  because  of  a  metaplasia 
of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  cells  into  connective  tissue  osteo- 
blasts, but  because  of  adherent  periosteal  cells,  and  of  living  endosteal 
cells.  The  practical  concluisions  for  the  surgery  of  bone  transplants 
are  self-evident:  bone  should  be  transplanted  with  the  periosteum;  if 
feasible  it  should  be  split  lengtliwise,  so  at  to  insure  an  intimate  union 
of  the  endostium  with  the  surrounding  tissue  uses.  Bone  macroscopic- 
ally  bare  of  periosteum  can,  however,  be  transplanted  with  good  hope 
of  success  if  care  be  taken  not  to  scrape  away  die  adherent  cells  of  the 
osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum.  The  classical  conception  of  the 
complete  necrosis  of  the  bony  portion  of  the  transplant  must  be  modified, 
since,  though  the  majority  of  the  transplanted  bone  ce]\a  necrose, 
numerous  cells  can  maintain  their  vitality  until  the  graft  has  become 
vascularized.  These  cells,  however,  give  no  evidence  of  osteogenesis. 
The  process  by  which  the  necrotic  bone  of  the  transplant  is  replaced  by 
living  bone  consists  not  only  in  the  usual  sequence  of  lacunar  absorption 
and  subsequent  bone  apposition,  but  in  a  "creeping  replacement." 
In  this  process  the  young  bone  cells,  before  they  ha\'e  assumed  the 
adult  form  and  before  the  bone  has  become  lamellar  in  structure,  show 
evidence  of  direct  cell  division,  and  of  power  to  absorb  necrotic  bone  and 
form  new  bone.  The  living  osseous  tissue  advances  into  the  old  by 
the  intercellular  deposit  of  bone,  also  probably  by  a  direct  advance 
of  the  young  bone  cells  in  the  old  lacunar. 

Potfs  Disease;  Albee's  Bone-graftiiig  Operation;  Resnlts  in  a 
Series  of  Twenty-Biz  Cases  Operated  More  Than  Six  Months  Ago. — 
Ryerson  {Amer.  Jour.  Orthopeil.  Surg.,  1914,  xii,  259)  says  that  21 
of  these  26  cases  are  apparently  well  in  a  minimum  time  of  six  months 
after  operation.  Five  are  at  least  distinctly  improved  and  may  possibly 
make  complete  recovery.  Eleven  more  cases  were  operated  on  less  than 
six  months  before  the  reading  of  the  pap>er.  In  all  of  the  37  cases  there 
was  no  mortality  whatever.  He  thinks  these  results  will  bear  com- 
parison with  those  obtained  under  any  other  form  of  treatment  as  yet 
devised,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  majority  of  these 
patients  had  been  long  and  patiently  treated  by  consecutive  orthopedic 
measures,  and  were  operated  on  as  a  last  resort.  It  is  Ryerson's  belief 
that  the  work  must  be  done  rapidly  to  be  safe,  rapidly  but  not  hastily. 
A  motor  saw  is  a  practical  necessity  for  the  saving  of  time  and  for  the 
accurate  cutting  of  the  splint.  The  splitting  of  the  splnout  process 
must  be  carefully  done  and  can  be  done  with  a  narrow  chisel  better 
than  with  the  broad  ones  which  are  now  in  fashion.  No  attempt  need 
be  made  to  split  the  shafts  of  the  spinous  processes  in  children,  for  they 
are  too  thin  to  be  split  by  any  operator.  The  most  that  one  can  do  is 
to  split  the  tips  and  strip  off  the  periosteum  along  one  side  of  the  shafts. 
The  muscle  and  periosteum  should  not  be  stripped  from  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  spinous  processes,  as  the  bone  needs  all  the  blood  supply 
it  can  get.  The  splint  shwild  be  sewed  in  with  heavy  braided  silk  sutures, 
boiled  in  bichloride  and  then  in  parafRn.  These  sutures  should  be 
strongly  placed  in  the  deep  tissues  or  in  the  tips  of  the  processes  them- 
selves, if  it  is  deaiied  to  make  any  correction  in  the  deformity.  In  thr« 
of  his  cases  one  or  two  of  these  sutures  came  out  a  few  niontht  after 
operation,  without  marring  the  result  in  any  way.  Kangaroo  tendon 
is  unreliable  under  the  tension  which  he  uses.  A  needle-holder  is  a 
necessity  in  placing  the  sutures  sufGciently  strongly.  In  most  cases  a 
considerable  correction  of  the  deformity  can  be  and  should  be  obttuoed. 
The  point  of  greatest  importance  is  to  make  a  splint  that  will  extend 
well  above  and  below  the  diseased  vertebne.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
have  it  go  at  least  three  vertebrse  above  and  below  the  timita  of  the 
disease,  if  this  is  possible  to  accomplish.  It  is  far  better  to  immobilixe 
several  vertebree  too  many  than  one  vertebra  too  few. 

Some  Practical  ConaideratioiiB  in  the  DiagnosiB  and  Treatment  d 
Abscess  of  the  Cerebellnm. — Milligan  {Brilish  Med.  Jour.,  November 
14,  1914,  833)  says  that  the  decades  from  10  to  20  and  from  20  to  30 
provide  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  abscess  of  the  cerebelluni. 
Males  are  affected  twice  as  frequently  as  females,  and  abscess  on  the 
left  side  is  twice  at  frequent  as  abscess  on  the  right  side.  The  great 
majority  of  chronic  cases  are  secondary  to  labyrinthine  suppuration, 
the  aqueductus  vestibuli  being  the  actual  route  of  infection  in  30  per 
cent.  Of  the  clinical  indications  of  cerebellar  disease,  nystagmus  b 
one  of  the  most  important.  In  labyrinthine  suppuration  it  is  first 
directed  toward  the  affected  side  and  subsequently  toward  the  sound 
side.  It  remains  toward  the  sound  side  throughout  the  course  of  the 
disease  and  decreases  ■pari  passu  with  the  destruction  of  the  labyrinth. 
Cerebellar  nystagmus  is  directed  first  towards  the  sound  side  and 
subsequently  toward  the  affected  side.  It  increases  with  the  progress 
of  the  suppuration  within  the  cerebellum.  To  test  the  function  of  the 
labyrinth  the  caloric  test  is  the  most  convenient  and  can  be  applied 
witii  the  patient  sitting  up  or  lying  in  bed.  To  fix  the  position  of  the 
eyes  a  geniomcter  it  useful.  Speaking  generally,  exploration  d  > 
cerebellar  abscess  should  be  made  through  the  posterior  antral  vail 
in  the  space  between  the  interauditory  meatus  and  the  sigmoid  sinus 
groove.  Counter  drainage  behind  the  "groove"  is  a  valuable  measure 
and  much  facilitates  after-treatment.  Prior  to  operation  the  with- 
drawal of  a  small  quantity  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  advisable  to  lessen 
existing  intracranial  tension  and  to  prevent  sudden  respiratory  or 
cardiac  failure.  For  the  drainage  of  chronic  abscesses  the  author  uses 
a  special  form  of  drainage  tube,  a  tube  within  a  tube,  so  that  the 
inner  tube  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  outer 
tube.  He  operated  on  27  cases  in  the  past  ten  years,  17  being  in  males 
and  10  in  females.  Seven  were  on  the  right  side  and  20  on  the  left 
side.    Seventeen  were  cured  and  ten  died. 
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The  Use  ol  a  Series  of  Vaccines  in  the  Prophjrlaxis  and  Treatment 
ol  an  Epidemic  of  Pertossis. — Hess  {Jout.  Amer.  Med.  Asaoc.,  1914, 
Ixiii,  1007)  reports  on  the  use  of  a  series  of  vaccines  in  an  epidemic  of 
pertussis  occurring  in  an  institution  for  young  children.  He  found 
that  none  of  the  four  vaccines,  including  an  autogenous  strain,  was  of 
value  in  curing  or  tempering  the  disease.  That  this  failure  was  not 
due  to  tardy  inoculations  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
severest  cases  received  not  only  early  active  treatment  but  also  pro- 
phylactic vaccination.  No  otlier  conclusion  seems  possible  from  a 
review  of  the  epidemic  of  85  cases  and  a  comparison  of  the  severity  of 
the  disease  among  the  vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinated.  This  opinion 
is  based  solely  on  his  experience  in  this  epidemic  and  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  that  a  different  dosage  of  vaccine  or  treatment  with  a 
modified  vaccine,  may  not  prove  to  possess  curative  properties.  The 
use  of  the  vaccines  in  prophylaxis  seemed  to  offer  greater  promise  in 
view  of  the  established  fact  that  other  vaccines,  for  example  the  typhoid 
vaccine,  possess  prophylactic  although  no  curative  power.  This  seems 
to  some  extent,  although  to  a  far  less  degree  to  be  true  of  pertussis 
vaccine.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  twenty  children  developed  pertussis 
in  spite  of  the  prophylactic  treatment,  we  cannot  compare  its  protec- 
tive value  to  that  of  typhoid  vaccine.  However,  the  proportion  of 
unvaccinated  children  who  developed  pertussis  so  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  of  the  vaccinated  who  developed  the  disease,  that  we 
conclude  that  the  vaccine  has  protective  value  in  a  certain  percentage 
of  cases,  and  that  it  should  be  employed  in  institutions  and  in  families 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  infection. 

The  Action  ol  Potaaaiom  and  Sodium  lodid  and  of  the  lodin  Ion 
on  the  Heart  and  BloodTessels.^MACHT  {Johns  Hopkins  Hasp.  Bvll., 
1914,  XKV,  278)  says  that  the  rationale  and  the  scientific  basis  for  the 
use  of  the  iodids  are  very  inadequate  and  he  endeavored  to  obtain 
more  exact  knowledge  of  their  action  by  experimental  work.  His 
work  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  effect  of  the  iodids  upon  the  circula- 
tory apparatus.  His  experiments  indicated  that  the  potassium  ion 
produces  a  relaxation  of  the  bloodvessels  and  a  marked  depression 
of  the  heart;  that  the  sodium  ion  has  a  slightly  stimulating  action 
on  the  bloodvessels  and  also  stimulates  the  heart,  and  the  iodin 
ion  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  both  the  heart  and  bloodvessels,  as 
shown  by  its  action  in  experiments  on  isolated  organs.  The  stimu- 
lating effect  of  the  iodin  ions  however  is  greatly  inhibited  in  the 
intact  animal  by  their  chemical  combination  with  the  protieds  of  the 
blood.    Whether  the  chemical  compound  thus  produced  in  a  stable 
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one  or  whether  it  is  a  loose  one  and  slowly  breaks  up,  setting  iodin 
free,  remains  an  open  question.  If  iodin  is  set  free  a  stimulatiog 
effect  is  to  be  expected.  The  action  of  sodium  and  potassium  iodid 
on  the  heart  and  vessels  can  be  best  understood  from  the  action  of  their 
component  factors.  Sodium  iodid  possesses  no  depressing  prt^rty 
for  the  sodium  ion  ia  a  vascular  constrictor  and  a  cardiac  stimulant, 
and  the  iodin  ion  insofar  as  it  is  free  to  act  has  the  same  action.  Potas- 
sium iodid  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  shows  the  depressing  of  the  potas- 
sium ion  on  the  heart  and  vessels,  especially  of  mammals,  not  only 
on  isolated  organs,  but  also  in  the  living  animals.  It  is  therefore  do 
a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  the  iodids  is  to  be  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  depressing  the  circulation  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  an 
aneurysm.  Maclit  says  that  so  far  as  experimental  evidence  goes  the 
iodids  possess  no  special  virtue  of  lowering  the  blood-pressure,  but  that 
effect  is  really  due  entirely  to  the  potassium  and  cnuld  be  produced 
even  more  efficiently  by  other  potassium  salts. 

Active  Immtuisatloa  in  Diphtheria  and  Treatment  by  Toxin- 
Antitoxio. — P.\EK,  ZiNGUER,  and  Serota  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Attoe., 
1914,  Ixii,  859)  say  that  the  property  of  toxin-antitoxin  mixtures  to 
produce  immunity  in  animals  has  long  been  known.  In  1913,  Behring 
published  the  results  obtained  in  human  beings.  The  combined  sub- 
stances were  either  neutral  or  slightly  toxic  to  the  guinea-pig.  In- 
dividuals were  injected  with  small  doses  (from  jV  *"  tV  <^-^)  whi<4 
were  repeated  in  from  seven  to  ten  days.  The  first  injections  were 
made  subcutaneously  or  intramuscularly,  while  later  the  intracutaneous 
administration  was  favored,  since  the  more  distinct  local  reaction  was 
belie\'ed  to  induce  a  greater  efficiency  of  vaccination.  The  results  as 
reported  from  different  observers  have  not  been  uniform,  and  as  a  rale 
are  not  distinctly  stated.  Hahn  reports  antitoxin  production  in  36 
out  of  40  treated,  but  the  fact  that  25  of  the  40  had  natural  antitoxin 
already  present  modifies  greatly  the  favorable  nature  of  this  result. 
The  immunizing  response  to  vaccine  varies  widely.  It  seems  greatest 
in  young  adults  and  Zangmeister  reports  the  interesting  fact  that  die 
newborn  are  nearly  a  hundred  times  less  susceptible  to  vaccine  than 
adults.  Kissling  repnrts  results  in  the  immunization  of  310  pstlenls 
who  were  exposed  to  infection.  In  the  111  who  were  injected  twice  no 
diphtheria  developed.  In  the  109  cases  injected  once,  8  patients 
de\-eloped  clinical  diphtheria.  During  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria, 
Hahn  and  Sommer  vaccinated  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  several  villai^es: 
of  633  patients  considered  fully  immunized  only  two  developed  mild 
diphtheria,  but  10  of  the  group  developed  it  during  the  first  ten  dara. 
The  disea.se  continued  to  spread  to  some  extent  among  those  not 
vaccinated.  Bauer  finds  that  the  persistence  of  the  bacilli  in  carriers 
is  not  shortened  by  active  immunization.  He  believes  that  not  wily 
all  patients  with  antitoxin,  but  also  those  without  natural  anlitoxiii 
can  be  immunized,  if  sufficient  doses  and  amounts  of  vaccines  ue 
injected.  The  interval  between  the  injections  of  vaccine  and  de\-dop- 
ment  of  antitoxin  varies  in  different  caaes.  According  to  Hahn  it  is 
usually  not  less  than  three  weeks.  Kleinschmidt  and  Viereek  found  it 
shorter — even  eight  days.  Patients  with  natural  antitoxin  usually 
show  early  and  considerable  antitoxin  production.    They  also  generall;' 
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show  a  somewhat  greater  local  susceptibility  to  vaccines.  This, 
according  to  von  Behring,  is  due  to  sensitization  from  previous  infections 
with  the  Klebs-LoefBer  bacillus.  According  to  von  Behring,  the  higher 
temperature  of  fever  will  destroy  antitoxin  at  an  increased  rate  so  that 
an  amount  of  antitoxin,  which  generally  protects,  fails  to  do  so  in 
measles  and  scarlet  fever.  Schick  and  Karasawa  find,  however,  that 
no  change  in  antitoxin  content  is  caused  by  measles.  Von  Behring 
considers  that  0.01  unit  per  cubic  centimeter  is  sufficient  to  protect 
healthy  persons.  Much  less  than  th'^  probably  suffices  except  under 
unusual  conditions,  as  in  scarlet  fever.  During  the  past  twelve  months 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  immimize  actively  against  diphtheria 
the  patients  in  the  scarlet  fever  wards  of  the  Willard -Parker  Hospital. 
For  this  purpose  mixtures  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  and  toxin  were 
prepared,  either  slightly  antitoxic,  neutral  or  slightly  toxic  to  the 
guinea-pig.  The  injections  were  made  subcutaneously  or  intramuscu- 
larly in  doses  of  from  0.25  to  1  c,c.  of  undiluted  vaccine;  a  few  of  the 
non-immune  persons  received  as  high  as  from  3  to  5  c.c.  at  each  in- 
jection. The  dose  was  repeated  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  from 
three  to  seven  days.  The  injections  were  made  posteriorly  in  the 
intrascapular  region,  in  some  over  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid.  Tlie 
local  reactions  consisted  as  a  rule  of  varying  degrees  of  redness,  indura- 
tion, pain  and  tenderness;  in  part  they  seemed  to  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  dose  and  in  part  on  the  individual  susceptibility.  Persons 
with  natural  antitoxin  gave  somewhat  more  frequently  die  stronger 
local  reactions.  The  constitutional  symptoms  were  as  a  rule  rather 
mild,  occasional  temperature  reactions  of  from  1  to  3  degrees  were 
noted  after  larger  doses  of  the  strong  vaccines.  The  authors  found 
that  active  immunization  produced  a  very  decided  increase  of  anti- 
toxin in  a  relatively  short  time  in  all  persons  who  had  natural  antitoxin. 
These,  howe\'er,  were  immune  to  diphtheria  before  the  injections 
were  made.  In  a  series  of  700  scarlet  fever  patients  tested  by  them  for 
natural  immunity  by  the  Schick  reaction,  400  gave  a  negative  reaction. 
57  per  cent,  were,  therefore,  naturally  protected  and  needed  neither 
active  nor  passive  immunization.  Less  than  one-quarter  of  the  re- 
maining 43  per  cent,  which  were  probably  susceptible  to  diphtheria, 
reacted  to  active  immunization  with  mixtures  of  diphtheria  toxin  and 
antitoxin  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  immunize  them.  A  larger  percentage 
developed  a  trace  of  antitoxin  which  was  possibly  enough  to  give  a 
slight  protection.  In  their  conclusions  they  say  that  those  who  are 
definitely  exposed  to  infection  should  be  passively  immunized  even 
if  the  toxin-antitoxin  injections  have  been  given.  The  use  of  the 
Schick  test  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  immunizing  about  two-thirds 
of  those  exposed,  as  those  not  reacting  are  probably  immune.  This 
natural  immunity  probably  continues  tor  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
possibly  indefinitely.  Active  immunization  is  indicated  when  there  is 
no  immediate  danger  of  infection  and  when  it  is  desirable  to  lessen 
the  number  of  susceptible  persons.  It  is  too  early  to  decide  whether 
active  immunization  should  be  attempted  on  a  large  scale.  The  lack 
of  a  sufficient  response  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  those  susceptible 
to  diphtheria  and  the  fact  that  the  immunity  lasts  for  but  one  or  two 
years  are  drawbacks  that  will  probably  limit  its  usefulness. 
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Tha  Piasent  Stfttns  of  Organic  Jodin  Preparations — McLeak  (Jour. 
Avier.  Med.  Assoc.,  1914,  Ixiii.  1382)  says  that  the  larger  number  of 
commercial  preparations  of  organic  iodin  resolve  themselves  Daturally 
into  two  classes;  (1)  iodin  products  of  the  higher  fats  or  fatty  aciils  and 
(2)  iodized  albumins.  The  chief  iodized  fats  and  fatty  acids  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time  are  iodifin,  sajodin,  and  iodinal.  The  prep- 
arations contain  varying  amounts  of  iodin  but  are  sufficiently  similar 
in  their  characteristics  to  allow  (rf  their  being  considered  together. 
The  advantage  over  the  alkaline  iodides  claimed  by  the  manufacturers 
are  cbieSy  as  follows:  (1)  absence  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  (2) 
slower  absorption,  (3)  longer  retention  in  the  body  and  a  more  unifonn 
rate  of  excretion,  and  (4)  less  tendency  to  produce  iodism.  The  first 
claim  is  in  general  well  substantiated,  as  all  of  these  substances  are  bland 
and  unirritating,  the  iodin  being  so  firmly  bound  as  to  be  inactive  locally. 
These  substances  are  absorbed  without  much  change  in  their  composi- 
tion, the  absorption  being  similar  to  that  of  fatty  acids.  While  75  per 
cent,  of  the  iodin  given  in  the  form  of  potassium  iodid  is  excreted  in 
the  urine  within  twelve  hours,  and  the  highest  amount  in  the  urine  is 
in  the  second  hour,  the  absorption  and  elimination  of  the  iodized  fats 
is  much  slower.  When  sajodin  is  given,  iodin  does  not  appear  in  tlie 
urine  until  after  from  one  to  three  hours,  and  while  the  highest  point 
in  the  excretion  is  reached  within  twelve  hours  the  amount  excreted 
remains  high  for  thirty  hours,  giving  a  much  more  uniform  r&te  of 
excretion.  The  iodin  is  excreted  in  inorganic  form  and  probably  is 
effective  in  the  body  only  after  it  is  separated  from  its  organic 
molecule.  The  fact  that  relatively  more  iodin  is  found  in  the 
nervous  tissues  probably  has  littie  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  these 
substances  in  cerebral  syphilis  as  their  lipoid  solubility  would  not 
favor  their  entrance  into  syphilitic  tissue.  The  lessened  tendency 
to  iodism  claimed  by  many  observers  may  be  explained  by  the  slower 
and  more  uniform  release  from  the  lipoid  combination  in  the  form  of 
available  iodin.  Where  continuous  small  amounts  of  iodin  are  desired, 
as  in  arteriosclerosis,  bronchial  asthma,  lead  poisoning,  etc.,  this  iodin 
may  be  supplied  in  a  form  non-irritant  to  the  stomach  as  an  iodized 
fat  or  fatty  acid,  and  the  probability  of  iodism  would  not  be  great. 
When  large  amounts  of  iodin  are  desirable,  as  in  cerebral  syphilis,  etc., 
the  therapeutic  effect  seems  to  depend  on  the  same  property  that  causes 
the  toxic  efJect,  that  is,  the  high  concentration  of  iodin,  and  any  effort 
to  decrease  the  concentration  would  result  in  a  loss  of  therapeutic 
efficiency.  The  iodized  albumins  on  the  market  are  chiefly  iodalbin 
and  iodo-casein.  They  are  relatively  unstable  and  iodalbin  contains 
some  free  iodin  and  much  more  easily  available  iodin.  The  absorption 
of  iodin  is  somewhat  retarded  and  Uiese  preparations  are  less  irritant 
to  the  stomach  than  the  soluble  inorganic  salts.  lothion  and  iothion 
oil  are  recommended  for  local  applications  and  for  percutaneous  admin- 
istrations. They  are  apparently  efficient  in  case  percutaneous  use  is 
desirable.  Another  class  of  preparations,  the  iodized  tannins,  are  not 
strictly  organic  preparations.  They  are  prepared  in  the  form  of  wines 
or  syrups,  and  contain  tannin  with  a  small  amount  of  loosely  combined 
iodin.  They  decompose  rapidly  in  the  stomach  and  their  action  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  potassium  iodide, 
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Th«  EpUascial  Neosalrarsan  Injection  ot  Wechselmann  in  Children,— 
Hans  Kern  (Berlin  klin.  Wock.,  1914,  li,  1742)  describes  the  method 
as  used  in  an  orphanage  in  Berlin,  The  combined  treatment  has 
been  employed  for  some  time,  and  besides  the  exhibition  of  mercury 
in  some  acceptible  form,  from  four  to  six  injections  of  neosalvarsan 
are  employed.  The  use  of  neosalvarsan  alone  was  discontinued  be- 
cause the  results  were  not  permanent  enough.  On  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  giving  neosalvarsan  intravenously  in  children,  especially 
between  the  second  and  seventh  years,  the  epifascial  method  of 
Wechselmann  was  adopted  and  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  This 
method  consists  of  depositing  the  solution  exactly  upon  the  fascia. 
The  guide  to  this  location  is  a  sensation  of  roughness  felt  on  drawing 
the  tip  of  the  needle  over  the  fascia.  This  sign.  howe\'er,  frequently 
fails  in  children  owing  to  lack  ot  development  in  the  fascia.  The 
concentration  of  the  solution  of  neosalvarsan  was  gradually  increased 
during  the  application  of  this  form  of  treatment  from  monUi  to  month 
until  100  per  cent,  solutions  were  being  used.  Infiltration  of  tissue 
followed  the  procedure  at  first  but  with  increasing  skill  in  technique 
gradually  disappeared  until  in  a  series  of  88  injections  but  3  cases 
showed  slight  infiltration.  The  conclusion  was  that  it  was  the  technique 
and  not  the  concentrated  solution  that  caused  infiltration.  The  method 
is  naturally  more  difficult  with  small  children  than  with  adults,  and  the 
impression  frequently  was  that  the  epifascial  injection  had  become 
really  an  intramuscular  one.  However,  the  expected  infiltration  did 
not  appear.  No  clinical  difference  was  noted  in  the  acUon  of  the 
intravenous  and  epifascial  method;  the  latter,  however,  has  a  slower, 
steadier  action  and  avoids  the  sudden  stormy  flooding  of  the  intra- 
venous method.  The  author  recommends  the  epifascial  method  in 
children.  It  takes  the  place  of  intravenous  injection  and  infiltration 
disappears  or  diminishes  with  improvement  in  technique,  which,  if 
not  simple,  can  easily  be  learned. 

Vaccination  against  Varicella. — Kung  (Berlin  klin.  Wock.,  1915, 
lii,  13)  gives  his  technique  and  results  in  vaccinating  against  varicella. 
During  an  epidemic  of  varicella  Klino  began  to  vaccinate  healthy 
children  against  the  disease  and  found  the  reaction  very  slight,  the 
efflorescence  almost  invariably  limited  to  the  point  of  vaccination  and 
the  fever  and  constitutional  signs  absent.  From  a  practical  standpoint 
it  was  significant  that  all  children  successfully  vaccinated  remained 
immune  to  the  contagion  of  the  disease.  In  all  there  were  135  cases 
vaccinated,  only  4o  of  which  failed  to  give  a  good  positive  reaction.  In 
10  cases  a  few  vesicles  appeared  on  the  body,  besides  the  local  reaction, 
and  in  3  cases  the  vesiculation  was  more  general,  in  all  the  others 
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the  reaction  was  localized.  All  of  the  135  cases  with  positive  reactirais 
remained  free  from  the  contagion  during  months  of  observation,  while 
in  108  children  who  were  unprotected  or  in  whom  the  vaccinatitm 
had  failed  to  "  take,"  73  per  cent,  contracted -the  disease.  It  therefore 
appears  that  this  process  of  vaccination  is  of  utility  in  protecting 
against  the  severe  forms  of  varicella.  The  technique  of  vaccination 
against  varicella  follows  the  main  principles  in  all  vaccination,  in  that 
the  child  from  whom  the  vaccine  material  is  taken  should  be  free  from 
syphilis  and  tuberculosis  and  be  normally  healthy.  The  operatiim 
in  all  respects  should  be  aseptically  performed.  The  vesicle  from 
which  the  serum  is  derived  should  be  from  a  fresh  crop,  contain  clear 
serum,  and  should  not  be  surrounded  by  a  marked  inflammatory- 
areola.  The  vaccination-lance  is  preferred  to  the  Pirquet  needle. 
The  skin  on  the  arm  ia  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  the  lance  is  inserted 
into  the  vesicle,  so  that  the  serum  covers  the  point  and  a  light  stab  is 
made  on  the  prepared  skin  surface,  deep  enough  to  slightly  draw  blood. 
About  three  stabs  are  made,  then  the  lance  tip  is  again  covered  «ith 
serum  from  this  vesicle  and  three  more  stabs  are  made.  It  has  been 
shown  that  where  one  or  two  stabs  only  are  made,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  reactions  occur.  Usually  the  reaction  will  occur  in  only  one 
or  two  of  the  stabs,  the  rest  remaining  negative.  A  sterile  dressii^  b 
applied  for  two  days  when  it  is  removed  as  the  punctures  will  have 
healed.  As  soon  as  the  reaction  sets  in  the  sterile  dressing  must  be 
again  applied  to  prevent  secondary  infection. 


GTHECOLOGT 


Diathermy  in  the  Treatment  ot  Pelvic  Inflammation. —The  noted 
Spanish  gynecologist,  Recasens,  in  an  article  recently  contributed  to 
one  of  the  German  journals  {MoTtat.  f.  Geb.  w.  Gyti.,  1915,  xli,  130) 
says  that  the  "operative  madness"  which  prevailed  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  past  century  and  the  first  few  years  of  this,  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  adnexa  is 
gradually  giving  place  to  more  conservative  and  rational  methods. 
It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  many  cases  which  wwe 
formerly  considered  only  fit  subjects  for  radical  surgery  may.  if  propwly 
treated,  attain  at  least  a  complete  symptomatic  cure  without  (q)enitive 
interference.  The  best  of  the  conservative  methods,  in  his  opinion. 
is  the  application  ot  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  hyperemia,  which 
latter  is  as  effectual  in  causing  resolution  of  chronic  inflammatorj' 
processes  in  the  genital  organs  as  it  is  in  the  Bier  treatment  of  joints, 
etc.  In  the  past,  however,  great  difiiculty  has  been  experienced  in 
actually  applying  an  efficient  quantity  of  heat  to  the  internal  genital 
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organs;  the  various  methods  by  whit-h  this  was  attempted,  such  as 
hot  apphcations,  douches,  and  even  a1>dominal  and  vaginal  ctectrically 
heated  coiis,  were  all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  in  that  they  were  not 
able  to  drive  the  heat  Into  the  deeper  tissues,  where  it  was  wanted. 
These  difficulties  are  entirely  overcome,  however,  in  Recasens'  estima- 
tion, by  diathermy,  in  which  process  an  electrical  current,  which  can 
be  passed  accurately  between  two  electrodes  placed  in  any  desired 
positions,  and  whose  strength  can  be  absolutely  regulated,  is  transformed 
in  the  tissues  through  which  it  passes  from  electrical  to  heat  energy, 
thus  applying  the  latter  along  its  whole  course.  For  most  purposes, 
Recaseks  employs  a  large  electrode  in  the  lumbosacral  region,  and 
another  on  the  lower  abdomen,  passing  the  current  from  the  latter  to 
the  former,  and  thus  exciting  a  condition  of  hyperemia  in  all  the  pelvic 
organs.  In  other  cases,  the  dorsal  electrode  is  replaced  by  one  in  the 
vagina;  it  must  be  large  enough  practically  to  fill  up  the  entire  vagina, 
and  in  this  case  the  current  is  sent  from  the  vaginal  to  the  abdominal 
electrode.  When  working  in  this  way,  the  strength  of  current  must 
be  considerably  less  than  when  both  electrodes  are  on  the  external 
surface.  The  current  must  be  so  regulated  that  the  heat  de\-elopment 
takes  place  slowly  but  progressively,  and  that  it  is  maintained  at  its 
height  for  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Recasens  says  his  best  results 
with  this  method  of  treatment  have  been  obtained  in  cases  of  chronic 
salpingo-oophoritis  with  adhesions;  in  a  few  sittings  he  has  seen  the 
formerly  fbted  uterus  become  movable,  the  pains  disappear,  and 
exudate,  where  present,  absorbed.  In  chronic  inflammatory  processes 
associated  with  pus  formation,  however,  he  has  seen  practically  no 
benefit,  either  subjectively  or  objectively.  While  unable  to  offer 
any  positive  explanation  for  the  results  secured,  the  author  ventures 
the  opinion  that  possibly  the  heat  has  some  effect  in  inhibiting  the 
growth  of  pathogenic  organisms  in  the  infect«d  tissues. 

NerT«  Distribution  in  the  Ovaries. — In  a  very  elaborate  series  of 
investigations,  Wallart  (ZtacAr.  /.  Geb.  u.  Gyn.,  1914,  Ixxvi,  321) 
has  studied  by  means  of  special  staining  technique  the  distribution 
of  nerve  fibers  in  human  and  various  types  of  mammaHan  ovaries. 
He  finds  that  the  nerves  enter  the  ovary  at  the  hilus  in  the  form  of 
large,  very  tortuous  bundles,  the  great  tortuosity  being  evidently  a 
provision  to  allow  for  changes  in  the  size  of  the  ovary  incident  to  ovula- 
tion. Gradually  giving  off  branches  to  the  stroma,  the  nerve  bundles 
eventually  reach  the  cortex,  where  they  break  up  into  such  an  enor- 
mously rich  network  of  fibers  that  in  suitably  stained  specimens  this 
region  of  the  ovary  appears  to  consist  in  large  part  of  nerve  tissue.  There 
is  also  an  exceedingly  rich  nerve  supply  to  the  walls  of  blood\-essels  ' 
throughout  all  portions  of  the  organ.  An  interesting  relation  was 
noted  between  the  nerves  and  the  Graafian  follicles;  while  these  are 
completely  surrounded  by  a  rich  network  of  fibers,  no  penetration  of 
nerves  could  ever  he  demonstrated  within  the  epithelial  portion  of 
the  follicle,  i.  e.,  within  the  nienibrana  granulosa,  which  tissue,  together 
with  the  developing  ovum,  appears  to  be  without  direct  nerve  connec- 
tion. A  few  fillers  were  found  in  mature  corpora  lutea,  but  only  in 
the  connect! \e-tissue  septa  containing  the  bloodvessels — never  running 
between  the  lutein  cells.     After  degeneration  and  retrogression  of  the 
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corpus  luteum  sets  in,  however,  oerve  fibrils  can  often  be  seen  io  dose 
relation  to  the  individual  cells.  This  late  appearance  of  nerves  in 
the  corpus  luteum  may  be  due,  Wallert  thinks,  to  faulty  technique 
the  large  amouut  of  fat  In  the  fresh  corpus  luteum  seriously  interfering 
with  the  staining  reactions,  and  thus  preventing  satisfactory  demonstra- 
tion of  nerve  fibers,  or  it  may  stand  in  some  relation  to  the  gradual 
evolution  of  what  he  considers  a  true  "interstitial  gland"  from  the 
remains  of  the  corpus  luteum.  At  any  rate,  Wallart  always  found 
an  exceedingly  rich  network  of  fibers  associated  with  the  terminal 
stages  of  this  structure,  even  including  the  apparently  inert  mass 
of  connective  tissue  known  as  the  corpus  fibrosum,  which  represents 
the  terminal  form  of  the  extinct  corpus  luteum.  He  thinks,  therefore, 
that  even  this  structure  has  a.  distinct  secretary  function,  by  which  the 
ovary  is  to  some  extent  brought  into  relation  with  other  ductless 
glands.  Although  not  able  to  demonstrate  positively  the  presence  of 
ganglion  cells  in  the  ovary,  Wallart  discovered  numerous  bodies 
so  strongly  suggestive  of  them  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  in  all 
probability  ganglionic  elements  are  in  reality  present. 


PlTHOLOaT    AND    BlCTEBIOLOaT 
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JOHN  McCRAE,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 
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i.  BOSPTTjIL,  montbbal, 

OSKAR  KLOTZ,  M.D.,  CM., 


Cbolesterin  in  Blood.— Mileowiteich  (Ruaaki  WralM/i,  1911,  nii) 
determined  in  a  number  of  experiments  the  influence  of  cholesteria, 
lecithin,  adrenalin,  and  other  substances  upon  the  process  of  pha^ 
cytosis.  He  used  the  Wright  method.  He  employed  the  Staphylococcus 
aureus  and  tubercle  bacillus  in  conjunction  with  normal  human  serum 
and  leukocytes.  He  comes  to  the  conlcusion  that  both  cbolesterin 
and  lecithin  increases  the  phagocytosis  of  Staphylococcus  aureus  sod 
tubercle  bacillus.  Roehmann  (Berlin  klin.  Wock.,  1912,  No.  42) 
found  in  the  red  blood  cells,  but  not  in  the  blood  plasma,  an  enzjine 
which  acting  like  a  lipase  splits  the  cholesterin-ester.  He  calls  it  a 
cholesterase.  It  is  important  to  determine  whether  other  tissues 
contain  this  cholesterase  and  whether  an  increase  of  cbolesterin  esfer 
in  amyloid  kidney  and  in  arteriosclerosis  has  a  relationship  to  this 
ferment.  It  is  suggested  that  the  accumulation  of  cholesterin  in  the 
liver  is  associated  with  the  cliolesterase  of  the  red  blood  cells  which 
are  destroyed  by  this  organ.     The  deviation  of  the  complement  in  the 
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Wassermann  reaction  is  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  cholesterin.  It 
would  appear  that  the  sera  giving  a  positive  Wassermann  contained 
more  cholesterin  than  others.  It  may  be  that  this  increase  is  directly 
lelated  to  an  excess  amount  of  cholesterase  in  the  serum.  CiTnoNBERG 
(Biochem.  Z^twk.,  1912,  xiv,  281)  has  shown  that  the  blood  of  horses 
is  capable  of  decomposing  cholesterin-esters  without  the  addition  of 
liver  extract.  This  decomposition  does  sot  take  place  in  serum  alone, 
but  it  appears  that  the  cholesterase  is  contained  within  the  red  blood 
cells.  It  is  indicated,  in  fact,  that  the  re<l  cells  not  only  contain  the 
cholesterase  but  also  the  choiesterin-ester.  Pbinosheim  {Munch,  med. 
Woek.,  1912,  1757)  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-four  years, 
who  after  a  severe  cold  developed  hemoglobinuria  without  marked 
change  in  the  blood  picture.  The  Wassermann  was  positive.  Mer- 
curial treatment  was  of  no  value.  The  patient  then  received  five  m- 
jections  *rf  0.05  grma.  of  cholesterin  in  a  10  per  cent,  emulsion  intra- 
muscularly in  a  period  of  eleven  days.  The  hemoglobinuria  disappeared. 
After  eight  days  he  had  another  attack  as  severe  as  original.  The 
resistance  of  ^e  red  blood  cells  was  normal  to  saponin  solutions. 
Buerger  and  Beuher  {Berlin,  klin.  Woeh.,  1913,  No.  3}  studied  the 
lipoid  content  of  the  blood.  The  greatest  cholesterin  and  lecithin 
values  of  the  serum  was  observed  in  diabetic  lipemia  and  cholemia. 
In  a  case  of  eclampsia  they  also  found  an  increase.  Less  than  the 
normal  quantity  was  found  in  pernicious  anemia,  chlorosis,  malignant 
cachexia,  and  in  inanition.  It  is  tnie  that  others  have  stated  to  have 
found  an  increase  under  conditions  simitar  to  these.  A  constant  relation- 
ship, therefore,  is  hot  necessarily  found  in  given  diseases  since  the  con- 
tent in  lipoids  is  infiuenced  by  the  diet  and  the  nutrition  of  the  patient. 
In  every  serum  some  free  cholesterin  was  found,  equaling  about  30 
per  cent,  of  the  fats  present.  Kanders  (Biochem.  Zeilseh.,  1913,  Iv,  96) 
used  the  method  of  Windaus  and  determined  tiie  cholesterin  content 
of  the  serum  of  the  horse,  dog,  cow,  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  and  sheep. 
He  found  the  cholesterin  content  to  increase  in  the  following  order: 
cow,  horse,  dog,  sheep,  guinea-pig,  and  rabbit.  In  the  order  of  choles- 
terin or  cholesterin-ester  content  of  the  red  blood  cells,  are  dog,  guinea- 
pig,  rabbit,  cow,  and  sheep.  He  found  that  human  sera  with  positive 
Wassermann  reactions  had  a  lower  cholesterin  ester  content  than  the 
negative.  Obaeevitsch  (Ruaski  Wraiack,  1913,  No.  30)  determined 
the  cholesterin  content  of  blood  by  the  colorimetric  method  of  Grigaut. 
The  cholesterin  content  in  a  litter  of  blood  serum  normally  varies  from 
1.4  to  1.8  grams.  A  fatty  diet  readily  increases  the  cholesterin  content. 
Hypercholesterinemia  was  found  in  pregnancy,  nephritis,  cholelithiasis, 
arteriosclerosis,  lues,  and  during  convalescence  from  acute  infections. 
On  the  other  hand,  hypocholesteriDemia  was  found  in  acute  and 
subacute  infections,  anemias,  and  hemolytic  jaundice.  Gaucher  and 
Desmoulieb  (Bull,  de  I'Acad.  de  Med.,  Paris,  1912,  No.  26)  found  a 
striking  parallelism  between  the  cholesterin  content  of  the  serum  and  the 
Wassermann  reaction.  Cantiehi  {Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  1913,  No,  48) 
reported  the  treatment  of  splenic  anemia  in  a  young  child  by  injecting 
cholesterin-esters  of  olein  and  palmatin.  He  reported  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  blood  picture  and  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  spleen. 
Stubeb  {Biochem.  Zeitech.,  1913,  li,  211)  found  that  cholesterin  dimin- 
ished the  phagocytic  activity.    Lecithin  had  no  particular  effect  upon 
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the  phagocytosis  but  it  inhibited  the  action  of  the  cholesterin.  Intra- 
venou3  inoculation  of  70  to  90  c.c.  of  a  0.5  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent, 
emulsion  of  cholesterin  reduces  the  phagocytic  index  in  cats  enormously. 
The  reaction  may  persist  for  days.  On  the  other  hand  lecithin  slightly 
increases  the  index  as  well  as  neutralizing  the  depressing  influence  of 
cholesterin  previously  inoculated.  Lecithin  heated  to  70  degrees 
reduces  its  activity.  Wackek  and  Htteck  (Archiv.  f.  Exper.  Path. 
«.  Pharm.,  1913,  Ixxiv,  416).  Normally  the  cholesterin  in  the  blood 
is  distributed  in  the  serum  as  well  as  the  cells.  The  white  cells  contain 
five  times  as  much  cholesterin  as  the  red  blood  ceils.  The  senim 
contains  both  free  cholesterin  and  cholesterin  esters.  The  separatioo 
of  fibrin  carries  no  cholesterin  with  it.  The  normal  cholesterin  content 
is  fairly  uniform  but  is  more  or  less  disturbed  by  diet,  muscular  activity, 
and  tissue  destruction.  The  feeding  of  free  cholesterin  increases  the 
cholesterin  and  cholesterin -ester  content  of  the  blood  serum.  The 
same  may  be  observed  in  lie  inoculation  of  cholesterin  or  oleic  add 
cholesterin  ester  underneath  the  skin.  The  blood  cells  play  but  little 
part  in  this  alteration  of  the  cholesterin  content  of  the  blood.  A 
cholesterin  diet  leads  to  the  deposition  of  fat  in  various  organs  and 
cholesterin  fat  mixtures  may  be  observed  in  the  cortex  of  the  adrenal, 
liver,  lidney,  spleen,  bone  marrow,  gaJI-bladder  and  adipose  tissue. 
They  also  found  that  prolonged  muscular  exercise  led  to  a  diminution 
of  the  cholesterin  esters  in  the  adrenal  while  that  in  the  blood  wss 
slightly  increased,  while  rapidly  fatiguing  exercise  led  to  a  diminution 
in  the  blood  serum  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  adrenals.  Fiscbl 
{Wicn.  klin.  Wock.,  1914,  No.  27)  found  an  increase  of  cholesterin  in 
the  serum  of  patients  suffering  from  various  dermatoses  (urticaria. 
eczema,  mycosis  fungoides,  xanthoma).  He  believed  that  this  increase 
of  the  cholesterin  is  associated  with  a  protective  reaction  of  the  serum. 

Mixed  Taccines  againat  Typhoid  and  FaratTphoid  FeTers.— 
Kabeshima  (Ceniraib.  f.  Bakt.,  1914,  74,  H.  1)  reports  upon  the  use 
of  mLxed  vaccines  as  used  in  the  Japanese  Marine.  A  vaccine  contain- 
ing B.  tJTjhi,  B.  paratyphi  A  and  B  were  administered  to  many  indirid- 
uals.  The  local  and  systemic  reaction  which  followed  the  inoculation 
of  the  mixed  vaccine  was  not  greater  than  that  observed  in' simple 
ones.  In  experiment  it  was  shown  that  the  individuals  p<Kse3sed  an 
immunity  to  infections  of  each  organism  and  that  the  use  of  such 
vaccines  had  a  definite  practical  value  in  the  army. 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  IN  EXCLUSION  (FUNCTIONAL)  Or 
THE  FTLOBIC  ANTRUM. 

By  WiLLARD  Bahtlett,  a.m.,  M.D., 


(From  the  Surgical  Laboratory  of  Washington  Univeraity.) 

My  problem  is  not  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  pyloric 
obstmctioii  and  exclusion  of  the  pyloric  antrum,  but  to  study  the 
latter,  which  involves  a  class  of  cases — ulcers  of  the  stoihach, 
away  from  the  pylorus — in  which  the  results  of  simple  gastro- 
enterostomy are  relatively  unsatisfactory;  cases  in  which  resection 
would  seem  indicated  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  chronic  perfora- 
tion into  liver,  pancreas,  or  other  important  neighbors  make  it  a 
hazardous  procedure.  I  have  excluded  the  pyloric  region  twenty- 
seven  times  on  the  human  subject,  as  reported  at  the  1914  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  first  fifteen  patients 
were  operated  upon  by  transverse  section  of  the  stomach  with 
blind  closure,  as  first  suggested  by  Doyen,  with  which  no  other 
method  has  been  definitely  proved  experimentally  to  compare 
in  efficiency.  These  experiences  convinced  me  that  the  technical 
difficulties  and  dangers  attendant  on  this  procedure  warranted 
experiments,  which  are  reproduced  herewith,  looking  toward  a 
simpler  and  safer  method  which  could  guarantee  the  same  result. 
Ten  of  my  last  twelve  patients  had  the  pyloric  antrum  excluded  by 
original  methods,  which  I  shall  here  show  to  have  been  satisfactory 
on  dogs.  , 
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A  large  number  of  methods  have  been  proposed  for  obstructing 
the  pylorus  and  excluding  the  pyloric  region.  They  will  be  con- 
sidered together,  since  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two  historically, 
although  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  a  clinical  entity. 

Berg'  has  practised  gastro-enterostomy  with  pyloric  exdusion 
since  1901  on  bleeding  ulcers  in  th^  pyloric  region,  for  duodenal 
fistula  or  accidental  wounds  of  the  duodenum,  and  for  simple  or 
callous  iilcers  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  His  operation 
consists  of  a  gastro-enterostomy  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the 
addition  of  an  occluding  ligature  of  heavy  Pagenstecher  thread 
passed  behind  the  stomach  just  proximal  to  the  antrum;  then 
taking  a  few  stitches  through  the  peritoneum  and  muscularis  to 
prevent  slipping,  he  slowly  ties  the  ligature,  being  careful  not  to 
interfere  with  the  circulation.  He  says  this  method  of  exclusion 
does  not  increase  the  mortality  or  the  length  of  the  operation. 
Pool'  reoperated  a  case  upon  which  a  gastro-enterostomy  had  been 
performed  six  months  previously  without  relief  of  ajinptoms.  A 
simple  ligation  of  the  pylorus  with  catgut  suture  was  considered 
the  safest  procedure  and  gave  a  good  result.  He  excluded  a  second 
case  in  a  similar  manner  and  a  gastrojejunostomy  was  done  with  i 
satisfactorj-  result,  but  he  says  the  permanency  of  this  closure  is 
doubtful.  Momburg"  treated  two  cases  by  tjing  silk  ligatures 
tightly  around  the  pylorus  and  suturing  omentimi  in  the  furrow 
thus  created.  ComeH  says  that  when  doing  a  gastro-enterostomj- 
for  pyloric  ulcers  he  excludes  the  pylorus  by""  placing  a  ligature  on 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  as  suggested  by  Berg,  Renton', 
surgeon  of  the  Western  Infirmary  of  Glasgow,  says  the  operation 
they  have  usually  performed  during  the  last  three  years  is  the 
posterior  gastro-enterostomy  of  Robson,  with  exclusion  of  the 
pylorus,  where  necesssary,  with  a  purse-string  suture.  Ward* 
gives  a  case  after  the  Berg  method,  with  a  good  result.  ParU- 
vecchia^  merely  throws  a  strong  non-elastic  ligature  around  the 
stomach  at  the  point  where  the  incision  would  be  made  by  the  usual 
technique,  as  proposed  by  Doyen,  and  proliferation  of  cicatricial 
tissue  soon  shuts  off  the  part  completely.  On  dogs  it  required  only 
from  two  to  four  minutes  longer  than  a  simple  gastro-enterostomi-- 
As  far  as  we  can  learn  no  exhaustive  series  of  animal  experiments 
have  ever  confirmed  these  results.  The  universal  experience  with 
ligatures  on  hollow  viscera  has  been  that  they  cut  through  into 
the  lumen  and  are  passed  out  with  other  intestinal  contents,  the 
peritoneum  speedily  becoming  agglutinated  out^de  of  the  con- 
striction. 

Leriche*  tried  ligatlng  the  pylorus  of  the  human  subject  «itli 

'  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  March.  1013.  '  Ann.  Surg.,  November.  1913. 

'  Zenlml.  f.  Chir.,  October,  1913,  No.  42.  "  Lfuicet.  London,  1913. 

'  Britiah  Mrai.  Jour.,  April,  1B12.  *  Lancet.  London.  July  7.  1906. 

'  Poliolitiipo,  Rome,  April,  1910,  ivii.  'I^on  Cl]inir8.^1S13. 
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catgut,  and  though  the  immediate  results  were  good  the  Rcentgen 
rays  soon  showed  the  operation  to  have  been  a  complete  failure. 
He  then  did  the  Doyen  exclusion  on  the  same  patient,  with  complete 
success.  In  a  second  case  he  tied  a  silk  string  around  the  stomach 
in  such  a  way  that  it  was  divided  into  a  small  cardiac  cavity  and  a 
larger  pyloric  one,  but  Roentgen  rays  soon  demonstrated  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  viscus.  There  was  a  time  when  Ochsner 
thought  he  had  definitely  excluded  the  pylorus  by  wrapping  a 
silver  wire  about  it.  Brewer*  uses  a  strip  of  aluminum,  1  cm.  wide 
and  5  cm,  long  (thickness  not  stated),  which  is  passed  under  the 
pylorus  and  rolled  together  with  the  fingers  tightly  enough  to 
close  its  lumen  without  devitalizing  the  tissue.  Nine  dog  experi- 
ments are  recorded  after  gastro-enterostomy  had  been  done.  In 
all  of  these  cases  where  the  animal  lived  more  than  nine  days  the 
band  was  found  hidden  by  new  tissue  and  the  vicinity  was  U3uall.y 
free  from  adhesions.  There  was  never  a  necrosis,  and  the  lumen  was 
non-patent  in  every  instance.  No  dog  was  allowed  to  live  more 
than  two  months  and  ten  days  after  the  operation.  WUms'" 
separates  a  strip  of  fascia  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  rectus 
muscle  or  from  the  fascia  lata  and  throws  it  around  the  pylorus, 
tying  or  suturing  it  so  as  to  exclude  the  pylorus  completely.  It  is 
easy,  safe,  and  shortens  the  operation  for  exclusion,  giving  no 
reflex  disturbance  of  the  stomach.  When  we  visited  Professor 
Wilms  at  his  clinic  in  1912  he  stated  that  Rcentgen-ray  examinations 
of  patients,  some  months  following  operation,  show  the  pylorus 
to  be  closed.  Kolb"  practised  exclusion  of  the  pylorus  by  ligating 
with  a  strip  of  fascia  or  omentum  in  cases  of  bleeding  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  with  duodenal  stenosis.  He  treated  in  all  18  cases,  3  with 
the  omentum  and  15  with  fascia,  9  cases  were  reexamined,  the 
pylorus  found  to  be  closed,  and  the  chyme  passing  through  the  new 
opening  in  one  hour.  Technique:  the  strip  of  fascia  lata  is  about 
3  cm.  wide,  free  of  all  fat  and  muscle.  It  must  not  be  tied  too  tightly 
and  the  strip  does  not  relax  if  sutured  to  the  serosa  with  silk  or 
catgut. 

Bircher*'  has  done  Wilms'  operation,  but  is  convinced  that  the 
strip  of  fascia  uhdergoes  early  absorption.  He  found  that  strings 
of  linen  or  catgut  wrapped  around  the  viscus  accomplish  the  same 
result,  but  are  not  permanently  effective.  In  15  cases  Bircher  took 
the  hepatico-umbilical  ligament,  cut  it  loose  from  the  abdominal 
wall,  finding  it  to  be  from  5  to  6  cm.  in  length,  wrapped  it  once  or 
twice,  as  the  length  permitted,  around  the  pylorus,  and  fastened 
it  in  position  with  a  few  stitches.  Roentgenoscopy  from  one-fourth 
to  one  year  after  operation  shows  that  the  obstruction  is  lasting.  ' 

*  Surg.,  Gyn.,  and  Obat..  vol.  xviji.  p,  145. 
"  Deiitsch.  nied.  Woch.,  January  18.  1912. 
'<  Deiitach.  chir.  Kang..  1913. 
"  ZetitrolW.  f.  Chir.,  Ootolier,  1913,  No.  40.  /--  j 
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Hercher"  had  four  cases  in  which  he  excluded  and  suspended  the 
pylorus  (after  gastro-enterostomy)  with  the  ligamentum  teres 
hepatis.  Hoffmann"  uses  the  same  method  with  the  ligamentum 
teres  hepatb.  Polya"  thinks  that  the  closure  of  the  lumen  thus  is 
the  only  safe  means  of  exclusion.  He  thinks  in  the  ligamentum 
teres  hepatis  he  has  found  a  material  which,  on  account  of  its  form 
and  suppleness,  is  even  better  for  the  purpose  than  the  strip  of 
fascia  used  by  Wilms.  He  had  seven  cases,  of  which  five  were 
successful.  Gobell"  excludes  the  pylorus  after  the  Wilms  method. 
Naselli"  has  proved  in  six  animal  experiments  that  it  is  impossible 
to  exclude  the  pylorus  by  ligature  method.  His  ligature  consisted 
of  an  aponeurotic  band  from  the  fascia  lata,  from  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  or  the  tendon  Achilles.  In  no  case  did  he  get  the 
permanent  physiological  result  desired.  He  did  secure  slightly 
more  stenosis  in  instances  where  he  first  crushed  a  furrow  with 
forceps  and  then  tied  his  strand  in  this.  In  no  case  did  the  tissue 
ligature  cut  into  the  lumen.  In  the  beginning  the  lumen  is  dosed 
by  longitudinal  folds  of  mucous  emmbrane  but  later  there  is  bd 
atrophy  of  the  encircling  tissue,  the  folds  straighten  out,  and  the 
canal  is  reestablished.  In  consequence  of  this  a.  gastro-enterostomy 
made  at  the  same  time  as  the  ligation  will  eventually  close  up  if 
the  animal  lives  long  enough.  Surely  the  autoplastic  method  of 
obstructing  the  pylorus  has  a  distinct  advantage  if  as  is  claimed 
the  fibrous  band  remains  viable.  It  is  said  to  become  finnly  ad- 
herent to  the  peritoneum  and  hence  does  not  cut  its  way  into  the 
viscus.  The  permanency  of  these  results  must,  however,  remam  an 
open  question  until  experimenters  have  had  time  for  most  remote 
observations,  Blad"  discusses  the  methods  in  vogue  for  closing 
the  pylorus  in  a  gastro-enterostomy,  and  reports  a  case  in  which 
he  folded  in  the  pylorus  and  duodenum  with  silk  sutures,  forming  a 
roie  about  6  on.  long  and  as  thick  as  the  little  finger.  Examination 
seven  months  later  showed  most  of  the  chyme  expelled  through  the 
new  opening,  but  also  part  through  the  pylorus.  Mertens"  kinks 
the  pylorus  by  sewing  together  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  stomadi 
and  duodenum,  attempting  in  this  way  to  obstruct  the  lumen- 
He  had  four  cases,  two  of  which  were  examined  at  the  expiratioD 
of  seven  weeks  and  the  pylorus  found  to  be  obstructed.  He  admits 
that  an  examination  after  a  much  longer  time  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  permanency  of  closure.  Sequinot™  shows  the  in- 
efficiency of  a  gastro-enterostomy  in  all  cases  where  a  true  stricture 
of  the  pylorus  does  not  exist,  and  after  showing  the  advantages  of 
exclusion  gives  a  procedure  of  infolding.     He  gave  three  cases, 

"  Zentmlbl,  f.  Chir.,  August,  1913,  No.  44. 

»  Ibid. 

"  La  Clinics  ChinireicB,  May,  1013. 

It  Zentralbl.  t.  Chir.,  October,  1913,  No.  40. 

"  T]|*9P  rle  clnot.,  PariB.  January,  1913.  _^ 
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two  of  which  were  successful.  Mariani'*  did  an  exclusion  in  this 
way:  the  stretched  pylorus  was  kinked  on  itself  and  sutured  to  the 
duotienum  and  below  to  the  rectus  muscle  and  subcutaneous  tissue. 
Functional  results  were  good  at  once.  He"  later  reports  two 
cases,  the  first  one  dying  of  pneumonia  and  the  second  giving  a 
good  functional  result.  The  Roentgen  rays  showed  food  passing 
through  the  gastro-enterostomy,  but  he  does  not  state  how  long 
after  operation.  It  is  pretty  well  establbhed  that  no  form  of  in- 
folding or  kinking  has  more  than  a  temporary  effect  in  producing 
occlusion. 

In  1893  Doyen"  was  probably  the  first  to  suggest  exclusion  of  the 
pylorus  when  he  reported  to  the  French  Surgical  Congress  that  he 
had  in  two  eases  done  this  for  ulcer  by  cutting  across  the  stomach 
just  proximal  to  the  pyloric  antrum  and  making  a  blind  closure 
of  the  resulting  ends.  Von  Eiselsberg"  mdependently  proposed 
exclusion  of  the  pylorus  in  1895,  reporting  two  cases  of  pyloric 
cancer  in  which  adhesions  made  resection  impossible.  The  intense 
pain  which  had  been  a  leading  symptom  in  both  cases  was  com- 
pletely relieved  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  operation  goes  by 
his  name  in  all  German  descriptions  of  it.  Haberer"  has  done 
twenty-four  exclusions,  using  the  Doyen-von  Eiselsberg  technique. 
All  the  patients  are  well  today  but  two,  one  of  whom  died  of  jejunal 
ulcer  and  a  second  who  was  reoperated  for  the  same.  He  thinks 
this  the  operation  of  choice  for  duodenal  ulcer,  and  it  can  take  the 
place  of  difficult  technique  in  benign  cases.  It  is  indicated  in  peri- 
gastritis of  the  pyloric  region,  and  it  should  guard  against  cancerous 
degeneration  of  the  ulcer.  Threatened  perforation  may  also  be 
prevented.  Jonnesco**  in  1906-07  operated  upon  nine  cases  of 
pyloric  and  duodenal  ulcers  after  this  method  of  Doyen-von  Eisels- 
berg. Jianu"  discusses  the  advantages  of  exclusion  and  gives  a 
report  of  two  cases  operated  upon  after  the  method  last  mentioned. 
Girard'^  says  in  cases  of  duodenal  ulcer  the  operation  is  usually 
incomplete  without  an  exclusion  of  the  pylorus.  If  the  employment 
of  Doyen's  method  is  impracticable  he  recommends  a  separation 
of  the  seromuscular  layers  and  the  introduction  of  a  longitudinal 
suture.  In  greatly  exhausted  j)atients  he  uses  a  pHcature  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  or  ligation  as  indicated  by  Korte. 
He  gives  two  cases  of  partial  exclusion  by  means  of  several  plica- 
tions of  anterior  wall.  Leriche  and  Bressot"  review  fifty-nine 
exclusions  of  the  pylorus  and  duodenum.  By  exclusion  of  the 
duodenum  they  mean  cutting  the  pylorus  across  and  closing  each 

"  Policlinico,  Rome,  August  17,  1913. 
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stump,  finishing  with  a  gastro-«ntero3tomy.  The  operation  for 
exclusion  of  the  pyloric  antrum  is  more  difficult  being  on  the  stomach 
tissue  itself.  All  results  were  good  with  no  deaths.  Leriche*  says 
all  procedures  intended  to  exclude  the  pylorus,  excepting  those 
which  cut  the  stomach  in  two,  may  be  regarded  as  parodies  on 
surgery.  He  has  done  three  exclusions  of  the  duodenum  by  means 
of  a  modified  Doyen  operation  at  the  pylorus,  cutting  across  the 
sphincter,  and  he  states  that  this  is  extremely  easy,  takes  but  & 
few  sutures,  and  requires  not  over  ten  minutes  for  its  performance. 
Jianu  and  Grossman*'  review  the  history  of  exclusion  of  the  pylorus 
and  also  give  results  of  experiments  on  dogs.  They  conclude  that 
vacuolar  degeneration  of  the  excluded  stomach  mucosa  rapidly 
procedes  and  favors  healing  of  ulcer,  also  wards  off  hemorrhage, 

.  perforation,  and  cancerous  degeneration  later.  Kiittner"  says  in 
the  surgical  treatment  of  duodenal  ulcers  that  the  ideal  method  is 
that  of  gastro-enterostomy  with  the  Doyen-von  Eiselsbei^  method 
of  unilateral  exclusion  of  the  pylorus,  but  the  operative  mortality 
is  increased  10  per  cent.  He  also  uses  Wilms'  method,  with  a 
strip  of  fascia  or  Bier's  method  of  crushing.  Von  Tappeiner" 
experimented  on  seventeen  dogs  in  comparing  results  of  the  following 
five  procedures  to  occlude:   (!)  infolding  by  suture;    (2)  narrowing 

.  the  pylorus  by  what  is  called  submucous  plastic  (this  means  mani- 
pulation of  flaps  formed  of  mucularis  and  serosa) ;  (3)  ligation  d 
the  pylorus  with  foreign  material;  (4)  ligation  of  the  pylorus  with 
a  pedunculated  strand  of  serosa  and  muscle  from  the  anteriw 
abdominal  wall;  (5)  ligation  of  the  pylorus  with  strips  of  fasds 
after  Wilms'  method.  He  lost  but  one  animal  and  examined  all 
the  others  four,  seven,  or  ten  weeks  later.  As  a  result  of  these 
experiments  he  concludes  that  none  of  the  five  compare  in  efficiencj' 
with  transverse  section  of  the  stomach  as  done  by  Doyen.  Of  these 
five  methods,  however,  Wilms'  ligation  with  a  strip  of  fascia  seem 
to  be  most  efficacious.  The  great  argument  against  Doyen's  Idea 
is  the  difficulty  of  execution. 

The  question  of  pyloric  exclusion  was  discussed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Deutsche  Geselischaft  in  Berlin.  Some  were  in 
favor  of  it,  especially  von  Eiselsberg,  others,  including  Kocher. 
think  the  methods  without  exclusion  give  the  best  results,  but  no 
conclusion  was  reached. 

All  my  dog  work  was  done  under  full  ether  anesthesia,  every 
care  being  given  to  the  animal's  comfort  later. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  before  reciting  the  details  of  ra.v 
experiments  to  state  in  a  general  way  the  method  of  studying  the 
material  secured.  As  soon  as  possible  after  death  the  stomadi 
together  with  lower  esophagus  and  upper  jejunum  were  remo^-ed 
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en  bloc.  These  viscera  were  distended  with  water  until  normal 
roundness  was  maintained,  double  ligated,  and  then  hardened  in 
4  per  cent,  formalin  solution.  Some  days  later  they  were  emptied, 
injected  with  barium,  and  rcentgenograms  made.  These  together 
with  illuminating  diagrams  are  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  16.  Trans- 
verse section  was  next  made  across  the  stomach  on  both  sides 
of  the  septum  and  very  close  to  it.  After  study  of  this  interesting 
object  in  its  entirety  it  was  cut  into  thin  transverse  sections,  of 
which  one  is  shown  herewith  (Fig.  17). 

Experiment  I,  December  19,  1912;  large  brown  collie.  We 
made  a  two-inch  posterior  no-loop  gastro-enterostomy.  There  was 
a  tear  through  the  omentum,  which  was  repaired. 

February  7,  1912,  the  dog  was  killed  because  of  distemper. 
The  autopsy  showed  the  gastro-enterostomy  to  be  patent  and  there 
were  no  macroscopic  lesions  of  the  bowel  or  peritoneum.  This  was 
a  control  operation. 

ExPERUfENT  II.  April  17,  1911;  a  small  white  and  black 
fox  terrier  bitch.  The  pyloric  region  was  excluded  by  mattress 
sutures  including  four  thicknesses  behind  a  transverse  clamp, 
through  which  pressure  was  applied  across  the  stomach  for  fifteen 
minutes.  An  anterior  row  of  peritoneal  sutures  covered  up  the 
mattress  row.    An  anterior  gastro-enterostomy  was  done. 

October  25.  The  dog  was  sacrificed  and  the  gastro-enterostomy 
found  to  be  patent.  A  white  scar  ran  across  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach  just  distal  to  the  gastro-enteros- 
tomy opening  at  the  point  where  the  clamp  had  been  applied. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  stomach  lumen.  Distal  to  the  cross- 
scar  the  outer  surface  of  the  stomach  had  a  yellowish  tinge  and  the 
mucous  membrane  was  deeply  bile-tinged  over  the  corresponding 
area. 

It  had  been  thought  possible  to  crush  through  the  mucosa  and 
cause  an  agglutination  of  the  deeper  mesoblastic  structures,  these 
being  held  in  approxiniation  by  the  mattress  sutures.  The  futility 
of  this  plan  was  strikingly  shown  at  autopsy  some  six  months  later; 
in  fact  the  stomach  showed  but  slight  evidence  of  operative  inter- 
ference. 

Experiment  III.  Januray  27,  1912;  small  black  slut.  At  a 
distance  of  about  two  inches  from  the  pylorus  a  slender  rod  was 
inserted  under  the  stomach,  lifting  it  up,  and  a  clamp  applied  be- 
neath. A  transverse  incision  was  made  down  to  the  muscularls  of 
the  posterior  wall.  The  submucosa  and  the  mucosa  were  cut  as 
short  as  possible  and  allowed  to  retract.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
muscularb  and  serosa  were  drawn  together  by  interrupted  sutures, 
which  were  then  hidden  by  a  Lembert  layer.  The  operation  was 
finished  by  a  posterior  gastro-enterostomy. 

February  2,  the  dog  died.  The  belly  was  full'  of  thin  fluid  blood 
and  the  intestines   were  matted  around  the  pylorus.     A  fuirow 
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transverse  to  the  stomach  and  about  3  cm.  from  the  pylorus  indi- 
cated the  site  of  the  exclusion.  A  longitudinal  section  shoved  a 
complete  septum  formed  by  a  double  layer  of  the  anterior  will 
attached  to  the  posterior  wall  without  intervention  of  the  mucosa. 

Experiment  IV.  February  17.  This  is  a  repetition  of  Experi- 
ment III.  February  24,  1913,  the  dog  died.  The  autopsy  showed 
the  belly  full  of  bloody  pus,  the  stomach  was  small,  and  the  upper 
intestines  engorged  with  bile.  A  deep  groove  on  the  anterior  ioA 
posterior  walls  showed  the  site  of  the  obstruction  to  be  about  3.5 
cm.  from  the  pylorus;  on  section  a  complete  septum  was  seen, 
two-thirds  of  which  was  formed  by  all  the  layers  of  the  anteriw 
wall.  The  gastro-enteroatomy  was  found  to  have  been  made  in  the 
transverse  colon. 

The  last  two  experiments  prove  only  one  thing,  Damely,  that  the 
simple  method  used  b  entirely  too  dangerous  to  be  considered  further. 
Both  dogs  died  of  peritonitis  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  Kspfo- 
tively.  A  complete  septum  was  found  in  each  case;  however,  the 
period  of  observation  is  too  short  to  establish  its  permanency. 

Experiment  V.  January  6,  1912;  small  white  dog  with  bronze 
head.  We  incised  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  to  the  submucosa, 
both  layers  of  which  were  divided  transversely  without  wounding 
the  posterior  muscularis,  the  proximal  and  distal  submucosa  being 
closed  blind.  The  anterior  serous  and  muscular  coats  were  sutured 
with  two  rows  and  the  operation  was  completed  with  a  gastro- 
enterostomy. Result:  the  dog  was  lost.  The  foregoing  experiment 
represents  a  development  of  technique  tending  in  the  direction  of 
greater  safety.    It  i^  to  be  regretted  that  the  result  is  not  known. 

Experiment  VT.  January  17;  small  black  dog.  At  about  three 
inches  from  the  pylorus  the  wall  was  cut  transversely  to  the  sub- 
mucosa, which  was  separated  from  the  muscularis  all  the  way 
around  and  the  latter  divided  transversely.  Both  ends  of  the  sub- 
mucosa were  then  closed  blindly  and  the  muscularis  and  peritoneuni 
sewed  so  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  wall  layers  came  t(^etlier 
between  the  ends  of  the  blind  submucosa. 

February  4  the  dog  died.  The  stomach  and  loop  for  the  gastro- 
enterostomy were  found  to  be  greatly  dilated.  There  was  an  ob- 
struction and  the  stomach  contents  were  found  in  the  esophagus. 
The  peritoneum  was  clean.  At  a  point  3  cm.  from  the  pylorus, 
furrows  on  both  walls  were  external  evidence  of  the  site  of  the  ej- 
clusion.  A  longitudinal  section  revealed  a  complete  septum  formed 
by  a  double  layer  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  stomach  walls, 
meeting  end  on  without  intervention  of  the  mucosa. 

Experiment  VII.  January  20,  1913;  small  white  bitch.  Tliis 
is  a  repetition  of  Experiment  VI,  with  the  single  exception  that  the 
incision  in  the  anterior  wall  through  the  serosa  and  muscularis  wts 
made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  stomach  and  quite  near  the  pylwic 
region,  on  either  side  of  which  the  submucosa  was  sewn  blind. 
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ExPEBiMENT  VIII.  February  24,  1912.  This  is  an  exact 
repHca  of  Experiment  VII.  ^Ia^ch  9.  The  dog  was  healthy,  so 
was  killed  with  chloroform.  The  exterior  of  the  stomach  showed 
little  effect  of  the  effort  to  obliterate  the  lumen.  There  was  an 
incomplete  septum  seen  on  section.    , 

In  Experiments  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  a  technique  based  upon 
accepted  surgical  principals  was  devised,  with  the  result  that  no 
dog  died  directly  in  consequence.  One  was  killed  on  the  fourteenth 
day  while  the  other  two  died  on  the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  d&ya 
respectively.  In  the  last  two  mentioned  a  complete  septum  was 
found,  while  in  the  fourteenth  day  animal  it  was  only  parUally  in 
evidence.  While  tliis  form  of  exclusion  is  apparently  leak-proof 
(in  three  instances  at  least)  it  is  not  satisfactory  so  far  as  simplicity 
and  neatness  are  concerned.  It  is  the  identical  operation  which 
was  described  later  by  Porta**  as  having  been  adopted  at  the 
Biondi  clinic.  I  had  done  this  some  months  before  his  article 
appeared,  but  discarded  it  for  the  reasons  given. 

Experiment  IX.  February  10,  1912.  A  rod  was  passed  trans- 
versely under  the  stomach  and  the  lifted  portion  was  caught  in 
clamps.  A  shoemaker  stitch  was  placed  between  the  rod  and  clamp 
and  everything  cut  through  onto  the  rod.  After  cutting  away  the 
redundant  mass  the  whole  was  inverted  with  Lembert  sutures  and 
a  gastro-enterostomy  done  as  usual. 

February  17  the  dog  died.  The  stomach  was  dilated  and  an 
intussusception  was  present  in  the  small  intestine.  A  deep  furrow 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  indicated  the  site  of  the  infolding. 
A  heavy  complete  septum  was  formed  equally  from  both  anterior 
and  posterior  walls;  no  mucosa  intervened  between  the  other  tissues. 

Experiment  X.  February  3,  1912;  small  white  bitch.  This 
experiment  repeats  Experiment  IX,  although  the  mattress  stitches 
were  introduced  in  a  slightly  different  manner. 

The  animal  died  March  4.  There  was  great  dilatation  of  the 
stomach.  A  furrow  on  the  exterior  marked  the  site  of  the  operation 
and  a  Qne  mucosa-lined  canal  persisted.  Judging  by  the  amount  of 
dilatation  there  must  have  been  a  high  degree  of  partial  obstruction. 

The  same  principle  is  involved  in  the  two  experiments  just  de- 
scribed, though  the  technique  differed  somewhat  One  animal 
died  in  seven  days  without  any  evidence  of  a  leak,  while  the  other 
lived  thirty  days.  The  septum  was  practically  complete  in  the 
last-mentioned  animal,  while  the  other  lived  too  short  a  time  to  be 
of  value  in  this  regard.  Too  much  hemorrhage  at  the  minor  curva- 
ture characterized  these  operations. 

After  the  foregoing  ten  experiments  had  been  made  a  clinical 
experience  suggested  to  the  writer  that  partial  transverse  division 
of  the  stomach  might  be  sufficient  to  create  complete  functional 
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exclusion  of  the  pyloric  region.  It  came  about  in  this  way:  A 
large  callous  ulcer  was  widely  excised  from  the  minor  curvature, 
the  stomach  being  cut  about  half  way  across,  and  in  closing  thje 
defect  the  wound  sutured  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
viseus.  Still  complete  obstruction  ensued  and  was  relieved  only 
when  a  gastro-enterostomy  was  done  some  days  later.  At  the 
second  operation  no  mechanical  explanation  could  be  elicited,  the 
stomach  lumen  being  unimpaired  (I  am  told  by  Dr.  William  J. 
Mayo  that  this  phenomenon  has  appeared  so  often  at  Rochester 
that  he  does  an  immediate  gastro-enterostomy  whenever  a  large 
excision  of  the  lesser  curvature  is  made). 

The  ensuing  twenty-eight  studies  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  a 
Functional  disturbance  or  at  just  distal  to  a  partial  transverse 
incision  through  both  stomach  walls  (as  opposed  to  the  complete 
transverse  incision  of  Doyen-von  Eiselsberg).  In  addition  I  have 
created  a  partial  septum  in  each  instance  while  closing  the  defect. 


Fio.  1, — ClEunpa  have  been  placed  two-thirda  of  the  way  across  the  sUHOvb 
at  the  minor  curvature;  both  wolU  cut  between  them  and  a  whip  stitch  partlf 
introduced. 


Experiment  XI.  December  24,  1912;  a  small  dog.  A  trans- 
verse incision  was  made  into  the  minor  curvature  half-way  across 
the  stomach  between  two  clamps  (Fig,  1)  which  had  been  placed 
about  one-fourth  of  the  way  from  pylorus  to  cardiac.  A  shoe- 
maker's stitch  was  carried  clear  across  behind  the  clamps  closing  the 
wound  and  then  two  rows  of  mattress  sutures  (Fig.  2)  were  applied 
in  such  a  way  that  a  septum  was  established  as  the  first  row  was 
entirely  hidden. 
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March  24,  1913,  the  dog  died.  In  the  minor  curvature  and 
extending  almost  across  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the 
stomach  was  a  deep  furrow  which  practically  cut  off  the  pyloric 
portion  from  the  rest  of  the  viscus.  This  first  named  was  shrunken 
to  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  original  dimensions.  Contraction  of 
the  deep  scar  in  the  minor  curvature  had  led  to  the  pylorus  ap- 
proaching the  cardia  to  a  considerable  extent.  Viewed  from  either 
side  the  septum  appeared  to  be  complete.  Water  could  not  be 
poured  through  it  and  its  centre  presented  a  uniformly  smooth 
appearance  no  matter  from  which  side  it  was  viewed.  It  measured 
3  cm.  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser  curvature  and  a  mucous-lined 
canal   at  the   greater  curvature   was  seen  completely   collapsed. 


Fio,  2.— Matlro83  stitches  cover  the  first 


front  and  behind. 


probably  due  to  the  cicatricial  band  around  it.  Had  dilatation 
been  possible  it  would  probably  have  admitted  a  rod  almost  1  cm. 
in  diameter. 

No  practical  use  can  be  made  of  this  result,  however  succeasful 
it  may  have  been,  since  the  minor  curvature  furnishes  a  com- 
paratively inaccessible  and  very  vascular  field.  However,  the 
lower  border  of  the  viscus  is  open  to  neither  of  these  objections  and 
will  be  used  in  future  experiments  of  this  kind. 

Experiment  XII.  January  8,  1913;  medium  sized  white  half 
bulldog.  A  deep  cut  (Fig.  3)  was  made  into  the  greater  curvature 
just  proximal  to  the  pyloric  antrum  and  a  whip-stitch  made  outside 
of  both  clamps.    The  first  row  was  then  inverted  by  a  Lembert 
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row  (Fig,  4),  leaving  a  defect,  and  a  posterior  gastro-enterostomy 
was  done. 


Fio,  4.— The  first  n 
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January  20  the  dog  died.  There  was  no  peritonitis  but  great 
emaciation,  a  moderate  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  and  also  a 
dilatation  of  the  jejunum  below  the  gastro-enterostomy  opening. 
The  heart  muscle  was  flabby,  A  deep  furrow  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  showed  the  new  septum.  There  was  practically 
no  distortion  or  change  in  either  segment  and  the  organ  looked 
very  much  as  it  did  when  it  was  dropped  back  into  the  abdomen  at 
the  completion  of  the  operation.  Viewed  from  either  side  the  septum 
measuring  3|  cm.  from  the  greater  to  lesser  curvature,  was  entirely 
covered  with  mucous  membrane  excepting  just  under  the  minor 
curvature,  where  it  was  perforated  by  a  mucous-lined  canals  mailer 
than  a  goose-quill  in  size,  which  when  split  lengthwise  and  spTead 
out  was  lined  by  folds  of  mucous  membrane  and  appeared  slightly 
fai^r  than  before  it  was  cut. 

Experiment  XIII.  January  20,  1913;  a  small  white  slut  with 
a  yellow  head.    This  is  an  exact  repetition  of  Experiment  XII. 

April  2  the  dog  died  of  distemper.  The  stomach  was  quite 
large  and  a  deep  furrow  clear  around  it  demonstrated  the  position 
of  the  new  partition.  The  specimen  gave  the  impression  of  intes- 
tine springing  From  the  stomach  wall  as  is  the  case  where  an  end- 
to-side  anastomosis  has  been  made.  Postmortem  roentgenoscopy 
showed  bismuth  making  use  of  the  new  opening  instead  of  the 
excluded  pyloric  portion.  Viewed  from  the  stomach  side  the  septum, 
measuring  3f  cm.  from  greater  to  lesser  curvature,  appeared  to  be 
absolutely  complete  and  bulged  well  forward  into  the  cavity  of  this 
viscus.  There  was  a  mucous-lined  canal  tightly  folded  together, 
through  which  a  lead-pencil  might  be  forced  were  the  walls  of  the 
canal  not  so  rigid. 

Experiment  XIV.  February  12,  1913;  a  medium  sized  black 
animal.    This  repeats  Experiment  XII. 

February  15  the  dog  died.  The  autopsy  showed  acute  purulent 
peritonitis,  the  exclusion  suture  line  leaking  when  water  was  forced 
into  the  specimen.  There  appeared  to  be  a  complete  septum, 
although  it  was  impossible  to  harden  the  specimen  injected  with 
the  walls  on  tension  on  account  of  the  leak.  It  is  only  fair  to  state 
in  connection  with  the  death  of  this  animal  that  an  experimental 
intestinal  anastomosis  was  carried  out  with  what  seems  to  have  been 
faulty  technique  aft«r  completion  of  the  stomach  work. 

Experiment  XV.  April  10,  1&13.  This  is  exactly  the  same  as 
Experiment  XII. 

August  30.  A  roentgenogram,  with  bismuth  in  the  stomach, 
demonstrated  the  absence  of  the  pyloric  portion  and  the  mixture 
escaping  only  through  the  gastro-enterostomy  opening, 

September  4.  The  dog  well  nourished  and  playful,  was  killed 
with  chloroform.  A  deep  groove  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  represented  the  plane  of  the  new  septum,  distal  to  which 
the  stomach  was  shrunken  in  a  most  interesting  manner.    It  was 
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not  to  be  distinguished  in  appearance  or  size  from  the  duodenuin 
which  was  extremely  pate  and  shrunken. 

Postmorten  Roentgen  ray  findings:  The  accompanying  roent|^DO- 


gram  (Fig.  o)  shows  tlie  septum  to  be  complete  and  bismuth,  leaving 
the  stomach  only  through  the  gastro-enterostomy  opening. 

\'iewed  from  the  stomach  side  the  septum  from  greater  to  lesser 
curvature  measured  3.5  cm.  and  appear^  to  be  absolutely  complete. 
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A  short  double  heavy  suture  hung  from  the  centre  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  concentric  folds  of  mucous  membrane.  There  was  a 
mucous-lined  canal  through  which  a  goose-quill  might  have  been 
introduced  if  only  the  surrounding  ring  of  scar  tissue  could  have 
been  stretched. 

Since  only  one  of  the  last-mentioned  four  stomachs  leaked  it 
may  be  justly  inferred  that  the  operation  rather  than  the  method  is 
to  be  blamed.  No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  death  at  twelve 
daj^,  nor  will  any  attempt  be  made  to  draw  a  conclusion  so  early. 
The  specimens  recovered  after  the  animals  had  lived  about  three 
and  five  months  respectively  demonstrated  anatomically  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  procedure  as  was  done  functionally  by  Roentgen  rays  in 
the  animal  (Experiment  XV)  which  lived  longest. 


Fia.  e, — Here  a  defect.  Bimilar  to  the  ono  made  in  Fig.  3.  U  closed  blind  by  an 
inner  through-and-throiigli  stilch,  which  ia  inverted  by  a  continuous  Lembert  row 
down  the  front  and  up  the  back. 

Experiment  XVI.  Januarj-  18,  1913;  small  slender  white  slut. 
An  incision  was  made  into  the  greater  curvature,  the  clamps  were 
separated,  and  a  running  stitch  was  taken  clear  across  outside 
of  both  clamps.  These  suture  lines  were  held  together  and  a  con- 
tinuous Lembert  suture  (Fig.  6)  was  carried  ^around  them  down 
posteriorly  and  up  anteriorly.  This  inverted  a  septum  and 
restored  the  external  appearance  of  the  stomach.  Approximately 
the  pyloric  one-quarter  of  the  stomach  was  excluded.  The  opera- 
tion was  finished  with  a  posterior  gastro-enterostomy. 
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March  10.  No  cause  could  be  found  for  the  death  of  the 
dog.  It  was  emaciated  but  showed  no  peritonitis,  adhesions,  or 
obstruction.  A  faint  furrow  extending  clear  around  showed  the 
presence  of  the  septum  in  this  instance.  The  excluded  portion  was 
so  shrunken  so  far  as  diameter  was  concerned,  that  it  closely 
resembled  the  small  bowel  which  sen'ed  as  its  continuation.  The 
septum,  measuring  2  cm.  from  greater  to  lesser  curvature,  appeared 
to  be  absolutely  complete  when  viewed  from  the  stomach  side,  and 
was  covered  with  deep  folds  of  mucous  membrane.  A  fine  canal 
completely  lined  with  mucosa  penetrated  the  septum  at  the  lesser 
curvature. 

ExPERiMEt^  XVII.  January  24,  1913;  slender  white,  yelioft" 
spotted  fox  terrier.  Tliia  is  a  complete  repetition  of  Experiment  XVI, 

February  8  the  dog  died,  but  no  cause  was  revealed  by  the 
autopsy.    There  were  practically  no  adhesions  about  the  viseeral 


wounds,  no  obstruction  and  no  peritonitis.  The  location  of  the 
septum  was  clearly  defined  by  a  groove  running  entirely  around 
the  organ,  the  excluded  portion  being  considerably  shrunken, 
although  retaining  its  normal  outlines.  Seen  from  the  interior  of 
the  stomach  the  septum,  which  measured  3  cm.  from  the  greater  to 
the  lesser  curvature,  appeared  to  be  complete  and  bulged  markedly 
into  the  stomach  cavity.  Water  could  not  be  poured  through  it 
and  no  opening  could  be  discovered  by  dissection  of  the  septum. 

Experiment  XVIII.  February  3,  1913;  small  white  fox  terrier 
bitch.    This  is  a  duplicate  of  Experiment  16. 

August  30.  A  Roentgen  ray  test  (Fig.  7)  showed  the  pjloric 
region  to  be  excluded,  bismuth  running  out  only  through  the  new 
anatomatical  opening. 

September  4.  The  dog,  well  nourished  and  in  good  spirits,  wis 
killed  with  chloroform  and  the  atuopsy  revealed  faint  adhesions 
from  the  exclusion  line  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.    TTk 
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peritoneum  was  otherwise  apparently  normai.  A  deep  furrow 
in  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  represented  the  exclusion 
line,  the  excluded  portion  being  shrunken  to  a  point  where  it  repre- 
sented not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  stomach's  total  cubic  capacity. 
Viewed  from  the  interior  of  the  stomach  the  septum,  from  greater 
to  leaser  curvature  measuring  3  cm.,  appeared  to  be  absolutely 
complete,  with  folds  of  mucous  membrane  radiating  from  the  centre 
of  the  same  and  a  thread  four  inches  long  hung  free  by  one  end  in 
the  stomach  cavity.  If  an  opening  existed  it  could  not  be  found 
by  dissection  of  the  septum. 

ExpEBiMENT  XIX.  February  21,  1913;  smaJl  black  slut.  This 
experiment  is  an  exact  replica  of  Experiment  XVI. 

Oa  March  8  the  dog  died.  There  was  no  sign  of  obstruction 
or  peritonitis.  The  septum  looked  just  as  it  did  at  the  time  of 
operation. 

Experiment  XX.  March  1,  1913.  The  technique  here  was 
carried  out  identically  as  in  Experiment  XYI. 

March  17  the  dog  died.  Autopsy  showed  no  peritonitis  nor  ob- 
struction. A  very  deep  furrow  pardcularly  on  the  posterior  wall 
marked  the  site  of  the  artificial  partition.  There  was  considerable 
rotary  distortion  of  the  stomach,  although  comparatively  little 
deformity  had  taken  place  otherwise.  Viewed  from  the  stomach 
side  the  septum,  measuring  from  greater  to  lesser  curvature  4.5  cm. 
in  length,  was  almost  complete.  At  the  minor  curvature  was  a 
mucous  lined  canal  barely  large  enough  to  admit  a  ray  of  light, 
but  through  which  water  could  not  be  poured.  A  lead-pencil  might 
have  been  forced  through  were  it  not  for  scar  thickening  of  its  wall. 

In  Experiments  XVI  to  XX  inclusive  an  anatomical  result  was 
intended  and  obtained  similar  to  that  characterizing  the  group 
which  preceded  them.  The  technique  of  produdog  the  septum  was 
slightly  different  in  the  two  seta  of  experiments.  None  of  these 
last  five  animals  was  lost  as  a  result  of  peritonitis  or  obstruction; 
three  died  at  the  end  of  fifteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen  days  respectively. 
Although  no  cause  could  be  determined  at  autopsy,  death  occurred 
too  early  to  permit  of  conclusions  being  drawn.  Two  stomachs  were 
recovered  at  the  expiration  of  about  two  and  seven  months  re- 
spectively, both  showing  what  is  now  regarded  as  a  characteristic 
shrinkage  of  the  excluded  portion.  The  Roentgen  rays  proved 
before  death  that  the  seven  months'  stomach  possessed  no  func- 
tionating pyloric  portion. 

Experiment  XXI.  January  4, 1913;  Medium-sized  black,  short- 
haired  slut.  We  made  a  cut  into  the  greater  curvature  at  the  usual 
distance  from  the  pylorus,  then  made  a  whip-stitch  outside  of  the 
clamps,  and  everted  all  four  layers  by  mattress  sutures  (Fig.  8). 
The  peritoneum  was  then  whipped  over  all  and  a  no-loop  posterior 
gastro-enterostomy  done.  The  stomach,  as  viewed  from  the 
exterior,  was  entirely  reestablished,  leaving  a  septum. 
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March  1  the  aiiima)  was  sacrificed  because  of  the  mange.  No 
peritoneal  involvement  was  found.  The  gastro-enterostomy  was 
patent.  Very  deep  infolding  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls 
of  the  stomach  showed  where  the  partition  was  made.  The  excluded 
portion  was  considerably  shrunken  and  was  distinctly  paler  in 
color  than  the  rest  of  the  viscus.  The  septum,  which  measured 
from  the  greater  to  the  lesser  curvature  5  cm.,  presented  an  opening 
at  the  minor  curvature  about  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil.  It  was  a 
mucous-lined  cana!  through  which  water  could  easily  be  poured. 


A  septum  similar  to  the  nine  which  preceded  it  was  produced  in 
a  slightly  different  manner  in  Experiment  XXI.  The  result  seems 
to  have  been  anatomically  all  that  one  could  desire  if  permanent 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  at  the  expiration  of  two  months. 

Experiments  XI  to  XXI  inclusive  were  all  made  by  cutting  into 
the  greater  curvature  except  the  first,  which  involved  the  minor 
curvature.  Ten  septa  have  been  excised  and  examined  as  to  com- 
plete closure.  Of  these,  seven  were  found  to  extend  practically 
across  the  lumen  of  the  stomach,  which  is  all  the  more  surprising 
when  one  considers  that  no  complete  operation  was  attempted. 
Each  of  the  other  three  presented  appreciable  mucous-lined  canals 
just  where  one  had  been  left  at  the  operation.  In  one  instance 
this  was  large  as  a  pencil,  in  the  second  as  large  as  a  goose-quill  and 
in  the  third  merely  large  enough  to  admit  a  ray  of  light.    Specimens 
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were  examined  at  the  expiration  of  three,  fifteen,  fifty-two,  seventy- 
two,  ninety,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  two  hundred  ten  days 
respectively. 

Ilcentgen-ray  determinations  in  Experiments  XI  to  XXl  in- 
clusive prove  that  partial  transverse  section  of  the  stomach  results 
in  complete  functional  exclusion  of  the  pyloric  region  in  addition 
to  extreme  shrinkage  of  the  same.  In  accomplishing  this  we  have 
up  to  date  cut  through  either  the  minor  or  major  curvature  with 
consequent  danger  of  hemorrhage  from  the  large  vessels  which  are 
necessarily  encountered.    As  a  natural  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 


method  wc  commenced  with  Xo.  22  to  use  an  incision  similar  in 
length,  location,  and  general  direction  to  that  employe*!  in  the 
preceding  eleven  animals,  but  so  placed  across  the  axis  of  the 
stomach  that  it  interrupted  the  lumen  without  involving  the  region 
of  either  curvature.  This  procedure  was  employed  in  Experiments 
XXII  to  XXXVI  inclusive. 

Experiment  XXII.  March  4,  1913.  We  did  a  gastro-entero- 
stomy  and  then  placed  two  clamps  across  the  stomach  (Fig.  9) 
about  one-quarter  of  its  length  away  from  the  pylorus.  The  blades 
were  so  bent  as  to  leave  the  greater  curvature  free  and  of  a  length 
which  prevented  them  reaching  to  within  1  cm.  of  the  lesser  curva- 
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ture.  The  viscus  was  then  cut  half-way  across  leaving  one-fourtb 
of  it  intact  at  either  curvature.  Mattr^  sutures  taken  behind  the 
clamps,  everted  the  cut  edges;  they  then  were  hidden  by  a  con- 
tinuous l^mbert  suture. 

August  30.  No  pyloric  region  showed  in  a  rcentgenogram,  while 
bismuth  escaped  through  the  gastro-enterostomy  opening  only. 

September  4.  The  dog,  well  nourished  and  playful,  wtis  killed 
with  chloroform.  The  excluded  portion  was  represented  by  a, 
contracted  mass  which  represented  not  more  than  one  one-hundredth 
of  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  stomach,  having  its  boundary  well 
defined  by  a  deep  groove  on  the  anterior  wall.  Postmortem  rcent- 
genoscopy  showed  the  bismuth  to  have  been  directed  entirely 
from  the  normal  channel  by  the  new  partition.  Viewed  from  the 
stomach  aide  the  septum  seemed  complete  with  one  mattress 
sUtch  hanging  into  the  lumen.  The  centre  of  this  diaphgram  was 
indicated  by  a  deep  round  depression  surrounded  by  circular  furrows 
of  mucosa.  Cross-section  through  the  middle  of  the  excluded 
portion  of  the  stomach  showed  its  wall  to  be  enormously  thickened, 
contracted,  and  the  mucosa  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount. 

Experiment  XXIII.  March  8,  1913.  A  cut  was  made  nearly 
across  the  stomach  at  its  middle,  using  an  original  exclusion  clamp 
{Fig,  10)  which  left  both  curvatures  free.  After  five  mattress  sutures 
had  been  introduced  behind  the  clamp  the  crushed  stomach  was 
divided  through  the  slit  in  the  upper  blade  of  the  instrument. 
The  mattress  stitches  were  tied  and  the  row  inverted  with  a  con- 
tinuous Lembert  suture.  An  anterior  gastro-enterostomy  was 
made  well  to  the  left  of  the  midline. 

April  3  the  dog  died  of  distemper.  A  deep  annular  constriction 
divided  the  stomach  into  two  portions,  the  pyloric  being  greatlj- 
reduced  in  caliber  although  not  much  effected  in  length.  There 
was  not  even  a  peritoneal  adhesion  in  the  vicinity  of  either  of  the 
visceral  wounds.  A  postmortem  roentgenogram  is  shown.  An 
inspection  of  this  septum  showed  a  faint  ray  of  light  penetrating 
it  at  the  greater  curvature.  Water  did  not  leak  through  the  opening 
and  rows  of  deeply  folded  mucosa  radiated  from  it.  Two  loops  of 
thread  hung  free  into  the  stomach  cavity. 

Experiment  XXIV.  March  12,  1913.  This  was  an  exact 
replica  of  Experiment  XXIII  except  that  a  posterior  gastro-entero- 
stomy was  done. 

On  April  7  the  dog  died  of  distemper.  There  was  no  peritonitis 
or  adhesions  except  of  the  omentum  to  the  suture  lines.  Deep 
grooves  on  both  surfaces  demonstrated  very  plainly  where  the 
exclusion  was  made.  The  pyloric  portion  was  so  changed  in  con- 
sequence that  it  resembled  the  intestine  in  every  way,  with  the 
single  exception  that  it  was  double  the  caliber  of  the  viscus  last 
named. 

Postmortem  Roentgen  ray  findings:  bismuth  left  the  stomach 
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only  through  the  gastro-enterostomy  opening  and  could  not  be 
made  to  pass  through  or  around  the  new  septum. 

Viewed  from  the  stomach  or  intestinal  side  the  septum  appeared 
to  be  complete,  when,  however,  it  was  held  to  the  light  a  small 
defect  could  be  noted  at  the  minor  curvature,  although  water  could 
not  be  poured  through  the  same.  A  deep  linear  groove  from  which 
folds  of  mucosa  run  transversely  was  apparent  on  both  sides  of  it. 

BixPERiMENT  XXV.  April  12,  1913.  This  also  was  a  repetition 
of  Experiment  XXIII  with  a  posterior  gastro-enterostomy. 


Fia,  10. — DcmonstrateB  the  use  of  an  original  clamp,  which  sbows  both  curvn- 
turcs  free  and  has  a  alit  in  the  upper  blade  through  which  both  stomach  wolU  are 
partly  divided  after  through-and-through  mattress  sutures  have  tieen  introduced 
behind  it. 

April  24  the  dog  died.  It  was  thin  and  the  autopsy  showed  no 
pathological  condition  on  the  peritoneum,  bowel,  or  lumen.  This 
stomach  was  very  small  and  showed  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to 
have  been  excluded.  The  part  so  treated  bore  every  resemblance 
to  a  segment  of  intestine,  being  merely  slightly  greater  in  diameter 
than  the  latter.  Postmortem  Hcentgen  ray  findings  were  to  the 
effect  that  no  bismuth  passed  through  the  pyloric  portion  of  the 
stomach,  but  atl  of  it  followed  the  course  of  least  resistance  through 
the  gastro-enterostomy  opening.  The  septum  in  this  instance 
viewed  from  both  sides  looked  as  though  it  were  complete.  The 
site  of  the  suture  line  was  indicated  by  a  linear  depression  from 
which  folds  of  mucosa  radiated. 
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Exper™ent  XXVI.  April  19,  1913.  A  metal  spatula  was 
introduced  through  a  slit  in  the  gastrocolic  ligament  to  protect  the 
structures  behind  the  stomach,  then  a  metal  "skewer"  {Fig,   11) 


Fta.  12. — A  clamp  with  slit  blades  has  been  ploeed  behind  the  skewer,  throu^i- 
nnd-throush  matticsB  auturea  having  been  introduced  in  the  slit  or  between  clamp 
and  afcewer  if  preferred. 
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was  thrust  directly  through  both  walls  of  the  stomach  into  the 
lesser  peritoneal  cavity  and  out  again  so  as  to  encompass  about 
one-half  the  distance  between  the  two  curvatures.    A  clamp  (Fig. 


12)  was  placed  behind  the  "skewer"  and  several  mattress  sutures 
introduced  between  the  "skewer"  and  clamp;  as  a  matter  of  course 
these  embraced  the  whole  thickness  of  both  walls  of  the  stomach. 
The  "skewer"  was  cut  out  (Fig.  i;{)  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the. 
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mattress  sutures  tied  before  the  clamp  was  removed.  A  hemo- 
static running  stitch  of  silk  or  linen  united  the  four  exposed  cut 
edges  (it  may  be  inverted  before  removal  of  clamp).  The  ridge  of 
tissue  formed  by  the  mattress  sutures  was  inverted  (Fig.  14)  with  a 
continuous  Lembert  row. 

May  6  the  dog  died.  The  peritoneum  was  full  of  thin  fluid  blood 
and  a  few  clots.  There  were  many  adhesions  between  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  pylorus,  and  liver.  A  well-defined  groove 
showed  the  presence  of  the  artificial  partition,  and  the  excluded 
portion  was  deformed  to  the  extent  that  its  proximal  end  looked 
as  though  it  had  been  implanted  laterally  into  the  stomach  wall. 
The  septum  appeared  to  be  absolutely  complete  when  the  gastric 
aspect  of  it  was  considered.  Its  centre  was  represented  by  a  deep 
depression  from  the  sides  of  which  hung  two  silk  sutures.  It  was  on 
the  intestinal  side  that  the  most  marked  change  was  noticed.  The 
lumen  of  this  excluded  area  was  not  greater  than  that  of  the  bowel. 
Its  muscular  wall  was  enormously  thickened  and  the  mucosa  con- 
tained within  this  tube  was  reduced  to  a  few  thin  folds. 

Experiment  XXVII.  April  22,  1913.  This  is  exactly  the  same 
as  Experiment  XXVI. 

May  6  the  dog  died,  with  no  evidence  of  disease  anywhere.  The 
characteristic  grooves  particularly  deep  on  the  posterior  aspect 
in  this  instance  demonstrated  the  position  of  the  new  partition. 
The  distal  portion  of  the  stomach  was  shrunken  to  the  point  that  it 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  adjacent  intestine.  Postmortem 
Rcentgen  ray  examination  showed  bismuth  leaving  the  stomach 
through  the  gastro-enterostomy  only,  but  none  of  it  making  use 
of  the  normal  channel.  Viewed  from  the  stomach  side  the  extnsed 
septum  appeared  to  be  absolutely  complete.  Two  black  mattress 
sutures  projected  into  the  lumen  of  the  stomach. 

Experiment  XXVIII.  April  25,  1913.  This  repeats  Experiment 
XXVI  in  every  essential. 

August  30.  A  rcentgenogram  made  this  day  showed  the  stomach 
to  have  no  functionating  pyloric  portion.  Bismuth  escaped  through 
the  gastro-enterostomy  only. 

September  4.  The  dog,  well  nourished  and  playful,  was  killed 
with  chloroform.  The  lesser  peritoneal  cavity,  posterior  to  the 
exclusion  line,  was  partially  obliterated.  The  pancreas  was  hard 
and  nodular  throughout.  The  aspect  of  this  specimen  was  altered 
on  account  of  an  anterior  gastro-enterostomy  having  been  made. 
However,  a  deep  furrow  extending  around  the  stomach  illustrated 
plainly  the  location  of  the  new  septum.  The  excluded  portion 
was  shrunken  though  not  to  the  extent  apparent  in  earlier  speci- 
mens. Postmortem  Rcentgen-ray  findings  indicated  that  bismuth 
could  Hot  be  forced  into  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach, 
but  that  it  passed  out  only  through  the  newly  made  opening. 
Viewed  from  the  stomach  side  this  septum  showed  an  opening 
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on  the  minor  curvature  which  was  1  cm.  in  diameter.  The  persisting 
obstruction  measured  from  the  edge  of  this  opening  to  the  greater 
curvature  was  2  era.  in  lengtii.  On  the  greater  curvature  side  no 
opening  could  be  found  for  the  finest  probe.  A  piece  of  silk  hanging 
from  the  last-named  area  proved  that  it  was  the  artificial  new 
structure. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  thb  connection  that  the  greatly  short- 
ened and  thickened  excluded  portion  of  the  stomach  failed  to  propel 
bismuth  through  the  pylorus,  although  admitting  a  small  amount 
into  its  own  cavity,  the  septum  being  incomplete.  This  ia  shown  by 
a  radiogram  taken  four  months  after  the  operation  as  well  as  by 
another  taken  after  the  stomach  had  been  removed  from  the  body 
and  injected  with  bismuth  under  pressure. 


Fia.  15. — This  is  a  roentgenogiam  taken  during  life  four  months  after  the  opera- 
tion. It  showB  bismuth  leaving  the  gostro-enterost'jmy  opening  but  none  entering 
the  pyloric  region. 

Experiment  XXIX,  May  1.  This  experiment  essentially 
repeated  Experiment  XX\^. 

August  30.  The  functional  absence  of  its  pyloric  portion  was 
apparent  in  a  roentgenogram  (Fig.  15)  of  this  stomach.  Bismuth 
escaped  only  through  the  gastro-enterostomy  opening.  A  deep 
groove,  particularly  well  marked  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
stomach,  showed  the  pyloric  portion  so  shrunken  as  to  be  almost 
unrecognizable,  the  pyloric  ring  having  been  drawn  to  within  2  cm. 
of  the  exclusion  line.  Postmortem  Roentgen  rays  (Fig.  16)  showed 
no  bismutl^  passing  through  the  excluded  portion,  but  it  left  the 
stomach  freely  via  the  gastro-enterostomy  opening.  Viewed  from 
the  stomach  side  this  septum  presented  an  irregular  opening  about 
8  mm.  by  3  mm.  in  size.  This  was  toward  the  greater  curvature. 
The  rest  of  the  septum  was  intact  and  presented  two  long  silk 
threads  hanging  free  in  the  stomach  cavity. 
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Experiment  XXX.     May  3.    This  was  an  exclusion  similar  to 
Experiment  XXVI. 
The  dog,  which  died  June  9,  was  very  thin.    The  autopsy  showed 


l''iu.  Ifi. — This  illuBtralca  puaMnortem  appearance  in  ExpcrinicRt  XXIX. 

no  peritoneal  involvement,  the  gastro-enterostomy  having  been 
made  by  mistake  into  the  tranvaerse  colon.  The  stomach  was  small 
and  distorted  in  a  peculiar  manner.    A  deep  circular  furrow  shoved 
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the  point  where  the  exclusion  was  made.  The  portion  of  the 
stomach  excluded  preserved,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  outline,  but  was 
considerably  smaller  than  at  the  time  of  operation,  as  shown  by  a 
postmortem  rcentgenogram  of  the  experiment.  Viewed  from  inside 
the  septum  appeared  to  be  complete.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  stomach  wall  on  one  side  or  from  the 
intestine  ending  blind  on  the  other.  , 

Experiment  XXXI.  June  f>,  1913.  This  experiment  was 
carried  out  similar  to  Experiment  XXV'I. 

June  30  the  dog  died.  Little  can  be  stated  definitely  about  this 
stomach,  since  it  was  removed  by  one  of  the  other  men  in  the 
surgical  department  and  not  hardened  while  distended. 

Experiment  XXXII.  June  10.  This  is  a  repetition  of  Experi- 
ment XXVI. 

June  23  the  dog  died  but  was  destroyed  by  mistake. 

Experiment  XXXIII.  November  10.  One-fifth  of  this  animal's . 
stomach  was  excluded  by  the  method  used  in  Experiment  XXIII, 
the  partial  division  of  the  viscus  being  made  by  actual  cautery. 

Januarj'  27,  1914,  the  dog  died.  It  was  emaciated,  although 
nothing  discovered  at  autopsy  explained  this  condition.  The  peri- 
toneum was  practically  normal  and  the  exclusion  line  as  well  as 
the  gastro-enterostomy  opening  was  practically  free  from  adhesions. 
The  excluded  portion  was  pale  and  contracted  to  a  fraction  of 
what  it  had  been.  A  furrow  which  ran  clear  around  the  viscus 
showed  where  the  exclusion  was  made.  The  septum,  measured 
from  minor  to  major  curvature  extended  about  3.5  cm.  across  and 
presented  an  almost  round  opening  approximately  0.75  cm.  in 
diameter.  A  heavy  suture  hung  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 
Tbe  edges  of  this  opening  were  lined  with  a  continuous  mucous 
membrane  which  united  the  caS'ity  of  the  stomach  with  this 
shrunken  partially  excluded  pouch. 

Experiment  XXXIV.  April  14,  1914.  Here  Experiment 
XXVI  was  somewhat  improved  upon.  After  a  skewer  was  thrust 
through  both  stomach  walls  a  long  clamp  with  slit  blades  (Fig.  12) 
was  applied  immediately  behind  the  same;  mattress  sutures  were 
then  introduced,  tied,  and  cut  in  the  "slit"  and  the  skewer  burned 
out  with  the  cautery.  After  all  surfaces  were  whipped  over  the 
slit  clamp  was  removed,  the  field  buried,  and  the  operation  com- 
pleted with  a  posterior  gastro-enterostomy.  The  animal  is  still 
alive. 

This  is  the  technique  now  recommended  to  other  experi- 
menters. 

Of  the  preceding  Experiments  XXII  to  XXXIV  inclusive  the 
last  two  mentioned  will  not  be  considered,  since  the  time  elapsed 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  warrant  any  conclusion.  Of  the  remaining 
eleven,  one  dog  died  on  the  twelfth  and  another  on  the  thirteenth 
day  without  known  cause  of  death.    Another  died  on  the  fourteenth 
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day  with  autopsy  wholly  negative  and  another  on  the  seventeenth. 
Another  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  day.  Two  died  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  with  no  cause  of  death  ascertainable  at  autopsy.  AVhile 
I  will  not  endeavor  to  draw  conclusions  from  results  obtained  upon 
a  dog  .which  died  at  thirty-seven  days  or  less,  I  will  merely  state 
that  the  appearance  of  the  specimens  was  highly  gratifj-ing.  In 
every  instance  the  excluded  portion  of  the  stomach  was  shrunken 
to  a  degree  which  made  a  striking  contrast  with  its  size  before  the 
operation.  A  deep  furrow  marking  the  site  of  operation  would 
make  one  think  that  a  complete  instead  of  a  very  incomplete 
division  and  suture  of  the  viscus  had  been  made.  In  none  of 
this  last  series,  Experiments  XXIL  to  XXXIV  was  there  a  leak 
nor  did  autopsy  reveal  a  cause  of  death  which  might  be  traced 
to  the  operation  as  such.  The  remaining  three  animals  of  this 
group  were  sacrificed  at  four,  four  one-half  and  six  months  re- 
spectively after  Rcentgen-ray  examination  had  shown  during 
life  that  the  pyloric  region  had  been  functionally  obliterated  and 
that  the  gastro-enterostomy  alone  drained  the  stomach.  Nine 
septa  in  thb  group.  Experiments  XXII  to  XXXVI,  were  excised 
and  examined,  five  of  them  seeming  complete  at  twelve,  fifteen, 
eighteen,  thirty-seven  and  one  hundred  eighty-four  days  respec- 
tively. Two  twenty-six  .day  specimens  were  complete  with  the 
exception  of  a  cleft  so  tiny  that  a  faint  ray  of  light  penetrated 
them.  The  remaining  two,  examined  at  one  hundred  twenty-one 
and  one  hundred  thirty-two  days  respectively,  showed  an  open- 
ing in  each,  the  largest  of  these  being  1  cm.  in  diameter.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  it  would  seem  as  though  a  high  degree  of  obstruction 
must  have  resulted  when  an  opening  of  this  size  is  compared  with 
the  original  lumen  of  the  stomach  at  a  point  some  6  cm.  from 
the  pylorus,  where  the  exclusion  line  was  placed.  The  procedure 
is  remarkably  simple  where  a  "skewer"  is  used,  is  entirely  free 
from  bleeding  or  soiling,  can  be  quickly  accomplished,  and  ap- 
parently gives  permanent  results. 

Experiment  XXXV.  February  10,  1914,  The  stomach  was 
partially  divided,  by  the  skewer  method,  into  two  equal  cavities 
as  nearly  as  this  could  be  ascertained.  A  low  anterior  gastro- 
enterostomy was  done  and  then  the  stomach  was  cut  transversally 
in  two,  very  close  to  the  pylorus.  The  duodenal  stump  was  covered 
with  two  rows  of  sutures  and  dropped.  The  open  end  of  the 
stomach  was  sutured  between  the  lips  of  the  abdominal  wound  at 
its  upper  angle,  the  rest  of  the  wound  being  closed  in  layers. 

February  16  the  dog  died.  The  divided  pyloric  portion  of  the 
stomach  remained  where  it  had  been  sutured  in  the  angle  of  the 
wound,  but  the  rest  of  the  laparotomy  wound  was  wide  open,  the 
animal  emaciated  and  covered  with  filth. 

Experiment  XXXVI.  February  16,  1914.  We  did  identically 
the  same  experiment  as  that  reported  in  Experiment  XXXIV,  the 
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animal  living  but  two  days,  obviously  too  short  a  time  for  any 
pbysiological  determinations  to  be  made. 

February  20,  1914,  the  dog  died  of  peritonitis. 

Experiment  XXXVII.  February  24,  1914.  The  stomach 
was  divided  transversally  at  about  its  middle,  and  the  two  resulting 
ends  were  closed  blind,  after  which  a  high  gastro-enterostomy  was 
done.  An  ordinary  bone  button  had  been  placed  in  the  excluded 
cavity,  and  this,  with  the  stomach  wall  stretched  over  it,  was  anchored 
between  the  lips  of  the  skin  wound  by  a  suture  which  closed  one 
angle  of  the  rectus  sheath  incision  behind  it  after  anchoring  the 
stomach  peritoneum  to  the  skin.  The  rest  of  the  laparotomy 
wound  was  closed  in  layers. 

February  27  the  dog  died  of  pneumonia. 

So  far  as  gross. comparison  at  the  operating  table  in  this  experi- 
ment goes,  transverse  section  of  the  stomach  does  not  seem  to  make 
any  immediate  difference  in  the  motility  of  the  excluded  half. 
Peristaltic  waves  were  as  strong  and  as  frequent  after  complete 
division  of  the  organ  as  they  had  been  before  it. 

Experiment  XXXVIII.  March  10,  1914.  The  same  operation 
was  done  as  in  Experiment  XV,  the  stomach  being  almost  com- 
pletely divided  into  two  pouches,  the  greater  lying  to  the  left  and 
the  lesser  representing  about  one-third  of  the  total  capacity.  After 
the  lesser  pouch  had  been  closed  up  its  lower  extremity  was  sutured 
to  the  peritoneum  and  skin  of  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  to  be 
opened  later.  The  remainder  of  the  laparotomy  incision  was 
closed  in  layers  and  the  whole  smeared  with  collodion.- 

The  animal  died  the  day  following  operation.  The  excluded 
portion  of  the  stomach  was  distended  with  thin  foul-smelling  con- 
tents, and  it  was  supposed  that  the  animal  died  of  absorption  caused 
by  stomach  obstruction  due  to  drawing  a  part  of  the  organ  up  into 
the  incidion. 

It  was  hoped  that  Experiments  XXXV  to  XXXVIII  inclusive 
would  throw  some  light  on  the  chemistry  of  the  partially  excluded 
stomach;  however,  none  of  the  animals  survived. 

Experiment  XXXIX.  March  18,  1914.  A  band  of  fibrous 
tissue  one-quarter  inch  wide  was  stripped  from  the  exact  midline 
embracing  all  between  skin  and  peritoneum.  It  was  tied  trans- 
versely around  the  stomach  at  about  its  middle,  a  silk  stitch  united 
the  two  portions  of  the  band  where  they  crossed,  while  each  free 
end  was  fastened  to  the  fibrous  ring  with  one  silk  stitch.  An 
anterior  gastro-enterostomy  was  done.  Sacrificed  October  1,  1914. 
There  were  no  adhesions  and  the  obstruction  were  complete.  The 
fascial  band  could  not  be  identified. 

Experiment  XL.  March  24,  1914.  An  aluminum  strip  was 
rolled  about  the  stomach  so  as  to  exclude  the  pyloric  one-fourth. 
The  metal  was  /j  inch  wide  and  0,04  inch  in  thickness.  The 
ends   overlapped   about  f  inch,  and    were   held  so  only  by^the 
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stiffness  of  the  material.  A  posterior  suture  gastro-enterostoiny  was 
done. 

Experiment  XLI.  March  31,  1914.  The  same  o[>eration  was 
done  as  in  Experiment  XXXIX.  The  metal  band  being  I  indi 
wide  and  0.011  inch  thick.  The  ends  were  rolled  over  each  other 
so  as  to  catch  firmly. 

Dogs  XL  and  XLI  were  sacrificed  October  1,  1914,  and  in  each 
instance  the  ring  was  buried  in  scar  tissue  and  surrounded  with 
unusually  strong  adhesions.  Both  stomachs  were  entirely  obstructed 
the  bands  noi  having  cut  through. 

A  metal  band  as  used  by  Brewer  is  surely  easy  to  apply  around 
the  stomach,  and  my  two  dogs  have  experienced  no  ill  effects  from 
it,  yet  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  leave  a  metal  foreign  body  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity  in  view  of  the  fact  that  similar  results  are 
claimed  for  an  autoplaaty.  It  must  be  added  that  no  published 
observation  of  ultimate  results  dates  back  longer  than  two  months 
and  ten  days. 

It  has  not  been  proved  experimentally  that  any  of  the  constriction 
methods  are  able  to  permanently  exclude  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  stomach.  My  own  three  experiments  are  too  recent  to  be  of 
value,  and  mere  pyloric  obstruction  by  this  means  can  have  no  part 
in  this  discussion  of  exclusion  of  the  pyloric  antrum. 

The  constriction  methods  all  possess  the  theoretical  objection 
that  they  leave  a  folded-up  intact  mucous  membrane,  and  iAfra'n 
go  conirary  to  the  process  of  naiure  in  wkick  a  destmctiDe  process  of 
the  inner  coais  is  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a  jnore  or  less  annular 
scar  which  results  in  the  hour-glass  stomach. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  I  have  to  offer  two  methods  which 
seem  to  have  been  about  equally  efficient.  The  one  was  employed, 
in  principle  at  least,  in  Experiments  XXII  to  XXXVI  inclu^ve 
(see  Figs.  9  to  16  inclusive).  It  is  the  easier  of  the  two,  violates  a 
recognized  surgical  principal  in  leaving  mucous  metrtbrane  bdwetn 
layers  which  are  supposed  to  heed  together,  and  while  I  have  been 
unable  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  dangerous,  still  I  have  not  the 
temerity  to  recommend  or  advise  its  further  use  on  the  human 
subject  before  more  simitar  experiments  have  been  done  by  others. 

The  second  method  referred  to  was  used  in  Experiments  XII  to 
XXI  inclusively  (see  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5).  It  is  more  difficult, 
takes  a  little  longer,  and  encounters  more  bloodvessels  than  dots 
the  other.  Still  it  employs  only  time-tried  and  proven  principles 
hence  must  be  reconmiended  in  the  absence  of  further  experimaital 
proof  to  the  contrary. 

AH  authors  who  have  had  experience  with  pyloroplasty  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  shrinkage  and  closure  are  to  be 
feared  after  an  incision  into  the  interior  of  the  stomach.  This 
principle  makes  the  reason  for  my  own  experiments  apparent  and 
their  favorable  outcome  logical. 
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During  one  operation  (Experiment  XXXVIII))  at  least,  peri- 
staltic waves  were  seen  to  travel  uninterrupted  the  entire  length 
of  a  stomach  which  had  just  been  completely  divided  transversely. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  thought  that  gastric  motility  is  governed  by 
automatic  centres  within  the  organ,  and  wil)  furnish  food  for  thought 
to  those  who  write  of  "placing  the  ulcer-bearing  area  at  rest"  by 
various  simple  methods. 

Conclusions.  1.  My  first  ten  experiments  demonstrate  that 
almost  any  form  of  operation  which  removes  a  cuff  of  mucosa  plus 
submucosa,  with  approximation  of  denuded  muscular  coats,  results 
in  the  formation  of  a  diaphragm.  Blind  suture  closure  of  the  layers 
from  which  a  section  has  been  removed  seems  a  necessary  safeguard. 
However,  none  of  these  methods  is  considered  simple  or  safe  enough 
to  warrant  use  on  the  human  subject. 


Fid.  IT. — llIuBtrat^s  CTOss-Bcclion  of  the  aeptu  obtajoed  aa  a  result  of  fourteen 
eiperimente  done  by  the  (wo  methods  proposed  in  this  paper. 

2.  My  results  detailed  in  the  body  of  this  article,  as  well  as  those 
obtained  on  ten  human  subjects  (reported  at  1914  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association)  seem  to  indicate  that  both  of  my 
incomplete  exclusion  methods,  Experiments  XI  to  XXXIV  inclusive, 
accomplish  practically  what  the  more  difficult  Doyen-von  Eiselsberg 
procedure  does:  cognizance  being  taken  of  the  fact  that  I  have  no 
animal  observation  more  remote  than  two  hundred  and  ten  days 
(Fig.  17  illustrates  cross-section  of  the  septa  obtained).  One  advan- 
tage which  cannot  be  denied  these  forms  of  exclusion  is  that  no 
prolapse  of  the  major  portion  of  the  stomach  is  possible  with  sub- 
sequent functional  disturbance,  since  the  organ  is  not  completely 
divided  nor  the  two  halves  detached  from  each  other. 

3.  The  pyloric  antrum  was  found  to  undergo  a  surprising  diminu- 
tion in  its  size  after  partial  exclusion  no  matter  what  technique 
was  used.    This  would  seem  to  be  due  to  tonic  piuscl^  contraction, 
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since  comparison  with  control  specimens  from  the  pyloric  antnim 
of  a  normal  stomach  shows  the  excluded  muscularis  to  be  greatly 
thickened.  Histological  study  of  many  sections  from  the  areas 
effected  in  eighteen  ejtperiments  demonstrates  no  other  abnormality. 

6.  I  will  go  no  farther  than  to  suggest  that  the  obstruction  may 
have  been  of  functional  nature  in  stomachs  which  were  cut  only 
half  way  across,  found  at  autopsy  to  possess  an  incomplete  septum, 
and  showed  tonic  contraction  of  the  excluded  area. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Ellis  Fischel  for  kindly  cooperation  in 
part  of  these  experiments. 
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OASTBIC  HEADACHES. 

Br  William  Fitch  Cheney,  M.D., 


Headaches  of  any  kind  are  a  great  affliction;  but  they  are  so 
common  and  so  rarely  serious  in  their  consequences,  they  often 
recur  throughout  so  many  years  of  life  without  inducing  fatal 
results,  that  they  do  not  receive  the  same  consideration  by  the 
profession  as  do  other  and  more  threatening  ailments.  Afta 
excluding  cerebral  neoplasm  and  meningitis,  chronic  nephritis  and 
arteriosclerosis  it  b  too  often  the  physician's  custom  to  assure  the 
patient  that  bis  headaches  are  of  no  consequence  and  need  cause 
him  no  alarm;  while  if  any  treatment  at  all  is  given,  it  is  frequently 
empirical,  without  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
paroxysms  or  rational  effort  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  headaches  due 
to  disturbance  of  the  stomach;  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  an 
infrequent  occurrence;  that  they  present  characteristics  which 
fairly  well  identify  them;  that  it  is  possible  by  stomach  investiga- 
tion in  these  cases  to  prove  the  existence  of  gastric  disorder,  as 
well  as  by  other  examinations  to  exclude  disease  elsewhere;  and 
that  the  headaches  can  be  made  to  disppear  by  therapy  directed 
to  the  underlying  gastric  disturbance.  If  these  facts  are  not  uni- 
versally accepted,  it  is  probably  because  the  matter  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  explained.    It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  disorda 
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of  the  stomach  can  cause  violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  no  adequate 
scientific  explanation  for  it  can  really  be  given;  but  it  is  equally 
difificult  to  explain  in  another  case  how  constipation  causes  headache, 
and  why  the  pain  disappears  promptly  after  the  lower  bowel  is 
emptied. 

The  headaches  due  to  gastric  disease  are  usually  periodic.  They 
repeat  themselves  throughout  months  or  years,  TTiey  may  occur 
but  once  in  a  month,  or  once  or  several  times  in  a  week.  Over 
certain  periods  they  may  become  practically  constant,  during  which 
periods  headache  is  never  entirely  absent,  though  worse  or  better 
at  certain  times  in  the  day.  But  the  most  common  story  is  of 
sudden,  unexpected  attacks  of  pain  in  the  head,  coming  after  days 
or  weeks  of  good  health.  Such  headaches  are  of  variable  duration, 
but  rarely  last  over  twenty-four  hours.  The  patient  wakens  with 
the  pain  in  the  morning,  and  it  grows  more  intense  as  the  day  goes 
on;  or  it  may  come  on  in  the  evening,  persist  during  the  night,  and 
pass  off  after  the  patient  rises.  These  headaches  may  be  so  severe 
and  prostrating  as  to  incapacitate  the  sufferer  for  any  kind  of  work 
whOe  they  last;  but  more  often  they  are  not  so  violent  as  to  prevent 
the  patient  from  going  about  his  usual  occupation,  even  though 
he  feels  miserable  and  unfit.  Sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting 
accompany  the  pain,  giving  rise  to  the  popular  term  "sick-head- 
aches;" but  in  other  cases  there  may  be  no  disturbance  whatever 
of  the  stomach  to  make  the  digestive  organs  even  suspected. 
Following  the  attack  no  dbturbance  of  health  is  left,  unless  it  be  a 
sense  of  soreness  over  the  scalp  at  the  site  of  previous  pain  and  a 
feeling  of  mental  uncleamess  and  confusion;  hut  these  sensations 
are  transient  and  the  paroxysm  is  usually  followed  by  complete 
restoration  to  normal.  Repetition  of  these  attacks  may  go  on 
indefinitely  before  the  real  cause  is  discovered.  The  longer  the 
interval  of  freedom  the  less  the  patient  is  inclined  to  seek  advice; 
but  as  the  attacks  become  gradually  more  and  more  frequent, 
not  only  their  increasing  interference  with  daily  duties  but  also  the 
alarm  aroused  as  to  their  significance,  at  last  impels  the  patient 
to  ask  medical  aid. 

The  site  of  the  pain  alone  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  determine 
a  gastric  origin.  Perhaps  the  most  common  type  is  hemicrania, 
one-sided  pain,  though  not  always  on  the  same  side.  The  pain  is 
described  as  boring  in  character,  through  one  eye  or  temple;  or 
it  may  be  the  entire  half  of  the  head,  even  back  to  the  base  and  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  that  aches  and  throbs;  while  the  opposite  side 
is  entirely  free  from  discomfort  and  as  clear  as  ever.  But  this  one- 
sided headache  is  caused  frequently  by  the  autointoxication  of 
chronic  intestinal  stasis;  it  is  the  characteristic  type  of  the  paroxysm 
known  as  migraine;  and  it  sometimes  occurs  as  a  manifestation 
of  uremia.  On  the  other  hand  the  headache  of  gastric  origin  often 
involves  the  whole  forehead  and  vertex  with  a  throbbing  distention 
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and  fulness,  not  limited  to  any  one  area;  so  that  it  becomes  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  construct  any  diagnostic  chart  of  headaches, 
as  has  been  attempted,  in  which  certain  locations  of  pain  serve  to 
determine  infallibly  the  diseased  organ  giving  rise  to  the  pain. 

Turning  now  to  the  manifestations  of  gastric  disease  in  patients 
with  a  headache  history,  there  may  be  none  at  aU,  and  the  head- 
aches may  constitute  the  only  symptom  of  the  underlying  stomach 
disorder.  On  the  other  hand,  minor  evidences  of  the  latter  an 
frequently  found  to  exist  when  inquiry  is  made  for  them;  though 
the  patient  has  not  thought  them  of  enough  importance  to  mention; 
such  as  belching,  or  water-brash,  or  a  sense  of  distention  constantly 
after  meals,  or  an  abnormal  appetite  or  a  persistent  sour  taste 
in  the  mouth.  In  a  third  group  of  cases  there  is  definite  complaint 
of  habitual  indigestion,  of  the  hyperchlorhydria  type,  or  atony  tj-pe, 
or  chronic  gastritis  type;  with  headaches  recurring  intercurrentiy 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  gastric  manifestations  are  all  intensified. 

It  follows  that  no  diagnosis  can  be  made  without  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  stomach's  functions.  Whether  there  b  complaint  ot 
indigestion  or  not,  a  test  meal  and  gastric  analysis  will  be  Deeded 
to  reveal  the  cause  of  the  headaches.  The  most  frequent  dbturbance 
found  in  such  cases  is  one  of  motility;  what  is  designated  as  myas- 
'  thenia  or  atony,  due  to  a  weakness  of  the  muscular  wall.  With 
this  the  secretion  may  or  may  not  be  normal,  but  the  significant 
feature  is  the  delay  of  food  in  the  stomach.  If  patients  with  this 
gastric  abnormality  indulge  in  a  meal  unusually  heavy  or  coarse, 
putting  still  further  strain  upon  a  weakened  organ;  or  if  they  eat 
their  usual  meal  when  tired  or  exhausted  by  mental  or  phj'sicai 
exertion,  thus  creating  demands  for  power  in  excess  of  the  existing 
supply,  then  a  headache  is  likely  to  result.  Conversely,  if  care  is 
taken,  the  food  is  selected  for  its  freedom  from  bulk  or  undue 
coarseness,  and  is  eaten  only  under  favorable  conditions,  headaches 
gradually  become  less  frequent  and  ultimately  disappear  altogether. 

In  another  case,  analysis  reveals  a  hyperchlorhydria,  and  head- 
aches are  found  to  follow  the  taking  of  food  that  is  too  acid  or  too 
spicy;  while  if  care  is  observed  to  avoid  all  irritating  substances, 
no  headaches  occur,  especially  if  at  the  same  time  treatment  is 
directed  to  decreasing  the  hyperacidity.  In  the  third  place,  there 
are  undoubtedly  cases  of  low-grade  chronic  gastritis,  of  the  sub- 
acidity  type,  with  abundant  mucus  found  in  the  stomach  contents, 
that  may  have  few  symptoms  of  indigestion,  but  the  most  depressing 
and  incapacitating  headaches,  recurring  more  or  less  constantl}' 
until  the  gastric  condition  is  discovered  and  improved. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  headaches,  therefore,  the  history  nukes 
us  only  suspect,  the  gastric  analysis  makes  us  reasonably  certain; 
but  only  after  elimination  of  all  other  possible  causes  can  this  one 
be  actrepted  as  the  basis  for  therapy.  Examination  of  heart,  urine, 
blood,  eyes,  sinuses,  and  reflexes  must  be  made  and  disease  elsewhm 
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disproved  before  chronic  recurring  headaches  can  be  properly 
atUibuted  to  disturbance  of  gastric  function.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  danger  on  the  one  hand  that  the  stomach  may  be  assumed  as  a 
cause  of  headache  without  sufficient  search  being  made  for  more 
serious  possibilities;  but  there  is  also  the  frequent  error,  after  serious 
disease  is  proved  not  to  exist,  of  losing  interest  and  of  failing  to 
pve  relief  by  treating  the  organ  really  at  fault. 

The  following  case  histories  illustrate  not  only  the  methods 
employed  to  reach  a  diagnosis  of  gastric  headches,  but  also  the 
measures  adopted  to  cure  them: 

Case  I.~-A  man,  aged  forty  years,  sought  advice  for  the  relief 
of  chronic  headaches,  that  had  recurred  throughout  seven  or  eight 
years.  Formerly  they  came  only  about  once  a  week,  but  recently 
as  often  as  every  second  or  third  day.  The  pain  was  either  across 
the  forehead,  or  at  times  through  one  eye  and  temple.  Nausea 
usually  accompanied  the  headache,  but  he  rarely  vomited.  The 
attacks  had  gradually  grown  more  severe  as  well  as  more  frequent, 
and  seemed  to  come  with  less  provocation  than  formerly.  He 
complained  also  of  a  poor  appetite  and  much  belching  of  gas  after 
eating,  but  no  pain.  The  patient  was  a  large,  well-nourished  man, 
and  physical  examination  showed  no  abnormality  in  any  organ. 
After  the  Ewald  test  meal,  however,  the  total  amount  of  contents 
obtained  was  unusually  large,  176  c.c.;  and  even  after  its  removal 
a  loud  succussion  splash  could  be  elicited  over  the  stomach.  The 
analysts  of  this  material  showed  a  total  acidity  of  72,  with  free 
HCl  36,  and  combined  HCl  20.  On  inflation  the  greater  curvature 
was  found  4  cm.  below  the  navel,  but  there  was  no  peristaltic 
wave.  The  diagnosis  made  in  this  case  was  of  atony  with  hyper- 
chlorhydria.  The  treatment  advised  was  a  soft,  non-irritating 
diet,  with  restriction  of  acid  and  highly  seasoned  foods,  and  tincture 
of  nux  vomica  before  each  meal.  The  nervous  condition  of  these 
patients  b  usually  a  most  important  factor,  to  which  the  gastric 
atony  and  hyperchlorhydria  are  really  secondary.  This  patient, 
for  instance,  was  an  insurance  broker,  with  long  hours  of  close 
confinement  in  an  office  and  intense  mental  application.  He  was 
urged,  therefore,  to  give  his  body  more  exercise  every  day,  to  live 
more  out-of-doors,  and  to  devote  less  strenuous  application  to  his 
work.  Under  the  influence  of  these  various  methods  of  treatment 
his  headaches  practically  disappeared,  recurring  only  at  long  inter- 
vals and  then  only  after  some  immoderate  conduct,  either  in  diet  or 
in  work.  , 

Case  II. — A  man,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  complained  par- 
ticularly of  headaches,  recurring  for  years,  but  gradually  growing 
more  frequent  and  severe  until  at  the  time  preceding  consultation 
they  averaged  once  a  week.  They  came  usually  after  luncheon, 
gradually  growing  worse  during  the  afternoon,  and  persbting  until 
he  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep.    No  nausea  accompanied  the  attack. 
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The  pain  was  usually  one-sided,  through  one  eye  and  temple;  but 
sometimes  all  over  the  top  of  the  head.  His  appetite  and  digestion 
were  good,  he  said,  except  for  occasional  belching.  This  patient 
used  tobacco  to  excess,  smoking  many  cigars  each  day.  He  also 
took  habitually  a  cock-tail  before  lunch  and  dinner  and  wine  with 
these  meals.  The  man  was  large,  plethoric,  rather  obese;  and  no 
abnormality  was  found  in  any  organ  except  that  the  liver  was  slightly 
increased  in  area  and  its  lower  border  palpable.  The  Ewald  test 
meal  showed  considerable  mucus,  poor  trituration  of  gastric  contents, 
a  total  acidity  of  70,  free  HCl  36,  *nd  combined  HCl  20.  On 
inflation  no  displacement  or  dilatation  of  stomach  was  found.  The 
diagnosis  made  was  hyperacid  gastritis.  The  man  was  given  a 
soft,  non-irritating  diet,  suited  to  his  hyperchlorhydria;  and  a 
powder  of  soda,  rhubarb,  and  magnesia  after  meals.  He  was  also 
instructed  to  abstain  absolutely  from  alcohol  in  any  form;  to  hmit 
his  cigars  to  three  per  day;  and  to  take  more  physical  exercise. 
Hb  headaches  at  once  disappeared  and  had  not  recurred  six  months 
after  his  consultation,  when  he  last  reported. 

Case  HI. — ^A  girl,  aged  nineteen  years,  complained  that  she 
has  been  suffering  for  four  years  with  headaches,  though  she  had 
never  had  any  other  illness  of  any  kind.  At  first  these  came  irr^- 
ularly,  never  more  often  than  once  a  week;  but  gradually  they 
had  grown  more  frequent,  and  tbr  three  months  past  had 
been  present  nearly  every  day.  As  a  rule  she  awoke  each  morn- 
ing with  headache,  and  this  persisted  until  toward  evening,  then 
went  away.  She  always  slept  well  and  had  no  recurrence  until 
next  morning.  The  pain  was  felt  above  the  eyes  and  over  ihe  top 
of  the  forehead  and  head.  Sometimes  it  was  severe  pain,  sometimes 
only  a  dull  ache.  She  wore  glasses,  having  been  told  her  trouble 
was  due  to  her  eyes;  but  the  glasses  had  never  made  any  difference 
in  the  headaches.  This  patient  was  a  rosy,  well-nourished  giri, 
apparently  in  good  health;  and  no  abnormality  could  be  found 
about  any  of  her  organs  on  physical  examination.  After  the  Ewald 
meal  the  contents  obtained  were  very  poorly  triturated,  with  an 
abundance  of  thick,  ropy  mucus;  the  total  acidity  was  only  10, 
and  ordinary  tests  gave  no  reaction  for  free  HCl.  On  inflation  the 
greater  curvature  was  found  4  cm.  below  the  navel.  In  this  case 
the  diagnosis  seemed  clearly  one  of  chronic  gastritis  of  the  sub- 
acidity  type,  and  the  case  was  treated  accordingly.  Particularly 
was  it  necessary  here  to  reform  the  diet,  which  had  been  in  eveij' 
way  improper,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  This  regulation  of 
diet  with  tincture  of  nux  vomica  before  meals  and  a  cascara  Jffe- 
scription  at  bedtime  quickly  put  a  stop'  to  the  headaches,  which 
ceased  altogether  within  a  week,  and  have  never  recurred  since. 

There  is  one  point  that  impresses  anyone  who  sees  such  cases 
often,  and  that  is  the  frequent  coincidence  of  constipation  with  the 
headaches  and  the  gastric  findings.     The  question  that  arises  is 
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whether  intestinal  stasis  is  not  the  primary  trouble  to  which  the 
gastric  disorder  is  secondary.  In  this  interpretation  the  headaches 
would  be  explained  as  autotoxic  and  the  stomach  condition  as  reflex. 
The  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  laxatives  alone  do  not  remove 
the  symptoms,  but  that  a  proper  diet  seems  the  essential  feature 
in  treatment,  the  determination  of  what  is  proper  depending  on 
investigation  of  the  gastric  functions.  This  arrangement  of  dietary 
with  other  measures  to  overcome  gastric  atony  and  faulty  secretion 
are  often  sufficient  to  regulate  the  bowels  without  the  addition  of 
laxatives  to  the  therapy. 

The  cases  outlined  have  been  selected  simply  because  typical 
of  the  different  kinds  of  gastric  disorder  that  may  be  responsible 
for  chronic  headaches.  Such  cases  are  numerous  in  the  practice 
of  every  physician,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  always  recognized, 
and  therefore  are  not  appropriately  treated.  Other  ailments  of 
more  serious  character  usually  interest  the  physician  more,  but  the 
writer's  experience  has  been  that  no  class  of  sufferer,  from  any 
sort  of  disease,  is  more  grateful  than  the  victim  of  chronic  headaches 
recurring  throughout  months  or  years,  who  finds  himself  at  last 
freed  from  this  annoying  and  incapacitating  disturbance  of  health. 


THE  USE  OF  DAHUA  IN  IHFECTtOHS.> 
Bt  John  Ruhrah,  M.D., 


For  a  long  time  anilin  dyes  have  been  known  to  exert  certain 
antiseptic  actions,  and  this  has  been  the  subject  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  study,  and  certain  practical  applications  have  been 
made  as  the  result.  As  early  as  1886  Pfeffer  showed  the  effects  of 
certain  anilin  dyes  upon  the  cells  of  the  higher  plants,  and  in  the 
following  year  Rozsahegyi  pointed  out  the  harmful  action  upon 
certain  bacteria.  He  also  observed  the  selective  action  of  the  dyes. 
For  example,  the  bacillus  of  rabbit  septicemia  grows  readily  in  the 
presence  of  carmin  and  vesuvin,  while  it  will  not  grow  in  the  presence 
of  gentian  violet.  The  bacillus  of  chicken  cholera  does  not  grow 
in  the  presence  of  vesuvin  but  will  grow  in  the  presence  of  gentian 
violet.  These  observations  did  not  attract  much  attention,  but  a 
few  years  later,  in  1890,  a  number  of  communications  were  made 
dealing  with  this  subject.  Stilling  showed  that  the  dye  not  only 
exerts  an  antiseptic  action  but  also  actually  kills  certain  bacteria, 
and  at  his  request  the  firm  of  Merck  &  Company  put  out  a  mixture 
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of  methyl  violet  6B,  dahlia,  and  benzoyl  violet.  This  was  called 
blue  pyoctanin.  Stilling  mentions  the  fact  that  Kramenski  sug- 
gested the  use  of  pure  anilin  and  of  anilin  dyes  as  inhalations  ia 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  it  seems  that  the 
curative  action  of  anilin  upon  wounds  has  been  known  to  workcR 
in  the  dye  factories,  where  it  is  the  custom  to  treat  skin  wounds  by 
dusting  them  with  various  dyes.  The  selective  action  of  these 
dyes  led  to  their  use  in  culture  media,  and  Drigalski  and  Conradi 
used  crystal  violet  in  a  dilution  of  1  to  100,000  in  a  culture  medium 
designed  for  the  isolation  of  the  typhoid  bacillus.  They  believed 
that  it  hindered  the  growth  of  various  cocci  without  interfering 
with  the  growth  of  the  typhoid  bacillus.  Churchman*  recently 
published  the  details  of  a  study  t^  the  effect  of  gentian  violet  upon 
various  bacteria  and  found  that  the  various  forms  of  organisms  could 
be  separated  into  violet  positive  or  those  in  which  the  growth  b 
inhibited  and  violet  negative  in  which  the  growth  is  not  inhibited. 
For  almost  all  bacteria  this  relation  of  the  growth  to  gentian  violet 
is  quite  constant.  Simon  and  Wood*  have  made  a  study  and  have 
established  the  fact  that  an  acid  dye  irrespective  of  its  color  in  the 
standard  concentration  of  from  1  to  100,000  is  devoid  of  bactericidal 
properties  while  a  basic  dye  likewise  irrespective  of  its  color  possesses 
inhibitory  power.  Among  the  basic  dyes  may  be  mentioned  basic 
fuchsin,  methyl  violet,  crystal  violet,  Hoffman's  violet,  and  dahlia. 
Among  the  acid  dyes  the  acid  fuchsin,  roth  violet,  and  acid  violet, 
Simon  states  that  this  inhibitory  effect  upon  the  growth  of  bacteria 
is  not  referable  to  the  color  but  to  their  chemical  structure  {Triamino 
triphenyl  methanes).  A  second  contribution  by  Simon  and  Wood' 
contains  an  account  of  numerous  experiments  with  various  dj"es 
in  which  they  show  that  the  inhibitory  action  upon  the  growth 
of  certain  bacteria  which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  commoD 
to  all  the  triaminotriphenyl  methanes  is  not  an  exclusive  property 
of  this  group  of  anilin  dyes  but  is  manifested  also  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  other  strongly  basic  dyes.  A  theory  is  pven 
concerning  this  which  need  not  be  discussed  at  this  time.  They 
have  also  demonstrated  that  certain  bacteria  belonging  to  groups 
ordinarily  susceptible  to  dyes  may  grow  in  their  presence  and  many 
organisms  may  overcome  the  susceptibility  by  adaptation.  This 
has  also  been  announced  from  Ehrlich's  laboratory.  Similar 
studies  have  been  made  by  May*  and  by  May  and  Heidingfdd.* 
They  found  that  in  studying  the  fuchsins,  essentially  the  same  thing 
that  is  the  most  basic,  rosalin  acetate,  is  also  most  toxic  for  bacteria 
while  the  acid  fuchsins  are  not  toxic  at  all.  They  found  that  a  1 
to  1000  solution  of  basic  fuchsin  would  kill  in  five  minutes  typhoid, 

•  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  ivi,  22i  and  822;  ibid.,  1913,  ivii,  373. 

'  AuGB.  JoDB.  Mbd,  Sci.,  February,  1914,  247.  •  Ibid.,  April,  1914,  sSi. 

>  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  April  20,  1912,  1174. 

'Ibid..  May  31,  1913.  1680. 
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puatypboid,  tubercle  bacillus,  staphylococci,  and  the  oidium 
albicans.  They  also  found  that  the  1  per  cent,  solution  did  not 
produce  any  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  could  even 
be  injepted  into  the  bladder.  They  also  found  that  1  per  cent, 
ointments  which  could  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers  and 
abrasions  were  non-irritating.  Stronger  ointments  would  occasion- 
ally produce  some  irritation.  They  suggest  that  the  base  of  the 
ointment  be  made  of  five  parts  of  petroleum  and  five  parts  lanolin. 
About  two  years  ago  in  searching  for  an  efficient  local  application 
for  streptococcic  infections  of  the  throat.  Dr.  Charles  Simon  sug- 
gested the  use  of  dahlia.  I  started  this  as  a  local  application, 
beginning  at  first  with  weak  solutions,  and  I  soon  found  that  the 
saturated,  that  is  about  4  per  cent.,  solution  could  be  applied  to  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  throat  or  in  fact  other  parts  of  the  body 
without  producing  either  pain  or  subsequent  irritation.  The  drug 
seems  to  penetrate  only  to  short  distances  and  for  the  deeper 
seated  affections  has  no  value,  but  for  superficial  involvement  of  the 
mucous  membranes  whether  the  infection  is  due  to  streptococcus 
or  to  other  organisms  the  effect  is  quite  striking.  In  some  cases 
but  little  effect  is  noted,  it  is  true,  but  in  others  there  is  marked 
lessening  of  the  intensity  of  the  infiammation  and  coincidently  a 
marked  lessening  of  the  constitutional  symptoms.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  other  applications  in  that  it  is  not  painful,  does 
not  produce  irritation,  and  is  markedly  antiseptic.  The  only 
disadvantage  is  the  color,  which,  of  course,  will  stain  fabrics  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  although  most  of  these  stains  can  be 
removed  if  the  garment  is  immediately  washed  out  in  cold  water. 
For  ulcerations  about  the  mouth  it  may  be  used  either  by  applying 
a  saturated  solution  or  a  mouth  wash  varying  in  strength  from  1  to 
lOOO  or  1  to  10,000  may  be  used.  The  stronger  solutions  need 
not  be  used  very  frequently.  The  dahlia  not  only  kills  the  offending 
organism  but  it  has  a  marked  stimulating  effect  upon  the  healing. 
ExternaUy  upon  skin  surfaces  the  drug  may  be  used  with  marked 
benefit  particularly  upon  ulcerations.  I  have  used  it  with  remark- 
able benefit  upon  vaccinations  which  were  slow  in  healing,  and  upon 
other  abraded  surfaces,  especially  those  which  are  infected.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  using  it  in  erysipelas,  but  Dr.  Louis  P. 
Hamburger,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  T.  B.  Johnson,  of  Frederick, 
have  used  it  in  a  number  of  cases,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Dr.  Johnson  informs  me  that  he  has  used  it  with  remarkable  success 
in  both  acute  and  chronic  eczema,  in  herpes,  tinea  tonsurans,  and 
furunculosis.  In  one  resistant  case  of  tinea  sycosis  in  which  the 
whole  surface  of  the  beard  was  tremendously  involved,  the  patient 
was  cured  after  five  or  six  daily  applications.  It  may  be  used  with 
reasonable  hope  of  success  in  skin  lesions  caused  by  or  accompanied 
with  pus  organisms. 
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TUBERCULOSK  IN  THE  AOED. 

By  Johk  B.  Hawes,  2v,  M.D., 


Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  a  disease 
of  early  adult  life.  Of  late  years,  a,nd  particularly  at  present,  the 
subject  of  tuberculosis  in  infancy  and  childhood,  its  peculiar  manifes- 
tations, and  the  modifications  demanded  in  its  treatment  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  medical  world.  There  remains  one  phase  d 
the  tuberculosis  problem  which  also  has  its  special  characteristics, 
and  which  demand  more  study  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  I 
refer  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  aged.  This  paper  is  based 
on  a  study  of  seventy-four  patients,  sixty  years  old  or  more,  who 
are  or  have  been  under  treatment  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Sanatoria. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  scarcely  any  mention  of  this  subject  in 
the  modem  text-books  on  tuberculosis  or  general  medicine.  Thom- 
son, in  1912,  speaking  of  prognosis  in  tuberculosis,  writes  that 
"beyond  forty  the  outlook  becomes  less  hopeful  with  increase  in 
years,"  Bandelier  and  Roepke  devote  one  or  two  lines  to  the  sftme 
subject,  and  are  in  accord  with  Thomson.  Laennec,  in  1826, 
comments  on  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis  in  the  aged;  his  pupil, 
Louis,  out  of  205  cases,  found  1 1  over  sixty  years,  and  made  a 
detailed  study  of  this  condition.  The  chief,  if  riot  the  only,  writers 
on  senile  tuberculosis  for  the  ensuring  years  consisted  of  a  group 
of  French  investigators:  Moureton  in  186?,  Broussfi  in  1886, 
Marfan  in  1893,  Potain  and  Parisot  in  1894,  Barrg  in  1895,  Froment 
in  1903,  and  Etienne  in  1905.  Squire,  of  Philadelphia,  discussed 
thb  subject  in  1906,  and  StoU,  of  Hartford,  in  1912.  In  1914 
Nascher,  of  New  York,  published  a  volume  on  Geriatrics,  diseases 
of  old  ^e,  in  whidi  he  devotes  a  few  pages  to  tuberculosis  in  eldaiy 
persons. 

Frequency.  Barrg,  of  Parb,  in  1895,  found  a  projwrtion  of 
2.29  per  cent,  of  cases  sbtty  years  old  or  more  out  of  92,141  deaths 
from  phthisis  during  the  years  1884-1893  in  ten  large  hospitals, 
in  that  city.  My  own  percentage  is  less  than  this.  Out  of  6832 
consumptives  in  the  four  Massachusetts  State  Sanatoria  during 
the  past  four  years  I  found  74  who  were  sixty  years  old  or  more,  or 
1.08  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  basis  for  calculation  in  tbe 
two  cases  is  of  course  obvious  and  accounts  for  the  disparity  between 
the  two  sets  of  figures. 

Etiology.  Barrfi  believes  that  this  condition  in  elderly  pwsons 
is  apt  to  be  a  sequel  of  some  other  process,  such  as  brondiiecttsis, 
or  chronic  brondiitb,  etc.    Less  often  it  ts  the  awakenmg  of  a 
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hitherto  quiescent  lesion.  Hart  confirms  this  view.  Nasher  like- 
wise believes  it  to  be  only  rarely  a  primary  infection,  but  usually 
the  result  of  some  previous  inflammatory  lung  condition.  In  the 
cases  I  have  studied  the  process  was  far  more  often  a  continuing 
OF  awakening  of  an  old  tuberculous  focus  rather  than  an  infection 
with  tuberculosis  superimposed  on  some  other  condition. 

Symptomatology  and  Course.  Fever,  according  to  Barr£, 
is  comparatively  rare  except  when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  an 
acute  exacerbation.  Shortness  of  breath  is  apt  to  be  marked. 
The  course  is  very  slow  and  chronic,  but  progressive.  Crespin 
comments  on  the  comparatively  slight  constitutional  disturbance 
arising  from  a  marked  lesion  in  old  age,  compared  with  that  in 
younger  persons.  Hart  emphasizes  the  extreme  chronicity  erf  thb 
condition,  its  tendency  toward  healing  by  the  formation  of  fibrous 
tissue,  and  slight  tendency  toward  dissemination.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  apparent  reduced  virulence  of  thfe  organism  in  these 
cases.  Squire,  commenting  on  the  lack  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, writes  as  follows:  "Tuberculosis  when  it  attacks  lungs  already 
damaged  by  the  degeneration  of  old  age  may  add  but  little  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  individual  who  is  already  short  of  breath  and 
"wheezy.'  But  the  sputum  may  be  loaded  with  tubercle  bacilli 
and  a  great  source  of  danger  to  others."  He  takes  the  opposite 
view  from  Hart,  and  states,  as  his  c^inion,  that  the  tendency  is 
to  advance  and  not  to  cure,  and'  that  the  progress  though  slow  is 
continuous  and  progressive.  Potain  comments  on  the  lack  of 
fever,  and  emphasizes  the  frequent  combination  of  emphysema  with 
tuberculosis.  He,  likewise,  is  pessimistic  as  to  cure,  stating  "le 
tuberculeux  senile  ne  guSrit  jamais."  The  patient  is  always  in 
danger  of  some  grave  disaster;  the  least  complication  may  bring 
about  bis  death.  My  own  opinion  is  hardly  so  pessimistic  as 
those  given  above.  While  the  chances  of  a  real  cure  may  be 
regarded  as  nil,  and  while  the  disease  will  undoubtedly  cause  the 
patient's  death,  my  experience  has  been  that  this  condition,  under 
proper  treatment,  b  compatible  with  years  of  useful  and  comfwtable, 
though  aemi-invalid,  life. 

Diagnosis.  This  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter.  It  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  teU  when  the  patient  who  for  years  has  suffered  with 
chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  or  asthma,  may  develop  tuberculo- 
sb  in  addition  to  hb  other  troubles.  Fever  is  often  absent;  other 
symptoms,  such  as  cough,  sputum,  and  shortness  of  breath,  may  be 
lUready  present  and  well  accounted  for  by  the  existing  condition. 
Loss  of  weight,  weakness,  etc.,  are  common  in  old  age  as  well  as  in 
tuberculosis.  In  the  lungs  themselves  asthma  and  emphysema  often 
mask  areas  of  consolidation,  rales,  etc.  Stoll  caUs  attention  to  the 
value  of  d'E^ine's  sign,  intense  whbpered  voice  heard  on  ausculta- 
tion over  the  spines  of  lie  vertebrse  below  the  third  or  fourth  dorsal 
in  thb  class  of  cases.    He  believes  a  positive  d'Espine's  sign  to  be 
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almost  psthoKnomonic  of  tuberculosis  when  found  in  elderly 
persons.  The  experience  of  the  superintendents  ot  our  Massachu- 
setts sanatoria,  and  my  own  observations,  would  not  lead  us  to 
expect  an  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  in  a  process  sudi 
as  this,  nor  to  confirm  this  statement  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
d'Espine's  sign.  It  is  well  known  that  d'Espine's  sign,  when 
present  in  children,  b  of  distinct  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  enlarged 
bronchial  but  not  necessarily  tuberculous  glands.  In  adults  its 
presence  or  absence  is  of  little  significance.  The  various  tuberculin 
reactions  and  serum  tests  are  of  little  or  no  value  in  diagnosis. 
The  Roentgen-rays,  however,  may  be  of  great  help. 

Finally,  then,  as  our  chief  help  in  dtagnosb  there  remains  the 
sputum  examination.  This  should  be  done  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  in  every  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  or  similar  conditions  m 
elderly  persons.  In  no  other  way  can  it  be  definitely  determined 
when  a  person  suifering  from  an  innocuous  disease,  such  as  chronic 
bronchitis  with  asthma  and  emphysema,  may  become  a  persca 
most  dangerous  to  others  on  account  of  his  wholesale  distribution 
of  tubercle  bacilli. 

Treatment.  There  is  no  class  of  patients  more  in  need  of 
adequate  treatment  and  supervbion  both  for  their  own  sakes  and 
for  others  as  these  senile  consumptives.  There  b  also  no  class  moK 
neglected  in  this  respect.  The  menace  to  the  immediate  family 
and  to  the  public  which  thb  group  of  consumptives  offers  has  been 
frequently  commented  on  by  various  writers,  but  cannot  be  ^ven 
overemphasb.  As  Crespin  said  sixteen  years  ago,  the  process 
and  the  tubercle  bacilli  which  cause  it  may  be  benign  for  the  patient 
but  quite  the  reverse  for  others.  It  has  been  the  experience  of 
many  physicians  to  find  case  after  case  of  phthbb  occurring  in  one 
family  and  to  be  quite  miable  to  discover  the  original  source  of 
infection  until  often  by  accident  a  grandparent  or  some  other  older 
person  apparently  in  fairly  good  health,  except  for  a  slight  cough, 
a  found  to  be  expectorating  sputum  loaded  with  tubercle  bacilli. 
The  sound  advice  to  examine  the  children  in  any  family  in  which 
there  b  a  case  of  pulmonary  tubereulosb  might  well  be  enlarged  so 
as  to  include  all  elderly  persons  with  any  cough  whatsoever. 

As  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  patient  himself  b  concerned  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  strict  sanatorium  r^ime  is  rarely  wise 
or  necessary.  Squire  advises  a  warm,  dry  climate  and  small  doses 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  Nascher  is  of  the  opinion  that  sanatoriiun 
and  health  resort  treatment  b  rarely  required,  that  high  altitudes 
are  dangerous,  and  moist  atmospheres  are  bad.  Dr.  H.  D.  Chad- 
wick,  superintendent  of  the  Westfield  State  Sanatorium  in  Massa- 
chusetts, writes  as  follows  on  the  treatment  of  thb  class  of  consump- 
tives: "From  my  experience  with  these  patients  I  am  strongly  oi 
the  opinion  that  sanatorium  treatment  as  it  b  given  in  large  institu- 
tions during  the  winter  Is  not  the  best  thing  for  aged  people.    They 
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cannot  be  made  comfortable  during  the  cold  weather  in  open  wards. 
They  should  have  private  rooms  whenever  possible."  Dr.  Carl  C. 
MacCorison,  of  the  North  Reading  State  Sanatorium  in  Massachu- 
setts, comments  on  the  difRciilty  in  keeping  these  patients  warm. 
As  a  class  they  make  excellent  patients,  but  are  quite  unsuited  for 
the  open  construction  of  a  sanatorium  for  incipient  and  early  cases. 
In  otjier  words,  one  will  accomplish  more  in  these  cases  by  keeping 
the  patient  warm  and  comfortable  day  and  night  in  air  which  is 
fresh  and  pure,  but  not  necessarily  cold,  than  by  demanding  rigid 
adherence  to  a  strict  outdoor  regime. 

The  74  cases  I  have  studied  were  divided  as  follows  as  regards 
age:  60  to  &4  years,  48  cases;  65  to  69,  20  cases;  70  to  74,  4  cases; 
and  2  over  75  years,  one  82  and  one  88,  There  were  54  males  and 
20  females.  On  admission  the  stage  of  disease  was  as  follows: 
incipient,  2;  moderately  advanced,  24;  advanced,  40;  not  tubercu- 
lous, 8.  Of  62  patients  discharged  the  classification  was  as  follows: 
apparently  arrested,  8;  improved,  20;  progressive,  6;  died,  16; 
not  considered,  12.  The  sputum  was  positive  in  43  cases,  negative 
in  24,  and  not  obtained  or  examined  in  7.  Of  these  74  patients, 
28  gave  a  definite  family  history  of  tuberculosis  involving  53 
immediate  members  of  the  family;  38  gave  a  negative  history; 
and  in  8  instances  no  information  could  be  obtained.  Out  of  the 
74,  30  gave  a  definite  hbtory  of  influenza  and  only  2  a  history  of 
chronic  bronchitis  or  winter  cough.  Of  the  8  patients  who  after 
careful  study  were  considered  non-tuberculous,  3  were  cases  of 
asthma  and  5  arteriosclerosis.  In  only  a  few  of  those  patients  who 
had  tuberculosis  was  asthma  a  complication,  while  in  no  case  was 
empysema  mentioned  in  the  records,  I  fear  that  this  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  these  cases  were  not  recognized  until  the  tuberculous 
process  was  well  advanced  and  more  in  evidence  than  the  asthma 
or  emphysema.  There  are  at  present  in  our  midst  a  far  greater 
number  of  consumptives  among  elderly  persons  in  whom  the  evi- 
dences of  the  tuberculous  process  is  masked  by  asthma,  emphysema, 
and  chronic  bronchitis  than  my  figures,  74  out  of  6832  cases  or 
1 .08  per  cent,  would  indicate. 

Summary.  1.  Incidence.  Out  of  6832  consumptives  of  all  ages 
in  Massachusetts  State  Sanatorium  during  the  past  four  years, 
74  or  1.08  per  cent,  were  sixty  years  old  or  older.  These  figures 
probably  do  not  nearly  represent  the  actual  number  of  elderly 
consumptives  in  Massachusetts  today.  Barry's  figures,  2.29  per 
cent.,  are  far  nearer  the  truth.  Taking  2  per  cent,  as  a  conservative 
estimate  and  10,000  as  an  extremely  low  figure  to  represent  the  num- 
ber of  active  open  cases  of  consumption  in  Massachusetts,  would 
give  200  consumptives  of  this  class  at  present  in  this  State.  This 
number,  though  small  in  itself,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
groups  of  consumptives  that  we  have,  and  one  that  is  a  constant 
menace  to  the  lives  fA  those  around  them. 
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2.  Course.  The  course  of  tuberculosis  in  the  aged  is  a  chronic 
one,  with  intervals  of  comparatively  good  health.  There  is  marked 
tendency  to  fibrous  tissue  fonnation.  While  a  definite  cure  or 
permanent  arrest  never  occurs,  this  condition  is  compatible  in  many 
cases  with  years  of  fairly  comfortable  life. 

3.  Diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  of  senile  tuberculosis  is  often  very 
difficult.  Asthma,  emphysema,  and  chronic  bronchitis  may  so 
mask  the  tuberculous  process  in  the  lungs  as  to  render  its  detection 
very  hard.  Constitutional  symptoms  may  be  lacking.  Tuberculin 
tests  are  of  no  value.  Roentgen-ray  examination  is  often  of  great 
service.  Repeated  and  frequent  sputum  examinations  are  essential 
in  these  cases.  Such  examinations  should  be  made  at  frequent 
intervals  in  every  case  of  chronic  lung  trouble  in  elderly  persons. 

4.  Treaimeni.  This  is  largely  palliative  and  preventive.  Treat- 
ment in  a  sanatorium  where  a  strict  outdoor  regime  is  carried  on  is 
rarely  necessary  or  advisable  for  these  patients.  A  warm,  diy 
climate  is  best.  Small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  sometimes 
beneficial.    The  utmost  care  of  the  sputum  must  be  exercised. 
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GENERALIZED   TELANGIECTASU  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH 

STPHUJS,   WITH   THE   PATHOLOGICAL  FICTUBE   OF 

FEBIPHEBAL  7ASCULAB  SCLEBOSIS. 

Bt  John  H.  Stokes,  A.B.,  M.D., 

(From 

The  case  of  generalized  telangiectasia  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  present  study,  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  John  Tanner 
Holmes,  formerly  instructor  in  dermatology  and  syphilologj'  in  this 
department.  It  is  through  his  courtesy  in  transferring  the  patient 
to  the  care  of  the  University  Hospital  at  the  close  of  his  connection 
with  this  clinic  that  the  author  is  enabled  to  present  the  following 
report: 

Generalized  telangiectasia  of  the  cutaneous  bloodvessels  is  well 
recognized  as  one  of  the  rarest  of  dermatolofpcal  conditions.  Joseph,' 
in  Mracek's  Handhuck  (1904),  mentions  9  reported  cases.  Sub- 
sequent studies,  among  which  should  be  mentioned  those  of  Mosny 
and  Malloizel,"  Ehrman,"  '*  Lanceplaine,"  Colcott  Fox,*"  Traw- 
inski,**  Feamsides,'*  Frick,**  and  others  have,  however,  more  than 
trebled  this  number.  The  case  of  angioma  serpiginosum  described 
by  Wise"  bears  certain  resemblances  to  the  author's  case,  and  will 
be  discussed  later.  The  recognition  of  the  condition  as  a  morbid 
entity  is  not  as  yet  complete,  and  while  many  of  the  reports  accord 
in  essential  particulars  the  etiology  is  as  yet  obscure.  In  the 
absence  of  satisfactory  conceptions  on  this  point,  classifications  of 
a  descriptive  pr  morphological  type  cannot  escape  an  element  of 
vagueness  and  uncertainty.  In  the  hope  of  placing  the  case  under 
discussion  in  as  definite  a  relation  as  possible  to  those  presented  by 
other  investigators,  critical  analysis  of  the  literature  is  deferred  until 
the  findings  in  the  present  case  are  detailed. 

The  patient  is  a  widow,  aged  thrity-four  years,  clerk  by  occupa- 
tion, who  came  under  observation  complaining  of  spreading  redness 
on  tbe  arms,  legs,  and  body  of  five  years'  duration. 

History.  Family  History.  In  direct  and  collateral  lines  of 
descent  this  is  negative.  Special  inquiry  into  evidences  of  heredi- 
tary syphilis,  hemophilia,  familial  tendency  to  epistaxis,  vicarious 
menstruation,  evidences  of  cardiovascular  degeneration,  such  as 
apoplexy,  cardiac  weakness,  etc.,  and  nevus  formation  failed  to 
reveal  anything  of  interest, 

Pertonal  History.  Patient  was  of  normal  birth.  Good  health  as" 
a  child,  with  good  recoveries  from  ordinary  children's  diseases.  At 
nine  years  of  age  she  began  to  suffer  from  nose-bleeding.  The 
attacks  averaged  one  a  week  and  showed  a  certain  periodicity.  The 
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hemorrhage  was  severe,  the  blood  "gushing  from  the  nose  and  spat- 
tering those  about  who  tried  to  help."  The  patient  states  that  it 
could  only  be  controlled  by  putting  her  feet  in  hot  water  and  tying 
cords  tightly  about  her  arms  and  legs.  This  recurrent  epistaxis 
ceased  abruptly  witJi  the  patient's  first  menstruation  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  and  she  cannot  recall  a  single  attack  since.  Men- 
struation is  normal  in  amount;  flow  three  days;  regular;  no  pain. 
A  small  telangiectatic  nevus  below  the  right  eye  has  been  present 
and  undergone  no  change  since  she  can  remember. 

Patient  married  at  twenty-one  years;  has  two  living  healthy 
children,  both  normal  births;  no  miscarriages;  no  deaths.  So 
far  as  she  knows  her  husband  was  healthy  up  to  final  Illness  (aged 
thirty-two  years  at  death). 

Husband  was  examined  as  an  out-patient  in  the  neurological 
clinic  of  the  University  Hospital  some  time  before  his  death,  with 
the  following  history  and  findings  (appended  from  the  records 
through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Camp):  Complaint,  stomach 
trouble  with  pain  and  attacks  of  vomiting,  frontal  headache,  metn- 
ory  defect,  irritability,  and  fatigue.  Examination  showed  unequal 
pupils,  slow  reaction  to  light,  pupils  dilate  again;  no  choked  disk; 
no  sensory  changes;  deep  reflexes  normal.  The  husband  was  later 
operated  upon,  acconling  to  the  patient's  statement,  at  another 
hospital,  a  gastro-enterostomy  being  done,  with  fatal  termination. 
No  pathological  change  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  abdo- 
men. No  Wassermann  reaction  on  either  blood  or  spinal  fluid  was 
obtained  in  the  University  Hospital,  but  the  presumptive  diagnosis 
with  the  above  findings  is  tabetic  gastric  crises. 

The  patient  denies  extramarital  exposure,  and  has  never,  so  far 
as  she  knows,  presented  evidences  of  active  syphilis,  although  she 
was  much  troubled  by  "canker  sores"  five  or  six  years  ago.  She 
has  never  been  nervous  and  always  of  a  matter-of-fact,  placid,  almost 
phlegmatic  temperament.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  to  sug- 
gest either  hyper-  or  hypoth.vroidism,  although  special  inquin'  was 
made.  No  rheumatism,  no  urinary  disturbances,  no  hemorrhoids 
or  rectal  bleeding.  Three  years  ago  (two  years  after  onset  of 
present  trouble)  she  had  an  attack  of  mumps,  which  was  said  to  have 
affected  the  ovaries,  but  made  a  good  recovery.  Never  uses  alcoholic 
liquors,  has  no  dietary  idiosyncrasies  and  no  digestive  disturbances. 
Nothing  notable  about  occupation  or  habits  except  that  she  has 
been  much  on  her  feet.  She  is  very  conptipated.  Patient  has 
never  shown  an.\'  special  \'asomotor  instability,  such  as  a  tendencj' 
to  blush. 

Present  Trouble.  Began  five  j'ears  ago,  three  years  before  her 
husband's  death.  Dorsum  of  both  feet  first  involved,  two  or  three 
small  pink  spots  becoming  confluent,  and  a  diffuse  redness  spread- 
ing up  the  leg.  Wrists  involved  at  about  the  same  time,  the  con- 
dition spreading  upward  on  both  arms  and  legs,  and  invoKing  the 
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trunk  last.  At  no  time  have  there  been  any  signs  of  the  trouble 
upon  the  face  or  the  palms  of  the  hands.  While  the  telangiectases 
were  spreading  the  patient  gained  fifteen  pounds  in  weight,  and 
from  a  rather  well-nourished  woman  has  become  somewhat  obese. 
For  the  last  four  years  the  patient  has  suffered  much  from  head- 
aches and  a  sense  of  fulness,  and  from  a  "dra^'n  feeling"  in  the  head 
and  eyes.  Dizzy  at  times  for  the  last  four  years,  but  for  the  last 
two  has  been  much  worse,  and  patient  has  noticed  it  while  walking. 
Has  had  to  use  aspirin  for  the  relief  of  the  headache  during  the 
past  year.  Skin  itches  slightly,  and  there  is  some  scaling.  Troubled 
with  chilly  feelings,  less  marked  at  the  present  time.  Vascular 
condition  seems  about  stationary  for  the  past  few  months.  Patient 
complains  that  she  cannot  perspire.  Hands  and  feet  never  swell, 
are  always  warm,  and  she  is  not  short  of  breath  on  ordinary  exertion. 
She  has  noliced  that  the  redness  is  more  marked  when  the  parts 
are  dependent,  and  that  when  she  rises  in  the  morning  the  affected 
skin  is  almost  white. 

General  Pkyfical  Examination  of  Patieni.  A  decidedly  fleshy 
woman,  well  developed,  in  early  middle  life.  Pupils  somewhat 
sluggish  to  light,  accommodation  normal.  No  eye  signs  of  exoph- 
thalmic goitre.  Vbual  fields  normal.  Flush  over  the  face.  Thorax 
hyperresonant;  breath  sounds  markedly  accentuated  in  left  upper 
portion.  Heart  markedly  enlarged;  impulse  heaving;  apex  in 
fifth  intercostal  space,  anterior  axillary  line.  Tic-tac  rhythm;  no 
murmurs.  Abdomen  negative.  Pelvis:  some  suffusion  of  mucosa 
of  portio  and  vagina,  otherwise  negative.  Puhe  nonnal;  radial 
artery  negative. 

Dermalolopcal  Examination.  Face  slightly  suffused  over  the 
Hush  area;  slight  capillary  dilatation.  A  pin-head  papular  nevus 
forms  the  centre  of  a  small  spider  angioma  below  the  outer  canthus 
of  the  right  eye.  Scalp,  marked  seborrheic  dermatitis;  no  telang- 
ictases;  no  atrophy;  hair  fairly  abundant.  Port-wine  nevus  "at 
the  nape  of  the  neck  not  conspicuous.  Skin,  except  for  a  few  pig- 
mented nevi  and  the  telangiectatic  lesions  to  be  described,  presents 
no  notable  abnormality. 

Special  Lesions,  llie  telangiectasia  of  which  the  patient  com- 
plains is  generalized  over  the  larger  part  of  the  body,  but  with 
marked  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  involvement  The  scalp, 
neck  and  shoulders  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  thicker  portions 
of  the  soles  seem  to  be  the  only  entirely  free  areas.  The  backs  of 
hands  and  the  face  and  the  flexor  surfaces  of  the  arms  are  relatively 
free.  In  the  main  the  process  is  diffuse,  but  macular  involvement  of 
some  of  the  comparatively  nonnal  skin  is  present,  and  deeper  red 
patches  are  in  places  superposed  upon  areas  of  moderate  telangiec- 
tasia, as,  for  example,  over  the  buttocks.  In  general  the  configura- 
tion of  the  dilated  venules  is  arborescent,  stellate,  or  lace-like. 
The  degree  of  dilatation  varies  greatly.  On  the  legs  below  the  knees, 
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delicately  beautiful  telangiectatic  figures  of  the  arborescent  type 
are  visible  with  the  naked  eye.  Elsewhere,  naked-eye  examination 
gives  only  impressions  varying  from  that  of  an  exaggerated  cuiu 
TnarmoreUa  to  the  appearance  of  a  reddish  or  livid  mottling  or  an 
extensive  blotching  suggestive  of  hypostasis  or  suggillation,  in 
which  the  telangiectasia  is  onlv  visible  with  the  aid  of  a  lens.  Four 
types  of  lesions  are  distinguished  on  close  examination.  The  first 
is  the  diffuse  or  mottled,  dark-red  to  purplish  flush  over  extensive 
areas,  such  as  the  entire  extensor  surfaces  of  both  arms  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  wrists.  All  the  larger  sites  presentiog  this  tj-pe  of 
involvement,  including  the  buttocks  and  lower  abdomen  and  the 
thighs  above  the  knees,  exhibit  the  arborescent  configuration 
imperfectly,  which  leads  to  various  degrees  of  mottling.  Beiov 
the  knees  the  telangiectasia  takes  the  second  form,  approachinf 
the  type  of  the  nevus  araneus,  with  confluence  of  the  individual 
capillary  and  stellate  groups  to  form  a  continuous  trscery.  llie 
third  type  of  lesion  is  the  macule,  which  is  usually  seen  on  compar- 
atively free  areas,  but  which  is  occasionally  superimposed  upon  the 
diffuse  lesion.  The  macules  are  oval  or  irregular  in  outline,  do  not 
exceed  a  centimeter  in  diameter,  and  show  only  a  diffuse  redness 
to  the  naked  eye,  without  any  suggestion  of  special  structure. 
They  are  not  elevated  or  depressed,  have  no  sharp  border,  no 
involuting  or  atrophic  centre.  The  fourth  type  of  lesion  is  found 
only  over  the  shoulders  from  the  deltoid  region  to  the  middle  of  the 
upper  arm,  and  consbts  of  pin-point  purplish  or  reddish  angioma- 
tous puncta  which,  under  the  lens,  look  like  glomerular  tufts  or 
minute  senile  angiomata.  They  are  scattered  about  uregulariy 
over  the  surface  mentioned  and  exhibit  no  definite  configuration. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  types  of  vascular  lesions  there  is  a 
single,  oval,  annular  patch  of  brownish  hyperpigmentation,  about 
12  mm.  in  diameter,  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  and  about  2 
inches  below  the  umbilicus.  This  shows  neither  induration  nor 
atrophy.  No  other  lesion  of  this  type  could  be  found  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  body.  All  the  involved  parts  of  the  skin,  but  espe- 
cially the  extremities,  showed  a  slight  furfuraceous  scale.  In  a 
single  small  patch  below  the  outer  condyle  of  the  right  humerus  the 
scale  was  thicker  and  more  adherent,  and  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
atrophy.  This  patch  later  disappeared  and  the  skin  resumed  the 
appearance  of  the  telangiectatic  surroundings. 

There  were  no  suggestions  of  annular  or  g\Tate  configuration,  of 
white  spots,  of  central  involution,  of  induration  or  nodule  fonna- 
tion  of  edema,  purpuric  hemorrhage,  atrophy,  or  follicular  changes 
associated  with  the  telangiectasia. 

Inspection  of  the  lesions,  region  by  region,  reveals  the  following 
additional  points  of  interest.  Even  in  apparently  normal  regions, 
close  inspection  discloses  an  involvement  of  the  deeper  vessels,  and 
occasional  tortuous  venules  and  loops  can  be  made  out.    The  s}in- 
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metty  of  the  diffuse  tvpe  of  iovolvement  Li  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
asymmetry  of  the  macular  type.  Of  the  latter  lesion,  five  patches 
occur  below  the  left  scapula  and  an  equal  number  low  on  the  right 
buttock.  There  are  four  typical  macules  on  the  left  side  of  the 
abdomen  and  one  over  the  inner  condyle  of  the  left  humerus  which 
are  without  fellows  on  the  right  side.  The  region  of  the  mammary 
glands  is  almost  the  sole  site  of  thoracic  involvement  anteriorly. 
ITie  arborescence  is  radiating,  with  the  nipple  as  a  centre,  and 
there  is  marked  accentuation  in  and  immediately  around  the 
areola.  Another  striking  feature  b  the  marked  accentuation  of  the 
process  in  scars.  The  vaccination  scar  is  the  site  of  a  vivid  telangiec- 
tasia, and  the  stria  albicantes  are  made  conspicuous  in  the  same 
way.  Two  symmetrical  patches  of  lichenification  and  hyperpig- 
mentation  on  the  adjoining  surfaces  of  the  thighs,  due  to  chafing, 
are  free  from  involvement,  the  ectasia  being  sharply  limited  at 
their  borders.  Along  the  anterior  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  thighs 
are  typical  deep,  spider-web  varicosities  of  the  larger  superficial 
veins  forming  a  radiating,  dusky  purple  network  beneath  the  red 
mottling  and  tracery  of  the  minute  capillaries.  This  is  presumably 
simply  a  phase  of  a  general  accentuation  of  the  process  in  the  more 
dependent  portions  of  the  body,  which  is  easily  apparent.  The  deep 
veins  of  the  legs,  however,  show  no  external  signs  of  involvement. 

Mvcmia  MembTanes.    Negative  to  ordinary  inspection. 

Glandular  System.  Left  epitrochlear  palpable;  one  large  gland 
in  left  inguinal  group.    Otherwise  negative. 

Osseous  System.  No  nodes  on  long  bones,  no  tenderness,  no  bone 
changes  suggestive  of  lues  hereditaria. 

S-pecial  Reactions  on  the  Part  of  the  Skin  Lesions.  Pressure.  In 
practically  all  parts  of  the  body,  siifflciently  heaw  pressure  caused 
ft  momentary  disappearance  of  the  erythema.  The  length  of  time 
that  the  area  pressed  upon  remained  blanched  was  greatest  where 
the  ectasia  was  moderate.  Under  glass  pressure  the  red  area  first 
became  yellow  and  then  pale.  In  the  most  intensely  affected  parts 
all  the  pressure  that  could  be  brought  to  bear,  scarcely  sufficed  to 
blanch  the  skin  completely.  Hapid  stroking  in  even  markedly 
involved  regions,  such  as  the  arms,  was  fully  as  effective.  Posture 
had  a  very  marked  effect.  The  backs  of  the  hands,  ordinarily  little 
affected,  showed  marked  arborescent  reddening  when  the  arm  hung 
at  the  side  for  some  time,  and  the  hand  and  forearm  well  above  the 
wrist  could  be  blanched  by  elevation  above  the  head.  The  legs 
paled  distinctly  on  elevation.  Interference  with  venov^  return  accen- 
tuated the  dilatation.  Cold  in  the  form  of  the  ice-b^  caused  slight 
blanching,  persisting  after  the  removal  of  the  bag  itself  for  quite  an 
appreciable  interval,  after  which  erythema  seemed  to  develop,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  original  arborescences,  fonning  a  distinctly 
brighter  fiush.  Heal  was  followed  almost  at  once  by  an  excessive 
reaction  in  the  form  of  blotchy  erythema,  as  compared  with  a 
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normal  arm  used  as  control,  TemperatuTe  to  touch:  As  a  rule  the 
skin  was  warm  but  not  excessively  so.  The  extremities  were  seldom 
cold  even  in  a  cold  room,  and  not  distinctly  cyanotic.  There  was 
none  of  the  bluenesa  of  vasomotor  asthenia.  Hemorrhage:  As 
ascertained  in  the  biopsies,  it  was  no  more  profuse  than  from  a 
normal  skin,  even  without  the  use  o(  adrenalin  in  the  anesthetic. 
Emotion  was  entirely  without  effect. 

Clinical  Laboratory  Findings.  Urine.  Three  examinations, 
including  a  luorniug  and  evening  specimen  and  one  after  diuresb 
{copious  water),  were  negative  for  albumin,  glucose,  acetone,  indi- 
can,  bile,  casts,  blood,  pus,  crystalline  sediment,  and  specific 
gravity. 

Blood.  Two  coimts,  taken  a  week  apart,  gave  the  following 
results:  (1)  Reds,  5,580,000;  whites,  7500;  hemoglobin  (Miescher), 
88  per  cent;  (2)  reds,  5,440,000;  whites,  7250;  hemoglobin  (Mei- 
scher),  87  per  cent. 

Differential  count:  polymorphonuclears,  Gl  per  cent.;  small 
lymphocytes,  27  per  cent.;  large  lymphocj-tes,  8  per  cent;  transi- 
tionals,  2  per  cent.;  eosinophiles,  2  per  cent,;  mast  cells,  none 
seen  in  200  cells. 

Coagulation  Time.  Two  careful  observations  were  made,  two 
weeks  apart,  the  first  result  being  four  minutes  forty-five  seconds, 
and  the  second  four  minutes;  both  results  thus  well  within  normal 
limits. 

Blood-pressure.  Four  observations  were  taken,  one  week  apart, 
using  the  Mercer  and  Faught  mercury  column  instruments.  Sj's- 
tolic  pressure  varied  between  the  limits  of  113  mm.  and  128  mm.; 
diastolic  between  90  mm.  and  118  mm. 

Wa^sservmnn  Reaction.  This  could  only  be  taken  on  the  blood, 
the  patient  refusing  a  lumbar  puncture.  The  reaction  was  positii'e 
once  and  negative  once. 

Urea  Content  of  the  Blood.  This  was  determined  through  tJie 
courtesy  of  the  medical  service,  and  was  found  to  be  0.32  gm. 
per  liter.  From  the  standpoint  of  nitrogen  elimination,  then,  the 
renal  function  is  apparently  normal. 

Stool  examination  was  entirely  negative. 

Special  iNVESTiGATioNf.  Believing  that  the  value  of  this  case 
as  an  etiological  study  of  an  obscure  dermatosis  would  be  g reatl,v 
enhanced  by  expert  judgment  on  certain  special  pha.ses,  the  generous 
cooperation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  ophthalmological,  otological,  medical, 
neurological,  and  roentgenological  departments  of  the  Univetsitv 
Hospital  was  enlisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  special  reports 
which  follow. 

The  examinations  were  planned  to  throw  light  on  the  following 
features  of  the  case:  (1)  The  condition  of  the  cardiovascular  sys- 
tem as  a  whole.  (2)  The  condition  of  the  nervous  svstem  with 
reference  to  any  known  organic  or  functional  lesion  that  might 
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bear  on  a  possible  vasomotor  oriftin  for  the  dermatosis.  (3)  The 
question  of  the  existence  of  syphilis  in  this  patient  and  its  role,  if 
any,  in  the  picture  of  cutaneous  vascular  pathologj'  which  she 
presents.  Incidentally  the  otolaryngological  examination  cleared 
up  the  question  as  to  telangiectases  on  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  upper  respiratory  tract,  a  point  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the 
history  of  epistaxis  in  childhood  and  the  known  association  of  this 
condition  with  Osier's  syndrome. 

Otolaryngotogical  Exaviination.  This  examination  was  performed 
by  Professor  R,  Bishop  Canfield,  whose  report  is  appended: 

"The  examinatioD  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
throat  reveal3  nothiDg  abnormal,  although  when  my  attention  was 
called  to  her  condition  by  Dr.  Stokes,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that 
I  could  detect  a  general  suffusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose.  This  was  not  marked  enough,  however,  to  consider  abnormal. 
The  ears  show  a  marked  decrease  in  bone  conduction,  although 
the  high  limits  are  normal.  The  fact  that  she  retains  good  hearing 
in  both  ears  makes  this  decrease  in  bone  conduction  typically  luetic." 

The  examination  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  was  performed  by 
Professor  Walter  R.  Parker,  who  in  addition  to  finding  the  fields 
normal  reports  the  following : 

"  Ophthalmoscopic  Examination.  O.  D.;  media  clear.  The  head 
of  the  nerve  is  markedly  congested,  edges  obscured;  small  central 
physiological  cup;  the  lamina  cribrosa  are  not  seen.  The  head  of 
the  disk  is  elevated  one  to  two  diopters,  but  is  not  edematous.  The 
veins  are  slightly  engorged  and  tortuous;  some  arteriovenous  com- 
pression; marked  tortuosity  of  the  smaller  arteries.  The  retina 
is  slightly  edematous  with  marked  striations,  most  marked  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  disk;  details  of  retina  blurred.  The  foveal  reflex  is 
present.     No  marked  choroidal  changes. 

"O.  S.;  the  media  are  clear.  The  head  of  the  nerve  is  markedly 
congested,  edges  obscured  except  down  and  out,  all  of  which  area  is 
blurred.  The  head  of  the  nerve  is  elevated  from  one  to  two  diopters. 
Marked  arteriovenous  compression;  distal  dilatation.  The  veins 
are  engorged  and  tortuous.    The  foveal  reflex  is  present. 

"Diagnosis.  O.  U.:  active  neuroretinitis  with  advanced  arterio- 
sclerotic changes." 

The  Neurological  Exaviination.  This  proved  still  further  the 
results  of  the  two  preceding  examinations  relative  to  the  existence 
of  syphilitic  involvement  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Professor 
Carl  D.  Camp's  report  is  as  follows: 

"Examined  October  25,  1914.  Sluggish  pupillary  reaction  to 
light;  absent  knee-jerks  and  sensory  changes  strongly  suggest  the 
diagnosis  of  incomplete  tabes  dorsalis.  The  telangiectatic  areas 
do  not  appear  to  have  a  metameric  distribution,  nor  have  they  any 
definite  relation  to  the  distribution  of  peripheral  nerves." 

More   specifically   enumerated,    the   sensory   changes   included 
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loss  of  Achilles  tenderness  and  marked  increase  in  the  distances 
at  which  the  patient  could  distinguish  compass  points.  Graves' 
sign  and  conjunctival  anesthesia  were  present.  There  was  no  loss 
of  sensibility  to  touch,  pin-point  or  pin-head,  and  she  differentiated 
heat  and  cold  promptly  over  the  entire  body. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  which  had 
been  foreshadowed  by  physical  examination,  and  the  condition  of 
the  aorta,  and  to  determine  whether  any  mediastinal  tumor  existed, 
whose  pressure  upon  the  sympathetic  ganglionic  chain  might  be 
a  factor  in  the  production  of  a  vasomotor  palsy.  Professor  J.  G. 
Van  Zuwaluwenburg  fluoroscoped  the  thorax  and  prepared  an 
orthodiagraph.    His  report  follows: 

"Fluoroscopic.  The  heart  is  evidently  enlarged,  particulaHy 
the  left  ventricle,  reaching  to  the  left  thoracic  wall. 

"Dimensions:  Mr,  25;  ml,  97;  long,  more  than  142;  transverse 
91;    area,  undetermined. 

"The  shadow  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  exceedingly  dense,  more 
80  than  should  be  expected.  This  is  particularly  notable  along  the 
right  mai^n,  about  two  inches  above  the  right  auricle.  It  is 
probably  due  to  calcification  of  the  aorta." 

The  findings  of  the  physical  and  fluoroscopic  examinations  were 
confirmed  as  regards  the  heart  by  an  electrocardiographic  tracing 
taken  by  V)t.  ¥.  N.  Wilson  through  the  courtesy  of  Professor 
Hewlett.    No  other  special  finding  was  noted. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  a  record  of  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  arm,  as  determined  by  the  plethi.'smograph, 
would  contribute  anj-thing  of  interest  to  an  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  patient's  circulation.  Professor  A.  W.  Hewlett 
undertook  such  a  studj'.    His  conclusions  are  quoted  as  follows: 

"The  records  from  the  arm  show  a  rate  of  blood-flow  in  the  arm 
of  between  2  c,c.  and  2.5  c.c.  per  100  c.c.  arm  volume;  the  primar}' 
pulse  wave  puts  in  about  0.5  c.c.  of  blood.  Both  of  these  are  about 
the  lower  limits  of  normal.  Tracings  are  characterized  also  by  a 
rather  unusual  degree  of  reflection  of  the  primary  pulse  wave. 

"It  is  hardly  possible  with  our  present  knowledge  to  interpret 
these  findings  satisfactorily,  but  they  might  be  due  to  a  rather 
marked  constriction  of  the  arterioles  in  the  arm,  without  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  larger  arteries." 

Professor  Hewlett's  opinion,  based  on  functional  investigation, 
is  a  remarkable  conflnnation  of  the  clinical  findings  as  above 
enumerated  and  of  the  direct  pathological  study  of  the  lesion 
itself  as  detailed  below. 

Examination  of  the  Patient's  Children.  The  patient's 
children,  both  girls,  aged  ten  and  twelve  years,  were  examined  for 
stigmata  of  inherited  s\'phitis  and  for  signs  of  vascular  ectasia. 
Neither  showed  essential  stigmata  of  the  former  disease.  The  okkr 
girl  presented  very  definite  saber  tibiee  with  other  suggestions  of 
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abnormal  ossification,  such  as  ulnar  deviation  of  the  middle  fingers, 
some  saddling  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  a  high,  narrow  pala- 
tine arch.  There  were  no  telangiectases.  The  younger  girl  had 
a  prominent  forehead  with  a  suggestion  of  bosses,  marked  ulnar 
deviation  of  the  middle  fingers,  very  striking  scaphoid  scapulee,  and 
some  epiphyseal  enlargement,  especially  of  the  distal  ends  of  the 
femora.  Both  had  a  negative  Wassermann.  The  findings  could 
not  be  rated  as  more  than  suggestive;  certainly  not  diagnostic. 
The  bone  conduction  test  for  specific  auditory  nerve  involvement, 
conducted  by  Professor  Canfield,  showed  a  marked  decrease  in 
bone  conduction,  with  practically  normal  hearing  in  both  children. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  younger  girl  presented  a  telangiec- 
tatic lesion  of  the  nevus  araneus  type,  about  1  cm,  square,  over  the 
left  scapula,  about  which  no  history  could  be  obtained. 

HiSTOPATHOLOQiCAL  Studt.  With  the  consent  of  the  patient  a 
biopsy  was  performed,  two  pieces  of  affected  skin  being  excised. 
The  first  consbted  of  a  typical  macular  lesion  below  the  left  scapula. 
The  second  was  taken  from  a  region  of  typical  diffuse  arborescent 
telangiectasia  about  three  inches  below  the  right  knee  on  the  internal 
surface.  The  macular  lesion  was  fixed  in  absolute  alcohol  and  later 
transferred  to  5  per  cent,  formalin.  The  piece  from  the  diffuse  area 
was  fixed  in  5  per  cent,  formalin  alone.  The  material  was  embedded 
in  paraffin  and  the  sections  cut  at  10  microns.  The  stains  employed 
were  Unna's  polychrome  methylene-blue,  polychrome-eosin,  poly- 
chrome-acid orcein,  polychrome-neutral  orcein,  Van  Gieson,  carbol- 
methyl^reen  pyronin  (Unna-Pappenheim),  and  hematoxylineosin. 
The  only  essential  difference  observable  between  the  two  pieces 
of  material  was  a  more  marked  dilatation  of  certain  of  the  vessels 
in  the  specimen  from  below  the  knee.  The  pathological  changes 
were  as  follows: 

Epidermw.  On  the  whole  the  changes  are  not  marked.  Slight 
atrophic  thinning  was  apparent  with  moderate  hyperkeratosis. 
Occasional  intracellular  edema  was  noted,  affecting  especially  the 
basal  layer  and  the  deeper  portions  of  the  rete  Malplghii.  Occa- 
sional polymorphonuclear  and  round  cells  had  invaded  the  epi- 
dermis, the  latter  being  the  more  numerous. 

Corium.  The  vascular  supply  of  the  corium  and  hypoderm  was 
the  seat  of  the  significant  pathological  changes.  The  capillary  loops 
in  the  papillae  were  markedly  dilated,  much  as  is  seen  in  a  psoriasis. 
The  subpapillary  vessels  presented  a  variety  of  changes  representing 
phases  of  the  essential  process  of  obliterative  endarteritis  and 
periarteritis  of  certain  vessels  with  compensatory  dilatation  of 
others.  In  conjunction  with  these  changes,  varying  degress  of 
of  perivascular  round-cell  infiltration  have  occurred.  Topically 
enumerated,  examples  of  the  following  changes  were  easily  found 
in  all  the  sections  examined: 

Simple  endothelial  swelling  in  normal  or  dilated  capillaries; 
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endothelial  proliferation,  all  degrees  to  total  obliterative  endarter- 
itis; perivascular  thickening,  affecting  media  and  adventttia  ot 
the  larger  arterioles,  with  normal  endothelium;  periarteritis  with 
obliterative  endarteritis;  simple  ectasia  (compensatory?)  in  other- 
wise normal  vessels;  ectasia  with  endothelial  swelling  and  various 
degrees  of  proliferation;  ectasia  with  normal  endothelium  and 
perivascular  thickening. 

New  formation  of  capillaries  was  well  marked,  and  there  were 
numerous  examples  of  the  formation  of  capillary  tufts  from  the 
lengthening  and  doubling  of  single  vessels  upon  themselves.  These 
tufts  lay  with  their  long  axes  in  the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  the 
connective  tissue.  The  cellular  infiltrate  appeared  with  the  earliest 
signs  of  endothelial  swelling,  and  was  associated  in  varying  degree 
with  all  stages  of  the  endarteritis  and  periarteritis.  The  infiltrating 
cells  were  uniformly  mononuclear  lymphocj-tes,  often  arranged  in 
arcs  and  concentric  rings  around  the  affected  vessels.  In  no  case 
was  the  infiltrate  massive  in  character.  There  were  no  hemorrhages, 
no  pigment  deposits,  no  perivascular  edema,  or  other  evidence  of 
acute  injury  to  the  vessel  walls.  Typical  fibroblastic  proliferation 
was  evident  around  some  of  the  small  vessels,  but  nothing  m  the 
lea.st  suggestive  of  a  neoplastic  change  could  be  discovered.  There 
was  a  marked  general  increase  in  mast  cells  throughout  the  cerium, 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  deeper  layers  and  about  the  larger 
capillaries.    The  collagen  and  elastin  were  not  noticeably  involved. 

Hypoderm.  A  marked  sclerosis  of  the  larger  arterioles  was  »[>- 
parent,  affecting  the  media  and  adventitia  rather  than  the  intima. 
Many  of  the  vessels  had  walls  at  least  as  thick  as  their  lumina.  In 
them  the  endothelial  involvement  was  evidently  less  intense,  con- 
centric rings  of  large  pale-staining  nuclei  in  the  outer  coats  showing 
the  process  to  be  essentiallj'  periarteritic. 

The  series  of  figures  presented  with  this  study  are  drawn  from 
actual  fields,  and  depict  stages  in  the  endarteritis  and  periarteritis 
associated  with  various  degrees  of  round-cell  infiltration.  In  Fig. 
1,  endothelial  swelling,  the  earliest  stage  of  the  process  is  practic- 
ally the  only  change.  Fig.  2  shows  a  perivascular  round-cell  infil- 
tration well  established,  endothelial  swelling  in  the  dilated  capillary 
which  is  cut  in  cross-section,  and  swelling  of  some  of  the  endothelial 
cells  in  one  of  the  capillaries  cut  in  longitudinal  section,  with  lack 
of  involvement  in  the  main  stem.  One  of  the  branches  of  the  main 
trunk  forms  a  capillary  tuft  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  field. 
Fig.  3  illustrates  the  beginning  encroachment  o/  the  proliferating 
endothelium  upon  the  lumen  and  the  decided  increase  in  connertiw 
tissue  about  even  very  small  vessels.  In  Fig.  4  the  endarteritis  is 
well  advanced,  the  perivascular  infiltrate  less  conspicuous.  Fig-  o 
is  typical  of  the  stage  of  practically  complete  obliteration.  Longi- 
tudinal and  cross-sections  of  vessels  were  found,  which  would  not 
have  been  out  of  place  in  a  sj-philitic  primary  lesion.     Fig.  6  is 
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Fig.  1. — Capillftry  of  the  Hub-papillary  rete,  showing  eDdothelial 
lew  perivoaculHT  round  cells.     Moat  cells  a      ~ 
methylene  blue  (Unna),  Leiti  y'      "  ' 
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Fia.  3. — Perivnscular  Gbroais,  endothelial  proliferatioii,  in  a  smsll  vessel  o[  tbe 
■ub-pHpillary  rete.  Round  cell  collection  to  the  left.  Orcein-polychrome  metb^leae 
Mue  (Unna),  Leiti  i';  oil-immBrsion  objective. 
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FlQ.  6. — Sclerotic  changes  in  the  vesBcIa  of  the  hypoderm.  canGucd  to  llie  media 
and  adventitia,  endothelium  practi roily  normal. 
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drawn  from  the  subcutaneous  fat  of  the  specimeD  from  the  le^. 
The  same  condition  was  present  in  the  excised  macule. 

Summary  of  the  Case.  The  salient  points  in  the  forgoing  pre- 
sentation of  my  case  of  generalized  telangiectasia  may  be  sum- 
marized as  fallows: 

1.  A  history  devoid  of  hereditarj-  or  congenital  elements  bearing 
on  present  trouble. 

2.  Prior  to  marriage  nothing  of  interest  except  epistaxls  in  child- 
hood, ending  with  the  establishment  of  menstruation. 

3.  Syphilis  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  patient's  husband  (gastric 
crises). 

4.  The  appearance  in  the  wife  eight  years  after  marriage  of 
seemingly  idiopathic  telangiectatic  lesions  in  the  skin,  generali^ng 
slowly  through  a  period  of  five  years.  Lesions  macular,  punctate, 
and  diffuse,  the  two  latter  symmetrical,  the  former  asymmetric^ 
in  distribution.  No  other  distinctive  configuration,  no  symptoms, 
no  notable  secondary  changes  in  the  skin,  such  as  hemorrhage, 
pigmentation,  or  atrophy.    No  involvement  of  mucous  membranes. 

5.  The  absence  on  examination  of  any  demonstrable  abnormality 
in  the  blood. 

6.  The  absence  on  examination  of  any  abnormality  in  the  renal 
excretory  mechanism. 

7.  The  absence  of  any  directly  toxic  influence  known  to  have  a 
degenerative  effect  on  the  cardiovascular  system,  such  as  alcohol, 
jaundice,  lead. 

8.  The  absence  of  evidence  of  vasomotor  asthenia,  of  involve- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  other  than  that  a-ssociated  with  tabes 
dorsalis  or  of  involvement  of  the  sympathetic  system.  Nothing  to 
connect  the  distribution  of  the  vascular  phenomena  with  that  of 
peripheral  nerves. 

9.  The  absence  of  any  demonstrable  abnormality  of  intemil 
secretion — hyper-  or  hj-pothyroidism,  pituitarism,  ovarian  or  adrenal 
changes. 

10.  The  presence  of  active  sj'philis  in  the  patient  in  the  form  of 
involvement  of  central  nervous  sjstem:  active  neuroretinitis; 
eighth  nerve  involvement;  incomplete  tabes  dorsalis;  positive, 
later  negative  Wassermann  reaction  on  the  blood. 

11.  Pathological  changes  in  the  cardiovascular  system  in  the 
form  of  (a)  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  possibly  a  patch  of  cal- 
cification at  the  base  of  the  aorta  {electrocardiographic  and  fluoro- 
scopic examinations),  and  (b)  in  the  retina,  demonstrable  p»- 
ipheral  arteriosclerosis  far  in  advance  of  the  patient's  years. 

12.  Experimental  data  (plethysmograph)  tending  to  show  a 
constriction  of  the  peripheral  arterioles  in  one  of  the  most  affected 
portions  of  the  body  (arm)  without  involvement  of  the  deeper 
vessels. 
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13.  Further  evidence  for  a  lack  of  extensive  involvement  of  the 
deeper  vascular  trunks  in  the  form  of  a  normal  blood-pressure. 

14.  Final  microscopic  demonstration  in  macular  and  diffuse 
types  of  skin  lesions,  of  extensive  endarteritis  obliterans,  and  of 
periarteritis  in  the  vascular  supply  of  the  skin,  of  the  type  often 
associated  with  syphilis.  Accompanying  this  is  a  low-grade  peri- 
vascular round-cell  infiltration,  new  formation  of  vessels  in  the 
affected  skin,  and  some  ectasia  (compensatory?)  of  vessels  as  yet 
uninvolved. 

It  b  proper  to  remark  that  in  thus  seeming  to  summarize  the  case 
in  favor  of  syphilis  as  the  etiolc^ical  factor,  the  .writer  is  none  the 
less  aware  of  the  virtues  of  conservatism,  and  of  the  possibility 
that  something  has  slipped  through  the  meshes  of  the  net.  In 
preference,  however,  to  the  blank  confession  of  ignorance  involved 
in  the  terms  "idiopathic"  and  "essential,"  it  would  seem  allowable 
to  advance  the  most  tenable  hypothesis.  In  making  sj-philis  the 
prime  etiological  factor  in  this  case,  due  allowance  should  be  had 
for  a  possible  predisposition  on  the  part  of  this  patient's  cardio- 
vascular system  to  the  injurious  effects  of  a  sj-philitic  infection. 
Of  such  vascular  weakness  or  abnormality  the  epistaxis  in  childhood 
may  have  been  an  evidence.  So  far  as  this  investigation  shows,  the 
telangiectatic  lesions  are  scarcely  to  be  interpreted  as  cutaneous 
syphilides  in  the  strict  sense.  Rather  the  changes  detailed  above 
so  strongly  suggest  those  usually  associated  with  syphilitic  involve- 
ment of  the  cardiovascular  system  that  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  case  under  discussion  as  one  of  peripheral  vascular 
sclerosis  in  which  syphilis  has  been  the  cardinal  etiological  factor. 

Discussion  of  the  Liteiiatuee.  The  subject  of  generalized 
cutaneous  telangiectasia  is,  as  previously  intimated,  far  from  satis- 
factory elucidation.  From  the  confused  mass  of  reported  observa- 
tion and  description,  attempts  have  been  made  to  select  and  dis- 
tinguish certain  groups,  primarily  upon  the  basis  of  certain  clinical 
resemblances  and  associations.  It  would  seem  advisable  for  the 
present  to  rate  these  as  syndromes  rather  than  as  clinical  or  patho- 
lo^cal  entities. 

Among  the  notable  contributions  to  the  effort  to  group  these 
clinical  phenomena,  Osier's"  syndrome  of  hereditary  recurrent 
epistaxis  associated  with  cutaneous  and  mucous  membrane  tel- 
angiectases is  one  of  the  best  known.*  With  this  are  included  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  cases  of  multiple  papular  telangiec- 
tases on  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  which  have  engaged  the 

•  A  caae  of  acquired  telangiectHHeB  reported  by  Oder"  was  accidentBlly  ovei^ 
looked  by  ttie  writer  until  after  the  preparation  of  the  statistical  study.  Patient  waa 
a  male,  very  neurotic,  eihibitiDS  factititd  urticana,  and  having  several  attacks  of 
ponibly  renal  colic  with  hematuria  while  under  observation.  Telangiectasea  of  wide 
distribution.  Hands  ausgest  Rayuaud's  disease.  Spleen  enlarged.  Cardiovascular 
■yatem  not  entirely  normal  appareotly,  but  no  definite  diaKnosis  on  this  point  or 
explanation  of  the  cutaneous  condition  is  offered.    Vidat's  and  Levi's  cases  are  cited. 
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attention  of  British  writers,  notably  F.  P.  Weber,**  Kelly,*'  and 
others.  Purpura  annularis  telangiectodes  Majocchi  coiutitutfs 
another  clinically  well-deiined  Ki^up.  An^oma '  serpiginosum  of 
Hutchinson  seems  also  to  present  a  well-recognized  clinical  identity. 
Dubreuilh'*  and  others  have  directed  attention  to  the  so-called 
senile  angiomata.  '  In  spite  of  these  attempts  at  classification  there 
remains  a  residual  group  of  cases  which  Lanceplaine"  acting  uimIct 
Brocq's  direction,  undertook  to  systemmatize  under  the  caption  d 
essential  or  primary  telangiectases,  recognizing  in  the  designation 
the  existing  ignorance  of  their  etiology.  A  better  illustration  of  the 
overlapping  of  the  types  enumerated  could  scarcely  be  desired  than 
that  afforded  by  Lanceplaine's  inclusion  of  Majocchi's  original  cases 
in  his  discussion.  Again,  from  the  clinical  description  at  least,  Lan- 
ceplaine's thirteenth  case  might  pass  for  one  of  angioma  serpigino- 
sum.  Similar  disagreements  among  authors  can  be  noted  in  ahnost 
every  paper  on  the  dermatoses  in  question. 

With  Ehrmann's"  '*  publication  in  1907  of  a  report  on  four  cases 
an  effort  to  introduce  an  etiologically  unified  group  of  generalized 
telangiectasias  with  syphilis  as  a  basis,  was  made.  Trawinski,"  in 
1910,  followed  Ehrmann's  lead  in  reporting  another  case  of  general- 
ized telangiectasia  associated  with  syphilis.  In  1908  Colcott  Fox," 
in  reporting  a  peculiar  case  of  obscure  etiology,  attempted  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  entire  field,  without,  however,  mentioning  Ehr- 
mann's work.  Fox's  division  of  the  subject  included  (1)  nevi,  under 
which  he  grouped  angioma  serpiginosum,  and  (2)  Majocchi's  disease. 
He  then  adopted  Lanceplaine's  three  groups:  (1)  telanpectases 
complicating  various  dermatoses,  (2)  telangiectases  symptomatic  rf 
disturbances  of  the  general  circulation,  and  (3)  essential  or  primaij^ 
telangiectases.  Lanceplaine's  subclassification  of  the  essential 
forms  is  based  solely  upon  morphology,  a  weakness  to  which  Fox 
calls  attention.  Fox  himself  included  the  senile  angiomata  of 
Dubreuilh  among  the  essential  forms.  His  fourth  group  b  limited 
practically  to  Osier's  syndrome.  The  etiological  study  of  td- 
angiectasia  received  a  renewed  impulse  with  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  6  cases  by  Fearnsides,**  in  1912.  In  this  series,  chronic 
diarrhea  with  marasmus  and  edema  form  the  background  for  the 
cutaneous  manifestations.  The  most  recent  consideration  of  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  groups  is  that  of  Wise,"  which  is  based 
upon  a  clinical  case  of  angioma  serpiginosum,  and  contains  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  literature  connected  with  that  dermatosis. 

In  the  effort  to  place  my  case  in  proper  relation  to  those  discussed 
by  the  authors  mentioned  above,  I  was  impressed  by  the  tentative 
character  of  most  of  the  generalizations,  and  their  application 
rather  to  the  specific  case  than  to  any  group  as  a  whole.  TV 
absolute  necessity  for  narrowing  the  field,  led  me  to  eliminate  for 
the  time  being,  for  purposes  of  discussion,  the  well-defined  groups, 
such  as  Osier's  syndrome,  Majocchi's  disease,  and  angioma  serpif- 
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inosum.  An  effort  was  made  to  collect,  for  comparison,  the  cases 
dealt  with  in  the  literature  as  belonging  to  the  primary  or  essential 
group  of  acquired  generalized  telangiectasia.  To  this  group,  on  the 
whole,  rather  than  to  any  of  the  others  mentioned  above,  except 
that  of  Ehrmaim,  m\'  case  seemed  to  bear  the  most  resemblance. 
In  place  of  the  conventional  abstract  of  the  literature  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  make  a  critical  analysis  of  a  combination  of  these 
nondescript  or  isolated  cases  and  of  the  less  well-known  groups, 
such  as  those  of  Ehrmann  and  Fearnsides,  in  order  to  see  whether 
a  composite  picture  might  not  be  forthcoming.  In  this  composite 
picture  it  was  hoped  that  etiological  generalizations  might  stand 
out  with  enough  distinctness  to  justify  at  least  a  partial  discarding 
of  the  terms  "essential"  or  "idiopathic."  The  usual  difficulties 
which  beset  such  a  study  from  case  reports  were  encountered  in 
full  measure,  and  were  in  themselves  no  small  explanation  of  the 
reason  why  the  etiology  is  still  shrouded  under  the  mystic  term 
"essential."  Several  of  the  standard  references  in  the  literature, 
cited  by  one  author  after  another;  were  hardly  more  than  clinical 
notes  or  skeleton  presentations.  In  spite  of  this  difficulty,  however, 
33  case3>  including  the  present  one,  were  submitted  to  a  parallel 
column  analysis.  Tlie  cases  reported  by  the  following  wTiters  con- 
stitute the  material  for  this  portion  of  the  study:  Tanturri'  (1879) 
(Jullien's  abstract);  Vidal*  (1880);  Mandelbaum*  (1882);  Gastou" 
(1894);  Morrow*  (1894);  Terrell^lSOfi);  LevietLe Noble"  (1896); 
Chauffard'  (1896);  Kopp"  (1897);  I^tienne  et  Arnal"  (1897); 
Brocq"  (1897);  Levi  et  Delherm"  (1901);  Gaucher  et  Crouzon'* 
(1902);  Lanceplaine"  (1904),  three  original  cases  (II,  III,  XIII); 
ilosnvet  Malloizel"  (1905);  Ehrmann"  (1907),  four  cases;  Hyde" 
(1908),  case  IV;  T.  C.  Fox'"  (1908);  Trawinski"  (1910),  Fearn- 
sides** (1912),  six  cases;  Frick''  (1912),  author's  case  (1914). 
Gastou,  it  should  be  recalled,  reported  two  cases  in  the  same  dis- 
cussion, a  father  and  daughter.  Details  about  the  latter  case  were, 
however,  very  meager. 

The  findings  are  presented  in  groups,  representing  parts  of  a 
detailed  topical  outline  into  which  eacli  case  was  fitted.  The 
outline  proved  to  be  too  complete  for  a  immber  of  the  less  carefully 
worked-up  cases,  and  accordingly  only  a  few  of  the  items  carry 
figures  covering  the  whole  series  of  33  cases.  The  totals  represent 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  liata  are  given. 

Family  History  of  Patients.  This  was  limited  to  the  direct 
line  of  descent,  and  for  practical  puri>oses  included  only  the  parents. 

lt*m.  FoHilivo.  NfitatLve.  Doiibtlul.         Total 

History  of  hereditary  IranamiaBirm       ,1  21  0  22 

Neuropathic  heredity 1  12  0  13 

Cardiovascular  disease  in  pnrcntH  .     .     5  10  0  15 

Syphilis  ia  the  parents I  12  0  13 

Other    coDBtitutiooal    diseases    in    the 
parents   (diabetex,    1 :     tulitjreuloHii<. 

1.  rheumatiam.  1)        .      ,      ,  .a  !'■ 

TOL.   149,  NO.  d.~iiAT,   1916.  23 
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The  single  case  of  hereditary  transmission  and  that  of  syphilis 
in  the  parents  are  one  and  the  same,  the  combination  occuniog 
in  Gastou's'  two  cases.  The  father  developed  telangiectases  in 
association  with  cardiovascular  and  late  central  nervous  mani- 
festations. The  daughter,  whose  mother  sustained  a  typical  series 
of  syphilitic  pregnancies,  developed  a  localized  telangiectasia  in 
early  life,  which  generalized  rapidly  after  a  pregnancy.  The  figures 
as  a  whole,  however,  negate  the  idea  that  there  is  any  hereditan' 
influence  directly  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  telangiectases  ai 
the  essential  type  from  parent  to  child.  On  the  other  hand  the 
indirect  influence  of  a  weakened  cardiovascular  resistance  may  be 
inferred  to  some  extent  from  the  fact  that  of  15  cases,  one-third 
had  a  parentage  in  which  one  or  both  members  developed  seriou! 
involvement  of  the  circulatory  system  in  the  course  of  their  \\ves. 
The  influence  of  other  constitutional  diseases  can  hardly  be  judged 
from  these  figures : 

AoB  Ikcidrncb  op  Tblanuibctabcb. 


Under  10  yeKTH 2  pljs  4  {FeoTDsidcs*  syndronie). 


0  to  30  yean 
0  to  40  yetLTB 


It  would  appear  that  the  highest  age  incidence  is  in  early  adult 
life  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Feamsides' 
syndrome  was  mentioned  separately  in  these  figures,  because  as  a 
picture  as.sociated  thus  far  mainly  with  a  disease  of  children  it 
seemed  a  little  out  of  keeping  in  this  detail  with  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  acquired  telangiectasia  in  later  life. 

Sex  Incidence.  Many  writers  have  noted  the  preponderance 
of  females  over  males  in  connection  with  the  development  of  gen- 
eralized telangiectasia.  The  results  in  this  series  show  22  females 
affected  as  against  11  males. 

Systemic  Disease  in  the  Patient.  This  is  taken  to  mean 
chronic  systemic  disease  of  a  serious  character.  The  acute  exan- 
themata are,  of  course,  excluded. 

Syphilis      ,       ,      , II 

Chrome  lead 
Hyperthyroidiam 
Nephritis  , 


Counted  twice 
Total   .      .     . 
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Of  the  11  syphilitic  cases,  Gastou  II'  is  not  spoken  of  as  syphilitic 
by  the  author,  but  the  description  of  the  case  justifies  the  diagnosis 
of  hereditary  syphilis,  Ehrmann  IV"  is  not  specifically  diagnosed 
as  syphilitic,  but  endarteritis  and  general  arteriosclerosis,  espe- 
cially cerebral,  were  demonstrated  at  autopsy,  and  the  case  is 
included  with  three  of  undoubted  specific  infection.  Lanceplaine 
III"  presented  Argyl-Robertson  pupils,  primary  optic  atrophy, 
and  other  symptoms  of  tabes,  although  not  definitely  denominated 
such  in  the  report.  Lanceplaine  XIII  is  not  rated  in  this  table, 
although  the  patient  had  a  history  of  Bartholinitis  and  an  undiag- 
nosed ulcer  in  the  mouth. 

Two  points  stand  out  conspicuously  from  this  table.  The  first 
is  the  prominence  of  systemic  diseases  which  have  a  well-known 
tendency  to  attack  the  cardiovascular  system,  in  association 
with  so-called  "  essential"  telangiectases.  Syphilis,  plumbism, 
hyperthyroidism,  or  nephritis  are  present  in  22  and  possibly  23 
out  of  33  cases.  Chauffard's*  case  of  hemophilia  was  associated 
with  purpm-a  and  other  evidences  of  actual  injury  to  the  vascular 
system.  While  the  exact  mechanism  by  which  a  prolonged 
diarrhea  with  loss  of  fluid,  in  Fearnsldes  sjTidrome,  afTects  the 
vessel  walls,  may  be  a  matter  for  discussion,  the  definite  asso- 
ciation of  stasis  manifestations  and  exudation  of  fluid  (edema)  with 
the  picture  in  his  cases,  seems  to  support  the  view  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  direct  insult  to  the  vessels  which  manifests  itself  in  part 
in  the  development  of  telangiectases.  Without  yielding  too  much 
to  the  attractions  of  the  argument  post  hoc  propter  hoc.  It  would 
seem  a  legitimate  conclusion  that  diseases  of  a  known  cardiovascular 
degenerative  tj-pe  may  be  in  definite  etiological  relation  to  a  cuta- 
neous vascular  disturbance  heretofore  regarded  as  idiopathic  and 
"essential."  The  second  point  is  subsidiary  to  this,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  leading  role  played  by  syphilis  as  a  cardiovascular 
degenerative  influence  and  possible  etiological  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  many  generalized  telangiectasias. 

Actual  Cardiovascuiah  Changes  Demonstrable  bt  Exami- 
nation OR  AuTOPsy.  This  Is  In  effect  an  objective  confirmation  and 
amplification  of  the  general  data  embodied  in  the  previous  table, 
and  dealing  with  the  cardiovascular  system  at  large.  Cardio- 
vascularchangesdemonstrable:  positive,  13;  negative,8;  doubtful, 
7;  total,  28. 

The  cases  grouped  under  the  heading  "doubtful"  include  four 
of  Fearnsides'  In  which  the  patient  presented  no  demonstrable 
lesion  other  than  edema  and  stasis  manifestations  and  did  not  come 
to  autopsy.  Vidal's'  case  presented  merely  "palpitation,"  Fox's'" 
case  had  a  bradycardia  with  vasomotor  asthenia,  and  Tanturri's' 
case  is  reported  to  have  had  a  weak  pulse  and  stasis  signs.  As  the 
table  stands,  nearly  50  per  cent,  had  Involvement  of  the  cardio- 
vascular system  concomitant  with  the  local  lesion  in  the  skin, 
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Renal  Involvement.  Tliis  was  positive  in  only  3  cases,  nega- 
tive in  21,  and  doubtful  in  1.  This  relatively  rare  association  o( 
renal  insufficiency  with  cutaneous  telangiectases  would  seem  to 
relegate  it  to  a  subsidiary  rank  among  etiological  factors.  It  b 
impossible  to  determine  definitely  from  the  descriptions  whether 
the  renal  disturbance  was  primary  or  was  secondary  to  cardio- 
vascular changes. 

Visceral  Changrs. 

Pulmonary  (emphysema,  pleural  adheMon)    ....     5  cues  in  13 

Hepatic I 3  cases  io  16 

Gastro-inCestinal 9  coses  in  10 


The  gastric  manifestations  were  largely  symptomatic,  such  as  hy- 
peracidity in  nervous  patients  and  gastritis  in  alcoholics.  Apropot. 
pulmonary  symptoms,  in  Brocq's'^  case  the  telangiectases  extended 
rapidly  after  a  severe  pneumonia,  possibly  as  a  result  of  cardiac 
strain  incident  to  this  particular  infection. 

Disorders  of  the  Central  Nervous  System,  In  view  of  the 
prominent  part  which  supposed  neurological  factors  have  plaj^ed 
in  the  opinions  of  various  writers  who  have  discussed  etiolt^cal 
possibilities  in  generalized  telangiectasia,  the  findings  under  this 
heading  were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  A  rough  classifica- 
tion into  functional  and  organic  conditions  was  made,  WTiere  a 
definite  neurological  entity  existed  it  was  classed  as  positive. 
Where  the  patient  was  described  as  merely  "  nervous,"  the  case  was 
rated  as  doubtful. 

Functional  Diborders. 

HyaUria 3  3 

\  MiscellaneouB  3  3 

Total .  6  3 

ORotNic  Disorders. 

Syphilis  of  the  nervous  system       ....  3 

Alcoholic  polyneuritis 1 

Chronic  lead  poiaooing 1 

Convulsions  and  imbecility 1 

No  definite  syndrome      .      '. 1 

Total 7 

Of  the  functional  cases,  one  occtirred  in  a  syphilitic.  Of  the 
organic  cases  It  will  be  noted  that  5  out  of  7  were  due  to  agents 
whose  influence  was  also  apparent  in  the  form  of  cardiovascular 
changes.  In  other  words,  in  these  5  cases  the  telangiectasia  could 
scarcely  be  the  result  of  central  nervous  disturbance.  Rather  the 
central  nervous  disturbance  and  the  cardiovascular  phenomeia 
were  elTects  springing  from  a  common  cause — syphilis,  alcohol,  lead- 
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DiBORDeua  OF  Intbrhal  Secretion. 

Hyperthyroidiam 2  caaes. 

Cliiuacteric 1  case. 

Puberty 1  case  (doubtful). 

Ovariotomy 1  case. 

The  objection  to  the  post  hoc  type  of  reasoninfi:  applies  with  full 
force  to  the  last  three  cases  given  above.  Terrell's'  report  is  frag- 
mentarj'  and  incomplete  and  the  process  had  begun  well  before 
the  menopause.  Kopp'"  frankly  lays  the  blame  on  puberty  as  the 
only  etiological  factor.  Gaucher  and  Crouzon'*  made  a  rather 
incomplete  analysis  of  their  case,  a  woman,  aged  twenty-eight  years, 
upon  whom  an  ovariotomy  was  performed  after  six  years  of  pelvic 
inflammatory  disease.  The  question  of  syphilis  was  apparently 
not  considered.  The  relation  of  the  ovariotomy  to  the  telangiec- 
tases suggests  the  chronological  rather  than  etiological.  The  cardio- 
vascular changes  of  Basedow's  disease  were  present  in  the  2  cases  of 
hyperthyroidism  (I^Stienne  et  Arnal"  and  Hyde"). 

Site  of  Onset  of  the  Telangiectases.  Investigation  of  the 
site  of  onset  was  made  in  the  hope  of  determining  whether  there 
was  a  possible  loms  minoria  restatentuB  for  this  disease  and  what 
deductions  might  be  drawn  from  it.  It  was  found  that  6  cases  had 
begun  upon  the  face,  8  below  the  elbows,  and  10  below  the  knees. 
Only  7  appeared  upon  the  remaining  parts  of  the  body.  The  local- 
ization to  the  most  dependent  portions  of  the  body  of  18  out  of  33 
cases  at  onset  is  decidedly  of  interest  as  indicating  that  the  lesion 
tends  to  occur  in  the  weakest  part  of  the  peripheral  circulatory 
system.  The  in\oIvement  of  the  face  in  hyperthyroid  cases  was 
explained  by  Hyde"  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  highly  vascularized 
site,  close  to  the  heart,  and  subject  to  "special  exposure  to  the 
bombardment  of  the  left  ventricle."  This  rather  plausible  expla- 
nation seems  applicable  to  the  entire  range  of  cases  under  con- 
sideration. It  justifies  the  inclusion  of  the  face  with  the  parts  of 
least  resistance  in  the  peripheral  vascular  system. 

AsHOCiATED  Uermatological  CONDITIONS.  While  a  consider- 
able variety  of  dermatoses  appeared  in  individuals  affected  with 
general  telangiectasia,  the  following  were  the  onlv  conditions  whose 
constancy  suggested  a  relation  to  the  vascular  abnormalities. 

UrticariK 3  cases. 

Dermatographia 4      " 

VaBomotor  asthenia,  pronounced 3      " 

Tertiary  ayphilidua 4      " 

Nevi  (numerous) 2      " 

Edema  (Pearusides'  syndrun>c) 6      " 

Allowing  for  one  case  counted  twice,  9  cases  in  a  total  of  28 
presented  cutaneous  conditions  commonly-  associated  w^ith  per- 
ipheral vascular  changes.  If  edema  be  included  the  total  rises  to 
14  out  of  28  cases. 
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Lesions  Present.  With  a  view  to  ascertaiaing  whether  tbe 
clinical  descriptions  could  be  combined  to  form  an  approach  to 
an  average  type,  the  separate  lesions  described  were  catalogued  as 
follows.  Practically  every  case  presented  several  tj-pes  at  once 
and  accordingly  appears  under  a  corresponding  number  of  entries: 

M&cuIm 19  eases, 

PuDctB  (imgiolDBitoUB) 7        " 

Diffuse  u □differentiated  erythema 6  " 

Bands 3  " 

Aborescences  and  visible  tclaHKiectatia  network        ...  18  " 

Mottled  areas  (livedo  or  cuti»  marmorala) 4  " 

Annular  and  gyrate  ficuios 2  " 

InduratioD  in  tho  lesioDs  (eiclodiDg  papules)       ....  9  " 
Secondary  changes  (in  26  cases) : 

Atrophy 3  " 

PJomeDUtion 5  " 

DfttNcmeDtation 2  " 

Sealing 11  " 

Purpura    .      .  ' 5  " 

From  this  resume  certain  objective  features  seem  to  stand  forth 
with  some  definiteness.  The  efflorescence  is  a  combination  o! 
macules  and  arborescences,  with  a  certain  amount  of  diffuse  ei>'- 
thema.  About  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  show  some  slight  induraticm 
on  palpation.  Annular  and  gyrate  figures  are  an  insignificant  part 
of  the  picture,  which  differentiates  it  rather  sharply,  morpholc^c- 
ally  from  the  angioma  serplginosum  group,  as  does  also  tbe  rela- 
tive unimportance  of  the  "  cayenne  pepper  grain."  Atrophy  and 
depigmentation,  similarly,  are  uncommon  secondary  changes,  while 
slight  seating  ranks  as  the  commonest.  Even  this  is  easily  ova- 
emphasized,  so  that  typically  the  telangiectasia  exists  without 
apparent  secondary  change  in  the  affected  skin.  On  objectiw 
grounds  alone  then,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  differentiating 
the  syndrome  under  discussion  from  that  of  angioma  serpiginosmn 
and  Majocchi's  disease. 

Symptoms.  Itching  was  present  in  moderate  degree  in  7  cases, 
absence  of  symptoms  specially  noted  in  6  cases,  no  mention  made 
of  the  subject  in  19  cases. 

Bloou  Examination.  Examined  in  7  cases,  normal  in  4  cases. 
One  case  had  a  red  count  of  6,500,000  (Trawindti)*'  and  3  per  cent 
of  mast  cells.  Two  cases  showed  moderate  secondary  anemia,  the 
first  of  them  with  leukopenia.  The  second  was  Chauffard's'  c»k 
of  hemophilia,  witb  lowered  coagulation  time  and  leukocj'tosb. 

Mucous  Membrane  Lesions.  In  8  cases  in  which  the  mucous 
membranes  were  specially  examined,  3  were  involved  and  5  were 
not. 

Prognosis.  While  under  observation,  8  cases  remained  station- 
ary and  6  progressed.  Death  occurred  from  the  followmg  causes  in 
4  cases:   cerebral  and  general  arteriosclerosis,  hemiplegia,  terminal 
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pneumonia  (Ehnnan);"  chronic  ulcerative  iliocolitis  following 
typhoid,  with  marasmus,  edema  and  acute  endocarditis  (Feam- 
sides);**  generalized  visceral  tuberculosis  with  chronic  diarrhea, 
marasmus,  and  edema  (Fearaaides) ;  suicide  (Frick).*'  Autopsy  on 
this  case  showed  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  of  much  more  recent  origin 
than  the  telangiectasis. 

Improvement  was  noted  in  4  cases,  3  of  which  were  suffering  from 
diarrhea  and  edema  (Fearnsidea).  Two  cures  are  recorded,  one  by 
Feamsides,  which  occurred  when  the  child's  diarrhea  was  gotten 
under  control,  and  one  by  Ehrmann.  The  latter  case  was  one  of 
syphilis  of  two  years'  standing,  in  which  a  patch  of  telangiectasis 
the  size  of  a  palm  appeared  on  the  hip.  It  cleared  up  in  the  course 
of  two  years  of  mercurial  treatment.  Mereury,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  stated  to  have  had  no  effect  in  three  other  old  syphilitics  (Mandel- 
baum,*  Lanceplaine  III"  and  Trawinski'^). 

StiUMAitY  OF  THE  LnERATURE.  The  impressions  gathered  from 
the  foregoing  comparative  review  of  the  literature  may  be  sum- 
marized as  foUows: 

1.  It  would  appear  that  from  a  number  of  reported  examples  of 
so-called  primary,  idiopathic,  or  essential  cases  of  generalized  tel- 
angiectasia it  is  possible  to  segregate  a  new  group  on  the  basis  of 
certain  clinical  considerations.  In  this  group,  well-known  factors 
in  cardiovascular  pathology,  such  as  syphilis,  chronic  plumbbm, 
hyperthjToidism,  and  nephritis,  may  be  suspected  of  forming  the 
etiological  background  for  the  cutaneous  manifestations. 

2.  Clinical  examination  and  autopsy  by  revealing  extensive 
cardiovascular  disease,  further  support  the  suspicions  aroused  by 
this  association  and  lend  color  to  the  belief  tiiat  the  cutaneous 
manifestations  are  simply  unusual  phases  of  the  general  involve- 
ment. 

3.  In  the  list  of  cardiovascular  degenerative  agents  here  enum- 
erated, first  rank  must  be  assigned  to  syphilb. 

4.  The  absence  of  annular  and  serpiginous  lesions  in  the  majority 
of  the  cases,  the  insignificant  part  played  by  atrophy,  hemorrhage, 
depigmentation,  follicular  involvement,  etc.,  would  seem  to  differ- 
entiate it  clinically  from  Majocchi's  dbease  and  angioma  serpig- 
inosum.  The  picture  is  a  relatively  simple  one  from  the  stand-point 
of  clinical  description — macular  lesions  and  arborescent  telangiec- 
tases with  a  certain  amount  of  diffuse  erythema;  occasionally  angio- 
matous puncta;  slight  induration  on  palpation  in  perhaps  one- 
fourth  of  the  cases.  The  most  notable  secondary  change  is  a 
moderate  scaling. 

5.  To  this  clinical  picture  my  case  in  the  main  conforms,  both 
from  the  stand-point  of  presumptive  etiology  and  objective  char- 
acteristics. 

Discussion  of  the  Pathology.  Thus  far  the  dbcussion  of  the 
possibility  of  regarding  certain  of  the  so-called  "essential"  forms 
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of  the  generalized  teian^ectases  of  the  skin  as  simply  rare  aspects 
of  the  vascular  pathology  of  syphilis,  lead-poisoning,  etc.,  has  been 
confined  to  clinical  considerations.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  parallel 
comparative  study  of  the  local  pathologj-  cannot  be  carried  out. 
owing  to  the  fact  that  of  the  33  cases  here  considered  only  7  were 
subjected  to  histopathological  investigation.  Of  the  7  available 
reports,  several  are  fragmentary.  The  available  material  may  be 
briefly  reviewed  as  follows: 

Mandelbaum's*  Case:  Histopathological  examination  by  Str^- 
anofF.  Patient  was  an  old  syphilitic  with  macular,  arborescent, 
and  even  nodular  telangiectatic  and  angiomatous  lesions,  generalized 
over  most  of  the  body.  The  pathological  changes  consisted  of 
moderate  atrophy  of  the  papillarj-  body,  with  marked  hj-perpig- 
mentstion.  New  formation  of  bloodvessels  was  apparent  in  the 
subpapillary  rete.  The  ectasia  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
thickening  of  the  peritheliat  connective  tissue  or  changes  in  tbe 
endothelium. 

Gastou's'  Case  1:  Histopathological  examination  by  Darier. 
Old  syphilitic  with  advanced  central  ner\'ous  manifestations. 
Daughter  developed  general  telangiectases  also.  The  father  pre- 
Rented  a  generalized  telan^ectasia  of  a  plexiform  t^pe  with  ]ugi 
patches  and  mottled  areas  suggestive  of  ecchj'moses.  Fragmentan' 
report.  Moderate  perivascular  infiltrate  the  only  positive  finding. 
No  pronounced  ectasia  apparent. 

Ehrmann's'^  Case  IV:  Picture  of  generalized  arteriosclerosb  and 
endarteritis.  Lethal  exit  following  hemiplegia  at  forty-five  years. 
Telangiectases  and  livid  mottled  patches  over  trunk  and  extremities. 
Blueness  and  mottling  of  hands  and  feet.  Suggestion  of  purpura 
about  the  feet.  Histopathological  examination  of  the  skin  showed 
endarteritis  of  the  finer  capillaries  of  the  affected  skin,  comparable 
to  that  described  for  Raynaud's  disease.  From  this  finding  Ehr- 
mann argues  that  localized  sclerosis  of 'the  skin  vessels  may  pyt 
the  clinical  picture  of  telangiectasia.  The  mechanism  operates 
in  his  opinion,  through  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  arterio- 
venous network  as  a  result  of  the  diminished  elastic  recoil  of  tbe 
arterioles.  While  not  making  the  vascular  changes  synomiDous 
with  syphilis,  he  lav's  great  stress  upon  its  etiological  importance, 
and  in  addition  to  the  4  cases  reported,  mentions  that  he  has  seen 
3  other  cases  of  peripheral  cutaneous  vascular  disturbance  associated 
with  late  lues.  A  second  paper  (1908),"  to  which  the  writer  has 
unfortunately  not  been  able  to  secure  access,  presumably  further 
analyzes  this  point  of  view  and  extends  its  application. 

T.  C,  Fox's*"  Case:  Grouped  papular  telangiectases  on  the 
trunk,  appearing  in  association  with  an  obscure  syndrome  of  vaso- 
motor asthenia,  rectal  hemorrhages,  and  epistaxis  in  childhood. 
The  histopathological  study  disclosed  nothing  more  than  vascular 
dilatation. 
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Trawinski's*^  Case:  Macular,  arborescent,  and  striate  telangiec- 
tases in  direct  association  with  gummatous  infiltrates  in  the  sktn. 
A  careful  histopathological  study  disclosed  atrophy  of  the  papillary 
body  and  vascular  changes  enumerated  as  follows:     (1)  dilatation; 

(2)  marked  perithelial  proliferation  with  thickening  of  vessel  walls; 

(3)  some  perivascular  round-cell  infiltrate;  (4)  involvement  of  the 
media  in  certain  vessels,  but  apparent  absence  of  pathological 
change  in  the  endothelium;  (5)  no  signs  of  hemorrhage.  There 
was  no  follicular  involvement.  Numerous  plasma  cells  were 
demonstrated  with  polychrome  methylene-blue  and  occasional 
discrete  collections  of  round  cells.  So  striking  was  the  patho- 
logical change  in  the  vessels  that  Trawinski  proposes  the  designation 
perivasciUitia  syphilitica  telangiectatica  for  the  picture  as  a  whole. 

Feamsides'"  Case  I:  Generalized  tuberculosis  with  diarrhea  and 
edema;  lethal  outcome.  A  rather  indefinite  report  mentions  dila- 
tation and  extravasation  of  blood  around  some  of  the  smaller 
vessels  and  the  absence  of  infiltration.  The  findings  at  least  sub- 
stantiate the  view  that  the  telangiectases  and  edema  were  due  to 
actual  injury  to  the  vessel  wall. 

Frick's*"  Case;  Generalized  telangiectasia,  indefinite  syndrome. 
Autopsy  showed  carcinoma  of  the  liver  with  metastases,  more 
recent  than  the  skin  lesions.  Rather  indefinite  biopsy  findings 
seem  to  establish  nothing  except  vascular  dilatation. 

It  is  apparent  that  no  trustworthy  general  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  these  findings.  Mj'  case  (see  page  677)  would  seem  to 
align  itself  with  those  of  Ehrmann  and  Trawinski,  both  of  which 
showed  very  definitely  the  minute  changes  of  peripheral  vascular 
sclerosis,  and  both,  as  in  my  case,  in  association  with  syphilis. 

While  in  general  angioma  serptginosum  has  been  excluded  from 
the  foregoing  consideration  of  generalized  telangiectasia,  the  patho- 
logical study  of  Wise's^'  case,  conducted  by  Pollitzer,  is  an  excep- 
tionally complete  one,  and  the  findings  present  several  striking 
points  of  resemblance  to  those  in  the  present  case.  For  that  reason 
they  are  here  briefly  reviewed.  The  epidermal  changes  in  Wise's 
case  consisted  of  marked  intracellular  edema  with  some  round-cell 
infiltration  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  rete  Malpighii  and  the  basal 
layer.  In  certain  of  the  indurated  lesions  this  process  was  a  striking 
feature  of  the  picture.  It  will  be  recalled  as  present  to  only  a  slight 
degree  in  my  case  just  described.  Apart  from  some  edema  and 
degeneration  of  the  collagen  in  Wise's  case  the  principal  changes 
in  the  cortum  were  vascular,  and  include  new  formation  of  capil- 
laries, many  of  them  abnormally  sinuous,  endarteritis,  and  moderate 
perivascular  lymphocytic  infiltration  (early  stages).  These  cells 
often  form  single  rows  or  collars  about  the  adventitia  of  the  smaller 
vessels.  The  condition  did  not  apparently  progress  to  the  jwint  of 
complete  obliteration  of  the  vessel  lumina.  Summarizing,  Pollitzer 
repudiates  the  idea  that  the  picture  thus  presented  is  that  of  an    t 
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angioma,  and  characterizes  it  as  "a  low-grade  inflammation,  affect- 
ing primarily  the  capillary  areas  of  the  papillary  and  subpapillary 
rete,  with  secondary  effects  in  the  epidermb." 

Reference  to  my  description  and  figures  will  call  attention  to 
the.  really  remarkable  resemblances  between  Pollitzer's  account  of 
Wise's  case  and  the  author's  own.  That  Pollitzer  was  fully  alive 
to  the  questions  raised  by  the  dissimilarity  between  Wiae'a  case 
and  the  conventional  histopathological  architecture  of  angioma 
serpiginosum  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statement:  "It  seems 
equally  certain  that  there  has  been  included  in  this  group  (angioma 
serpiginosum)  another  class  of  cases  with  similar  clinical  appearances 
which  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature  anatomically  and  etiolq^ic- 
ally.  One  is  a  progressive  superficial  capillary  hemangioma,  tbe 
other  a  subacute  infiammatory  process,  limited  to  the  papillaiy 
and  subpapillary  layers,  most  probably  of  toxic  origin." 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations  it  must  be  coiice<led 
that  exclusively  clinical  studies  have  failed  to  properly  differentiate 
the  widespread  acquired  vascular  dilatations  affecting  tbe  akin. 
Resort  must  be  had  to  complete  and  thorough  investigation  of  tbe 
etiological  possibilities  in  tlie  individual  case  and  to  systematic 
biopsy  and  histopathological  study. 

I  regret  that  inability  to  secure  Majoccbi's  original  paper**  m 
purpura  annularb  telangiectodes  and  a  lack  of  pathological  material 
illustrative  of  this  rare  dermatosis  make  it  inadvisable  to  institute 
searching  comparbons  between  my  case  and  the  group  just  men- 
tioned. According  to  a  summary  by  Trawinski,*'  obliterative 
endarteritis  with  its  sequelce  in  atrophy  and  sclerosb  of  the  cutis 
forms  the  basis  of  the  pathological  picture.  Majoccbi  is  quoted  as 
advancing  an  angioneurotic  hypothesb  and  a  theory  of  direct 
action  by  some  toxin  upon  the  vessels  themselves.  According  to  the 
latter  view,  cardiac  disease,  lues,  infectious  diseases,  etc.,  any  toiin 
or  toxin-producing  agent  which  can  excite  endothelial  reaction  and 
proliferation  may  serve  as  the  basb  for  Majoccbi's  syndrome.  Tlie 
acceptance  of  such  a  view  would  seem  to  include  purpura  annularis 
telangiectodes  in  an  etiology  shared  by  cases  of  tiie  essential  type. 
The  occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  so  often  emphasized  as  a  differential 
point  in  Majoccbi's  disease  as  against  the  other  telangiectatic 
syndromata,  would  seem  to  lose  much  of  its  force  when  it  is  recalled 
tiiat  weakening  of  a  vessel  wall  in  a  sclerotic  process  not  infrequently 
results  in  rupture.  Such  an  occurrence  b  familiar  enough  in  the 
brain  in  the  various  forms  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  due  to  arterio- 
sclerosb.  Furthermore,  obliterative  endarteritb  in  Majoccbi's 
disease  may  bear  the  same  relation  to  cutaneous  atrophy  and 
fibrosis  that  anemic  infarct  due  to  obliterative  endarteritb  of  tbe 
terminal  vessels  of  the  coronary  system  bears  to  fibrosb  and  sda- 
osb  in  the  heart  muscle. 
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C0NCLC8ION3.  1.  Cardiovascular  degenerative  conditions,  among 
which  syphiHs  is  most  conspicuous,  appear  to  stand  in  etiological 
relation  to  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  obscure  dermatoses 
heretofore  grouped  under  the  meaningless  terms  "essentialj"  "idio- 
pathic," and  "primary"  telangiectasia. 

2.  The  conception  of  a  low-grade  inflammation  due  to  definite 
etiological  factors,  such  as  syphilis,  lead,  alcohol,  hyperthyroidism, 
etc.,  forms  a  more  substantial  starting-point  for  further  study  than 
relatively  intangible  angioneurotic  theories  of  the  etiology  of  gen- 
eralized telangiectases. 

3.  Much  of  the  existing  confusion  in  the  classification  of  telangiec- 
tatic cutaneous  lesions  can  be  ascribed  to  overreliance  on  purely 
clinical  data,  whose  value  as  exclusive  criteria  in  these  eases  b  open 
to  grave  doubt. 

4.  While  not  all  acquired  cutaneous  telangiectases  wUl  be  aligned 
under  the  schema  just  mentioned,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
more  searching  analysis  of  etiology  and  pathology  will  readjust 
classification  in  this  field.  Such  study  may  even  lead  to  the  inclusion 
of  clinical  cases  of  angioma  serpiginosum  or  Majocchi's  disease 
under  a  new  group  of  peripheral  vascular  scleroses  with  telangiec- 
tasia of  known  etiology. 

I  feel  it  a  privilege  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  cooperation  of  my 
chief,  Professor  Wile,  in  the  form  of  invaluable  criticism  and  sug- 
gestions bearing  on  the  work  and  in  the  generous  use  of  departmental 
facilities.  I  also  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  courtesy  and  interest 
of  the  members  of  the  clinical  faculty  whose  examinations  have 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  investigation 
where  it  concerned  the  fields  of  their  special  departments, 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  STBTCHNIN  IN  BROKEN  CAKDUC 
COMPENSATION.' 


By  L.  H.  Newburgh,  M.D., 


(From  the  East  Medical  Service  of  the  Massachusetta  Geoenil  Hospital) 

Many  English  and  American  clinicians  are  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
scribing strychnin  for  persons  suffering  from  acute  and  chronic 
heart  failure.  Strychnin  is  used  for  this  purpose  because  it  is 
believed  that  it  increases  the  work  of  the  heart  and  that  it  slows 
and  steadies  the  pulse.  Yet  an  unbiased  examination  of  the 
evidence  will  show  that  there  is  no  sound  basis  for  this  belief. 
Pharmacologists  have  not  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  strjchnin 
increases  the  output  from  the  heart.  Clinicians  have  not  shown  that 
broken  cardiac  compensation  can  be  relieved  by  strychnin.  But 
since  physicians  continue  to  employ  str.vchnin  in  the  treatment  of 
heart  disease  despite  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  furnish  data 
about  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Such  data,  to  be 
absolutely  convincing,  must  be  quantitative.  One  may  measure 
the  effect  of  a  drug  on  broken  cardiac  compensation  by  recording 
the  rate  of  the  pulse,  the  rate  of  the  respiration,  the  weight,  the 
fluid  intake,  and  the  urinary  output,  before,  during,  and  after  its 
administration. 

Earlier  Studies.  Fharmacologjeal  Obaervations.  Igersheimer-' 
in  1905,  reviewed  the  work  of  earlier  observers  and  added  important 
new  data.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pharmacologists  alwaj-s  used 
amounts  of  strj'chnin  which  were  many  times  the  therapeutic 
dose — amounts  which  invariably  caused  convubions.    For  example, 

'  Aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Council  on  Pharniaci'  and  Chemiatry  of  the  Americu 
Medical  Asaociation. 

'Ueber  die  Wirkung  des  Strychnios  auf  dw  Kftlt  und  Wftrmbltlberberj,  Areh. 
f.  pip.  Palji,  u.  Phann.p  1805,  liv,  73. 
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in  two  instances,  Igersheimer  gave  rabbits  0.055  gram  and  0.375 
gram.  For  men  of  average  weight  this  would  mean  3  grams  and 
12  grams.  It  is  not  safe  or  reasonable  to  assume  that  effects  ob- 
tained with  such  large  quantities  would  also  follow  therapeutic 
doses.  But  even  if  we  do  assume  that  such  effects  would  be  pro- 
duced by  amounts  which  may  safely  be  given  to  patients,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  pharmacological  data  which  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  strychnin  is  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  heart  disease. 

An  examination  of  the  literature  shows  that  the  earlier  observa- 
tions made  on  the  hearts  of  warm-blooded  animals  are  conflicting. 
Sometimes  a  slight  acceleration,  at  other  times  a  slight  slowing,  was 
noted,  Igersheimer  carefully  studied  the  action  of  strychnin  on 
the  isolated  and  intact  rabbits'  heart.  He  could  produce  no  change 
in  rate  until  he  had  injected  several  times  the  amount  which  would 
cause  convulsions  in  non-curarized  animals.  As  the  dose  was  gradu- 
ally increased  the  heart  beats  became  less  frequent  and  weaker  and 
the  blood-pressure  fell. 

In  1911  Cameron'  published  his  observations  on  the  effect  of 
strychnin  on  the  heart.  His  technique  was  so  elaborate  that  it'  is 
difBcult  if  not  impossible  to  analyze  his  results.  He,  however, 
sums  up  his  work  thus:  "Strjchmn  in  large  or  small  doses  tends 
to  increase  cardiac  tonicitj',  except  when  the  slowing  is  too  great 
or  when  the  slowing  is  associated  with  increased  blood-pressure  or 
when  the  increase  in  blood-pressure  alone  is  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  tendency  to  increased  tonicity."  A  drug  which  can  increase 
tonus  only  under  such  ideal  conditions  can  have  but  little  value  in 
the  treatment  of  heart  disease  even  if  the  increased  tonus  is  desirable. 
But  is  the  type  of  increased  tone  said  to  be  caused  by  strychnin 
ever  advantageous  if,  as  Cameron  himself  points  out,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  decrease  in  systolic  output? 

It  is  apparent  that  the  laboratory  studies  of  the  action  of 
strychnin  show  that  doses  permissible  in  man  can  be  of  no  direct 
use  in  the  treatment  of  heart  disease. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  evidence  gathered  by  clinical  observers. 

Clinical  Observaiions.  James  Slackenzie,'  speaking  of  "cardiac 
tonics,"  has  written  the  following  about  strychnin,  "the  most 
popular  remedy  of  this  class  is  strychnin,  I  have  carefully  sought 
for  its  special  effect  on  the  heart  and  found  none.  When  1  inquired 
into  the  evidence  for  its  supposed  good  effect  I  found  that  it  was 
practically  all  clinical,  and  clinical  evidence  endows  the  drug  with 
the  most  diverse  properties.  It  is  recommended  as  a  cardiac 
stimulant  in  slow  acting  hearts,  and  even  in  heart-block  it  is  said 
to  quicken  the  beat.  It  is  also  recommended  in  the  too  excitable 
heart,  as  when  there  are  extra,'i^■stoles,  and   in  the  rapid  heart 
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of  acute  myocardial  affections.  It  is  said  to  be  beneficial  in  cases 
of  low  blood-pressure  and  equally  beneficial  in  the  cases  of  high 
tension  and  even  in  angina  pectoris.  The  evidence  that  can  show 
a  drug  to  possess  the  property  of  exciting  the  sluggish  and  of 
soothing  the  excited,  of  raising  the  low  pressure  and  of  relieving 
the  high,  speaks  more  for  unreasoning  faith  in  the  inig  than  for 
the  beneficial  properties  of  the  drug  itself." 

Iq  the  studies  of  Parkinson  and  Rowlands'  the  observations 
were  made  in  such  a  manner  that  any  immediate  effect  of  strj'chnin 
when  given  subcutaneously  in  severe  heart  failure  would  be  recorded 
quantitatively.  The  data  were  coDected  from  fifty  cases  after  they 
had  been  in  the  wards  three  to  eight  hours.  The  rate  and  char- 
acter of  the  pulse  and  the  rate  of  respiration  were  recorded  with 
the  Mackenzie  polygraph,  and  the  systolic  blood-pressure  with 
a  Leonard  Hill  sphygmomanometer.  Readings  were  made  ten 
minutes,  five  minutes,  and  just  before  the  injection  of  one-fifteenth 
grain  of  strychnin,  and  every  five  minutes  for  one  hour  after  the 
injection.  The  work  was  controlled  by  giving  the  last  ten  patients 
an  injection  of  water  instead  of  strychnin.  The  following  results 
were  obtained: 

On  no  occasion  was  any  increase  in  blood-pressure  produced. 
The  average  slowing  of  the  pulse  after  the  injection  of  strj'chnin 
was  3.3  beats  per  minute.  The  slowing  which  followed  the  injec- 
tion of  water  was  somewhat  greater.  There  was  no  effect  on  the 
irregularity  of  the  pulse.  Neither  the  rate  nor  the  amplitude  of 
respiration  were  changed.  There  was  no  objective  improvement 
in  any  case.  These  data  fully  warrant  the  conclusion  which  Park- 
inson and  Rowlands  reach,  namely,  that  "strychnin  has  no  effect 
which  justifies  its  employment  as  a  rapid  cardiac  stimulant  in  cases 
of  heart  failure." 

The  evidence  which  shows  that  a  single  dose  of  strychnin  does  not 
benefit  persons  suffering  from  heart  failure  does  not  prove  that  the 
prolonged  use  of  the  drug  may  not  be  a  material  aid  in  the  relief 
of  broken  cardiac  compensation.  We  have  accordingly  investi- 
gated the  possible  effect  of  the  administration  of  large  doses  of 
strychnin  over  a  period  of  several  days  in  persons  suffering  from 
chronic  heart  failure. 

Prolonged  Use  of  Strychnin.  Method.  The  cases  were 
studied  in  accordance  with  the  following  plan :  The  [>atients  upon 
entrance  to  the  ward  were  placed  on  a  diet  of  hquids  and  soft 
solids  and  the  liquids  were  limited  to  1000  c.c.  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  If  there  was  sufficient  dyspnea  or  cough  to  prevent  sleep, 
morphin  or  codein  was  ordered.  The  bowels  were  moved  with 
various  cathartics.  The  weight  was  noted.  The  temperature, 
pulse,  and  respirations  were  recorded  twice  daily.     The  twenty- 

'  Sto'chnm  in  Heart  Failure,  Quart.  Jour.  Med.,  1913,  vu,'42. 
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fou>hour  fluid  intake  and  urinary  output  were  noted.  The  patients 
were  kept  in  bed  throughout  the  period  of  observation.  For  the 
first  few  days  after  entrance  the  clinical  course  of  the  affection  waa 
watched.  Many  patients  will  entirely  recover  their  compensation 
83  a  result  of  this  regime  without  the  aid  of  digitalis.  It  is  important 
to  exclude  all  such  cases  from  a  series  in  which  the  eifect  of  any 
given  drug  upon  the  heart  is  to  be  studied.  Only  those  patients 
who  showed  no  persistent  slowiag  of  the  cardiac  or  respiratory 
rates,  no  increased  output  of  urine  and  no  loss  of  weight  after  three 
or  four  days,  were  considered  unimproved.  Failure  to  observe  this 
precaution  may  cause  an  error  of  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  The 
patients  who  did  not  recover  their  compensation  were  then  given 
strychnin,  and  the  effect  upon  t^ie  pulse,  respiration,  urinary  out- 
put, systolic  and  diastolic  pressures,  weight,  and  subjective  symp- 
toms noted.  Finally,  digitalis  bodies  and  diuretics  were  given  in 
order  that  the  effect  of  strj'chnin  might  be  compared  in  tibe  same 
patient  under  otherwise  uniform  conditions,  with  the  effect  of 
remedies  whose  efficiency  is  established  beyond  doubt. 

Strychnin  was  studied  in  this  way  in  eight  cases  of  broken  cardiac 
compensation.  Table  I  shows  the  total  dose  of  strychnin,  the  size 
of  the  individual  doses,  and  the  period  of  time  over  which  the  drug 
was  given  to  each  patient.  Further  details  will  be  found  in  the 
accompanying  case  histories  and  charts. 


1 

CSsram 

3 

0. 03  gwun  three  timea 
»day. 

2 

0.4  grain 

4 

0.03  grain  three  times 
ad^. 

3 

I.4KraiD 

3 

0 . 1  stain  every  three 
hours    on    the    first 
day;       every      two 
hours  on  the  second 
day;  every  hour  on 
the  third  day. 

Finally  omitted  be- 
cause     o(      toxic 

2.0  grain 

0.1  grain  eveiy  two 
hours  when  awake. 

Finally  omitted  be- 
CBuae  of  toxic 
symptoms. 

0.2  grain 

0.1   grain  at  9  a.u. 
and  6  F,>i. 

Discontinued  be- 
cause  patient  waa 
growing  steadily 
woree. 

0.3  grain 

0. 1  grain  every  three 

cause  patient  was 
growing     steadily 

1.6  grain 

0. 1   grain   every   six 

0.3>Bin 

0. 03  grain  three  times 
a  day. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  CHARTS. 

Cose  II.  A.  p.  Q.,  aged  aiity  y^ara.  ArtfrHiBrlemsis;  K«Bk  heart;  broken  cudiu 
oompeDqationi  dj^pnea;  right  hydruthorax;  asoil«s:  edema  of  legs:  coaliauoos 
irreBuUrity  of  the  pulse,  many  h^ats  not  ri'aehiag  tbu  wriit.  After  beinE  in  tie 
hospital  four  daya  without  miprovcmcDt,  he  was  started  od  Blrychnio  aulphatc.  tf. 
yj,  B.C.,  three  times  a  day.  The  btood-preasurc,  taken  at  short  intervals  following  liu 
Gnt  dose,  showed  no  change.  After  four  days  of  strj'ohnin  there  was  do  aloningaf 
the  pulse  or  decrease  in  its  irrcnularity.  The  temperature  remained  Bubnormal. 
There  was  no  change  in  cither  systolic  or  diastolic  blood-pressure;  no  diurwB; 
no  subjective  improvement.  There  was  an  increase  in  weight.  Strychnin  was  dis- 
continued, and  ditnpuratum  given.  Gratifying  improvement  in  aU  tbc  signi  nowd 
as  unimproved  during  the  strychnin  period,  followed.  The  decrease  in  the  irrefH- 
larity  of  the  pube  was  striking. 

Chabt  II. 
Case  III.  A.  C,  aged  thirty  years.  Mitral  stenosis;  broken  cardiac  compenta- 
tion;  dyspnea;  continuous  eitreme  irregularity  of  the  puiae;  aacilea;  edems  of 
the  ankles.  The  patient  had  been  in  this  condition  for  some  time  and  she  node  do 
improvement  for  the  iirst  three  days  in  the  huapital.  She  was  started  on  stiyrbniii 
on  the  fourth  day.  It  was  omitted  at  tbo  end  of  three  days,  because  the  pitieiil 
showed  physioloRieal  effeets  at  that  time.  During  this  period  she  had  been  given  ( 
total  of  one  and  two>fiftbs  grains  of  strychnin.  She,  however,  made  no  inproTe- 
ment.  There  was  no  slowing  of  the  pulse,  no  loss  of  weight,  no  diuresis,  no  subjMlin 
betterment.  On  the  severtth  day  she  was  started  on  digipuratum.  Thereafter  ibe 
made  a  ateody  and  satisfaetory  improvement.  The  increase  in  the  loudness  oi 
the  pulmonic  second  sound  was  atrikiog.  Blood-pressurca  were  not  charted  on 
account  of  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the  pulse. 

Chart  III. 
Case  IV.  M.  K.,  aged  fifty-five  yeara.  Arteriosclerosis;  chronic  nephritis; 
broken  cardiac  compensation;  dj'spnGH;  attacks  of  carditic  asthma;  enlnrgnl liver: 
edema  of  the  legs.  After  being  in  the  huapital  (our  days  without  showing  any  im- 
provement he  was  alarted  on  strychnin  sulphate,  gr.  i\,  s.c.  On  the  Grst  day  tftei 
having  been  given  0.7  grain  of  strychnin,  he  was  "iumpy"  and  felt  excited.  Tlw 
strychnin  was  omitted.  The  cent  day  O.T  grain  waa  Riven,  On  the  thiid  day  tbt 
patient  had  0.6  grain;  and  the  drug  was  finally  omitted  that  evening  becafise  ll* 
patient  twitched  every  time  he  waa  touched.  During  the  Srat  ■'strj-chnin  d»r" 
he  had  an  attack  of  acute  dyspnea,  during  which  the  systolic  pressure  went  up  f 
300  mm.  Hg.  As  will  be  seen  by  tlic  chart,  there  was  no  change  during  the  ati^ch- 
nin  period.  Digipuratum  was  then  started  and  resulted  in  rapid  marked  ohjecli't 
and  subjective  improvement. 
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Case  Histories.  Case  I. — M.  V.,  aged  twenty-seven  years. 
Aortic  regurgitation;  mitral  regui^itation;  broken  cxtrnpensatioa; 
dyspnea;  right  hydrothorax;  ascites;  edema  of  legs.  Alter  being 
in  the  hospital  four  days  without  improvement  he  was  started  mi 
strychnin  sulphate,  gr.  gV-  ^■^■>  three  times  a  day.  After  three  days 
there  was  no  slowing  of  the  pulse,  no  change  in  the  blood-pressure, 
no  diuresis,  and  no  subjective  improvement.  There  was,  however, 
an  increase  in  weight.  Strychnin  was  discontinued  and  diuretin 
and  digipuratum  given.  The  patient  made  no  improvement,  and 
died  twenty  days  after  entering  the  hospital. 

Case  II. — See  history  accompanying  Chart  N'o.  I.* 
Case  III. — See  history  accompanjing  Chart  No.  II. 
Case  IV, — See  history  accompanying  Chart  No.  Ill, 
Case  V.—M.  A.,  aged  fifty  years.  Obesity  (we^ht,  232  pounds); 
broken  cardiac  compensation;  hydrothorax;  ascites;  general  edema; 
rapid,  feeble  pulse.  After  being  in  the  wards  three  days  he  bad 
lost  no  weight;  his  dyspnea  had  increased  and  his  heart  sounds  had 
become  weaker.  The  urinary  output  had  fallen.  During  the 
previous  twenty-four  hours  he  had  shown  marked  Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing.  For  the  past  few  hours  the  periods  of  apnea  were 
becoming  longer.  The  sjstolic  blood-pressure  was  about  1 10  mm. 
The  diastolic  pressure  could  not  be  determined  by  the  auscultatory 
method.  On  the  fourth  day  the  patient  was  given  strj'chnin, 
gr.  Ys  S.C.,  at  9  a.m.,  and  5  p.m.  During  the  day  his  breathbg 
became  so  much  worse  and  his  general  condition  so  much  poorer 
that  vigorous  treatment  was  indicated.  The  strj'chnin  was  accord- 
ingly omitted  and  camphor,  grs.  3,  s.c.,  each  two  hours,  given. 
The  next  morning  there  was  gratifying  improvement.  The  patient 
was  then  started  on  digipuratum  and  diuretin.  His  compensation 
was  quickly  and  completely   restored. 

Case  VI. — M.  L,,  aged  thirty-six  years.  Mitral  disease;  verj' 
severe  break  in  compensation;  general  anasarca;  right  hydrothorai 
and  ascites.  On  the  fourth  day  after  entrance  the  following  note 
was  made:  "Since  entrance  the  pulse  has  become  progressively 
more  rapid — at  first  hard  to  feel  it  is  now  almost  imperceptible. 
The  systolic  blood-pressure  is  estimated  with  much  difficulty  at 
about  130  mm.  The  diastolic  pressure  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
auscultatory  method.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  patient  b 
certainly  worse  than  at  entrance,  she  is  started  on  strychnin 
sulphate,  gr,  yVi  ^-c,  each  three  hours.  At  4  p.m.,  after  three  doses 
of  strychnin,  the  patient  seemed  worse  and  her  condition  was  such 

-•The  lempcratiire.  pulse,  and  respiration,  are  represented  in  the  u^ual  way. 

The  weight  is  repreaented  thiw  © © 

The  fluid  inUvke  thus  O O 

The  twenty-four-hour  urinary  output  thus  •=^» 

The  Bystolic  blood-pressure  thus  O O 

The  diaetolio  blood- pressure  thus  • • 

The  dosage  and  the  time  ot  adminiatration  of  the  drug  is  printed  on  the  chart. 
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that  it  was  deemed  unfair  to  withhold  digitalis  any  longer.  Strych- 
nin was  omitted  and  she  was  given  strophanthin,  gm.  0,001,  intra- 
venously, and  camphor,  gr.  l^-  s.c.,  each  two  hours."  The  next 
day  she  was  started  on  digipuratum,  and  caffein  was  substituted 
for  camphor.  None  of  these  procedures  caused  any  significant 
change  in  the  patient's  condition. '  She  continued  to  fail  and  died 
several  days  later- 

Case  VII. — L.  M.  A.,  aged  fifty-three  years.  General  arterio- 
sclerosis: auricular  fibrillation;  myocardial  degeneration;  broken 
cardiac  compensation;  general  edema;  hydrothorax;  ascites.  The 
blood-pressure  was  not  recorded  because  the  irregularity  of  the 
pulse  prevented  its  accurate  measurement.  Repeated  estimations, 
however,  showed  that  it  was  neither  abnormally  high  nor  low.  The 
patient  improved  .very  slightly  if  at  all  under  the  routine  treatment, 
which  lasted  for  the  first  twenty  days  in  the  hospital.  This  was 
followed  by  a  strychnin  period  of  six  days,  during  which  time  she 
was  also  having  digitalis  to  the  point  of  toxicity.  It  will  be  noted 
■  that  the  addition  of  the  strychnin  did  not  make  the  digitalb  any 
more  efficient  than  it  had  been  during  a  previous  period,  when  it  had 
also  been  given  to  toxicity.  The  administration  of  the  strychnin 
resulted  in  neither  a  subjective  nor  an  objective  improvement. 
1-^  grains  of  strychnin  were  given  in  four  days. 

Case  VIII.— E.  P,  T.,  aged  sixteen  years.  Chronic  endocarditis; 
mitral  and  aortic  disease;  adherent  pericardium;  hydrothorax; 
ascites;  enlarged  liver;  general  anasarca;  gradual  failure  to  death. 
After  having  been  in  the  wards  for  several  months,  during  which 
time  he  continued  to  fail  in  spite  of  a  variety  of  therapeutic  pro- 
cedures, he  was  put  on  strychnin  sulphate,  gr,  gV,  s.c,  three  times 
a  day.  During  this  period  all  digitalis  preparations  were  omitted. 
At  the  end  of  three  days  there  was  no  change  in  any  of  the  objective 
signs,  and  certainly  no  subjective  improvement.  Strychnin  was 
accordingly  discontinued  and  routine  treatment  reinstated.  The 
patient  continued  to  fail,  and  died  several  weeks  later. 

Results.  None  of  the  patients  were  benefited  by  strychnin. 
The  compensation  was  not  improved  in  the  slightest  by  the  drug. 
Four  patients  subsequently  recovered  their  compensation  as  the 
result  of  digitalis  administration.  Two  patients  died  in  the  hospital. 
The  other  two  were  discharged  unimproved.  The  failure  of  strych- 
nin to  have  its  reputed  effect  cannot  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
the  patients  under  observation  were  beyond  all  therapeutic  aid, 
because,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  half  of  them  did  regain  cardiac 
compensation  when  given  digitalis.  These  four  patients  did  not 
recover  during  the  strychnin  period  solely  because  strychnin  does 
not  improve  the  work  of  the  heart. 

Conclusions.  Neither  pharmacological  nor  clinical  evidence 
justifies  the  use  of  strychnin  in  the  treatment  of  acute  or  chronic 
heart  failure. 
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MULTIPLE  NEUBtnS  AS  A  COMPLICATION  OB  SEQUEL 
OF  TTPHOm  PETEB.^ 

By  Thomas  A.  Claytor,  M.D., 

tieHOBIAI>,   TSB  PBOVIDBNCt,  AHO  TBB   TUBEHCULOSia 


My  interest  in  this  rather  unusual  complication  was  aroused  by 
the  following  case:  S.  B,,  male,  aged  forty-two  years,  lawyer,  was 
taken  ill  September  20,  1913,  with  what  proved  to  be  a  long  and 
severe  attack  of  enteric  fever.  The  fever  continued  for  seventy-six 
days,  the  highest  point  reached  being  104.4°  F.  At  one  time  or 
another  during  the  attack  the  following  complications  were  noted: 
agonizing  backache  (lower  lumbar  region),  diarrhea,  irritable 
bladder,  bronchitis,  hemorrhage,  nephritis,  and  neuritis. 

The  diet  throughout  the  attack  was  as  liberal  as  the  patient 
could  be  induced  to  take,  consisting  of  milk,  eggs,  custard,  cocoa, 
cream,  blanc  mange,  jelly,  milk  toast,  crackers,  scraped  beef, 
minced  chicken,  rice,  cereals,  bread  and  butter,  soft  cheese,  and 
well-cooked  fruit.  He  was,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  unusually 
long  attack,  In  good  physical  condition  when  the  temperature 
became  normal,  except  for  the  neuritis. 

The  backache.  In  a  most  severe  form,  began  to  give  trouble  on 
the  tenth  day  and  continued  until  the  sixteenth  day.  The  suffering 
was  so  great  as  to  require  the  administration  of  morphin  hy^ 
dermically.  This  intense  pain  in  the  hack  coming  on  so  late  in  the 
attack,  gave  me  some  anxiety  later  when  the  paralysis  manifested 
itself,  as  it  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  spinal  origin.  On  the 
fiftieth  day  he  complained  that  his  feet  and  legs  felt  stiff  and  that 
there  was  tingling.  For  two  days  there  was  the  pins  and  needles 
sensation  from  the  knees  downward. 

On  the  sixty-first  day,  as  the  fever  seemed  very  tenacious,  a  dose 
of  500,000,000  dead  typhoid  bacteria  was  given,  which  was  followed 
at  intervals  of  two  days  each  by  two  more  doses  of  1,000,000,000 
each.  The  fever  then  gradually  subsided  and  became  norma)  on 
the  seventy-sixth  day. 

There  was  some  complaint  of  tender  toes,  but  pain  due  to  the 
peripheral  neuritis  was  conspicuously  absent,  which  would  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  condition  was  not  suspected  until  attempts 
at  movement  demonstrated  partial  paralysb.  Notes  on  the 
examination  of  the  nervous  system,  made  early  in  January,  1914, 
are  as  follows:  The  feet  arc  slightly  swollen  and  the  skin  is  glossy; 
sensation  to  wool,  good  everywhere;  slight  hyperesthesia  over  the 
distribution  of  tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal  segments,  posteriorly 

'  Reiu]  before  the  District  of  Columbia  Madieal  Socioty,  October  y,  1914. 
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and  anteriorly,  and  also  over  the  anterior  surface  of  both  thighs; 
spacing  sense  diminished  in  the  hands,  heat  and  cold  sense  un- 
changed; pin-prick  felt  everywhere;  tenderness  on  deep  pressure 
of  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  less  so  of  those  of  the  calves  (this 
sign  had  been  much  more  marked  two  weeks  earher) ;  some  asteriog- 
nosis,  which  became  very  marked  later;  can  tell  position  of  the 
hands,  but  there  is  some  loss  of  coordination  in  the  upper  extremities; 
loss  of  deep  muscular  sense  at  ankles  and  knees;  marked  incoordina- 
tion on  attempting  to  walk;  wrist-jerks  normal  but  elbow  reflexes 
weak;  knee-jerks  exaggerated;  ankle  reflexes  normal;  no  Babinski 
sign;  plantar  reflexes  present;  cremasteric  reflex  diminished  on  the 
light;  abdominal  reflex  active;  sense  of  vibration  absent  over  legs 
and  much  diminished  from  the  lumbar  re^on  downward  over  the 
trunk;  marked  steppage  gait;  great  difficulty  in  placing  the  feet, 
liable  to  step  much  farther  than  intended;  complains  of  a  sensation 
about  his  waist,  as  though  the  pajamas  were  tied  too  tightly;  no 
sphincter  involvement. 

By  January  23,  there  had  been  great  improvement  in  locomotion; 
the  patient  was  then  able  to  take  a  few  steps  without  even  the  aid 
of  a  stick.  The  sense  of  position  of  the  knees  was  perfect  and  that 
of  the  ankles  much  improved.  There  was  stili  asteriognosis  and 
lack  of  coordination  of  the  hands.  The  most  annoying  symptom 
and  the  slowest  to  disappear  was  the  paresthesia,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  made  much  worse  by  the  galvanic  current.  He  felt 
so  strongly  on  this  point  that  he  was  unwilling  to  persist  In  the 
usual  method  of  treatment.  The  treatment  after  the  patient 
refused  to  continue  the  electricity  consisted  in  gentle  massage 
with  persistent  exercise  or  reeducation  of  the  various  groups  of 
muscles. 

After  six  months  he  was  able  to  play  nine  holes  of  golf  with  but 
little  fatigue.  Now,  eleven  months  after  the  onset  of  the  neuritis, 
the  paresthesia  is  just  as  pronounced  as  at  first,  and  he  still  tires 
rather  easily;  the  muscular  power  is  good,  but  he  gets  a  pain  in  his 
back  in  the  orif^nal  spot  when  he  exercises  too  much. 

The  comparative  rarity  of  this  complication  in  typhoid  fever 
may  be  gathered  from  MeCrae's*  statement  that  in  a  series  of 
1500  cases,  of  which  he  made  a  study,  there  were  but  II,  or  0.7 
per  cent.,  which  developed  neuritis  (he  does  not  say  how  many  of 
this  number  were  of  the  multiple  variety) , 

As  no  one  observer  sees  many  instances  of  this  condition,  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  collect  from  literature  the  following 
reports  of  cases,  and  from  them  to  attempt  to  draw  some  conclusions: 

Case  I. — Man,  aged  twenty-four  years;  typhoid  fever;  highest 
temperature,  lOff"  P.;  relapse.  During  convalescence  complained 
of  pain  in  tiie  legs,  slightest  contact  with  bedclothes  causing  the 


'  Osier,  Modern  Medicine 
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greatest  suffering.  Examination:  I-oss  of  pat«Uar  reflexes;  some 
atrophy;  double  foot-drop;  reaction  of  degeneration;  no  marked 
disturbance  of  sensation.  Able  to  walk  with  crutches  six  moDths 
froin  the  beginning  of  the  fever.  Walked  w'ithout  difficulty  at 
the  end  of  another  month.     Slow  but  complete  recovery.* 

Case  II. — Woman,  age  not  given;  severe  typhoid  fever;  delirious 
for  four  weeks.  Four  days  after  subsidence  of  fever  the  patient 
complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  right  arm  and  leg  with  loss  of  power 
in  these  parts.  In  ten  days  the  pain  subsided,  but  returned  later 
with  great  violence  and  spread  over  the  whole  body;  greatest 
intensity  in  the  left  leg  which  showed  some  edema  and  hyper- 
esthesia. There  was  loss  of  knee-jerks;  muscular  atrophy;  double 
foot-drop;  reaction  of  degeneration;  little  loss  of  sensation.  Result 
not  given. 

Case  III. — W.  R.,  aged  twenty-eight,  tuberculous.  Typhoid 
fever  four  weeks,  bed-sores,  septic  fever.  Then  developed  hj-per- 
esthesia,  most  marked  in  the  lower  extremities;  extensive  paralysis 
of  legs  and  arms  followed  by  marked  atrophy.  Gradual  return  to 
power  but  not  complete  recovery.     Death  due  to  nephritis.* 

Case  IV. — Man,  aged  twenty-eight  yeare.  During  the  third 
week  of  typhoid  fever  great  difficulty  was  noted  in  delivery  of  sputa; 
then  dyspnea  with  regurgitation  of  fluids  through  the  nose;  one  week 
later  weakness  in  the  legs;  some  paresthesiaof  feet  and  ankles;  knee- 
jerks  present;  muscles  of  face  and  arms  became  weak;  pupils  dilated 
and  unequal,  also  weakness  of  other  ocular  muscles;  deafness; 
lessened  sensation  all  over  body,  including  the  conjunctivse;  loss  of 
knee-jerks;  leukocytes,  14,800;  pulse,  160;  respirations,  40;  temper- 
ature, 100°.     Death. 

Autopsy.  Median,  anterior  crural,  spinal  accessory,  hjimglos- 
sal,  glossopharyngeal,  oculo-motor  and  trifacial  nerves  removed, 
Wallerian  degeneration  and  slight  inflammation  demonstrated.  No 
disturbance  of  brain  nor  medulla.' 

Case  V. — Male,  aged  thirty  years.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever,  pain  appeared  in  the  right  arm;  at  the  same 
time  there  was  difficulty  in  mastication  with  escape  of  fluids  from 
the  right  side  of  the  mouth,  and  inability  to  close  the  right  eye  was 
also  noted;  face  was  drawn  to  the  left,  some ' weakness  of  right 
frontalis;  tongue  protruded  to  right;  no  pain  in  face;  weakness  of  all 
muscles  of  the  right  arm,  with  tenderness  on  deep  pressure  of  the 
muscles,  and  diminished  reflexes.     Result  not  given.' 

Case  VI. — Male.  Six  days  after  having  been  discharged  as  cured 
of  an  ordinary  attack  of  typhoid  fever  complained  of  diflScult 
vision  especially  of  diplopia,  also  of  difficulty  in  swallowing,  regurgi- 

'  Preston,  George  J.,  Marylood  Mud.  Jour.,  November  7,  1896.  55. 
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tation  of  fluids  through  the  nose;  then  paralysis  of  arms  and  legs 
with  loss  of  reflexes  and  ataxia  and  paresthesia  over  the  affected 
lirabs.  Gradual  improvement  until  at  the  end  of  two  months 
recovery  was  almost  complete  except  for  some  paresis  and  ataxia 
which  still  remained^ 

Case  VII.— Male.  Well-marked  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  no 
severe  symptoms.  Three  days  after  discharge  there  were  shooting 
pains  in  the  legs;  next  day  marked  paresis  of  both  legs  with  slight 
anesthesia,  ataxia;  temperature,  100"  F.;  knee-jerks  normal.  Tem- 
perature normal  on  eighth  day;  knee  jerks  absent,  paresis  increased 
but  not  complete  paralysis.  Great  improvement  by  the  eighteenth 
day.    Late  complete  recovery.* 

Case  VIII.— M.  K.,  white,  male,  laborer,  aged  thirty-eight 
years.  Convalescent  after  about  seven  weeks.  Then  there  was 
noted  considerable  swelling  of  both  lower  limbs  which  were  very 
painful,  some  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  distribution  of  the  left 
ulnar  and  left  politeal  nerve3,left  foot-drop;  anesthesia  corresponding 
to  distribution  of  the  left  external  popliteal ;  hyperesthesia  of  plantar 
surfaces  of  foot  and  toes;  left  hand  grasp  weakened.  Result  not 
stated.* 

Case  IX. — Male,  aged  twenty  years;  ill  for  fourteen  weeks  with 
typhoid  fever.  In  second  week  there  was  swelling  of  right  arm 
and  leg,  very  painful,  preventing  motion;  knee  bent  at  45".  After 
slow  convalescence  patient  began  to  get  about  and  the  leg  gradually 
straightened,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  had  practically  free  motion 
of  joints.  The  arm  was  slower  to  improve  so  that  there  was  slight 
motion  of  elbow  and  wrist;  the  hand  assumed  the  bird-claw  appeal^ 
anee;  in  hand  some  loss  of  pain,  tactile  and  temperature  sense; 
tendon  reflexes  lessened  in  right  arm;  patellar  reflex  very  faint  on 
right,  normal  on  left.  This  observation  was  made  one  year  after 
the  febrile  attack."' 

Case  X. — J,  L.,  female,  in  bed  about  two  months  with  typhoid 
fever.  Four  days  after  getting  up  developed  a  temperature  of 
102",  with  great  sensitiveness  and  severe  pain  in  the  legs;  legs  and 
thighs  flexed;  any -attempt  to  straighten  them  causing  great  pain; 
incontinence  of  urine  for  one  day  only;  bedsores  formed;  tem- 
perature soon  normal.  When  admitted  to  hospital  two  weeks 
later:  Emaciated  and  anemic;  some  edema  of  left  foot;  great 
wasting  of  leg  and  thigh  muscles;  both  knees  rigidly  bent;  marked 
paresis  in  all  attempted  movements  of  feet,  legs  and  thighs,  tender- 
ness of  muscles  of  legs;  no  anesthesia;  plantar  and  abdominal 
reflexes  present;  small  amount  of  albumin;  pulse  rapid  and  feeble. 
The  legs  were  straightened  by  weights;  sensory  dbturbances  dis- 

'Kobler.  Cincinnati  Lancet-Clinic,  1889.  xxiii,  35. 
'  Gordon,  .\lfred,  loo,  dt. 

•Aldrich,  Chwies  .1..  Med.  News,  August  16,  1902,  29S. 
»  Moyfir.  H-  N.,  Chicago  Clinic,  1899,  lil,  229, 
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appeared;  motor  power  gradually  returned,  so  that  in  five  months 
from  the  onset  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  about  the  ward." 

Case  XI. — E.  H.,  aged  fifteen  years.  Had  typhoid  fever  for 
about  four  weeks ;  shortly  after  defervescence  began  to  have  difficulty 
in  talking  and  the  voice  had  a  nasal  twang;  soon  there  was  numbness 
in  ends  of  fingers  and  weakness  in  all  the  limbs,  more  marked  on 
left  than  on  right;  no  pain;  swallowing  difficult,  regurgitation  of 
fluids  through  the  nose;  knee-jerks  absent  on  both  sides;  tactile 
sense  good;  reaction  good  to  faradic  but  slow  to  galvanic  current. 
Gradual  improvement." 

Case  XII. — J.  W.,  girl,  aged  eighteen  years,  was  seen  ei^t 
months  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  of  average  duration. 
During  the  fever  one  day  she  found  that  she  could  not  straighten 
out  elbows,  wrists,  or  knees;  rigidity  persisted.  When  seen  there 
was  marked  wasting  of  the  muscles;  knee-jerks  were  variable; 
plantar  reflexes  absent;  no  clonus;  elbo^re  semiflexed  and  rigid; 
movements  of  hands  and  fingers  feebly  performed;  some  movements 
impossible;  almost  complete  anesthesia  over  right  thumb  and 
index  finger.    Ultimate  complete  recovery." 

Case  XIII. — Man,  aged  forty-two  years.  Shortly  after  recoverj- 
from  typhoid  fever  it  was  noticed  that  there  was  partial  loss  to 
cutaneous  sensibility,  chiefly  to  pain,  in  feet  and  lower  part  of  the 
legs;  feet  felt  sore  and  there  was  pain  in  legs  after  walking;  foot 
movements  feeble;  all  muscles  below  the  knees  moderately 
atrophied;  knee-jerks  exaggerated," 

Case  XIV. — Gbl  had  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever;  in  four  weeks 
abdominal  reflexes  found  to  be  exaggerated;  legs  painful  and  flexed; 
two  months  later  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed  but  could  not  lift  either 
leg,  and  was  unable  to  walk;  no  reaction  to  faradic  current;  in  a 
short  time,  the  right  leg  regained  power,  but  the  abdominal  muscles 
on  the  right  side  bulged  when  child  cried  or  moved.  Recovery 
almost  complete  five  months  subsequent  to  attack." 

Case  XV. — Boy,  aged  thirteen  years.  Had  severe  typhoid  fever; 
passed  from  delirium  into  a  state  of  mental  dulness;  fed  by  tube; 
loss  of  rectal  control;  gave  much  trouble  by  biting  and  eating  the 
sheets;  mental  equilibrium  recovered  in  about  three  months  from 
onset  of  fever,  when  mind  was  a  complete  blank  as  to  everything 
which  had  passed.  At  this  time  he  complained  that  his  left  foot 
felt  heavy;  had  noticed  numbness  and  feeling  of  pins  and  needles 
for  some  days,  he  said.  Decided  foot-drop;  increased  knee-jerk; 
ankle  clonus;  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  tibialis  anticus  group; 
some  atrophy;  no  loss  of  sensation.  Recovery  in  about  four 
months." 

"  Roas,  George,  Aheb.  Jouh.  Med.  Sci.,  1889.  lovii,  2G. 

"  Robs,  George,  loc.  eit.  "  Buiy,  Judson  S,.  Med.  Chron..  1893.  xvi.  !«. 

"  Bury,  Jiidson  S..  loc.  oit. 

"  Humphreys,  F.  R.,  Hunter  Skiciety,  London.  1889-90,  41. 
"Abecrombie,  John,   Medioo-Chir.  Trans.,   1897,  Iviii.   169.  /  -  | 
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Case  XVI. — Girl,  aged  sixteen  years.  During  a  severe  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  complicated  by  hemorrhages,  suddenly  became 
totally  blind.  Both  pupils  widely  dilated,  especially  the  right; 
had  been  quite  deaf  but  could  hear  quite  well  at  this  time.  In 
about  eight  or  nine  weeks  recovered  vision  completely." 

Case  XVII. — Man,  aged  thirty  years.  Always  feeble-minded; 
severe  typhoid  fever  for  two  months;  relapses;  hemorrhages; 
coavulsions;  bed-sores;  gangrene.  As  early  as  the  sixth  week  he 
complained  of  pains  in  the  iegs;  duriijg  convalescence  paralysis 
noted;  painful  contractions  of  knee-joints;  right  knee  swollen  and 
ri^t  leg  edematous;  wasting  of  peroneal  and  quadriceps  muscles; 
some  wasting  of  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences;  sensation  good 
everywhere;  reaction  of  degeneration  present.     Result  not  given.'* 

Case  XVIII. — Man,  aged  twenty-six  years.  Moderately  severe 
typhoid  fever  in  1887.  After  recovery  went  abroad  apparently 
perfectly  well,  but  in  1888  developed  aching  pain  in  right  knee, 
which  soon  became  very  painful  and  symptoms  of  synovitis 
developed;  ligaments  all  completely  relaxed;  paralysis  of  the  exten- 
sors of  the  leg  with  wasting;  no  loss  of  sensation;  gradual  improve- 
ment so  that  in  about  four  months  he  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital. 
After  eight  months  was  able  to  use  the  leg  well  in  walking  but  unable 
to  jump  and  kick  as  before." 

Case  XIX. — Woman,  aged  twenty-seven  years.  Had  severe 
typhoid  fever;  hemorrhages;  suppurative  parotitis;  optic  neuritis. 
About  a  month  from  the  onset  of  disease  complained  of  dimness  of 
vision.  A  few  days  later,  examination  showed  an  intense  papillitis 
with  some  hemorrhage  among  the  swollen  nerve  fibers;  each  disk 
strikingly  dappled  with  rounded  white  spots;  no  changes  in  the 
retina  beyond  the  dbks;  pupils  widely  dilated;  vi^on  reduced  to 
perception  of  the  hand  movements;  later  numerous  hemorrhages 
in  the  retina  adjacent  to  papilla  and  no  perception  of  light  with 
motionless  pupils.  In  less  than  three  months  there  was  considerable 
improvement;  vision  restored  to  6/36;  patient  able  to  see  to  do  her 
housework  and  go  about  the  streets  by  day,  though  not  at  night.** 

Case  XX. — Man,  aged  fifty  years.  After  six  weeks  of  moder- 
ately severe  typhoid  fever,  he  complained  of  pain  on  the  inner 
side  of  each  elbow  radiating  down  the  ulnar  side  of  each  forearm 
to  the  little  and  ulnar  side  of  each  ring  finger;  both  legs  slightly 
swollen  with  muscular  tenderness  of  calves;  no  paralysis.  These 
symptoms  disappeared  in  about  two  weeks.  About  two  and  a 
half  months  later  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  were  all  stiff  and 
complete  extension  was  impossible ;  marked  wasting  of  the  interosaei ; 
anesthesia,    analgesia,    and    thermic  anesthesia   along    the    ulnar 

IT  Davis,  Clark  W.,  Cinciimati  LaDcet-Clinic,  1889,  xiii,  43. 
>•  Lloyd,  James  H.,  Vm.  Med.  Mas..  1894-96,  vii,  379. 
"  Stoney.  W..  Mod,  Press  and  Circ,  1889,  ilvii,  663. 
"CatUe,  C.  H.,  The  Medical  Maga»ine,  1907,  xv'    -"' 
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side  of  the  hand  and  over  the  ulnar  distribution  of  the  fingers; 
no  response  to  faradic  current.  Left  hand  similarly  affected,  but 
to  a  much  less  extent.  After  three  months  there  was  no  further 
improvement  in  the  right  hand,  but  the  left  was  restored  to  nonnal." 

Ckse  XXI. — Man,  age  unknown,  recovering  from  typhoid  fever 
of  average  severitj'  at  end  of  fourth  week,  complained  of  ^ight 
pain  in  left  hand  extending  up  the  arm,  pain  becoming  worse  with 
numbness,  flashes  of  heat  and  cold,  formications,  etc. ;  no  chanfie 
in  electrical  reaction;  no  change  in  reflexes;  pain  on  motion;  grad- 
ually were  added  cutaneous  and  muscular  hyperesthesia;  the  left 
lower  limb  began  to  be  involved  from  the  thigh  down.  The  ahovt 
lasted  about  three  weeks.  Within  the  next  ten  days  the  hand 
movements  became  less  painful,  less  efficacious,  especially  extension. 
Later  almost  complete  paraly.sis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
hand,  while  flexion  was  very  limited,  the  arm  was  swollen  and 
edematous  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist.  The  lower  limb  showed 
diminution  of  movement  of  the  foot  on  the  leg.  All  reflexes  normal. 
Almost  complete  recovery  in  about  three  months  from  onset  (rf 
symptoms  of  neuritis." 

Case  XXIL^ — Man,  aged  twenty-eight  years.  Five  days  after 
the  temperature  had  become  normal  began  to  feel  ill,  temperature 
rose  to  38°  (',  and  remained  high  for  about  a  week.  He  had  severe 
pain  in  both  shoulders  and  in  the  lumbar  region ;  lioth  lower  and 
upper  limbs  were  practically  without  motion ;  parasthesia  and  h\-per- 
esthesia  very  pronounced.     Duration  and  result  not  given." 

Case  XXIIL— Man,  aged  twenty-seven  years.  During  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  developed  pain  in  both  knees,  right  became 
red  and  swollen;  fluid  evacuated  and  showed  presence  of  typhoid 
bacilli.  After  the  knee  was  well  the  muscles  of  both  legs  showed 
diminished  function,  the  right  more  than  the  left;  atrophy  of  muscles 
with  reaction  of  degeneration.     Recovery  in  about  six  months." 

Case  XXIV. — Woman,  aged  twenty-three  years.  After  haring 
been  ill  with  typhoid  fever  about  a  month  she  complained  of  pain 
in  the  right  foot  and  then  in  the  arm.  Nothing,  however,  was 
found  on  examination.  In  ten  days  dorsal  and  plantar  reflexes 
in  right  foot  abolished;  faradic  current  showed  slight  response 
on  part  of  peroneal  nerve  and  none  in  tibialis  anticus  on  the  r^t 
side.  Galvanic  current;  response  of  peroneal  nerve  at  the  cathode, 
weaker  than  at  the  anode.  The  left  leg  was  not  normal  either,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  faradic  current.  Sensory  subjective  phenomina 
became  very  marked,  especially  on  the  right  side.  Not  quite  wdl 
after  about  four  and  one-half  months.^ 

■I  Whit.  H.  J.,  Philadelphia  Med.  Jour.,  January  IS,  1901.  125. 
"Bassi,  U)ro,  Rei-ista  Veneta  di  Scienia  Mediche,  IS87,  vi.  58S. 
«  LosaiiD  MonioD,  R.,  Hcv.  de  Med-  y.  Cir.  Pract.,  1897,  ili,  281. 
"  Unlie.  R.,  Theuis,  G6ttin|teii,  1904. 
"Schmidt,  Friedrich.  Thcsiii,  Nurnberg,  1891, 
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Case  XXV. — Man,  aged  twenty-five  jears.  One  week  after  the 
temperature  had  become  normal  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
the  temperature  again  rose  to  a  moderate  degree  and  the  patient 
complained  of  severe  pains  in  the  legs;  within  a  few  days  the  paia 
gradually  disappeared,  but  there  developed  a  weakness  in  both 
limbs  which  within  a  month  became  a  general  paralysis.  Examina- 
tion showed  some  consonants  not  clearly  pronounced;  face  expres- 
sionless, stary;  chin  dropping;  eyes  narrow  and  cannot  be  closed; 
mouth  drooping,  unable  to  whistle.  Conjunctival  and  corneal 
reflexes  abolished  on  both  sides.  Other  cranial  nerves  normal. 
The  fingers  flattened;  interspaces  more  pronounced  than  normally; 
movements  normal  except  abduction  and  adduction.  The  feet  in 
[>osition  of  varus,  general  muscular  atrophy;  knee-  and  ankle-jerks 
lost.  There  was  paresthesia  in  all  the  extremities;  Lasegue's 
symptom  present  on  both  sides;  deep  sensibility  normal;  no  trophic 
changes.  Marked  reaction  of  degeneration  on  both  sides  of  the 
face  and  in  lower  extremities  along  the  sciatic  nerves  while  along 
the  femoral  nerves  it  was  only  partial.  No  D.  R.  in  upper  extrem- 
ities. Patient  in  the  hospital  about  fourteen  months  but  ultimately 
made  a  complete  recovery." 

Summary,  I  have  collected  from  the  literature  25  cases  which 
are  sufficiently  fully  described  to  be  of  value,  which,  with  my  own, 
make  a  series  of  26.  Unfortunately  the  duration  and  final  result 
are  not  given  in  quite  a  number,  nor  are  all  the  reports  very  full 
in  other  respects.  There  were  19  males  and  6  females;  in  one 
instance  the  sex  was  not  mentioned.  The  first  symptom  noted 
was,  in  14  instances,  pain;  in  3,  failing  vision;  in  2,  paresthesia; 
in  1  each,  hyperesthesia,  paresthesia,  swelling  of  the  limbs,  difficult 
speech,  rigidity  of  joints,  anesthesia,  increased  reflexes. 

Symptoms  of  the  condition  were  recognized  during  the  course 
of  the  fever  in  14  instances;  after  the  fever  had  subsided  in  12. 
The  earliest  was  the  second  week  of  fever.  It  is  impossible  from 
the  data  to  say  vhat  was  the  longest  period  after  apparent  complete 
recovery  at  which  the  symptoms  of  neuritis  first  appeared,  but 
usually  it  was  a  few  days  to  a  week  after  the  temperature  had  become 
normal.  Pain  was  present  17  times,  absent  9  times.  There  was 
altered  sensation  in  19,  no  change  in  4,  and  no  mention  of  this 
condition  was  made  in  3  instances.  Paralysis  was  noted  25  times; 
in  one  case  it  was  not  mentioned.  The  reflexes  were  lost  in  9, 
exaggerated  in  4,  diminished  in  2,  normal  in  1,  and  not  noted  in  1. 
Of  course,  it  should  he  understopd  that  the  reflexes  were  variable, 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  stage  of  the  attack  at  which  the 
examination  was  made.  There  were  no  contractures  in  20,  while 
in  6  they  were  noted.  The  cranial  nerves  were  involved  in  7, 
not  affected  in  19;  the  spinal  in  24,  not  so  in  2,  while  both  were 

"Mtincini,  Wien.  med.  Wochon.,  1910,  Ix,  HHS. 
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affected  in  5  cases.  Fourteen  cases  showed  atrophy,  2  none;  in 
10  there  was  no  mention  made  of  the  condition.  The  duration 
varied  from  three  months  to  fourteen  in  which  complete  recovery 
occurred.  Unqualified  recovery  took  place  in  H,  improvement  in 
7,  death  in  2,  and  the  result  was  not  given  in  6  cases.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  many  of  these  reports  were  probably 
made  before  the  final  result  was  known,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
quite  a  fair  proportion  of  those  recorded  as  improved  ultimately 
recovered. 


POST-OPEBITIVE   NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DI8TUKBANCE8.' 
By  Joseph  M,  Aikin,  M.D., 

I,  COLUCOB  OF  HBDlCtNB,  DNIVBRBrTT 


About  three  years  ajto  Dr.  W.  B.  Kern  suggested  that  he  and  I 
secure  opinions  of  medical  men  whose  observation  and  judgment 
would  be  valuable  in  estimating  the  potency  of  pelvic  surgery — 
especially  oophorectomy — in  causing  nervous  and  mental  disorders. 
We  purposed  accepting  the  data  thus  obtained  as  the  basis  of  a 
report  to  our  State  Medical  Association.  Out  of  fifteen  replies 
received,  several  denied  its  etiologic  power,  a  few  cited  cases  and 
denied  its  causative  pMwer,  a  few  cited  cases  and  were  positive  of 
its  primary  etiological  importance,  while  the  majority  were  sure  of  its 
power  to  establish  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  but  failed  in  giving 
evidence  proving  their  assumption.  Our  intended  p>aper  was  not 
written.  When  your  program  committee  wrote  the  theme  "  post- 
operative," without  regional  location  on  the  body  and  notified 
me  to  try  the  case  on  its  merits,  I  preceded  to  secure  testimony 
that  would  incriminate  the  surgeon.  It  seemed  to  me  the  evidence 
was  adequate  to  convict  surgery  as  the  direct  cause  for  many  nervous 
wrecks  and  fit  subjects  for  our  insane  hospitals.  I  heard  Dr.  Alfred 
Gordon  read  a  paper  on  "Nervous  and  Mental  Manifestations 
following  Castration  in  Women,"  in  the  Section  on  Nervous  and 
Mental  Diseases  in  the  last  American  Medical  Association  meeting. 
The  gist  of  Dr.  Gordon's  paper,  corroborated  by  its  critics,  com- 
mended surgery  when  the  pathology  demanded  it  and  the  recupera- 

'  t  am  iodebted  to  the  (oUowinic  list  of  pbysciana.  also  Audrey  Goas,  of  John 
Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  for  perBonal  opinionB  sod  abatracla  which  form  (ha  data 
tor  my  conduaiona:  E.  G.  Brainerd,  LosAng^Iee,  Cal-:  B.  F.  Bailey,  LiDoola,  Nebr.i 
Ch«rlea  W.  Burr,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Edwin  N.  Bniah,  Towson,  Maryland;  Alft^ 
GordoD.  Phitadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  T.  Hay,  Liucola,  Nebr.;  A,  F.  Jonas,  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
W.  B.  Kern.  Haatinga.  Nebr.;  William  W.  Richardaon,  Norriatown,  Pa.;  M.  G. 
Seblapp.  New  York;  George  Tildeo,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  W.  A.  Searl,  Cuyahoga  Fa1l«, 
Ohio;  J.  H.  McBride,  PaSBdnia,Cal.;  G.  H.  Harding,  Jr.,  Columbua,  Ohio, 
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tive  power  of  the  patient  justified  establishing  the  conditions 
necessary  by  that  therapeutic  measure.  The  essayist  and  his 
audience  were  a  unit  in  condemning  surgery  as  a  cure  for  existing 
psychic  or  neuritic  conditions,  and  censured  the  surgeon  who 
neglected  or  ignored  the  alienist,  neurologist,  oculist,  and  internist 
when  deciding  for  surgery  on  any  person  of  an  unstable  nervous 
system.  I  secured  a  series  of  abstracts  from  papers  that  were 
published  in  medicial  journals,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  on  the 
subject  of  post-operative  neuroses  and  psychoses.  Among  the 
domestic  papers  the  Americal  Journal  of  Obstetrics  contained  an 
exhaustive  article  on  alleged  post-operative  insanity  cases.  An 
analysis  of  tlie  clinical  histories  there  recorded  failed  to  prove  that 
surgery  caused  the  mental  or  nervous  symptoms  in  question.  In 
this  article  was  a  clinical  report  of  six  cases  by  Dr.  T.  Gaillard 
Thomas  in  1890,  which  attracted  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  post-toperative  insanity  in  this  countrj'.  Commenting  on  this 
report  Dr.  Landon  Carter  Gray  ventured  the  opinion  that  Dr. 
Thomas  had  described  a  "new  genus  of  insanity."  As  a  mattCT 
of  fact,  Thomas  had  not  described  a  single  case  with  suflBcient 
accuracy  to  prove  that  the  psychic  state  admitted  was  not  a  logical 
sequence  from  causes  other  than  surgery.  For  additional  evidence 
to  incriminate  surgery  as  a  primary  cause  for  post-operative 
psychic  and  neuritic  manifestations  I  obtained  full  abstracts  from 
fifteen  papers  by  German,  French,  Swiss,  Italian,  and  English 
writers  on  the  subject.  A  careful  reading  of  all  these  abstracts 
revealed  a  uniformity  of  vagueness  in  their  clinical  reports.  From 
a  wearisome  amount  of  testimony  investigated  the  evidence  did 
not  prove  more  than  a  negligible  percentage  of  post-operative 
mental  or  nervous  disorders  primarily  traceable  to  sui^ry.  One 
noticeable  fact  established  by  the  evidence  is  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  post-operative  insanity  since  the  advent  of  aseptic  surgery". 
Cleanliness  during  a  surgical  operation  is  more  easily  obtained  than 
we  are  sure  will  be  maintained  during  all  the  after-treatment. 
Post-operative  nervous  and  mental  disorders  are  rapidly  becoming 
an  avoidable  accident.  Either  sepsis,  the  administration  of  some 
drug,  or  poor  judgment  by  the  surgeon  who  operated  on  a  patient 
ripe  for  a  mental  or  nervous  collapse  caused  them.  Of  these  three 
possible  factors  the  latter  is  probably  the  most  frequent  ultimate 
cause  for  post-operative  psychoses  or  neuroses.  If  the  patholog)' 
of  the  case  warrants  surgical  treatment  only  the  imminence  of  a 
mental  or  nervous  disorder  more  serious  than  the  affliction  which 
surgery  may  relieve  should  weight  against  that  procedure.  An 
artificial  leg  may  be  preferable  to  a  tuberculous  joint;  surgerj- 
effecting  complete  drainage  of  sepsis  from  a  cavity,  or  enucleating 
a  cancer  that  spells  much  suffering  and  certain  death,  may  he 
more  objectionable  to  the  patient  than  a  neurosis  or  psychosis 
from  which  recovery  is  possible.     Any  disorder  of  the  nervous 
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system  developing  soon  after  a  surgical  operation  is  a  complex 
affair  evolving  symptoms  varying  in  degree  and  differing  in  type. 
It  is  questionable  if  the  term  post-operative  insanity  has  any  just 
claim  as  a  clinical  entity  in  medical  literature.  The  fact  rfiat  it 
appears  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  subsequent  to  some  surgical  opera- 
tion is  alone  responsible  for  its  coinage.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  traumatic  neurasthenia,  also  the  antepartum  and  lacta- 
tional insanities.  To  that  list  may  be  added  the  post-typhoid 
neuroses  and  psychoses,  for  they  are  no  less  frequent  than  the 
post-surgical  cases.  The  content  of  the  nervous  or  mental  syn- 
drome incidental  to  a  surgical  operation,  an  accidental  trauma 
or  the  parturient  period,  is  not  essentially  different  from  nervous 
and  mental  symptoms  evolved  when  no  one  of  these  conditions 
prevail.  Removal  of  the  germinal  glands  prior  to  the  reproductive 
period  of  the  animal  prevents  its  complete  masculine  or  feminine 
development,  but  facts  are  wanting  to  prove  that  it  initiates  nervous 
and  mental  disorders.  If  during  the  reproductive  period  the  possi- 
bility of  parentage  is  eliminated  by  gonococci  or  spirochetes  the 
evidence  of  experience  incriminates  fliem  as  primary  factors  pro- 
ducing nervous  and  mental  disorders.  The  cases  are  numerous 
where  surgery  alone  relieves  the  already  barren  women  of  destruc- 
tive and  painful  conditions  initiated  by  venereal  infections.  It  is 
sometimes  a  mark  of  social  distinction  to  have  undergone  a  surgical 
.  operation.  The  surgeon's  knife  may  easily  become  the  "scape- 
goat" bearing  silent  testimony  to  ease  the  remorse  and  suffering 
directly  due  to  moral  turpitude.  If  from  any  cause  the  power 
to  conceive— or  power  to  impregnate — is  destroyed  prior  to  its 
normal  termination  the  mental  impress  of  lost  parental  power 
certainly  tends  to  initiate  nervous  and  mental  disturbances.  I 
think  it  possible  and  quite  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  post- 
operative nervous  and  mental  disturbances  the  forces  making  sur- 
gery necessary  were  more  potent  than  the  operation  in  evolving  such 
conditions.  Were  we  to  balance  the  evidence  in  which  surgery 
established  relief  from  nervous  and  mental  disorders  against  that 
proving  it  the  direct  cause  of  them,  I  think  the  advantages  from  the 
wise  exercise  of  surgery  would  far  exceed  the  disadvantages  it  may 
precipitate, 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  UKtHART  HITBOaEH  AND  SULPHUR 

PARTITION  IN  A  CASE  Or  RHEUMATOID  ARTHBim 

TREATED    WITH    INTRAVENOUS  INJECTIONS 

or  RADIUM  SALTS. 

By  Jacob  Rosenbloom,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 


I.  Introduction.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  establish  the  effects 
of  radium  on  metabolism.  This  paper  contains  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  radium  given  intravenously  on  the  urinarj'  nitjogen 
and  sulphur  metaboHsm.  But  little  work  has  been  done  from 
the  metabolic  standpoint.  Gudzent'  claimed  to  have  found  a 
disappearance  of  uric  acid  from  the  blood  after  inhalations  of  air 
containing  2  to  4  Mache  units  of  radium  per  hour.  He  abo  clwmed 
the  emanation  of  radium  caused  an  increase  in  the  solubility  of 
sodium  urate.  Kerb  and  Lazarus'  found  that  radium  emanation 
had  no  effect  on  the  solubility  of  sodium  urate.  Kehrer*  claimed 
that  radium  emanation  caused  a  mobilization  of  uric  add  in  the 
body.     Knaffl-Lenz   and   Wiechowski*  found   no  increase  in  the 

1  Bcri.  klin-  Woch.,  1911.  liviii,  2098;  Zoit.  f.  klin,  Med..  1913.  btiviii,  288. 

•  Biochem.   Zeit.,    1912.   xlii,    S2. 

■Arnh.  f.  VerdftuunitB.-Krank.,  1913,  xix.  98. 

'  Zi-it.  f.  phj-Miil.  Chum..  1912.  Ixxvii.  32S. 
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solubility  or  decomposition  of  sodium  urate  by  radium  emanation. 
Fine  and  Chace*  found  that  radium  administered  as  the  bromide 
and  inhalation  of  emanation  in  strengths  as  hi^h  as  100  Mache 
units  per  liter  for  long  periods  of  time  failed  to  show  any  influence 
upon  the  uric-acid  concentration  of  the  blood  and  produced  no 
definitely  increased  output  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine.  Skorzowskl' 
claimed  to  have  found  that  radium  therapy  in  the  gOuty  leads  to  an 
increased  output  of  nitrogen,  uric  acid,  and  neutral  and  oxidized 
sulphur. 

These  papers  are  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  literature 
as  regards  the  metabolic  effects  of  radium  in  man,  and  it  may 
readily  be  noted  how  much  work  yet  remains  to  be  carried  out  in 
this  field.' 

II.  Experimental.  The  patient  on  whom  this  study  was 
carried  out  was  the  subject  of  a  severe  case  of  rheumatoid  arthritis 
of  many  years'  standing.  Throughout  the  experiment?  he  was 
placed  on  a  constant  diet,  and  the  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the 
various  urinary  constituents  were  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in 
previous  communications.' 

Table  I  demonstrates  that  following  the  intravenous  injections 
of  100  micrograms  of  radium  element  the  urinary  nitrogen  shows 
a  marked  increase  on  both  occasions.  This  increase  persisted  for 
about  three  days.  The  proportions  of  urinary  nitrogen  as  urea- 
nitrogen,  uric  acid-nitrogen,  ammonia-nitrt^n,  amino-acid  nitrogen, 
creatinin-nitrogen,  and  undetermined-nitrogen  remained  about 
the  same  following  the  injections.  The  uric  acid  in  grams  and  uric 
acid-nitrogen,  both  of  which  are  of  special  interest,  also  show  the 
non-effect  of  the  radium  on  their  excretion  in  the  urine. 

Table  II  shows  that  following  the  intravenous  injection  of  100 
micrograms  of  radium  element  there  was  produced  a  marked 
increase  on  both  occasions  in  the  total  sulphur  of  the  urine,  and  this 
increase  persisted  for  three  days.  On  the  urinary  sulphur  partition 
it  may  be  noted  that  a  marked  increase  in  the  neutral  sulphur  of 
the  urine  was  produced  by  the  radium.  This  effect  continued  for 
about  three  days  following  the  injection.  This  finding  of  effects 
ceasing  after  three  days  following  the  injection  may  be  considered 
as  an  indication  for  giving  the  radium  about  every  fourth  day,  as 
by  this  method  one  would  be  renewing  the  effect  that  it  has  on 
the  metabolism. 

'  Jour.  Phann.  and  Expt.  Ther.,  1914.  vi,  219. 

•Zcit.  Eicpt,  Path.  u.  Ther,,  1914,  liv,  118. 

'  For  biological  effecta  of  radiuin  see  London,  Das  Hadiuni  in  der  Biologie  Und 
Medizin.  LcipiiK,  IBll;  Lazarus,  Handbuch  der  Radium  Biolonie  Und  Therapie, 
Wieabodcn.  1913;  Solomon  in  von  Noordco,  Metaboligm  and  Practical  Medicine, 
1907.  iii,  1220, 

'Aher.  Jocb.  Med.  Sci.,  1911.  cilii.  7:  1913,  cilvi,  731;  1814,  cilviii.  66;  Arch. 
Int.  M«d.,  1913,  xii,  276;  1914.  xiv,  263. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  the  urinary  sulphur  is  made  up  of  sulphates, 
both  inorganic  and  ethereal,  and  certain  less  highly  oxidized  CMn- 
pounds  which  are  called,  following  Salkowski's*  suggestion,  "  neutral 
sulphur."  The  neutral  sulphur  compounds  are  many  and  includf 
the  following:  I'roferric  acid,'"  uroproteic  acid,"  oiij-proteic  acid," 
urochrome,"  thiocyanic  acid  and  its  salts,"  cystin  and  similar  sub- 
stances," taurin  and  taurincarbamie  acid,»  methyl  mercaptan,"* 
ethjl  sulphid,"  thiosulphuric  acid,"*  and  sulphurous  acid." 

This  effect  of  intravenous  injection  of  radium  produ<nng  such  a 
marked  increase  in  the  excretion  of  the  urinary  neutral  sulphur 
is  of  great  interest.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Folin  claims  that  the 
truest  index  to  the  endogenous  or  cellular  metabolism  is  represented 
by  the  urinary  uric  acid,  creatinin,  and  neutral  sulphur.  As  we 
have  found  that  the  intravenous  injection  of  radium  in  dosage  of  100 
micrograms  has  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  creatinin  and  uric  acid 
excreted,  it  must  be  that  the  radium  influences  some  part  of  the 
endogenous  raetabt^ism  related  to  the  neutral  sulphur  but  not 
implicating  the  other  two  constituents. ,  It  may  be  that  the  radium 
affecta  the  intracellular  oxidation,  thereby  increasing  the  amount 
of  neutral  or  unoxidized  sulphur. 

III.  Summary.  1.  The  intravenous  injection  of  100  micrograms 
of  radium  element  produced  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  nitn^n 
excreted  in  the  urine.  No  constant  effect  was  noted  in  the  per 
centage  excretion  of  urea-nitrogen,  ammonia-nitrogen,  uric  acid, 
ammonia-acid  nitrogen,  creatinin-nitrogen  and  undetermined 
nitrogen. 

2.  The  injection  also  caused  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  o! 
total  urinary  sulphur  and  in  the  amount  of  neutral  sulphur  excreted. 

3.  Theeffect  of  intravenous  injection  of  100  micrograms  of  radium 
on  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur  metabolism  lasted  for  about  three 
days  following  the  injertion. 

The  writer  wishes  to  thank  Dr.  W,  H.  Cameron  and  Dr.  J.  R- 
McCurdy  for  their  cooperation, 

■  VirchowB  Arch.  f.  path.  Anst.,  1873.  Iviii.  472. 

"  Ztschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm..  1003,  xxxvii,  251. 

"  Arch.  f.  eiper.  Path.  u.  Phann..  1897,  xl,  29. 

X  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissenacb..  1807.  p.  577:  Bcrl.  d.  Deulach.  chcm.  GeKHscb.. 
1902.  XXXV,  2069;  Ztschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1905.  xlv,  H3;  PflQger'a  Arch.  f.  d.  e<^- 
Phygicil.,  1899.  luv,  87. 

"Z 

up 

354. 

"  Ztsrhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1NH5.  ix,  125;  1888,  xii,  354. 

"  Arch.  f.  oxper.  Path.  u.  Phnrm..  1891,  xxviii,  206. 

>'  Ztsrhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  1894,  xx,  253. 

"  Erm'lin.  d.  Physiol.,  1903,  i,  458. 

'•  StrUiupcil,  Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  1876  (quoted  from  Mann,  Physiology  and  PnlbaiDc; 
of  the  Uritic.  1908.  p.  18), 
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ENDOCARDITIS     07     THE     PULMONIC     TALVE     CAUSED 

nncBococcus  endocarditidis  buoatus.' 


By  G.  R.  Callendeb,  M.D., 


Case.— Patient,  H.  K.  B,,  aged  thirty-eight  years.  Family  and 
past  personal  history  unimportant. 

Persorml  Hiatory.  On  March  1,  1914,  the  patient  had  an  attack 
of  tonsillitis,  lasting  only  a  few  days,  which  was  accompanied  by 
constipation  and  stiffness  and  soreness  of  muscles. 

March  lO."^  Entered,  the  hospital  with  a  temperature  of  I02^ 
headache,  muscular  soreness,  and  pain  in  the  right  knee  and  left 
shoulder.  The  pains  disappeared  in  a  few  days,  leaving  fever, 
sweating,  and  constipation.  Following  this  a  cough  developed, 
accompanied  by  a  small  amount  of  expectoration.  Urine  was 
reported  negative.  The  blood  was  negative  for  malaria;  blood 
cultures  on  March  12  and  24  were  negative.  Wassermann  was 
negative. 

March  17.  A  blood  examination  showed  4000  leukocj-tes  (of 
which  65  per  cent,  were  polymorphonuclears),  15  per  cent,  small 
lymphocj^tes,  8  percent,  large  IjTnphocj^tes,  11  percent,  mast  cells, 
and  1  per  cent,  eosinophiles. 

March  28.  Leukocytes  numbered  8000,  of  which  88  per  cent, 
were  polymorphonuclears,  5  per  cent,  lymphocytes,  1  per  cent, 
mast  cells,  2  per  cent,  transitionals,  and  4  per  cent,  large  mono- 
nuclears.   Hemoglobin,  80  to  85  per  cent. 

April  19.  Patient  was  admitted  to  Fort  Bayard.  On  admission 
the  patient  complained  of  weakness.  His  mind  seemed  to  be  dull. 
There  was  considerable  cough.  Expectoration  was  negative  for 
tubercle  bacilli.  Temperature,  101°  to  103°.  Physical  examination 
showed  dulness  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  upper  lobe  and 
both  bases.  There  were  abundant  moist  rales  over  the  posterior 
surfaces  of  both  lungs. 

Urine  contained  considerable  albumin  and  numerous  granular 
casts  and  renal  cells. 

May  4.  Urine  examination  was  as  follows:  Amount  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  210  C.C.;  specific  gravity,  1.022:  large  amount  of 
albumin;  numerous  renal  cells  and  erythrocytes.  Late  on  this 
date  the  patient  died.  Death  was  preceded  by  a  dyspnea  of  rapid 
onset. 

May  5.     Autopsy. 

Heart.  Free  in  pericardium,  which  contains  125  c.c.  clear 
amber  fluid.     The  heart  muscle  is  rather  pale  and  soft  and  the 

■  Published  with  thp  permission  of  the  StirReoii-GenPrnl.  U.  S.  Army. . 
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right  ventricle  is  dilated.  The  valves  of  the  left  heart  and  the 
tricuspid  vahe  are  normal  in  appearance,  except  for  the  lai^e  size 
of  the  tricuspid  orifice. 

The  central  cusp  of  the  pulmonic  valve  presents  a  fibrinous 
vegetation  adherent  to  the  inner  surface,  3  cm,  in  length  and  i..^ 
cm.  in  diameter,  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  very  friable.  There  are 
smaller  vegetations  of  a  pinkish  color  on  both  of  the  other  cusps, 
and  the  leaflets  are  thickened  and  contracted.    There  are  numerous 


small  granulation-like  masses  on  other  portions  of  the  valve  on  the 
endocardium  adjacent  to  the  valve  and  on  the  intima  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  There  is  a  clot,  rather  firm  and  friable,  adherent 
to  the  larger  vegetation,  blocking  still  further  the  valve  orifice. 
These  vegetations  are  composed  largel\-  of  fibrin  with  bacteria  and 
leukocytes.  The  bases  of  the  larger  vegetations  are  firmly  ad- 
herent by  the  ingrowth  of  connecti\'e  tissue.  Weight  of  heart, 
HIH)  grams. 

Otlier  conditions  found  at  autopsy  were  healed  tuberculosis  of 
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the  apex  of  right  lung  and  bronchial  glands;  pulmonary  edema; 
chronic  and  acute  passive  hyperemia  of  the  liver  and  spleen;  acute 
exudative  and  degenerative  nephritis. 

This  case  is  of  interest  because  of  the  unusual  location  of  the 
lesion  and  because  of  the  organism  causing  it.  The  diagnosis  of 
lesions  of  the  right  heart  are  always  difficult,  but  are  dwelt  on 
sufficiently  in  the  various  text-books,  and  will  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  remark  here.  Cultures  from  the  vegetations  were  made 
on  blood-agar,  and  the  organism  found  to  be  the  Micrococcus 
endocarditidis  rugatus.  This  organism  was  described  by  Weichsel- 
baum  in  1889.  Inoculation  experiments  made  on  dogs  cause  an 
endocarditis,  while  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  local  lesions  only 
occur. 

The  writer  had  the  opportunity  of  working  with  this  organism 
while  as-sistant  to  Professor  Learj-,  of  Tufts  College  Medical  School. 
The  organism  was  obtained  from  a  fatal  case  of  acute  endocarditis, 
and  various  cultural  tests  and  animal  inoculations  were  made, 
though  little  was  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  organism  as  supplied 
by  Weichselbaum.  It  was  found  to  undergo  autolysis  rather  easily, 
and  resembled  in  this  respect  the  Gram-negitive  group  of  cocci 
of  which  the  meningococcus  and  gonococcus  are  members.  The 
organism  grows  slowly  on  blood-agar,  adhering  to  the  medium  in 
spreading,  raised,  tenacious  colonies,  of  a  dirty  yellowish-white 
color  with  darker  centres. 

Smears  stained  by  Gram's  method,  from  the  lesions,  showed 
most  of  the  cocci  to  be  Gram-positive.  In  smears  from  culture 
the  young  cocci  retain  the  stain  while  many  of  the  older  organisms 
do  not,  and  there  are  numerous  large  involution  forms  produced. 
Old  cultures  kept  below  37.5'  C.  are  especially  rich  in  lai^  Gram- 
positive  involution  forms. 


HERPES    ZOSTER    OF    THE    CEPHALIC    EXTREMITT,   WITH    A 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  GENICULATE,  AUDITOBY, 

QLOSSOFHARTNQEAL,  AND  TAOAL  SYNDROMES. 

By  Norman  Sharpe,  M.D., 


Introduction.  That  herpetic  inflammations  attack  the  sensor^' 
ganglia  of  the  cephalic  extremity  other  than  the  ganglion  of  Gasser, 
and  constitute  distinct  clinical  entities,  has  been  known  for  the 
past  several  years;  yet,  judging  from  the  reports  that  have  appeared 
in  recent  literature  of  herpes  zoster  of  the  face,  ears,  or  neck,  with 
or  without  motor-nerve  involvement,  this  fact  has  not  been  gener- 
ally recognized. 
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Herpes  zoster,  as  aa  independent  disease,  has  long  been  knonn. 
It  was  the  zona  of  the  Greeks  and  the  cingula  of  the  Romans.  The 
etiology  is  still  in  doubt,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  b 
due  to  a  specific  agent.  In  1863  von  Barensprung'  first  showed 
the  lesion  to  be  in  the  sensory  ganglia  on  the  posterior  spinal  roots; 
but  more  recently  Head  and  Campbell  developed  the  pathology' 
of  herpes  zoster  and  placed  it  on  a  firm  basis.  Their  observations 
were,  however,  confined  to  the  glanglia  of  the  spinal  roots  and 
the  Gasserian  ganglion.  Still  more  recently  Ramsay  Ifi^nt,  entering 
a  hitherto  unexplored  field,  in  a  series  of  convincing  articles,  has 
shown  that  the  senaorj-  ganglion  of  the  facial  nerve  (the  geniculate 
ganglion),  the  peripheral  ganglia  of  the  acoustic,  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  the  vagus  nerves,  may  also  be  the  seat  of  herpetic 
infiamination,  and  has  outlined  a  definite  syndrome  and  zoster 
zones  for  each  ganglionic  distribution.  These  ganglia  have  been 
shown  to  be  of  the  same  anatomical  construction  and  embrj-ological 
derivation  as  the  spinal  ganglia  and  the  ganglion  of  Gasser. 

Beyond  a  few  remarks  on  the  etiology  and  pathologj'  of  herpes 
zoster  in  general,  this  paper  will  be  confined  to  a  consideration  of 
the  herpetic  inflammation  of  the  sensor^'  ganglia  of  the  cephalic 
extremity,  omitting,  however,  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  which  has 
already  been  well  and  abundantly  studied. 

As  stated  above,  nothing  is  positively  known  concerning  the 
etiology  of  zona,  but  as  Head  and  Campbell  pointed  out,  and  as 
others  have  emphasized  since,  the  inflammatory'  lesion  in.  the  sen- 
sory ganglia  is  similar  to  that  attacking  the  anterior  horn  cells  In 
acute  anterior  poliomyelitis.  It  is  most  likely  an  acute  infectious 
condition  caused  by  a  specific  agent,  as  only  ^ose  ner\'e  structures 
are  attacked  which  contain  unipolar  cells,  of  whidi  the  spinal 
ganglia  and  the  Gasserian  ganglion  are  types.  Hunt's*  work 
in  demonstrating  that  the  peripheral  ganglia  of  the  seventh,  eight, 
ninth  and  tenth  nerves,  which  contain  unipolar  cells  and,  like  the 
spinal  glanglia,  are  developed  from  the  neural  ridge  and  subject 
to  the  inflammation  of  herpes  zoster,  has  strengthened  the  belief 
that  zona  is  an  acute  infectious  condition  caused  by  a  specific 
agent. 

On  account  of  the  similarity  of  this  condition  to  that  of  anterior 
poliomyelitis.  Head  and  Campbell  gave  to  herpes  zoster  the  name 
of  posterior  poliomyelitis,  a  rather  misleading  term,  and  one  which 
should  be  restricted  to  designating  inflammatorj'  conditions  of 
the  posterior  bom. 

Pathology.  The  pathology  consists  of  an  acute  tnflaounation 
of  the  sensory  ganglion  on  the  posterior  root,  in  whose  skin  zones 

1  BeitrftKC  lur  KprHnisse  des  Hcri>eB  ZoBtur,  Chorite  Annolen.  1863. 
■  Herpetic  InflBiumation  of  the  Geniculate  Ganglion;    a  New  SyDdrome  and  ils 
Coraplicotions,  Jour.  Ncrv.  and  Ment.  Die.,  1907,  miv,  73. 
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the  vesicles  are  found,  as  Head  and  Campbell*  have  shown  in  their 
twenty-one  autopsies,  the  herpetic  eruption  having  appeared  from 
three  days  to  seven  hundred  and  ninety  days  previous  to  death. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  eruption  appeared  but  a  few  day 
before  death  the  affected  ganglion  was  found  swollen  and  edematous, 
the  vessels  intensely  engorged,  and  small  foci  of  hemorrhage  scat- 
tered throughout  the  ganglion.  This  was  accompanied  by  degen- 
eration and  destruction  of  some  of  the  nerve  cells.  They  also 
found  degeneration  of  fibers  in  the  posterior  root  central  to  the 
ganglion,  and  in  some  cases  degeneration  of  afferent  fibers  in  the . 
peripheral  nerve  leading  to  the  affected  ganglion.  In  those  cases  J 
in  which  weeks  or  months  had  elapsed  between  the  herpetic  inflam- 1 
mation  and  death  there  was  found  replacement  of  the  degenerated! 
ceUs  in  the  ganglion  by  scar  tissue. 

Though  these  observers  stated  that  the  inflanmiatory  changes 
were  confined  to  the  ganglion  (including  afferent  and  efferent 
nerve  fibers)  in  whose  skin  zone  the  eruption  was  found,  yet  their 
own  data  show,  and  as  Hunt  has  demonstrated  in  a  case  of  his 
own,  the  adjacent  ganglia,  both  above  and  below,  show  evidences 
of  inflammation  similar  to  that  of  the  affected  ganglion,  though  in' 
a  lesser  degree.  Therefore,  although  the  specific  inflammation 
attacks  chiefly  one  sensory  ganglion,  with  eruption  in  its  skin' 
zone,  the  adjacent  ganglia  do  not  escape  involvement,  though  the  \ 
inflammation  is  rarely  severe  enough  to  cause  herpes  in  their  respec-  i^ 
tive  skin  zones.  This  is  important  to  remember,  especially  when 
dealing  with  herpes  zoster  of  the  cephalic  extremity,  where  the 
different  ganglia  are  closely  associated,  as  it  explains  those  cases 
in  which  the  eruption  is  in  the  zone  of  one  ganglion,  and  there  are 
complications  which  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  involvement 
of  other  ganglia. 

Zona  usually  attacks  the  ganglia  of  one  side  only,  and  the  eruption 
and  neuralgic  pain  are  strictly  confined  to  the  skin  zone  governed 
by  the  affected  ganglion. 

Owing  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  affection  a  second  attack  of 
herpes  zoster  is  rare,  and  in  fact  is  less  common  than  a  second 
attack  of  measles.  Head  and  Campbell  found  but  four  such  cases 
in  over  four  hundred.  In  some  cases  reported  recently  this  fact 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  as  the  reports  spoke  of  previous 
attacks,  and  in  other  respects  did  not  correspond  to  true  herpes 
zoster.  As  Dabney*  says,  symptomatic  herpes,  accompanying  or 
following  caries,  arsenical  or  other  chemical  poisoning,  and  seen 
in  certain  brain  diseases,  must  be  differentiated  from  true  herpes 
zoster. 


■  The  pathology  of  Herpes  Zoster  and  its  Bearing  on  Sensory  LocaJixc 
1900,  iiiii,  353, 
'  Herpes  Zoster  Oticua.  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  Fcbrvarji  7,  1914. 
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Formerly  herpetic  eruptions  in  the  auricle  were  ascribed  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  or  of  the  ganglia  of  the  second 
and  third  cervical  ganglia;  but  Cushing's''  studies  of  the  anesthesia 
following  extirpation  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  show  that  the 
fibers  of  the  fifth  nerve  do  not  innervate  the  area  in  which  the 
eruption  of  herpes  zoster  oticus  is  found.  The  sensory  innervation 
of  the  ear  by  the  fifth  nerve  includes  the  tragus,  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  canal,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  tympanum.  The  sensor}' 
representation  of  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  upon  the 
auricle  is  the  area  posterior  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the 
pinna  down  along  the  edge  of  the  helix,  under  the  antitragus,  and 
forward,  including  the  larger  part  of  the  lobe.  Thus  there  is  a  part 
of  the  ear,  composed  of  ^e  posterior  half  of  the  tympanum,  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  canal,  the  concha,  the  antitragus,  and  the 
fossa  of  the  antihelix  which  is  innervated  by  neither  the  fifth  ner\-e 
nor  the  second  and  third  cervical.  This  area  is  innervated  by  fibers 
from  the  seventh,  the  ninth,  and  tenth  nerves,  and  it  is  in  this 
area  that  the  eruption  in  herpes  zoster  oticus  is  found. 

Hunt,*  in  his  work  on  the  pathology  of  herpes  zoster  oticus, 
with  or  without  facial  paby  and  acoustic  symptoms,  and  in  his 
later  work  on  localizing  the  lesions  of  the  peripheral  ganglia  of  the 
eight,  ninth,  and  tenth  nerves,  and  mapping  out  their  skiu  zones 
in  the  external  ear  and  in  the  buccal  cavity,  has  rendered  com- 
prehensible the  various  symptoms  presented  by  herpes  zoster  in 
these  localities. 

Symptomatology.  Following  Hunt's'  classification  we  group 
herpes  zoster  of  the  cephaUc  extremity  as  follows: 

1.  Herpetic  inflammation  of  the  geniculate  ganglion  (herpes 
zoster  oticus). 

2.  Herpetic  inflammation  of  the  genicuhite  ganglion  n-ith  facial 
palsy  and  acoustic  symptoms. 

3.  Herpetic  inflammation  of  the  auditory  ganglia  with  acoustic 
symptoms. 

4.  Herpetic  infianmiation  of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  vagal 
ganglia. 

5.  Herpes  zoster  facialis  or  occipitocollaris  with  facial  palsy  and 
auditory  symptoms,  alone  or  in  combination. 

1.  Herpetic  Infiarrnnaiion  of  the  Geniculate  Gaiiglion.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  facial  ner\'e  is  a  mixed  nerve,  having  a 
ganglion,  the  geniculate,  a  sensory  root,  the  pars  intermedia  of 
Wrisberg,  and  afferent  sensory  fibers  in  the  superficial  petrosal 

•  The  Sensory-  Distributions  of  the  Filth  Cranial  Nerve,  Bull.  Johns  Hopldiu 
Hosp..  1904,  XV,  213. 

■  A  Further  Contribution  to  the  Herpetic  InflamtoHtJoos  of  the  Geniculate  Guig- 
lion,  AuBH.  JoDB.  Med.  Sci.,  August,  1908. 

'  The  Symptom  Complex  of  the  Acute  Posterior  PoliorayeLtis  of  the  Geaionlate, 
Auditory  GlnssopharyiiReol  and  Pneumogastria  Onnt^in.  Archiv  Int.  Med..  1910, 
V,  Ktl.    (I'-Iill  liiblionrniihy  lo  dalp,) 
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nervea  and  the  chorda  tympani.  The  geniculate  ganglion  is  situated 
on  the  seventh  nerve  just  at  the  opening  of  the  Fallopian  aqueduct 
(Fig.  1).  Anatomically  it  corresponds  to  the  sensory  ganglia  of  the 
spinal  roots,  like  them  being  developed  from  the  neural  ridge  and 
being  composed  of  unipolar  celk.  In  this  situation  in  the  aqueduct 
the  ganglion,  the  facial,  and  the  auditory  nerves  are  closely  asso- 
ciated, being  contained  in  a  common  sheath.  When  the  specific 
inflammation  attacks  the  geniculate  there  is  preherpetic  pain, 
otalgia,  more  or  less  severe,  and  following  this,  usually  two  to 
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eflANCH  TO  AURICLE 


eight  days,  the  characteristic  vesicular  eruption  in  the  zoster  zone 
of  the  ganglion.  This  zone,  which  is  somewhat  cone-shaped 
includes  the  posterior  half  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  exterior 
auditory  canal,  the  concha,  the  antihelix  and  its  fOssa,  the  anti- 
tragus,  and  a  portion  of  the  lobule.  If  the  inflanmiation  in  the 
geniculate  extends  to  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves,  as  it  is  prone 
to  do  because  of  their  close  assodation  in  the  internal  canal,  there 
will  appear  facial  palsy  and  auditory  symptoms.    Dejerine,'  who 

inl  Palsy, 
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has  accepted  Hunt's  geniculate  syndrome,  reports  a  case  of  herpes 
zoster  oticus  accompanied  by  facial  impairment.  In  his  case  the 
eruption,  which  was  more  widespread  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
occupied  a  large  part  of  the  geniculate  zone,  being  placed  on  the 
concha,  the  fossa  of  the  antihelix,  and  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 

2.  Herpetic  Inflammation  of  the  Geniculate  ttj'M  Facial  Palsy 
and  Acoustic  Symptomji.  In  the  course  of  zona  of  the  geniculate 
ganglion,  if  the  seventh  nerve  is  involved,  facial  palsy  super^'ene3. 
The  paralysis,  which  is  always  complete,  involving  all  three  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve,  may  come  on  at  the  time  the  eruption  appears 
or  not  until  from  five  to  twelve  days  later,  showing  thiit  the  disease 


Fio.  2.— Eruption  in  Cue  I. 

had  not  reached  its  height  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
Hennebert'  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  eruption  on  the  concha 
and  on  the  mastoid  was  followed  in  five  days  by  facial  palsy.  The 
auditorj-  symptoms,  which  are  due  either  to  an  extension  of  the 
infiammation  from  the  geniculate  to  the  eighth  nerve  in  the  audttot^- 
canal,  or  to  a  simultaneous  infiammation  of  the  auditorj-  ganglia, 
vary  from  hj-pacusis  with  tinnitus  to  severe  expressions  of  Meniere's 
syndrome  (nystagmus,  vertigo,  nausea,  and  vomiting). 

Muck'"  reports  a  case  of  herpes  zoster  of  the  geniculate  (herpes 

•  Zona  Otiquc  Archiv  intornat.  de  InrynKol  d'otol.  et  de  rhinol.,  1013,  xixv,  365. 
"  Neuritis  dps  TrJKcminus.  dca  FaiiaJis  tind  dcs  AktutikuB  ala  symptoDipnlEompIci 
einea  HeriWB  Zoster  Oticus,  ZlBchr.  f.  Ohrcnh.,  Weisb.,  1912,  Iiiv,  217, 
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zoster  oticus)  in  which,  following  the  eruption  on  the  auricle,  there 
was  involvement  of  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerves,  as  shown 
by  the  presence  of  hypesthesia,  facial  impainnent,  and  disturbances 
of  hearing. 

Dombrowski,"  who  discusses  at  length  the  various  symptom- 
complexes  of  herpetic  inflammations  of  the  cephalic  extremity, 
also  states  that  a  similar  combination  may  occur. 

In  a  recent  article"  Leonard  Kidd,  although  he  does  not  reject 
in  toto  the  Hunt  Syndrome,  denies  that  the  seventh  nerve  has  a 
sensory  cutaneous  zone,  and  says  that  herpes  zoster  oticus  is  not 
due  to  an  inflammation  of  the  geniculate  ganglion. 

He  states:  "Now,  if  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  geniculate  ganglion 
of  man  is  a  swelling  on  the  course  of  the  facial  nerve,  we  must 
conclude  at  once  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  true  isolated 
geniculate  herpes,  without,  at  any  rate,  marked  paresis  of  the 
facial  nerve.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  all  those  cases  of  herpes  auris, 
which  are  unaccompanied  by  facial  palsy  or  paresis  are  of  non- 
gen  iculate  origin." 

If  this  statement  were  to  be  accepted,  we  could  not  have  a 
limited  involvement  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion — as  in  those  cases, 
not  uncommon,  in  which  the  zoster  eruption  b  strictly  limited 
to  the  first,  second  or  third  dividion  of  the  fifth  nerve;  also,  accord- 
ing to  this  hypothesis,  in  cases  of  herpes  frontalis,  which  is  a  very 
common  and  strictly  limited  Gasserian  lesion,  we  should  expect 
evidences  of  sensory  involvement  in  the  other  distributions  of  this 
ganglion.  This  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  the  case,  and  while  it  may 
occur,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows.  Also,  according  to  this 
theory  of  Dt.  Kidd's,  the  motor  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the 
motor  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  should  show,  to  say  the  least, 
frequent  involvement;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  clinical  facts 
indicate  this  to  be  extremely  rare.  Therefore  the  clinical  evidence 
is  all  in  favor  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  a  limited  selective  in- 
flammation with  a  resulting  geniculate  ganglionic  herpes,  without 
facial  palsy. 

In  reveiwing  the  evidence  furnished  by  comparative  anatomy, 
Kidd  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  cutaneous  facial  component 
in  cydo8tomes,  but  saj-s  that  this  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  in 
the  higher  mammals.  This  may  be  true,  yet  the  fact  that  it  has 
existed  in  types  as  high  as  the  cyclostomes,  is  strong  presumptive 
evidence  of  its  vestigial  persistence  in  man.  And  a  vestigial  cutane- 
ous representation  is  all  that  Hunt  has  claimed  for  this  ganglionic 
dbtribution.    Kidd  admits  that  the  facial  nerve  may  carry  fibers 

"  CoDtribuliOD  ft  El'tucJc  de  la  PHralyBie  Faciale  Zoeterienne.  Syndrome  de  I'ln- 
Bammation  Herp^tjque  d«a  Ganglion  GeniculS.  Thtee  de  Paris.  Jouve  and  Cip..  Patiii, 
1912. 

"  The  Alleged  ScDaory  Cutaneous  Zone  of  the  Facial  Nerve  of  Man,  Rev.  of 
Neur.  and  Psych.,  Edinburgh,  September,  1914,  393. 
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from  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  mastoid  cells.  Why,  howevn-, 
he  should  admit  this  much  of  the  geniculate  dbtribution,  and  deny 
its  cutaneous  vestigial  remnant,  b  rather  difficult  to  understand. 
Kidd  also  states  "If  there  were  any  facial  cutaneous  fibers  in  man, 
we  should  find  in  every  case  of  Bell's  palsy  as  complete  a  cutaneous 
anesthesia  of  its  alleged  auricular  zone  as  any  clinician  ever  found 
on  the  trigeminous  cutaneous  area,  after  a  complete  Gasserectomj." 
In  this  statement,  Xidd  shows  his  complete  unfamiliarity  nith  the 
geniculate  zoster  zone,  its  outline,  size  and  relations  with  its  neigh- 
boring zones.  He  ignores  the  fact  that  the  ninth  and  tenth  aerve 
have  representation  in  part  of  this  area.  He  also  overlooks  the 
fact  that  section  or  inflammation  of  one  posterior  spinal  root,  will 
not  cause  anesthesia  in  its  cutaneous  zone.  This  applies  vitii  a 
special  force  to  this  part  of  the  auricle,  where  the  sensory  supply 
of  the  seventh,  ninth  and  tenth  nerves  is  vestigial  in  character, 
and  the  different  zones  are  small,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  overlap. 
Kidd  does  not  appear  to  be  familiar  with,  as  he  does  not  quote  from 
it.  Hunt's  comprehensive  study  of  the  zoster  zones  of  the  seventh, 
ninth,  and  tenth  nerves.'* 

So  that  this  rather  spirited  paper  of  Kidd's,  who  has  approached 
his  subject  entirely  from  the  critical  and  controversial  side,  contains 
no  personal  contribution  except  a  discussion  of  the  evidence.  And 
even  then  does  not  present  all  the  evidence,  but  omits  entirely  s 
citation  of  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  subject  which  be 
is  discussing. 

;j.  Herpetic  Inflammation  cf  the  AudUory  Ganglia.  Herpes 
zoster  attacking  the  eighth  nerve  ganglia  (ganglion  of  Cor^  on  the 
cochlear  branch,  and  the  ganglion  of  Scarpa  on  the  vestibular 
branch)  causes  symptoms  varying  in  severity  from  hypacusis  with 
tinnitus  to  M^ni^re's  syndrome  (vertigo,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and 
prostration).  That  these  symptoms  are  due  to  an  infianunation 
of  the  auditory  ganglia  and  not  to  an  extension  of  inflammation 
from  the  geniculate  to  the  auditory  nerve  can  not  be  doubted.  As 
proof  of  this,  there  are  the  cases  in  which  the  above  symptoms  ocfiir, 
without  an  involvement  of  the  seventh  nerve,  which,  if  involved, 
would  be  evidenced  by  facial  impairment  or  paralysis.  Considerini 
the  anatomical  arrangement  in  the  internal  auditory  canal,  whm 
the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  are  closely  associated,  being  contained 
in  a  common  sheath,  and  the  geniculate  ganglion  seated  upon  the 
facial  nerve,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  facial  would  escape 
were  the  above  symptoms  due  to  zona  of  the  geniculate  ganglion. 

4.  Herpetic  Inflammation  of  the  Glossopharyngeal  and  Fojai 
Ganglia.  The  zoster  zones  of  the  peripheral  ganglia  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  (ganglion  petrosum  and  ganglion  of  Ehrenritterj 
and  of  the  peripheral  ganglia  of  the  vagus  nerve  (gai^itou  jugulare 
and  ganglion  plexiforme)  are  represented  upon  the  auricle  and  also 

"The  Sensory  System  of  the  Seventh  Cnmial  Nerve  and  ila  ^ptB^aoAUIoB. 
Jour.  Nerv.  and  Ment  Dig.,  1909,  n»vi,  323.  p  ,  .,„,j|,,  Cjl>(.>Qh 
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mtra-orally.  On  the  ear  their  zones  are  placed  upon  the  posterior 
half  of  the  tympanum,  posterior  wall  of  canal,  and  posteromesial 
surface  of  the  auricle  and  adjacent  mastoid  region.  Thus  the 
ninth  and  tenth  nerves  occupy  part  of  the  geniculate  zone.  As 
the  auricular  branches  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  nerves  unite  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  their  zoster  zones.  Of  course,  where  several 
nerves  have  representation  in  such  a  small  area,  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  variation  and  overlapping.  Intra-orally  it  is 
possible  to  separate  the  zones  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  nerves.  The 
zoster  zone  of  the  glossopharjngeal  is  placed  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  tongue,  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  tonsil.  Zona  in  this 
region  (herpes  zoster  pharyngis)  is  difficult  to  diagnose,  for  usually 
there  are  but  few  vesicles,  and  they  disappear  rapidly.  The  erup- 
tion is  strictly  unilateral,  may  be  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the 
soft  palate,  and  at  times  facial  palsy  due  to  simultaneous  involve- 
ment of  the  geniculate.  Zona  in  this  locality  must  be  distinguished 
from  pseudo-herpes,  which  are  bilateral,  ore  found  on  the  soft 
palate,  uvula,  and  pharynx,  and  are  due  to  blocking  of  gland  follicles. 
The  intra-oral  zone  of  the  vagal  ganglia  is  placed  more  posteriorly, 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  at  the  entrance  of  the  larj-nx,  and  the 
adjacent  pharyngeal  region.  Herpes  zoster  of  these  ganglia,  with 
eruption  in  this  region,  may  be  accompanied  by  brachycardia, 
singultus,  nausea  and  vomiting  due  to  involvement  of  fibers  of  the 
vagus  by  the  infiamed  ganglia. 

5.  Herpes  Zoster  Facialis  or  Occipitocollaris  with  Facial  Palsy 
and  Acoustic  Symptoins  (Alon-e  or  in  Combination).  In  herpes 
facialis  or  occipitocollaris,  facial  palsy  and  auditory  disturbances 
are  sometimes  seen.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  cephalic  zona 
the  tendency  is  for  invasion  of  more  than  one  ganglion.  In  this 
type  of  zoster,  although  the  chief  focus  of  inflammation  is  in  the 
Gasserian  ganglion,  with  eruption  in  its  skin  zone  (herpes  zoster 
facialis),  or  in  the  ganglia  of  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves, 
with  eruption  on  the  neck  or  occiput  (herpes  zoster  occipitocollaris), 
yet  the  geniculate  or  auditory  ganglia  are  also  involved,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  facial  palsy,  or  auditory  symptoms,  occurring  without 
an  eruption  in  the  geniculate  zone,  Ilappel"  reports  a  case  of  herpes 
occipitocollaris  with  facial  palsy,  though  the  true  connection  between 
the  inflammation  in  the  cervical  ganglia  and  the  facial  palsy  was 
evidently  not  recognized.  In  his  patient  the  eruption  appeared 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  preherpetic  pain,  and  twelve  days  later 
paralysis  of  the  facia!  nerve  occurred.  A  month  later  the  palsy 
still  persisted,  though  the  eruption  had  long  since  disappeared. 

Motor  nerve  paralysis  in  herpes  zoster  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  but  is  rather  uncommon.  This  is  because  the  spinal  ganglia 
and  the  ganglion  of  Gasser  possess  fibrous  capsules  which  separate  . 

"  Report  of  a  Caae  of  Herpes  Zoatcr  Complicated  by  Bell'a  Paley,  Epieoopal  Hos- 
pital Reports,  Philadelphia,  1913,  i,  216.  _, 
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I  them  from  the  motor  roots.    But  the  ganglia  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
I  ninth,  and  tenth  nerves  have  no  fibrous  capsules,  and  are  tn  dose 
';  relationship  with  the  nerve  fibers;  hence,  slight  infiammations  of 
1  the  ganglia  tend  to  involve  the  nerve  fibers,  though  not  alwaj-s..^ 
If  the  examiner  be  alert  the  diagnosis  of  herpes  zoster  of  the 
cephalic  extremity  with  its  various  symptom-complexes  b  usually 
not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.    But  if  the  true  condition  is  not  / 
recognized  much  harm  may  be  done.    The  pain  may  at  times  be 
very  severe  and  ear  drums  have  been  incised  in  the  belief  that  the 
condition  was  one  of  middle-ear  infection,  or  mastoid  operadons 
have  been  contemplated,  even  in  the  presence  of  an  herpetic  eruption. 
Occasionally  there  are  but  few  vesicles  present,  and  these  situated 
on  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  they  are  not  found  unless  careful 
search  is  made.  ^ 

Herpes  zoster  is  not  dangerous  to  life,  though  there  is  a  belief 
among  the  laity  that  if  the  eruption  extends  around  the  body  the 
patient  will  die.  It  is  conceivable  that  if  a  biUteral  involvement  tA 
the  vagal  ganglia  should  occur  it  might  end  fatally.  The  darting 
pains  that  often  follow  an  attack  of  herpes  zoster  may  be  quite 
acute  and  persistent  and  cause  great  annoyance  (Hunt'*). 

Treatment.  In  the  treatment  of  herpes  zoster  many  remedies 
are  advised.  Zinc  phosphide  and  quinin  internally  and  applica- 
tions of  soothing  ointments  are  most  in  favor  at  present.  When 
the  nature  of  the  condition  is  considered  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  can  do  any  good,  and  they  probably  have  none  but  a  mental 
effect.  Fortunately  herpes  zoster  is  a  self-limiting  disease.  Opening 
the  vesicles  is  futile  and  may  ^ve  rise  to  infection.  Hot  applications, 
and  at  times  coid,  seem  to  give  as  much  relief  as  any  other  form  of 
treatment.     In  severe  pain  anodynes  may  be  necessary. 

Report  of  Cases.  TTie  following  case  is  of  interest,  belonging 
to  the  type  most  commonly  seen,  herpes  zoster  of  the  genicdate 
with  facial  palsy,  and  also  demonstrating  the  error  that  is  generally 
made,  that  of  attributing  the  symptoms  to  middle-ear  or  mastoid 


Case  I. — L.  S.,  female,  aged  sixteen  years.  Had  never  had 
previous  attack  of  herpes  zoster.  Onset  November  18,  1913,  with 
severe  pain  in  depths  of  right  ear  and  in  the  auricle.  At  the  hei^t 
of  the  pain,  which  was  intermittent,  her  physician  suggested 
mastoid  or  middle-ear  disease,  and  contemplated  operation.  Pain 
markedly  lessened  at  end  of  two  days,  at  which  time  paralj-sis 
of  the  right  facial  nerve  occurred,  complete  in  all  three  branches; 
with  onset  of  paralysis  vesicles  were  found  in  the  auricle,  as  noted 
in  Fig.  2.  There  was  no  discharge  from  the  ear,  no  sore  throat, 
no  nausea  or  vomiting. 
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January  13,  1914.  Came  to  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  because  of 
the  facial  palsy.  Examination  of  the  right  ear  revealed  several 
small  pigmented  scars.  They  were  situated  on  the  concha  and 
also  just  within  the  canal,  as  noted  in  Fig.  2;  none  behind  ear. 
She  complained  of  sticking  pains  in  the  right  ear  and  slight  tinnitus 
in  both  ears;  no  bypacusis.  Facial  palsy  was  complete  with  H.  D. 
Palate  was  normal.  She  said  taste  sense  was  lost  on  the  right  side 
of  the  tongue  for  one  month  following  the  onset  of  the  trouble.  At 
time  of  examination  taste  sense  was  normal.  The  corneal  and  con- 
junctival reflexes  on  right  side  were  diminished.  The  pupils  were 
equal  and  reacted  to  light  and  accommodations. 

March  16.  Complete  paralysis  of  middle  and  lower  branches 
of  right  facial.  Upper  branch  had  partially  recovered.  Had 
Decagonal  faint,  pain  in  depths  of  right  auditory  canal. 


Fto.  3. — Facial  palay  in  Case  I. 

April  27.  Upper  branch  of  facial  almost  entirely  recovered. 
Middle  and  lower  branches  partially  recovered.  Electric  reactions 
K  C  OA  C  C.  The  occasional  sticking  pains  had  disappeared. 
Scars  on  concha  still  visible. 

Case  II. — Herpes  Oticus  vntb  Facial  Palsy.  Mrs,  A.  J,,  aged 
thirty-two  years;  widow.  Personal  and  family  history  negative. 
Five  weeks  before  present  illness  had  a  "cold,"  but  had  recovered. 
Felt  well  and  was  at  work  when  present  trouble  began. 

December  24,  1913,  while  at  work,  a  paralysis  of  the  right  side 
of  the  face  developed.  Two  days  later  had  pain  in  canal  of  ear 
and  behind  ear,  and  a  small  ulcer  appeared  just  behind  antitragus. 
Had  no  tinnitus,  no  sore  throat,  no  vomiting.  Complains  of  a 
burning  taste  in  the  mouth  which  she  refers  to  whole  of  tongue 
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and  roof  of  mouth.  No  constitutional  symptoms,  and  the  only  dis- 
comfort was  pain  at  entrance  of  canal  and  tenderness  of  auride, 
which  lasted  about  three  days. 

Staius.  Pupils  equal  and  react;  hearing  acute  and  equal  on 
both  sides;  arm- jerks,  knee-  and  ankle- jerks  normal;  pulse  regular. 
Right  seventh  nerve  paralysis,  complete  (can,  however,  close  eye). 
P^te  symmetrical;  taste  lost  in  right  fifth  nerve  distribution. 
Auricle  reddened  and  slightly  swollen;  in  the  concha,  just  behind 
the  antitragus  is  a  healing  ulcer.  Sense  of  smell  normal.  Other 
cranial  nerves  normal.  Tactile  and  paxa  sense  equal  on  both  side 
of  face. 

January  12,  1914.  No  pain,  and  the  auricle  was  not  swtdlen. 
For  several  days  has  had  considerable  itdiing  behind  right  ear  in 
post-auricular  (vagus)  distribution.  Facia)  innervation  is  almost 
normal  in  all  branches.  Tongue  stilt  feels  rough  and  queer  on  right 
side. 

Case  III.— Herpes  OccvpUocoUaris  with  FtKud  Palsy.  R.  M.  L, 
male,  aged  sixty  years.  In  the  early  part  of  February,  1914,  he 
had  pain  in  the  neck  and  lower  part  of  the  face  on  left  side.  His 
neck  felt  as  if  there  was  a  "  kink"  in  it.  Two  days  later  an  eruptioa 
of  herpes  appeared  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck  and  over  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  The  erupUon  was  rather  widespread,  there  bemg 
eighteen  vesicles  present.  Three  days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  a  left  facial  paralysis  occurred.  Hearing  was  sli^tiy 
diminished  on  left  side.  No  tinnitus.  Had  keen  preherpetic  pun, 
which  lessened  with  appearance  of  facial  palsy.  Taste  not  impaired; 
no  sore  throat.  Seen  at  Vanderbilt  Clinic  two  weeks  after  onset 
of  pain. 

SUUiti.  General  neurological  examination  negative.  Complete 
left  seventh  nerve  palsy;  no  nystagmus;  corneal  reflex  present 
No  discharge  from  ear;  no  vesides  on  or  in  the  ear.  Tactile  and 
pain  sense  diminished  over  face  and  neck  on  left  side. 

Suumary.  The  disease  herpes  zoster,  in  addition  to  its  diniott, 
spinal,  and  Gasserian  ganglia  manifestations  may  involve  otha 
sensory  ganglia  of  the  cranial  nerves.  It  may  involve  the  gan^i<H) 
of  the  fadal  nerve  (the  geniculate),  the  ganglia  of  the  ninth  nore 
(gan^ion  petrosum  and  ganglion  of  Ehrenritter),  and  of  the  vagus 
nerve  (ganglion  jugulare  and  ganglion  plexiforme).  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  the  supposition  that  the  auditory  ganglia  (gang- 
lion of  Corti  and  ganglion  of  Scarpa)  may  be  similarly  involved. 
These  ganglia  may  be  involved  singly  or  in  combination. 

The  syndrome  of  the  geniculate  ganghon  involvement  is  heipes 
zoster  oticus,  alone  or  with  facial  and  auditory  complications. 

Herpetic  inflammations  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  nerve  ganglia 
occur,  with  herpes  zoster  oticus,  herpes  zoster  pharyngis  aM 
laryngis,  with  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  palsies,  occasionally  with 
nausea  and  vomiting,  brachycardia,  hiccoughing,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  vagal  irritation.  i"   .  ,  ^\  . 
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Herpetic  inflammationa  of  the  eighth  Derve  ganglia  is  indicated 
by  symptfHns  refer^le  to  the  vestibular  and  cochlear  nerves; 
deafness,  tinnitus  aurium,  nystagmus,  nausea  and  vomiting,  dis- 
turbances of  equilibrium,  the  fully  developed  picture  resembling 
a  severe  type  of  Mfini^re's  disease. 

The  neural  symptoms  may  be  very  slight,  often  clearing  up  in  a 
few  days  or  weeks,  or  they  may  be  quite  severe,  leaving  permanent 
disturbances  of  function. 

In  conclusion,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  clinical 
picture  is  by  no  means  always  limited  to  involvement  of  a  single 
ganglion,  and  that  multiple  involvement  of  these  ganglia  is  not 
infrequent,  thus  producing  a  great  variety  of  clinical  combinations 
which  are  readily  interpreted  if  the  fundamental  patholo^cal 
conceptions  are  borne  in  mind.  It  is  by  the  careful  study  and 
recording  of  these  cases  that  we  shall  achieve  a  definite  knowledge 
of  the  sensory  distribution  (zoster  zones)  of  these  small  and  obscure 
sensory  ganglia. 


PILOUS  CEBEBKAL  ADIPOSITT:   A  NEW  SYNDROME.' 

Bt  Walter  Mas  Kraus,  A.M.,  M.D., 


M.U4Y  instances  of  genital  dystrophy  associated  with  obesity 
have  been  described^  since  Froellch*  first  separated  the  syndrome 
from  the  general  class  of  obesities,  but  we  have  not  found  any 
account  of  a  class  of  cases  complicated  by  an  anomalous  condition 
such  as  has  been  found  in  the  following  case.  This  condition  b  a 
marked  increase  of  the  body-hair,  accompanied  by  a  lack  of  the 
dry  skin  characteristic  of  the  classical  Froeiich  syndrome. 

The  case  was  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert  in  the 
medical  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  it  is  through  his  kindness 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  investigate  it,  and  through  his  courtesy 
that  I  publish  it. 

Case. — A  white  man,  aged  thirty-one  years;  watchman;  father 
living,  and  is  alcoholic.  Mother  died  of  nephritis  following  child- 
birth. One  brother  died  in  infancy  of  unknown  cause.  One  sister 
living  and  well.  Other  family  history  negative.  The  patient  has 
been  married  since  1906,  His  wife  is  of  an  enteroptotic  constitution, 
and  has  asthma.  She  has  had  one  miscarriage  and  four  normally 
bom  children.    Three  of  these  have  died  in  infancy,  one  at  twenty 

'  PreaenMd  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Neurological  Society  ou  November 
10,  1914. 

'  Fall  von  Tumor  der  Hypophysis  Cerebri  ohne  Akromegalie,  Wiener  klin  Ruml- 
fchau,  1001. 
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months,  of  meningitis;  the  cause  of  death  of  the  others  is  not 
known.    The  living  child  is  two  years  old  and  well. 

Habitj.  The  patient  took  from  five  to  seven  glasses  of  beer  a 
day  up  to  the  present  illness  (1910).  Smokes  one  to  three  cigars 
a  day. 

Infections.  Of  these  the  patient  had  measles,  chicken-pox,  diph- 
theria, and  whooping  cough.  He  has  had  some  form  of  arthritis 
from  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  (1908)  until  one  year  ago  (1913). 
The  soles  of  the  feet  were  sore.  Later  the  tissues  about  the  knws 
became  red,  swollen,  hot,  and  painful.  After  several  attacks  there 
was  some  limitation  of  motion,  but  one  year  ago,  after  treatment 
at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  Xew  York,  the  patient  was  cured. 
The  joints  are  not  at  all  affected  now.  Motion  normal.  Gonorrhea 
and  syphilis  denied. 

Eyes.    Internal  strabismus  of  the  right  eye  since  the  age  of  three. 

Nose.    Negative. 

Ears.  At  seven  an  attack  of  otitis  media  followed  by  otorrliea, 
duration  not  recaUed.  After  an  operation  (piercing  the  ear  dnim?) 
the  trouble  stopped.    Hears  equally'  well  in  both  ears  at  present. 

Throat.    Negative. 

Gastrointestinal  Tract.    Negative, 

Heart.     Negative. 

Lungs.    Negative. 

Lymphatic  System.    An  attack  of  tonsillitis  one  year  ago. 

Kidneys.  Nycturia.  Once  a  night  for  seven  years.  One  year 
ago  the  patient  was  at  Bellevue  Hospital  with  nephritis,  edema 
of  feet,  but  none  of  the  eyelids.    He  says  he  was  cured. 

Genitalia.     Negative. 

Skeletal  System.     Negative. 

Joints.     Negative. 

Skin.  Negative. 

Occupation.  This  will  be  noted  under  the  account  of  the  present 
illness. 

Present  Illness.  Between  the  ages  of  three  and  four  the  patient 
fell  from  the  fifth  story  of  his  residence  to  the  ground.  He  says  that 
the  crown  of  his  skull  was  fractured.  He  was  unconscious  for  about 
fourteen  hours.  As  a  result  of  this  accident  he  was  sick  for  about 
six  months.  From  that  time  until  the  age  of  thirteen  the  patient 
was  entirely  v.( II.  At  thirteen  he  began  to  have  attacks  of  Jackson- 
ian  epilepsy,  'i'hese  attacks  began  by  a  blurring  of  sight.  Following 
this  there  were  numbness  and  paralysis  successively  of  the  left  le^, 
left  side,  and  left  arm,  with  finally  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  tongue. 
The  patient  could  not  talk  during  the  attacks,  and  after  the  attacb 
had  a  severe  headache.  Sometimes  the  left  arm  was  seized  by  tonic 
spasm  and  was  held  out  at  right  angles  from  the  body.  The  patient 
in  describing  it  says  that  "the  devil  himself  couldn't  bring  it  down." 

These  attacks  came  three  to  six  times  a  year,  and  were  not  of 
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sufficient  severity  as  to  cause  the  patient  to  eitlier  tell  fiis  ptarents 
or  seek  tfie  aid  of  a  physician.  At  twenty-five,  a  little  over  twelve 
years  after  the  first  attack,  the  attacks  ceased  and  have  not  since 
recurred. 

In  1910,  four  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  the 
patient  began  to  grow  fatter.  The  following  are  his  weights  at 
this  time  and  afterward  up  to  the  present: 

Year.  Weight  (pounde). 

1910 150 

1911 7 

1912 204 

1913 263 

1914  (present  Ume) 2S2 

At  about  the  same  time  as  this  increase  in  adipose  tissue  began, 
the  following  symptoms  appeared:  (I)  The  patient's  hair  began  to 
increase  over  his  trunk  and  extremities.  (2)  He  felt  sleepy  and  as 
time  went  on  would  fall  asleep  involuntarily  in  addition  to  sleeping 
a  good  deal  voluntarily.  This  symptom  became  rather  a  serious 
matter,  as  the  following  incident  shows.  In  1910  while  driving  a 
large  automobile  beep-truck  the  patient  fell  asleep,  allowing  the 
truck  to  run  into  a  saloon.  This  accident  deprived  him  of  his 
chauffeur's  license.  These  narcoleptic  attacks  have  continued  since 
in  addition  to  the  hypersomnia.  (3)  The  patient's  appetite  for  food 
and  drink  increased.  His  desire  for  carbohydrates  increased  while 
that  for  fats  decreased.  He  liked  meat  a  good  deal.  He  says 
that  he  always  liked  sweet  things,  but  more  so  since  he  got  sick. 

(4)  He  has  had  shortness  of  breath  since  he  began  to  grow  fatter, 

(5)  He  has  sweated  a  good  deal. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago  the  patient  noticed  that  his  penis 
was  smaller,  and  that  shortly  afterward  (three  years  ago)  his 
sexual  desire  grew  less,,  until  now  he  has  none  at  all. 

The  patient  saj-s  he  smells,  sees,  tastes,  and  hears  well.  No 
headaches,  vertigo,  rhinorrhea,  or  fits. 

Physical  Examination  (June  13,  1914).  A  white  man,  5  foot  '6\ 
inches  tall,  ver^'  fat.     He  is  up. 

Eyes.  React  to  light  and  accommodation,  no  von  Graefe,  Moebius 
or  Rosenbach  signs  or  exophthalmos  or  nystagmus.  Right  pupil 
larger  than  left;  internal  strabismus  on  the  right.  Tonsils  are 
large,  nearly  meeting  at  midline.  Crypts  deep.  Heart  is  normal. 
Pulse  regular,  96  to  the  minute. 

The  skin  is  thick.  Patient  is  sweating  profusely.  The  sweat 
has  an  offensive  odor.  Hair  in  abundance  covers  the  entire  chest 
and  abdomen  (see  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4).  Legs  and  arms  very  hairy. 
Eczema  about  groins  from  sweating. 

Penis  very  small.     Testes  small.     Epididymes  large. 

Voice  somewhat  higher  pitched  than  one  would  expect. 

Nails.    Lunulce  very  small  and  short. 
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Uamh.    Typical  "spade  hands." 

Fatty  Tissues.  Collar  of  fat  about  neck.  Large  jowls,  supra- 
clavicular pads  and  mamnue.  Belly  huge  and  pendant.  Arms  and 
legs  huge  with  fat.    (See  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.) 

A  depressed  area  is  felt  on  the  front  of  the  crown  of  the  head, 
about  4  X  2J  cm.  in  size. 

The  patient  is  intelligent,  very  jolly  and  good  natured. 

Ophthalmologic  Status.  Negative.  Fields  not  reduced  for  form 
or  color.    Very  slight  blurring  of  nasal  side  of  left  disk. 

Roentgen-ray  shows  a  normal  sella  turcica. 


Blood  E.ramimtiim.  Red  blood  cells,  0,720,000;  white  blood 
cells,  10,800.  Diiferential :  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles,  5fi 
per  cent.;  eosinophiles,  3  per  cent.;  transitionals,  1  per  cent.; 
large  lymphocytes,  19  per  cent.;  small  lymphocytes,  II  per  cent.; 
large  mononuclears,  10  per  cent.;  hemoglobin,  110  per  cent.  (Sahli). 

Blood  flowed  very  freely  and  a  bandage  was  needed  after  taking 
blood  for  a  Wassermann, 

Urine.  Albumin  ranged  from  one  to  six  grams  per  day  duriag 
two  weeks'  observation.  Usually  about  three  grams.  No  sugar. 
Many  granular  casts.    Few  white  blood  cells. 
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Carbohydrate  Tolerance.  100,  150,  200,  300,  350,  400,  and  500 
grams  of  dextrose  were  all  without  effect  in  causing  glycosuria. 
7(K)  grams,  which  the  writer  saw  injected,  showed  a  trace  only  of 
sugar  in  the  urine. 

Blood  Pressure.    Systolic,  170;  diastolic,  120. 

Wassermann.    Negative. 

Narcolepsy  and  hypersomnia  were  observed  frequently,  as  the 
patient  spent  the  days  in  the  yard  of  the  hospital. 

In  this  case,  increasing  adiposity  combined  with  genital  retro- 
gression and  absent  sexual  desire  led  to  the  provisional  diagnosis 
of  Froelich's  syndrome,  adiposis  genitalis. 


Falta^  in  describing  dystrophia  adiposogenitalis  says:  "Adi])osis 
genitalis  may  be  considered  a  disease  picture  characterized  by 
increa.se  of  fat  in  definite  regions,  as  is  found  in  euiuichs  and  eunuch- 
oids; furthermore,  by  inhibition  of  development  or  by  atrophy 
of  the  interstitial  glands  and  the  genital  apparatus,  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  inhibition  of  development  or  retrogression  of  the 
secondary  sexual  characteristics  and  the  genitals;  furthermore, 
when  the  disease  occurs  in  youth,  by  inhibition  of  growth  and 

'  Die  Erkrankunitmi  der  Blutdruspn,  Berlin,  1913. 
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ossification;  finally,  by  lowering  of  the  level  of  metabolism,  to 
which  may  be  added  j>olyuria  as  a  symptom  of  stimulation,  aud 
changes  in  the  domain  of  the  optic  nerves,  as  a  sjinptom  of  pressure. 
The  etiology  of  this  condition  is  a  disturbance  or  absence  of  the 
normal  functional  activities  of  the  glandular  part  of  the  hypoph\-sis, 
caused  by  some  disease-process  in  the  h\'pophysis  or  its  neighbor- 
hood." 

Having  defined  the  condition,  we  shall  give  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  symptoms  found  in  this  case.  They  may  be  separated  into 
three  groups:  (1)  hypophysial;  (2)  pressure;  (3)  unclassified. 

Hypophysial:  (a)  adiposity,  (fc)  high  carbohydrate  tolerance. 
(e)  hj'persomnia,  (d)  narcoleptic  attacks,  (e)  genital  atrophy. 

Pressure:  (a)  joviahty,  (6)  Jacksonian  attacks,  (c)  tachycardia, 
(d)  tachypnea. 

Unclassified:  (o)  hypertrichosis,  (6)  bromidrosis,  (c)  blood  changes. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  clear  conception  of  the  basic  cause 
of  the  trouble  in  this  case.  A  fall  on  the  head  at  four  years  of  age, 
followed  at  thirteen  by  mild  Jacksonian  epileptic  attacks,  lasting 
thirteen  years,  leads  one  to  believe  that  some  neoplasm  was  present 
Increasing  accumulation  of  fat  two  years  later  points  to  an  involve- 
ment of  the  glandular  hypophysis,  with  the  probability  that  in  the 
interval  the  glandular  part  was  gradually  decreasing  in  power  until 
its  limit  of  safety  was  overstepped  with  ensuing  appearance  of  the 
Froelich  syndrome,  complicated  by  atypical  changes  in  the  skin 
and  blood.  The  absence  of  any  evidence  of  involvement  of  the 
cranial  nerves  or  of  symptoms  of  a  cranial  neoplasm  made  it  im- 
possible to  settle  on  any  diagnosis  other  than  hypopituitarism. 

General  Discussion.  This  case,  though  deserving  of  notice 
due  to  its  relative  infrequency,  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  its 
variation  from  the  usual  type.  This  variation  together  with  a  ferr 
of  the  classical  symptoms  will  be  briefly  discussed. 

Hyperidrosis.  The  typical  skin  picture  of  cerebral  adiposity 
due  to  hypopituitarism  is  dryness  and  hypoidrosis.  In  the  above 
case  there  was  no  hypoidrosis  but  marked  hyperidrosis. 

Hyperirickosis.  The  usual  condition  of  the  hair  in  hypopit- 
uitarism is  that  of  marked  hypotrichosis.  The  female  shows  a 
diminution  of  hair;  the  male  a  female  distribution  of  hair.  This 
case    therefore   is    quite    anomalous. 

Cushing*  has  reported  a  case  (XLV)  with  hypertrichosis  and  dn* 
skin.  Therefore  we  have  three  of  the  four  possible  combinatioiis: 
(1)  the  usual  hypotrichosis  and  hypoidrosis;  (2)  Cushing's  case 
with  hypertrichosis  and  hypoidrosis,  and  (3)  the  case  here  reported 
with  hypertrichosis  and  hyperidrosis.  We  have  still  to  find  the 
fourth  group,  having  hypotrichosis  and  hyperidrosis. 

The  question  of  the  growth  and  distribution  of  hair  Ls  but  little 

'  Thn  Pituitary  Body  nnd  it«  Disordcra.  1912. 
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understood.  The  few  things  which  are  known  are  in  the  main  re- 
lated to  the  glands  of  internal  secretion.'  Hypertrichosia  is  found 
in  hypopinealism,  hyperpituitarism  (acromegaly  and  gigantism), 
hj'pergeiiitaUsm,  and  in  hyperfunction  of  the  adrenal  cortex.  The 
pre-adolescent  hj'potrichosis  disappears  as  puberty  begins.  None 
of  these  furnish  a  good  basis  for  the  hypertrichosis  in  this  case. 
The  patient  was  an  adult,  which  serves  to  make  hypopinealism  im- 
probable. There  were  no  ventricular  symptoms,  moreover,  nor  was 
the  patient  acromegalic.  The  genital  functions  were  decreased  rather 
than  increased.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a  lesion  of  the  adrenal. 
This  but  serves  to  emphasize  the  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  sig- 
nificance ot  the  hypertrichosis.  We  do  not  even  know  what  causes 
the  curious  variations  which  we  can  see  every  day.  We  find  men 
having  a  female  type  of  hair  on  the  chest  and  abdomen,  scanty 
axillary  hair,  and  yet  hairy  legs  or  arms,  or  both.  We  find  men  with 
hairy  chests  and  abdomens  and  hairless  legs  or  arms  or  both.  We 
find  men  who  look  dirty  after  a  daily  shave  and  those  who  look 
clean  before  a  bi-weekly  shave.  In  women  we  find,  frequently, 
an  increase  of  hair  on  legs,  arms,  upper  lips,  or  chins.  The  latter 
two  are  often,  but  not  always,  found  after  the  menopause.  There 
are  also  striking  differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  growth  and 
distribution  of  hair  in  men  and  women.  The  following  facts  suffice 
to  emphasize  this.  Hypopituitarism  causes  the  male  to  assume 
the  female  type  of  distribution  of  hair.  The  female  never  assumes 
the  male  type.  Hyperpituitarism  causes  the  male  to  become  more 
masculine  as  to  the  distribution  of  hair.  In  hyperplastic  tumors  of 
the  adrenal  cortex,  the  male  becomes  more  masculine  in  type  of  hair 
distribution,  the  female  assumes  the  male  type.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  the  pituitary  and  the  adrenal  cortex,  at  least,  have  a  stimulating 
action  upon  the  secondary  sexual  characteristics  which  are  the 
expression  of  masculinity. 

Several  conditions  have  been  made  responsible  for  the  female 
distribution  and  scantiness  of  hair  in  both  sexes.  Among  these 
are  status  thymicolymphaticus,  infantilism,  lymphatism,  and 
eunuchoidism.  But  these  are  in  all  probability  but  primary  condi- 
tions, causing  changes  in  some  gland  or  glands  of  internal  secretion 
which  are  in  turn  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  hair. 

In  fact  we  know  practically  nothing  of  the  causes  of  changes  in  the 
hair  either  as  to  growth  or  distribution,  and  it  seems  unfortunate 
that  a  sign  so  easy  of  observation  should  be  so  little  understood. 

Adiposity.    It  seems  that  the  fat  men  and  women  are  too  readily 
dismissed  as  merely  such.   I  have  seen  two  cases  showing  obesity  with 
normal  hair  of  late.    One.  a  very  fat  man,  about  thirty  years,  who       • 
weighed  about  280  pounds:   Before  he  was  eighteen  he  weighed  about 
150  pounds.    His  brother  also  weighs  about  280  pounds  and  also  was 

>  Biedt,  A.,  Inocre  SckretioD,  Vienna,  1UI3. 
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normal  in  weight  before  twenty-one  years.  I  saw  some  three  weeks 
before  this  another  fat  man  like  the  above.  It  was  striking  to  note 
how  much,  on  casual  examination,  these  two  seemed  like  the  case 
here  reported .  Here  are  two  instances  of  puberty  obesity  due  probably 
to  a  family  tendency,  and  probably  due  to  insufficiency  of  the  pars 
intermedia  of  the  hypophysis,  the  interstitial  glands,  the  thyroid, 
or  to  some  more  general  metabolic  insufficiency.  Related  to  this 
last  is  the  obesity  which  turns  eventually  into  diabetes,  as  von 
Noorden*  has  described  it. 

In  order  to  recognize  the  cause  of  obesity  associated  with  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  we  must  learn  to  recgonize  not  only  the  cause  of 
fat  in  men  and  women,  but  must  inquire  carefully  into  their  family 
history.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Eppinger  and  Hess,'  in  their 
monograph  on  Vagotonia  say  that  women  who  grow  fat  aft^ 
pregnancy  show  some  evidence  of  having  had  a  previous  condition, 
latent  or  active,  of  increased  autonomic  tonus.  This  is  in  the  right 
direction,  and  though  at  the  onset  the  hypotheses  may  be  difficnlt 
of  proof,  some  hypothesis  is  necessary  as  a  basis  of  further  investi- 
gation. 

The  carbohydrate  mettAolism  is  seriously  impaired  in  many  hj-po- 
physial  dystrophies.  Gushing  has  recorded  among  his  cases  with 
hypopituitarism  one  with  a  tolerance  of  450  grams  of  levulose. 

The  tolerance  for  this  sugar  is  about  the  same  as  that  for  dextrose. 

The  case  reported  was  tested  for  tolerance  to  dextrose.  Doses 
of  100,  150,  200,  300,  350,  400,  500,  and  700  grams  of  dextrose  were 
tried.  The  patient  took  the  sugar  without  any  appreciable  dis- 
comfort, only  vomiting  once— with  the  350  gram  dose.  The  700 
gram  dose  was  taken  in  the  writer's  presence.  This  gave  a  slight 
reduction  only.  This  high  tolerance  is  higher  than  any  wWch  the 
writer  has  noted  in  the  literature  and  is  in  all  probability  the 
highest  yet  recorded. 

The  bhod  picture  was  also  quite  exceptional.  Falta  in  his  re- 
ported cases  found  the  hemoglobin  reduced  as  a  rule,  and  no  marked 
increase  of  the  red  blood  ceils.  Our  case  showed  hemoglobin  ot  110 
per  cent.,  red  blood  cells  of  6,720,000.  This  finding  lends  increased 
interest  to  the  case,  since  it  is  a  mild,  atj'pical  instance  of  poly- 
cythemia. 

The  narcolepsy  deser\'es  a  word  of  mention.  Gelineau*  described 
this  condition  in  1880.  Among  his  cases  were  some  of  general 
obesity. 

The  hypersomnia  is  quite  characterbtic  of  hypopituitarism. 
Bailey  and  JellifFe*  in  their  article  upon  tumors  of  the  pineal  body, 

•  Die  Fettsuoht,  Vienna,  1910. 

'  D[i!  Vaeotonie.  Berlin,  1910,  English  translation  by  W.  M.  Krnus  and  E.  E. 
JellifFe,  Jour.  Nerv.  and  Mcnt.  Dia.,  March,  1914.  et  aeq. 

•  Gbi.  d<H  Hfip.,  1880. 

'  Tumors  of  the  Pineal  Body.  Arch.  Tut.  Mod..  1911,  riii.  8S1-8S0. 
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state  that  "abnormal  drowsiness  or  sleepiness  has  been  character- 
istic in  many,  even  in  the  early  stages.  It  is  probably  a  symptom 
of  increased  intTaeranial  pressure,  and  furnishes,  we  believe,  another 
proof  that  local  prsssure,  acting  on  the  thalami,  may  be  a  cause  of 
drowsiness,  as  well  as  increased  pressure  in  the  lateral  ventricles 
acting  on  the  cortex."  Whether  pressure  accounts  for  the  symptoms, 
in  our  case  cannot  be  stated. 

Gushing  emphasizes  hypopituitarism  as  a  cause  of  hypersomnia, 
but  adds  that  "in  certain  instances,  however,  there  has  been  a 
sufficient  mcrease  of  cerebral  tension,  due  to  the  intracranial 
invasion  of  the  growth  to  possibly  account  for  the  drowsiness; 
for  the  somnolence  of  tumor  and  of  hypopituitarism  are  not  unlike, 
and  may  indeed  be  attributable  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  conceivable 
of  course,  that  in  both  condiiiotis.the  somnolence  may  after  all  be  due 
to  a  secondary  hypophysial  inactivify." 

The  presence  of  an  abundance  of  hair  combined  with  marked 
sweating  stamps  this  case  of  cerebral  adiposity  as  different  from  the 
classical  type.  And  it  is  interesting  .that  the  skin  differs  in  two 
of  its  most  familiar  functions. 

Patients  affected  as  above  described  deserve  more  attention, 
not  only  when  they  complain  of  distressing  symptoms,  but  also 
when  they  are  found  in  routine  examinations.  Fat,  hairy  men 
are  aot  unusual,  and  although  they  may  express  no  complaints, 
they  are  none  the  less  abnormal.  It  is  by  studying  not  only  the 
subjectively  unwell  but  also  the  subjectively  well  that  we  have 
hope  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  both. 
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Student's  Manual  of  Gynecology.  By  John  Osbobn  Polak, 
M.Sc.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecolog>', 
Long  Island  College  Hospital;  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the 
Dartmouth  Medical  School;  Gynecologist  to  the  Jewish  Hospi- 
tal; Consulting  Gynecologist  to  the  Bushwick,  Coney  Island, 
Deaconess',  and  Williamsburgh  Hospitals,  Brooklyn,  and  the 
People's  Hospital,  New  York;  Fellow  American  Gynecological 
Society,  etc.  100  engravings  and  9  colored  plates.  Lea  &  Febigw; 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  1915. 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  this  manual  has  been  pre- 
pared primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  student  and  general 
cpractitioner.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  has  purposely  omitted 
all  theoretical  considerations,  presenting  only  the  essential  and 
accepted  facts  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  opening  chapters  deal  with  the  physiology  of  the  female 
genital  organs  and  the  various  methods  of  examination  applicable 
to  gynecolo^cal  work.  While  the  more  common  diseases  are  cleariy 
and  fully  described,  those  rarely  seen  are  mentioned  but  dismissed 
in  a  few  words.  The  two  final  chapters  include  the  diseases  of  the 
urethra,  bladder  and  ureter  and  the  treatment  of  chronic  con- 
stipation. Each  disease  is  taken  up  from  the  stand-point  of  path- 
ology, symptomatology,  diagnosis  and  indications  for  treatment 
which  include  both  medical  and  operative  measures.  The  steps 
of  the  more  important  operations  are  presented  in  sufficient  detail 
to  enable  the  student  to  intelligently  follow  his  course  of  clinical 
instruction.  A  series  of  excellent  illustrations  greatly  enhance  the 
descriptions  of  the  text.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  boil  down 
a  subject  to  its  fundamentals  and  present  it  in  a  readable  style 
with  sufficient  comprehensiveness  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
medical  student  and  practitioner.  Guided  by  his  experience  as  ■ 
teacher  and  practical  surgeon,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  mectmg 
these  requirements,  and  we  can  recommend  the  book  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  Gynecology.  F.  E.  K. 
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Infant  Feeding:  Its  Principles  and  Practice,  By  F.  L. 
Wachenbeim,  M.D.,  Attending  Pediatrist,  Sydenham  Hospital 
and  Mount  Sinai  Dispensary,  New  York  City.  Pp.  340.  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York;    Lea  &  Febiger,  1915. 

Beginning  with  an  account  of  the  modem  teachings  on  meta- 
bolism, there  follow  chapters  on  breast-feeding,  cow's  milk  and  its 
modification,  artificial  feeding,  disorders  of  digestion  and  meta- 
bolism, rickets,  scurvy,  and  finally,  the  feeding  of  older  infants. 

This  is  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  subject  of  infant  feeding 
based  upon  modern  conceptions.  I*i  fact,  the  chief  basis  for  fair 
criticism  would  be  that  the  author,  perhaps  too  enthusiastically, 
stands  for  the  modern  view-point  and  is  inclined  to  too  great 
inflexibility  in  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  were  a  consensus 
of  opinion  available,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  an  easy 
majority  agreed  with  him.  The  book  sounds  an  insistent  call  to 
simplicity  in  milk  formulse,  and  to  long  interval  feeding.  The 
author  accepts  Finkelstein's  teachings  in  great  part,  but,  wisely, 
refuses  unequivocal  belief  in  the  most  vulnerable  portion  of  the 
Finkelstein  syndrome  "the  intoxications."  He  has  preserved  the 
very  desirable  virtue  of  conciseness  without  sacrificing  the  almost 
equally  important  quality  of  "readability."  In  fact,  the  book 
belongs  to  the  class  of  medical  works,  none  too  large  at  best,  whose 
perusal  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  profit.  The  author  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  a  most  creditable  and  useful  addition  to  pediatric 
literature.  J.  C.  G. 


AUGENVERLETZUNGEN    IM    KrIEGE    UNB    IHRE    BeHANDLUNQ,    MIT 
EINEH    AbRISS    tJBER    DIE    DUGNOSE    UND    BeHANDLUNO     DES 

Trachoms,  By  Professor  Dr.  C.  Adam,  Priv.  Doz.  fiir  Augen- 
heilkunde  in  Berlin  Wahrend  des  II  Balkankrieges;  dirigierender 
Arzt  der  Augenabteilung  des  Militarhospitals  in  Belgrad.  46 
Abbildungen.  Berlin  and  Vienna:  Urban  and  Schwarzenberg, 
1914. 

The  material  of  this  brochure  was  obtained  in  the  second  Balkan 
war.  It  is  written  not  for  the  specialist  alone,  but  more  particularjj' 
for  the  benefit  of  all  physicians  whose  duties  require  them  to  render 
surgical  assistance  in  the  field  and  hospital.  The  work  deals  with 
all  possible  injuries  direct  and  indirect  of  the  ej-eball  and  its  adnexte ; 
it  is  presented  in  an  attractive  and  interesting  manner.  Regarding 
the  mechanism  of  ocular  injuries,  we  find  an  excellent  account  of 
the  explosive  effect  of  bullets  upon  the  orbit  and  eyeball;  in  con- 
sequence of  the  physical  nature  of  fluid  masses,  the  latter  when 
enclosed  by  little  yielding  walls,  are  set  in  extremely  rapid  motion 
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and  so  acquire  great  vui  viva  when  the  cavity  is  penetrated  by  a 
shot.  The  movement  takes  place  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  shot,  and  it  is  the  impact  of  the  iluid  which  is  re^wnsible  for 
the  injury  to  the  hard  and  soft  parts  rather  than  the  direct  eflfect 
of  the  bullet  itself.  ITiese  effects  have  been  established  by  numer- 
ous experiments  upon  the  cadaver  as  well  as  in  clinical  obsena- 
tion.  This  principle  serves  to  explain  many  otherwise  inexplicable 
eifects  of  shots  to  the  contents  and  containing  walls  of  closed  ca\'i- 
ties.  The  principle  finds  ample  illustration  in  the  pages  of  Prof. 
Adams'  work;  the  author,  indeed,  was  the  first  to  apply  the  theorj' 
of  explosive  action  to  the  special  conditions  of  the  eye. 

T.  B.  S. 


RONTGEN-^HERAPIE    (ObERFLACIIEN-    UND    TiEFENBE-STRAHLUNG), 

By  Dr.  H.  E.  ScHMiiyr.    Fourth  edition.    Pp.  253;   83  illustra- 
tions.   Berlin:    August  Hirschwald,  1915. 

This  is  a  compact,  comprehensive,  and  up-to-date  little  book 
dealing  solely  with  the  therapeutic  aspect  of  roentgenology.  It  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  text-book  for  one  who  is  just  taking  up  the 
study  of  this  subject,  but  should  prove  itself  of  considerable  value 
to  the  more  advanced  student  who  is  about  to  begin  work  along 
this  line.  Very  little  space  is  devoted  to  apparatus,  but  all  the 
modem  methods  and  devices  for  exact  dosage  measurements  are 
fully  described  in  a  concise  manner.  All  pathological  conditions 
in  which  roentgen  therapy  is  applicable  are  considered  briefly,  the 
indications  discussed,  and  the  technique  described.  The  author  b 
to  be  commended  for  the  omission  of  useless  Case  reports  so  preva- 
lent, as  a  rule,  in  books  upon  this  subject.  H.  K.  P. 


General  Surgery.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Ph,  Bockenheiher;  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Pp.  804;  1034  illustrations, 
including  G4  colored  plates.  Leipzig:  Dr.  Werner  Klinkhardt, 
1914. 

This  is  a  text-book  in  the  German  language,  on  general  surgerj- 
as  distinguished  from  special  surgery,  and  is  based  upon  the  material 
employed  by  Bockeidieimer  in  his  lectures  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  profuseness  of  illustrations, 
which  are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended 
and  explain  the  limitations  of  the  text.  It  aims  to  introduce  the 
Ktiiiient  qiiicklj'  to  the  general  field  of  surgery,  to  permit  the  prae- 
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tising  physician  to  become  familiar  with  the  approved  newer  ideas, 
and  to  give  the  specialist  a  clear  synopsis  of  present-day  general 
surgery.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Of  special  importance  in 
the  firet  part,  devoted  to  the  general  surgerj'  of  operations,  is  a 
discussion  of  the  most  modern  operating-room  technique  as  well 
as  of  the  newer  methods  of  inducing  anesthesia,  the  illustrations 
being  employed  to  good  effect.  The  second  part,  the  largest  of  the 
three,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  inflammatory  and  traumatic  conditions, 
and  the  third  part  to  tumors  and  cysts.  The  author  does  not 
confine  himself  to  general  surgery  at  all  times,  and  this  applies, 
particularly,  to  the  first  part,  in  which  many  valuable  suggestions 
concerning  special  operations  are  offered.  Such  a  book  ought  to  be 
specially  valuable  to  the  undergaduat«  student  of  medicine. 

T.  T.  T. 


Outlines  in  Psychiatry.  William  A.  White,  M.D.,  Super- 
tendent  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Fourth  edition.  Pp.  318;  6  illustrations.  New  York:  Journal 
of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  this  well  known  work,  which  has 
been  previously  reviewed  in  this  journal.  The  book  has  been 
somewhat  enlarged,  the  new  matter  being  an  elaboration  of  the 
descriptions  of  the  psychoses,  there  being,  however,  a  new  chapter 
added  on  the  Binet-Simon  Scale  for  Measuring  Intelligence.  One 
excellent  addition  is  the  inclusion  of  case  histories  which  further 
elaborate  the  text.  As  has  been  previously  said,  for  the  beginner 
this  is  the  best  outline  in  psychiatry  published  in  the  English 
language.  T.  H.  W. 


Gastroscopy  and  Esophagogasthoscopy.  By  William  Hill, 
B.Sc.,  M.D.  (Lond.),  Surgeon  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Nose, 
and  Ear,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London.  Pp.  45;  53  illustrations. 
London:  John  Bale,  Sons  &  Danielsson,  Ltd. 

The  author  presents  an  historical  review  of  the  development 
of  gastroscopy,  pointing  out  the  merits  of  both  the  oral  and  laparo 
methods,  and  discusses  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  vision  types.  The  blind  introduction  of  instru- 
ments through  the  esophagus  is  rightfully  condemned.  The  author 
directs  attention  to  the  improvements  in  gastroscopy  embodied 
in  the  instrument  devised  by  himself.  On  the  whole  the  work  is  to 
be  commended  and  the  author  congratulated  on  adding  another 
stone  to  the  foundation  of  gastroscopy.  B.  A.  T. 
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The  Anatomist's  Note-book.  A  Guide  to  the  Dissecttom 
OF  THE  Hitman  Body.  By  A.  Melville  Paterson,  M.D., 
(Edin,),  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool;  Examiner  in  Anatomy:  University  of  London, 
Conjoint  Board  (Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians), 
Indian  Medical  Service,  etc.;  Formerly  Examiner  in  the  Victoria 
University,  and  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and 
Durham,     Pp.   351,     London:  Oxford   University  Press,    1914. 

As  stated  in  the  preface,  the  object  of  thb  guide  "is  to  give  help 
to  the  student  in  the  study  of  practical  anatomy.  It  is  intended 
essentially  for  use  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  is  to  be  suplemented 
by  means  of  a  knowledge  of  osteology,  and  by  means  of  a  systematic 
text-book."  Of  the  351  pages,  26  contain  blank  outline  diagrams. 
149  are  occupied  by  the  text,  and  the  remaining  176  are  blank,  to 
be  filled  in  by  sketches  and  notes. 

Taking  up  the  directions  for  dissection,  we  regret  to  see  in  this 
elementary  book  the  omission  of  an  outline  of  how  to  dissect.  He 
selection  of  first-class  instruments,  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
scalpel  sharp  and  the  technique  of  honing,  the  proper  way  to  bold 
the  instruments,  the  correct  method  of  reflecting  the  various  layers, 
of  cleaning  the  muscles,  and  of  isolating  vessels  and  nerves,  could 
well  be  set  forth  both  with  profit  to  the  student  and  with  assistajice 
to  the  demonstrator,  who  is  very  much  rushed  the  first  few  days 
with  a  new  class. 

As  to  the  terminology,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  the 
BNA.  For  the  present  we  commend  this,  at  least  until  medical 
students  receive  better  instruction  in  Latin;  it  is  hett«r  to  select 
the  more  desirable  term,  whether  it  be  in  the  new  or  the  old 
nomenclature. 

The  book  is  singularly  free  from  errors,  clearly  printed,  and  on 
paper  suitable  for  sketching.  The  outline  diagrams  show  by  small 
circles  where  the  superficial  nerves  pierce  the  deep  fascia. 

The  book  is  carefully  written  by  an  antomist  of  experience,  and 
if  used  as  intended  by  the  enthusiastic  student  must  prove  of  unques- 
tioned value  in  adding  more  permanent  impressions  to  his  cerebral 
photograph  gallery.  P.  G,  S.,  Jb- 


Plain  Rules  for  the  Use  of  Tuberculin.  By  R.  Allek 

Bennett,  M.B.   (Lond.),  Physieian-in-Charge,  Devon   Coun^' 

Council    Tuberculosis    Dispensary,    Torquay.  Pp,    48.     New 
York:  William  Wood  &  Co.,   1914. 

While  taking  the  middle  ground  between  the  rabid  enthusiasts 
on  the  subject  of  tuberculin  as  a  curative  agent  and  those  who 
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regard  it  as,  at  best,  only  on  trial,  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  firm  believer 
in  its  use  in  early  cases.  He  gives  simple  directions  and  indicates 
his  preference  for  the  different  preparations.  He  intimates  that  the 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  the  only  absolutely 
positive  diagnostic  test.  This  may  be  true,  but  if  one  were  to  wait 
for  this,  much  valuable  time  would  be  lost,  particularly  in  the  class 
of  patients  in  whom  cough  and  expectoration  is  a  late  symptom. 
The  rules  here  laid  down  show  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  giving 
tuberculin  to  ambulant  patients  and  the  simplicity  of  the  technique 
should  encourage  those  who  have  he^tated  to  use  it  on  account 
of  its  supposed  complexity,  S.  J.  R. 


Kirke's  Hand-book  of  Physiology.  Revised  and  Rewritten. 
By  Charles  Wilson  Greene,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Eighth  American 
revision,  with  509  illustrations,  many  in  colors.  New  York: 
William  Wood  &  Co.,  1914. 

When  one  pages  through  a  physiological  text-book  of  twenty 
years  ago  and  compares  it  with  a  recent  volume  on  the  same  subject 
the  most  striking  difference  is  in  tlie  amount  of  histology  contained. 
In  the  older  works,  structure  is  given  first  consideration,  and  only 
when  the  author  feels  that  this  is  well  understood  does  he  advance 
to  the  study  of  function.  The  body  is  studied  first  of  all  as  a 
mechanic  would  a  locomotive,  every  component  part  is  investigated 
in  detail  before  considering  its  importance  to  the  operations  of 
the  body  or  the  machine,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  physiologist 
of  today  assumes  that  the  student  has  mastered  the  structure  of  the 
body,  both  macroscopic  and  microscopic,  before  the  study  of 
physiology  is  started.  Curiously,  however,  he  holds  to  the  old 
method  when  considering  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system. 
Elsewhere  he  considers  the  subject  in  the  manner  in  which  an 
engineer  would  the  locomotive,  namely,  to  know  at  once  how  it 
works.  The  revision  of  Kirke's  Fhynology  still  retains  evidences 
of  the  older  method  of  teaching.  But  certainly  the  presence  of 
this  material  does  no  harm,  and  undoubtedly  is  valuable  to  some 
students.  It  is  true  that  many  changes  have  occurred  in  our 
physiological  teaching  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  valuable  text-book;  nevertheless,  much  of  the  material 
therein  found  has  not  in  any  way  been  even  modified.  Here  the 
splendid  and  clear  presentations  have  not  been  surpassed  even  to 
the  present  time,  justifying  the  frequent  revisions  of  the  book  which 
have  been  made.  This  revision  is  a  particularly  good  one,  and  one 
in  which  the  American  investigator  has  been  well  treated,  for  much 
material  is  taken  from  the  products  of  the  laboratories  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  E-J^. 
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The  Science  and  Practice  op  Dental  Sdkgery,  Edited  bv 
Norman  G.  Bennett,  M.A.,  M.B.,  B.C.  (Cantab.),  L.D.S. 
(Eng.).  Dental  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital  and  the  Royal 
Dental  Hospital,  London;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
in  Dental  Surgery,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  Pp. 
797;  993  illustrations.    New  York:  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1914. 

In  the  space  allotted,  a  detailed  review  of  this  large  volume  b 
impossible,  and  is  unnecessary  for  the  readers  of  a  medical  journal. 
The  contributors  to  the  work  may  all  be  regarded  as  leaders  of  the 
dental  profession  in  England,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  both 
medical  and  dental  qualifications.  It  is  observed  that  not  a  few 
of  them  possess  American  dental  degrees,  and  the  influence  of  their 
American  training  is  seen  in  the  chapters  written  by  them,  and, 
indeed,  almost  all  parts  of  the  book  attest  the  leadership  of  this 
country  in  dental  art. 

While  intended  primarily,  of  course,  for  the  dental  student  and 
practitioner,  the  book  nevertheless  contains  much  matter  for 
profitable  reading  by  the  physician.  Of  particular  interest  to  the 
medical  man  and  the  surgeon  will  be  found  the  chapters  on  affections 
of  the  third  mandibular  molar,  bacteria  of  the  mouth,  diagnosis  of 
the  cause  of  facial  pain,  fractures  of  the  jaws,  oral  spesis,  reflex 
affections  due  to  diseased  teeth,  and  odontomes  and  other  oral 
tumors.  The  last-named  chapter  is  especially  to  be  commended 
for  its  excellent  classification  and  description  of  a  somewhat  coit- 
fusing  group  of  new  growths. 

While  the  technical  side  of  dentistry  receives  its  full  share  of 
attention,  this  happily  has  not  been  accomplished  at  the  expense 
of  the  scientific  aspect  which  a  number  of  American  dental  boob 
tend  to  treat  with  secondarj'  consideration. 

The  book  possesses  in  moderation  the  faults  common  to  all  works 
of  multiple  authorship,  namely,  more  or  less  lack  of  harmony  <A 
style,  overlapping  of  subjects,  and  in  many  places  illogical  sequence 
in  the  chapters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
expressing  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  authorities.  The  matter 
presented  forms  a  bulky  and  unwieldy  mass,  which  could  with 
advantage  have  been  divided  into  two  volumes  of  moderate  size. 

In  the  preface  the  editor  explains  the  use  of  certain  peculiar 
anatomical  terms  found  in  various  places  in  the  book  as  being  in 
conformity  with  accepted  alterations  in  anatomical  nomenclature. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  terms  as  "  inferior  alveolar  canal,"  "  inferior 
alveolar  nerve,"  "mandibular  foramen"  (for  mental  foramen) 
are  not  generally  accepted  alterations  in  nomenclature,  and  are 
certainly  no  improvement  over  the  old  terms. 

The  quality  of  the  illustrations  varies.  Among  the  best  are  the 
numerous  photomicrographs  of  Hopewell-Smith,  upon  whose 
recent  awiuisition  as  a  teacher  of  dental  histology  and  pathologj- 
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this  country  is  to  be  congratulated.    A  full  bibliography  is  given 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

The  book  can  be  heartily  recommended  to  the  physician  in  search 
of  reliable  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  teeth  and 
associated  parts.  It.  H.  I. 


Diseases  of  Chiij)ren.  By  John  McCaw,  M.D.,  R.V.I.,  L.R.C.P., 
etc.,  Senior  Physician,  Belfast  Hospital  for  Sick  Children;  Lec- 
turer, Queen's  University,  Belfast.  Pp.524;  9  plates;  14  illustra- 
tions.   New  York:  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1914. 

The  author  has  designed  the  book  to  fill  the  need  for  a  work 
of  "moderate  dimensions  and  modest  price."  It  comprises  a  con- 
densed but  reasonably  complete  description  of  the  diseases  common 
to  infancy  and  childhood  and  is  a  distinct  improvement  upon  the 
usual  type  of  "compend,"  Apart  from  the  pergonal  touch  given 
to  treatment,  the  book  appears  to  be  chiefly  a  careful  compilation. 
The  author  is  well  informed,  and  in  the  main  presents  the  most 
recent  accredited  informatbn  upon  the  various  subjects.  Diseases 
of  the  special  sense  organs'and  the  skin  are  not  included. 

J.  C.  G. 


Lectures  on  Clinical  Psychiatry.  By  Dr.  Emil  Kraepeun, 
Professor  of  Psychiatry-  in  the  University  of  Munich.  Authorized 
Translation  from  the  second  German  Edition.  Revised  and 
Edited  by  Thomas  Johnstone,  M.D.  (Edin.),  M.R.C.P.  (Lond.), 
etc.  Third  English  Edition.  Pp.  368.  New  York:  William 
Wood  &  Co. 

This  third  English  edition  of  Dr.  Kraepelin's  excellent  book  on 
Clinical  Psychiatry  shows  no  change  in  the  series  of  thirty-two 
lectures  on  the  various  types  of  nervous  disease  as  described  in 
the  second  English  edition. 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  up  to  date.  Dr.  Johnstone  has 
added  a  few  short  articles  at  the  end  of  the  volume  on  the  serum 
diagnosis  of  general  paralysis,  maniacal-depressive  insanity,  and 
dementia  prwcox.  The  article  on  serum  diagnosis  of  general 
paralysis  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the  author  has  failed  to  incorporate 
the  illuininating  work  of  Nonne  and  his  assistants.  Dr.  Johnstone 
succeeds  better  in  his  discussion  of  dementia  pracox.  Here  he 
gives  abstracts  of  the  views  of  Meyer,  Hoch,  Jung,  and  Bolton. 

The  book  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  comment. 

S.L. 
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Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Toxicology  and  Pubuc 
Health.  By  W.  G.  Aitchison  Robertson,  M.D.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.C.P.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Public  Health,  School  of  Medicine  Royal  College  of  Sui^eons, 
Edinburgh.  Second  Edition.  Pp.  560;  39  illustrations.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan   Company. 

A  VERY  short  time  has  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  typically  constructed  English  volume.  Compara- 
tively few  changes  were  rendered  necessarj'.  Tlie  passage  of  several 
new  laws  and  the  rapid  advances  made  in  the  mechanical  filtration 
of  water  called  for  a  re\'ision  of  chapters  dealing  with  these  topics. 

The  Imok  should  be  an  excellent  one  for  the  student  while  pre- 
paring liimself  for  examination  on  these  three  main  subjects;  inas- 
much as  the  essential  features  are  collected  in  a  convenient  tangible 
order.  Tlie  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  assembling  an  immense 
amount  of  information  between  the  covers  of  this  volume. 

A.  A.  H. 


Tuberculin  in  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  By  De,  Bandeueb, 
Medical  Director  of  Sanatorium  "Schwarzwaldheim"  at  Schoem- 
berg,  and  Dr.  Roepke,  Medical  Director  of  the  Railway  Sana- 
torium "Stadtwald"  at  Melsungen.  Second  Englbh  edition, 
translated  from  the  seventh  revised  and  enlarged  German 
edition.  Pp.  ;J07;  25  temperature  charts;  2  colored  lithographic 
plates;  5  illustrations  in  the  text.  New  York:  William  Wood  & 
Company. 

The  authors  have  produced  a  most  comprehensive  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  tuberculin,  considered  from  all  stand-points.  Thej' 
have  divided  the  work  into  three  parts:  (1)  theoretical  section; 
(2)  section  dealing  with  the  specific  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis;  (3) 
section  dealing  with  the  specific  treatment.  The  first  part  is  a* 
tremely  technical  and  discusses  in  detail  the  various  theories  account- 
ing for  the  tuberculin  reaction.  The  only  one  that  is  rejected  is 
the  non-specific  theory.  As  far  as  the  others  are  concerned  the 
conclusion  is  that  any  one  of  them  might  be  right.  The  theories 
concerning  the  curati\-e  action  of  tuberculin  are  dealt  with  in  like 
manner.  The  authors  disagree  with  Wright  as  to  the  value  of  the 
opsonic  index  in  administering  tuberculin. 

In  Part  II  they  take  up  the  various  methods  of  tuberculin  diag^ 
nostic  raetho<ls  and  discuss  them  fully.  They  conclude  that  the 
subcutaneous  test  carried  to  the  point  of  obtaining  a  focal  reaction 
is  tiie  most  satisfactory  in  adults.  They  affirm  that  the  possibilit>' 
of  harm  from  tlie  focal  reaction  is  a  negligible  factor  even  in  children. 
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Part  III  embraces  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  various  forms 
of  curative  tuberculin  so  complete  as  to  make  for  confusion.  Of 
these  there  are  essentially  only  two  forms:  old  tuberculin  prepara- 
tions, of  which  they  find  the  albumose-free  tubercuUn  (A  F)  most 
successful,  and  the  bacillarj-  preparations.  Of  the  latter  the  sen- 
sitized bacillary  emulsion  (S  B  E)  is  tlie  best.  They  conclude  by 
urging  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  all  cases  in  some  form  or  other 
and  say  that  the  general  practitioner  should  n(tt  hesitate  to  use  it 
in  the  ordinary  ambulant  type,  S.  J.  R. 


Embolism  and  Thrombosis  of  the  Mesenteric  Vessels,  By 
Leslie  B.  C.  Trotter,  M.A.,  B.C.  (Cantab.).  Pp.  14.3;  6 
illustrations.    Cambridge  University  Press. 

The  work  is  a  thesis  written  for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  Cambridge. 
The  theme  was  suggested  to  the  author  by  the  occurrence  of  two 
cases  at  the  University  College  Hospital  during  his  tenure  of  office 
as  house  surgeon  in  1910.  He  reports  not  only  these  two  cases,  but 
five  others  unreported  before.  He  also  includes  statistics  compiled 
from  the  analyzed  records  at  Cambridge  as  well  as  statistics  quoted 
by  other  writers. 

The  monograph  is  unusually  complete,  well  arranged,  and  while 
a  bit  drawn  out  is  probably  no  more  so  than  is  required  for  clearness. 
The  lesions  discussed  are  more  or  less  obscure  and  often  overlooked 
because  of  their  apparent  rarity  in  medical  practice  as  well  as 
because  of  their  difficulty  of  diagnosis. 

A  perusal  of  this  work  will  convince  the  reader  that  they  are 
not  so  rare  as  previously  thought,  and  will  give  him  points  which 
should  help  him  in  their  diagnosis  and  in  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  their  etiology  and  pathology.  F.  H.  K, 


A  Manual  of  Bacteriology,  Clinical  and  Applied.  By  R. 
Tanner  Hewett,  M.D.,  F.R.P.C,  D.P.H.  tUond.),  Professor 
of  Bacteriology,  University  of  London,  Fifth  edition.  Pp. 
668;  26  plates  and  69  figures  in  the  text.  St.Louis:  C.  V.  Mosby 
Company,  1914, 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  laboratory  guide  for  the  student  of 
bacteriology,  and  it  serves  the  purpose  verv-  well  in  many  paritculars. 
It  is  well  illustrated,  printed  in  clear  tj'pe,  and  has  a  serviceable 
index. 

General  bacteriological  technique  is  outlined  in  the  first  four 
chapters.     The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  infection  and  immunity; 
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three  chapters  to  saccharomycetes,  hypomycetes,  and  the  protozoa; 
two  chapters  to  diseases  known  to  be  infectious  in  which  the  organ- 
isms are  as  yet  not  definitely  known  or  classified;  one  chapter  to 
bacteriological  analysis  of  water,  air,  soil,  sewage,  and  foods;  and 
the  final  chapter  to  disinfection. 

In  discussing  the  various  infectious  diseases,  special  paragraphs 
are  generally  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  pathogenesis,  to  to™ 
production,  and  to  antiserum  production.  In  the  discussions  on 
pathogenesis  it  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  the  author  at 
once  proceeds  to  inform  the  student  with  regard  to  the  pathological 
conditbns  produced  in  man  without  confusing  him  with  lengthy 
discussions  of  the  experimental  study  of  the  disease  processes 
induced  in  experimental  animals,  as  is  often  the  case  in  other 
text-books. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  given  a  section  on  clinical  exami- 
nation, in  which  are  outlined  the  various  steps  which  will  aid  the 
student  in  making  bacteriological  diagnosis.  These  sections  are 
very  valuable. 

Several  criticisms  may  be  offered,  namely,  that  the  term  "inocula- 
tion" is  used  when  reference  is  made  to  the  injection  of  toxins. 
The  other  criticbm  has  reference  to  the  citation  of  the  earlier 
work  on  the  separation  of  bacterial  toxins  from  cultures.  These 
are  substances  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  proteid  matter. 
The  student  is  left  under  the  impression  that  the  substances  found 
(ptomains)  have  a  relation  to  the  disease-producing  properties  of 
the  bacteria.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  the  substances  referred  to, 
in  all  probability,  do  not  occur  during  the  natural  course  of  infection. 
D,  H.  B. 

The  Student's  Hand-book  op  Gynecology.  By  George  Ernest 
Herman,  M.D.,  F.II.C.F.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  Consultii^ 
Obstetric  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  etc.  Second  Editicm, 
Revised  by  the  Author  with  Additions  by  R.  Drcmmoxd 
Maxwell,  M.  D.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  Assistant  Obstetric 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  etc.  Pp.  587;  6  colored 
plates  and  194  .illustrations  in  the  text.  New  York:  William 
Wood  &  Company,  1914. 

The  second  edition  of  this  book  is  issued  in  coauthorship  with 
R.  Drummond  Maxwell,  who  has  made  some  additions  during  the 
revision.  Avoiding  the  form  of  a  quiz-compend,  the  subjects  ha\"e 
been  handled  briefly  and  concisely.  Considerable  space  is  given 
to  symptomatology',  to  diagnosis,  and  to  local  treatment  and  pallia- 
tive procedures.  The  underlying  principles  of  operations  are 
stated  rather  than  any  detail  of  technique.  As  is  necessarj-  in  a 
hook  of  this  scope  all  speculative  points  are  omitted  and  the  book 
seems  admirably  suited  for  its  intended  purpose,  the  use  of  students. 
,,i,v.tFw^.iW. 
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An  Experimental  Stud;  ol  the  Effect  of  "Roentgenlxed"  Seram  on 
the  Blood. — .1.  Glaubermann  {MUneh.  med.  Wckmthr.,  1914,  bu, 
1867)  has  repeated  some  of  the  experiments  of  S.  Wermel  on  the  effect 
of  blood  aenim  exposed  to  Roentgen-rays  (a:-serum)  when  injected 
into  the  body.  His  experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  rabbits.  He 
Ends  that  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  ar-semm  produces  characteristic 
changes  in  the  blood.  After  a  prompt  leukocytosis  of  short  duration, 
there  is  a  temporary  leukopenia,  which  reaches  its  maximum  in  one 
and  one-half  to  two  hours,  and  then  gradually  disappears  in  the  course 
of  the  following  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  also  obser\-ed  a  rather 
marked  lymphopenia,  which  gradually  increases  and  is  maximal  at 
twenty-four  hours.  Comparison  of  the  findings  after  injection  of 
a:-serum  with  those  obtained  by  other  observers  after  direct  exposure 
of  the  organism  to  the  rays  shows  a  striking  similarity.  In  each  instance 
leukopenia  and  lymphopenia  are  found;  the  only  difference  seems  to 
be  that  the  reaction  is  more  prompt  after  injection  of  z-senim  and  its 
duration  shorter.  With  a:-serum  one  has  to  deal  with  two  antagonists, 
i.  e.,  the  serum  which  causes  a  leukocytosis,  and  the  Roentgen  energy 
which  works  in  the  opposite  manner. 

The  Inflnence  of  Menstmation  on  the  Concentration  of  Glucose  in 
the  Blood.— H.  Kauler  (Wiener  kUn.  Wchnschr.,  1914,  xxvii,  417}  has 
found  a  change  in  the  concentration  of  glucose  in  the  blood  of  patients 
during  the  menstrual  period  which,  if  sulistantiated  by  the  work  of 
others,  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  studies  of  the  blood  sugar  in  females. 
Id  his  determinations  the  author  employed  Bang's  micro-method.    He 
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found  in  the  majority  of  the  twenty-two  patients  examined  (no  nonnal 
individuals)  that  there  was  a  well-deiined  rise  in  blood  sugar  whicli 
occurecl  just  before  or  during  the  menstrual  period,  usually  followed  by 
a  drop,  with  the  cessation  of  the  bleeding,  to  the  normal  or  to  values 
which,  for  the  given  individual,  may  be  looked  upon  as  subnormal. 
In  more  than  half  the  cases  the  variation  between  the  highest  aad 
lowest  readings  amounted  to  0.03  per  cent.  The  author  believes, 
therefore,  that  hyperglycemia  is  probably  a  physiological  feature  of 
menstruation  in  most  women.  Menstruation  is  so  complex  physio- 
logically that  the  cause  of  the  hyperglycemia  is  not  at  all  clear.  Hiat 
it  may  be  related  to  change  in  hepatic  function  the  author  thinks  is 
probable,  the  more  so  since  Chvostek  has  found  evidence  of  hyperemia 
of  the  liver  during  the  menstrual  period. 

Studies  with  the  Abderhsldea  Test  in  Helminthiasis.— E.  Manoiloft 
(n'ieiuT  k-liR.  M'chnschT.,  1914,  xxvii,  269)  has  tried  the  AbderhaldeD 
test  in  patients  infected  with  intestinal  parasites  to  determine  whether 
enzymes  specific  for  the  parasites  are  present  in  the  blood  sera  of  the 
hojts.  Substrata  were  prepared  from  Tenia  solium  and  from  Ascaris 
lumbrieoides.  The  technique  as  described  by  Abderhalden  was  rigidlj' 
adhered  to.  In  all,  eighteen  patients  infected  with  tenia  solium  and 
four  with  Ascaris  lumbrieoides  were  examined.  The  reaction  was 
marked  and  was  specific  in  each  case. 

Studies  with  the  Phenolsnlphonephthalein  Test.— O.  Hess  {M6ncli. 
med.  Wcknsckr.,  1914,  Ixi,  1^35;  1874)  gives  the  results  of  a  study  of 
the  phthalein  test  in  300  cases  of  renal  disease.  The  test  he  has  found 
eminently  satisfactory.  It  exceeds  all  previously  described  tests  in 
simplicity  and  accuracj'.  The  fact  that  it  may  be  employed  without 
previous  preparation  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  practitioner.  He  has 
found  the  test  especially  helpful  in  diagnosing  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis  in  cases  where  the  clinical  picture  of  the  disease  was  not  fully 
developed.  He  also  finds  that  the  severity  of  the  disease  it  usually 
closely  parallel  to  the  phthalein  elimination,  and  that  the  test  is, 
therefore,  of  great  value  in  prognosis.  In  acute  nephritis,  the  author 
says,  one  must  be  cautious  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  results  of 
the  text;  however,  he  has  found  in  the  prognostioallj'  unfavorable 
cases  that  there  is  usually  a  marked  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  dye. 
In  unilateral  renal  disease  the  author's  experience  agam  coincides  widi 
tliat  of  the  great  majority  of  workers  in  establishing  the  value  <rf  the 
test.  The  author  gives  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature,  Man}', 
if  not  all  of  the  discordant  results  he  attributes  to  errors  in  technique, 
mistakes  in  the  collection  of  the  specimens  for  examination,  or  to  the 
use  of  unreliable  preparations  of  the  dye. 

Studies  on  the  Oranular  Form  of  the  Tnbeicnlous  Tima. — S.  Wehi-es 

(Muii-rk.  m:-d.  IVckiiKi'hr..  1914,  Ixi,  1838)  has  made  parallel  examinations 
of  10.>0  specimens  of  tuberculous  sputa  for  the  acid-faat  (Ziehl)  organ- 
isms and  For  the  granular  bacilli  first  described  by  Much.  The  studj' 
extended  over  a  period  of  a  year  and  in\:Dlved  seventy-five  patients  who 
were  under  constant  observation.  In  a  arge  percentage  of  the  tubw- 
culoui  patients  the  granular  viru.s  was  alone  discovered.  Acid-fast 
bacilli  were  not  demonstrable,  even  with  antiformin.    Animal  inoculi- 
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tions  from  sputa  showing  only  the  granular  bacilli  gave  positive  results 
in  fifteen  of  eighteen  experiments.  The  tubercles  in  the  infected  guinea- 
pigs  showed  the  granular  bacilli  only.  In  cases  of  tuberculosis  which 
were  improving  the  author  was  able  to  observe  the  change  from  acid- 
fast  organisms  which  were  originally  present  to  the  granular  form  of 
bacillus.  Such  observations  were  recorded  not  only  in  early  cases  but 
also  in  some  advanced  cases  which  yielded  to  treatment  by  means  of 
artificial  pneumothorax.  In  one  of  the  latter,  though  the  patient 
had  been  clinically  cured  for  several  years,  Much's  granular  bacilli 
were  still  present  in  the  sputum.  These  granular  forms  the  author 
looks  upon  as  a  mofe  resistent  but  less  highly  infectious  form  of  the 
tuberde  bacillus,  the  acid-fast  organisms  being  the  more  active,  vegeta- 
tive form.  In  recurrences  or  iu  patients  who  are  failing,  granular  bacilli 
may  give  way  to  the  acid-faat  organisms.  The  granular  virus  appears 
to  be  less  toxic  to  the  organism  and  more  favorable  from  the  standpoint 
of  prognosis  than  the  acid-fast  form.  For  diagnosis  and  prophylaxis 
it  is  especially  important  to  recognize  the  granular  form,  which  is 
readily  demonstrable,  the  author  says,  by  Knoll's  modified  double 
staining  method. 

Studlea  of  the  Blood  in  Pertussis.— W.  5chneii>er  {Munch. 
med.  Wcknschr.,  1914,  Ixi,  303)  has  studied  the  blood  in  a  series  of 
patients  with  pertussis,  most  of  whom  were  under  six  years  of  age. 
Like  others,  he  has  found  characteristic  changes  which  make  their 
appearance  with  the  catarrhal  symptoms.  There  is  a  leukocytosis 
which  continues  to  the  third  week,  averaging  27,100;  it  gradually  falls 
with  improvement  of  the  patient.  The  highest  leukocytosis  in  an 
uncomplicated  ease  was  39,400,  in  a  complicated  case  85,800.  The 
lymphocytes  were  relatively  increased  during  the  first  week,  in  all 
58  to  63  per  cent,  on  the  average.  The  highest  percentage  was  86. 
The  large  mononuclears  and  transitionals  showed  a  slight  increase, 
usually  6.2  per  cent.,  never  more  than  10  per  cent.  This  blood  picture 
the  author  finds  very  valuable  for  diagnosis  but  of  no  assistance  in 
prognosis. 

Adrenalin  OlycoBuria  in  Man. — A.  Landau  {Ztackr.  f.  klin.  Med., 
1914,  xcvii,  201),  has  made  observations  on  carbohydrate  metabolism 
in  nine  individuals  under  the  influence  of  adrenalin  injected  sub- 
cutaneously.  He  finds  that  the  administration  of  150  gm.  glucose 
causes  a  distinct  increase  in  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood;  this, 
however,  is  usually  not  sufficient  to  produce  glycosuria.  Glycosuria 
ensues,  together  with  marked  hyperglycemia,  if  a  considerable  quantity  ' 
of  glucose  or  of  carbohy hydrate  containing  glucose  is  given  and  b 
followed  by  an  injection  of  adrenalin.  On  the  other  hand  if  levulose 
is  substituted  for  glucose  the  administration  of  adrenalin  now  causes 
no  glycosuria.  Landau  finds  that  the  diuretic  property  of  adrenalin 
is  quite  distinct  from  its  effect  on  sugar  metabolism.  Small  doses  of 
cocaine  increase  the  effect  of  adrenalin  on  glucose,  leading  to  more 
marked  hyperglycemia  and  glycosuria.  Pantopon  injected  with  the 
adrenalin  prevents  the  diuretic  effect.  This  inhibition  is  produced 
in  two  ways:  on  the  one  hand  pantopon  retards  the  mobilization  of 
the  liver  glycogen,  and  on  the  other  it  lessens  the  glycosuria  by  diipinish- 
ing  the  secretory  activity  of  the  kidneys.  ^  tC>0'^1c 
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The  Excretion  of  Uric  Add   tn   Non-soat;  Polrtrthritidea.— M. 

LiuNODAHL  {ZUchr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1914,  xcvii,  177),  has  made  an 
investigation  of  the  uric-acid  excretion  in  chronic  non-gouty  artbri- 
tides.  He  finds  that  the  peculiarities  of  uric-acid  excretion  which  were 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  gout  are  not  specific  in  the  sense  that 
differential  diagnosis  can  be  made  on  this  basis  alone  in  doubtful  cases. 
Low  values  for  endogenous  uric  acid  may  be  observed  quite  constant); 
in  chronic  polyarthritides,  regardless  of  their  origin.  The  quantities 
of  exogenous  uric  acid  vary  so  markedly  and  so  irregulariy  that  they  are 
quite  valueless  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  time  of  excretion  o( 
exogenous  uric  acid  seems  to  be  less  in  the  non-gouty  than  in  patients 
afflicted  with  true  gout.  Nevertheless,  this  difference  is  neither  suffi- 
ciently regular  nor  striking  to  be  of  diagnostic  significance.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  possible,  Ljungd^  concludes,  to  determine  whether  a  poly- 
arthritis is  gouty  or  not  by  studying  the  excretion  of  endogencms  and 
exogenous  uric  acid  alone. 

The  Diagnostle  Taloe  9i  Popsin  Detflrminations  in  Organic  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach.— C.  Singes  (DeuUch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  cxi,  ISS] 
has  used  a  modification  of  Fuld  and  Levison's  edestin  method  in 
studying  the  peptic  activity  of  the  gastric  juice  in  more  than  300  cases 
of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach.  The  present  conclusions  are  based 
OD  observations  made  only  on  cases  where  a  histological  diagnosis 
was  possible.  Singer  finds  that  the  peptic  index  and  the  chloride 
secretion  usually  vary  in  the  same  direction;  exceptions  to  this  rule 
result  from  a  relatively  greater  reduction  of  the  peptic  index.  In  the 
early  stages  of  duodenal  ulcer  the  peptic  index  is  usually  high  (over 
60)  and  the  chloride  secretion  is  also  high  (above  6.0).  According 
to  the  author's  experience  this  relation  observed  in  duodenal  and  gastric 
ulcers  is  practically  pathognomonic.  In  the  later  stages  of  duodraal 
ulcer,  or  with  complications,  the  peptic  index  may  fall;  in  very  chrtMiic 
cases  there  may  also  be  a  decline  in  the  chloride  secretion.  Cases  of 
pyloric  ulcer  usually  follow  the  same  rule  as  duodenal  ulcer  but  in 
the  former  the  peptic  index  is  usually  lower.  Cancer  of  the  pylonis 
as  a  rule  causes  only  a  slight  lowering  of  the  peptic  index  and  of  the 
chloride  secretion.  In  early  cases  the  chloride  secretion  may  even  be 
increased.  Gastric  cancers  which  extend  from  the  pylorus  to  the  lessv 
curvature  always  cause  a  marked  lowering  of  the  peptic  index  (10) 
and  nearly  always  a  decrease  in  the  chloride  secretion  (3). 

The  Diagnostie  Valne  of  the  Determinatioa  ei  tht  Colloidal  Hitrofui 
in  the  Urine. — G.  Lehmann  {Dmtick.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  adi, 
376)  has  investigated  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale  the  colloidal  nitrogen 
of  the  urine.  Salkowski  has  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  a 
relative  increase  of  the  colloidal  nitrogen  in  the  diagnosis  of  eaocer. 
The  author  finds  that  this  is  not  characteristic  of  cancer  alone  and 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusions :  The  Salkowski-Kojo  quotient,  t.  (■, 
the  relation  of  colloidal  nitrogen  to  total  nitrogen,  is  often  high  in 
cancer  and  in  tuberculosis.  This  quotient  may  be  definitely  affected 
through  the  diet.  In  cancerous  patients  it  is  possible  to  change  a 
high  quotient  to  a  low  one  by  a  purin-free  diet,  while  in  nonnabindi- 
viduals  the  administration  of  purin  bodies,  sucli  as  sodium  nudeiane 
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SO  alters  the  quotient  that  it  may  be  confused  with  that  which  has 
been  considered  typical  of  cancer.  Lehmann  concludes,  therefore, 
that  without  regulation  of  the  diet,  the  Salkowski-Kojo  quotient  is 
entirely  worthless  in  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma.  Whether  it  may  be 
possible,  through  the  use  of  a  fixed  diet,  to  obtain  values  which  will  be 
serviceable  in  diagnosis  remains  to  be  determined. 
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The  Diagoosis  ol  Cftucer  by  Means  ot  the  Abderhalden  Dialysis 
Method. — Cttronberg  {Mia.  a.  d.  Grenzgeb.  d.  Med.  u.  Ckir.,  1914, 
xxviii,  243)  says  that  his  investigations  show  that  the  Abderhalden 
carcinoma  reaction  is  in  the  highest  degree  specific.  He  was  not  with- 
out failures  in  his  results  for  the  occurrence  of  which,  unfortunately, 
no  sure  explanation  has  yet  been  given.  We  know  that  the  practical 
value  of  the  method  is  now  only  limited  even  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful. 
On  the  other  hand  a  whole  series  of  experiments  often  showed  no 
failures  in  diagnosis  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  accident.  A  positive 
carcinoma  reaction  in  small  skin  cancer  shows  that  an  early  diagnosis 
in  cancer  is  possible  by  means  of  the  dialysis  method.  .  These  results 
were  always  proven  by  controls  and  by  the  clinical  course.  Although 
the  practical  value  of  Abderhalden's  carcinoma  reaction  is  still  limited 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  certain  errors,  yet  the  correctness  of  the 
principle  of  the  reaction  is  confirmed  by  Cytronberg's  experimenta. 

Lymphatic  Lenkemia  with  Special  Reference  (o  the  Large  Cell 
Forms. — Nakamiira  (Deutsck.  Ztschr.f.  Chir.,  1914,  cxxxii,  275)  made  a 
careful  clinical  and  microscopical  study  of  a  case  which  came  to  autopsy, 
in  which  a  tumor  developed  on  the  forehead  after  an  injury.  An  acute 
large  cell  lymphatic  leukemia  developed.  The  primary,  apple-sized, 
lymphoid  tumor  formation  in  the  frontal  region  developed  in  connection 
with  a  light  trauma.  There  were  found  numerous  mitoses  in  the  frontal 
tumor  as  well  as  in  the  lymph  nodes  and  infiltration  foci  in  some  of 
the  abdominal  organs  as  the  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys.  There  was  an 
exceedingly  marked  increase  of  the  large  lymphocytes  in  the  blood. 
The  lymphoid  collections  were  always  demonstrable  in  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  bloodvessels  in   the  above-mentioned  organs.    The 
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lymphoid  cells  infiltrated  first  the  adventitia  or  the  adventitia  and 
media  and  finally  reached  the  intima  which  was  often  absent,  permitting 
the  lymphoid  elements  to  reach  the  circulation.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
typical  lymphatic  leukemia.  As  long  as  the  vessel  walb  arc  not  brokm 
through  we  have  pseudoleukemia  or  aleukemic  lymphomatosis.  The 
aleukemic  lymphomatosis  is  therefore  a  species  or  the  beginning  of 
lymphatic  leukemia,  since  between  leukemia  and  aleukemic  lympho- 
matosb  there  is  only  a  quantitative  and  not  a  qualitative  differeoce. 
The  tumor  growth  in  leukemia  is  the  result  of  the  specific  leukemia 
toxin  and  does  not  belong  to  the  category  of  malignant  tumors. 
Between  Sternberg's  leukemic  omatosis  and  Kundrat-Paltauf's 
lymphosarcomatosis,  there  is  an  intimate  relationship  with  a  more 
gradual  difference.  The  lymphatic  blood  change  is  brought  about  by 
a  dissemination  of  the  lymphocytes  in  consequence  of  a  pathological 
growth  due  to  the  influence  of  a  specific  leukemic  toxin.  The  lympho- 
cytes deposited  finally  make  their  way  into  the  blood.  Stembei^'s 
leucosarcomatosis  has  an  intimate  relationship  with  myeloleukemia. 

Diagnosia  and  Treatmant  (rf  Osteomyelitis.— Clofton  {Swg., 
Gynec.,  and  Obat.,  1915,  xx,  6)  says  that  the  earliest  symptom  of  osteo- 
myelitis is  pain  in  the  shaft  of  the  long  bone  (usually  near  the  end), 
accompanying  septic  symptoms.  In  a  few  cases  of  profound  sepsis, 
pain  sense  is  lost.  Soon  there  is  swelling  of  the  shaft  near  the  joint, 
frequently  at  the  epiphyseal  line.  At  this  stage  the  joint  is  not  involved. 
Septic  arthritis  usually  is  an  intense  infection  with  less  pain  and  several 
joints  involved.  Tuberculosis  is  a  chronic  disease  that  involves  the 
^iphysis,  and  syphilis  may  give  a  similar  picture.  The  Roentgen  rays 
are  of  great  value,  except  at  the  onset  of  the  infection.  The  treatment 
in  the  acute  stage  is  to  drain  to  the  centre  of  the  medulla  by  removing 
a  narrow  channel  of  bone  along  one  side  of  the  shaft.  Gutta  percha 
tissue  is  used  to  drain  this  channel.  The  medulla  should  never  be 
"cleaned  out,"  as  it  is  needed  for  the  endosteal  regeneration.  In  the 
subacute  or  chronic  stage  of  osteomyelitis  <rf  the  femur  or  humerus, 
treatment  is  planned  to  allow  the  shaft  to  heal  after  efficient  and 
sufficient  drainage.  If  sequestra  have  formed,  these  are  removed, 
and  the  cavity  wiped  out  with  gauze.  It  is  best  not  to  curette  these 
cavities  or  to  attempt  to  sterilize  with  antiseptics.  The  iodoform 
beeswax  of  Mosetig-Moorhof  is  introduced  into  the  cavity  to  act  as  a 
drain  which  is  partially  absorbed  and  partially  extruded.  Gauze 
should  never  be  used  as  a  drain  in  either  the  acute  or  chronic  stage. 
Where  one  bone  of  the  forearm  or  leg  is  involved  (and  at  times  the 
humerus),  the  treatment  suggested  by  Nichols  is  followed.  The 
shaft  is  removed  supcriosteally  about  five  or  six  weeks  after  draining 
the  acute  infectioD.  The  periosteum  at  this  time  should  show  a 
sufficient  thickening  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  Roentgen-ray  plate. 
After  removing  the  shaft  the  periosteum  is  sutured  into  a  ribbon  join- 
ing the  ends  of  the  remaining  bone,  and  from  this  periosteum  new  bone 
is  formed  to  replace  the  diseased  shaft.  In  the  meantime  the  bone 
supports  the  IJmb  in  its  proper  position.  In  about  four  montiis  the 
new  bone  can  support  weight.  The  forearm  can  be  used  in  less  time. 
In  a  small  proportion  of  badly  infected  cases,  bone  does  not  regenerate 
completely  after  removal  of  the  shaft,  and  bone  transplantation  has  to 
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be  resorted  to  after  healing  is  obtained.  Chronic  localized  osteomye- 
litis cavities  in  the  cancellous  bone  may  be  treated  by  healing  under 
blood  clot,  or  draining  with  Mosetig-Moorhof  wax,  after  the  bone 
detritus  has  been  removed  with  rongeur  and  gauze. 

Dlslocatlcai  ot  tiit  8«milaiiar  Bone,  with  »  Report  of  Elfht  Cases. — 
RuNTAN  (Surg.,  Gynec.,  and  Obat.,  1915,  xx,  60)  says  that  careful 
examination  of  all  carpal  injuries,  and  multiple  Roentgen-ray  plates, 
are  necessary  for  diagnosis.  Clos^  reduction  can  be  accomplished  in 
about  oneialf  of  the  recent  cases  by  the  method  of  hyperextension 
followed  by  flexion  while  counter-pressure  is  maintained  over  the 
dislocated  semilunar.  Prompt  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  essential 
in  obtaining  good  results,  llie  more  speedily  the  dtslocatioa  is  recog- 
nized and  reduced,  the  better  the  result.  Closed  reduction  should 
always  be  tried,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  time  the  dislocation  has 
existed.  Closed  reduction  being  impossible,  an  anterior  incision 
should  be  made  and  the  dblocation  reduced.  Failing  in  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  excise  the  semilunar,  but  excision  should  be  done  only  as  a 
last  resort. 

Obserr&tions  on  Cerebral  Surgery.— Kenton  {Annah  Surgery,  1915, 
Ixi,  17)  reports  on  his  [>ersonal  experience  during  the  last  fourteen 
years  in  160  cerebral  operations  of  various  kinds  on  every  region  of 
the  head.  He  emphasizes  early  diagnosis,  accurate  localization  and 
early  operation  in  all  cases,  traumatic  and  pathological,  before  irrep- 
arable damage  is  done  to  the  brain  from  hemorrhage,  edema,  blood 
clot,  sepsis  or  prolonged  pressure.  A  tumor  should  be  removed  before 
it  has  increased  to  such  a  size  as  to  render  its  removal  impossible. 
A  method  of  procedure  should  be  selected  which  combined  exploration. 
radical  removal  or  decompression,  as  the  lesion  seems  to  indicate. 
The  skull  should  be  opened  by  a  large  osteoplastic  flap  so  that  the 
intracranial  condition  may  be  accurately  inspected  and  radically 
dealt  with  if  that  seems  advisable.  It  gives  the  largest  possible  exposure 
without  increasing  the  duration  or  the  dangers  of  the  operation.  It 
enables  the  surgeon  to  combine  in  one  operation  exploration,  radical 
treatment  of  the  lesion,  and  also  all  the  beneflts  of  a  decompression, 
if  that  be  indicated.  It  provides  by  its  accurate  fit  a  restgration  of 
the  protecting  cranium.  Quoting  Tooth,  he  says  "Severe  shock  at 
the  first  stage  is  not  generall;'  repeated  at  the  second  stage  and  is  there- 
fore probably  due  to  bone  removal,"  Accordingly,  anything  which 
lessens  the  danger  of  this  first  stage  should  be  adopted.  The  cutters 
best  adapted  for  the  making  of  an  osteoplastic  flap  are  the  burr  drill 
and  the  Doyen  circular  saw  protected  with  washers.  The  power  to 
operate  these  cutters  is  be.st  obtained  by  using  a  small  electric  motor, 
light  enough  to  be  held  by  the  operator,  so  constructed  that  the  casing 
and  wire  may  be  removed  for  sterilizing,  either  by  boiling  or  in  steam. 
Continuous  suction  applierl  through  a  tube  of  appropriate  size  and 
shape  furnishes  a  gooii  retractor  for  the  soft  friable  tumor  mass.  Con- 
tinuous suction  applied  thrr>ugh  a  suitable  tip,  preferably  a  small 
malleable,  metal  tube  which  can  be  easily  bent,  is  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  to  sponging  and  aids  in  furnishing  a  clear  operative  field, 
free  from  blood  and  cerebrospinal  fluid.    This  is  particularly  ua^ul, 
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in  operations  on  the  Gasserian  gacglion  and  for  lesions  in  the  cere- 
bellar pontine  angle,  where  the  small  size  of  the  tube  in  the  wound 
does  not  interfere  with  the  operator  although  the  wound  is  narrow  and 
deep.  Good  illu  mi  nation  is  most  important  when  the  wound  is  narrow 
and  deep.  This  is  best  obtained  hy  using  a  cystoscopic  lamp  on  a  long 
6exible  holder,  all  of  which,  including  the  wire,  should  be  sterilized. 

The  Injecticui  Troatmeat  of  Infected  Joints. — Cone  {Amer.  Jour. 
Orthop.  Surg.,  1915,  xii,  502)  first  used  carbolic  acid  in  the  treatment 
of  gonorrheal  arthritis  in  1893,  injecting  four  drops  of  pure  carbolic 
followed  by  ten  drops  of  alcohol.  He  reports  a  series  of  cases  in  which 
he  later  changed  to  a  5  per  cent,  carbolic  solution  in  alcohol.  His 
present  technique  is  as  follows:  It  b  always  best  to  aspirate  some  of 
the  joint  fluid  if  under  considerable  tension.  Select  a  point  of  marked 
fluctuation  for  injection.  Use  a  long  ordinary  hypodermic  needle  that 
screws  on.  Anesthetize  and  clean  the  surface  at  the  same  time  with 
pure  carbolic  followed  by  alcohol.  Inject  the  carbolic,  unscrew  the 
syringe  and  fill  with  alcohol,  injecting  this  in  the  needle  in  its  original 
position.  He  uses  5  per  cent,  carbolic  followed  by  alcohol  as  a  rule, 
but  does  not  specify  the  quantity  injected.  When  he  desires  adhesions 
pure  carbolic  is  used.  It  has  been  noted  in  the  cases,  in  which  the 
joint  was  operated  on  after  the  injection  treatment  had  been  tried 
that  the  pure  carbolic  forma  lumps  of  caseous  pus  in  the  joint  and  does 
not  seem  to  spread  throughout  the  joint  as  does  the  weaker  solution. 
From  the  results  of  treatment  by  this  method  it  would  seem  that  the 
method  is  most  reliable  in  all  cases  where  there  has  been  no  disoi^aniza- 
tion  of  the  joint  and  the  case  is  treated  before  extensive  pus  formation. 
Gonorrheal  joints  respond  most  readily.  In  tuberculosis  there  is  do 
conclusion  to  be  drawn,  as  we  cannot  tell  how  little  has  occurred,  but 
since  the  bad  cases  did  so  well  when  operative  interference  was  resorted 
to  at  least  it  would  be  well  to  use  this  treatment  as  part  of  the  conser- 
vative fixation  method.  The  same  may  be  said  of  badly  infected 
joints;  the  carbolic  can  do  no  harm  and  aids  the  favorable  outetmie  «rf 
subsequent  operative  measures.  One  most  striking  point  in  this 
method  is  emphasized;  no  untoward  results  have  occurred  in  its  use- 
nothing  but  good  resulting. 

Experimental  Contribution  on  Cholelithiasis.— Aoyaua  (Deuttek. 
Ztsckr.  f.  Ckir.,  1914,  cxxxii,  234)  says  that  if  the  cystic  duct  is  ligated 
in  healthy  animals  (rabbits  and  guinea-pigs),  characteristicly  formed 
elements  develop  in  the  gall-bladder.  Whether  this  has  anything  to 
do  with  genuine  stones  is  questionable.  In  one  out  of  fourteen  such 
experiments  in  rabbits  a  concrement  similar  to  pure  cbolesterin  was 
formed.  To  explain  it  an  anomalous  metabolism,  a  form  of  cholesterin 
diathesis,  must  be  assumed.  When  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs  are  injected 
subcutaneously  with  cholesterin  or  the  oleic  acid  of  cholesterin  and  the 
cystic  duct  is  ligated  or  narrowed,  granules  of  a  substance  verj'  murh 
like  cholesterin  are  deposited  in  the  gall-bladder.  This  process  is 
completed  without  the  association  of  bacteria.  The  administration 
of  cholesterin  or  the  oleic  acid  of  cholesterin  by  mouth  leads  by  the 
same  process  to  the  same  result.  This  fact  teaches  us  that  we  should 
avoid  food  rich  in  cholesterin,  especially  that  which  disposes  to  chole- 
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lithiasis-  Stagnation  must  be  regarded  as  a  causative  factor  in  the 
formation  of  cholesterin  stones.  The  gall-bladder  plays  a  certain 
active  role  in  the  formation  of  stone.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
explain  to  a  certain  extent  the  varying  frequency  of  gall-atones  in 
different  countries.  The  formation  of  pure  cholesterin  stones  needs 
no  preceding  metamorphosing  process.  It  can  develop  as  such  from 
the  beginning. 


THKRIPZUTICS 


UMDIiB   THE   CHARGE   OF 

SAMUEL  W.  LAMBERT,  M.D., 


HeosKlTanHiiied  Semm  in  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis  of  the  Nerrons 
Syatem.— YuRARi  (IVien.  klin.  Wckiuehr.,  1914,xxvii,  1207)  has  had  ex- 
cellent results  with  the  intraspinal  injection  of  neosalvarsanized  serum 
according  to  the  method  of  Swift  and  Kllis.  He  reports  10  cases  in 
detail,  in  six  of  which  number  the  cell  count  was  markedly  reduced. 
The  Nonne  reaction  also  subsided  promptly,  but  the  Lange  and  the 
Wassennann  reactions  were  the  last  to  be  influenced.  Clinically  all 
of  the  cases  showed  improvement  in  the  subjective  symptoms;  pains 
seemed  to  be  especially  favorably  influenced.  Naturally  those  symp- 
toms dependent  upon  anatomical  changes  in  the  nervous  system  were 
not  influenced. 

The  Specific  Action  of  SallcyUtes  in  Acute  ArUcular  Bheamatiam. 
— Miller  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1914,  Ixiii,  1107),  in  the  summary 
of  his  article,  states  that  inasmuch  as  salicylic  acid  after  absorption 
circulates  and  appears  in  the  tissues  as  a  salicylate,  it  cannot  act  as  a 
germicide  unless  the  increased  carbonic  acid  tension  in  the  joint,  the 
result  of  inflammation,  reconverts  it  into  salicylic  acid.  Statistics 
show  that  patients  recei\'ing  salicylate  are  free  from  pain  much  earlier 
than  those  not  treated.  Miller  says  that  as  the  treated  patients  much 
more  frequently  relapse  than  the  untreated,  however,  the  total  duration 
of  pain  in  the  treated  and  untreated  patients  may  not  be  materially 
different.  The  period  of  stay  in  the  hospital  of  patients  receiving 
salicylate  and  of  those  receiving  other  forms  of  treatment  is  the  same. 
Cardiac  complications  are  not  less  frequent  since  the  use  of  salicylates. 
Miller  found  that  in  rabbits  the  prophylactic  use  of  salicylate  is  of  no 
value  in  preventing  arthritis  after  intravenous  injections  of  hemolytic 
streptococci. 

Besnlts  of  One  Hundred  Injections  of  SslTarsaniied  Semm. — Biggb 
and  H.^MMES  (Jour.  Amur.  Med.  Assoc,  1914,  Ixiii,  1277)  report  a  series 
of  24  cases  of  syphilis  of  the  central  nervous  system  treated  by  intra- 
spinous  injections  of  salvarsanized  serum.    In  76  per  cent,  of  the  tabe- 
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tics  the  laboratory  findings  in  the  blood  and  spinal  fluid  have  become 
normal  in  every  way.  Aside  from  this  there  has  been  decided  clinical 
betterment,  such  as  marked  relief  of  the  lightning  pains,  a  practically 
normal  return  of  the  bladder  functions,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
general  physical  condition  and  in  the  gait.  Two  patients  who  clinically 
were  typical  tabetics,  in  whom  the  serobiologic  findings  were  n^adve 
before  the  commencement  of  treatment,  were  greatly  benefited  by  these 
injections.  The  results  in  paresis  have  not  been  so  satlsfactorj'  as  those 
in  tabes,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  paretics  were 
in  the  advanced  stage  when  treatment  began;  but  it  can  be  said  of 
paresis,  as  of  cancer,  that  even  a  temporary  amelioration  of  a  disease 
so  hopeless  is  a  success  for  which  to  be  grateful  and  not  a  failure  to  be 
despised.  A  greater  number  of  injections  are  required  before  anj- 
favorable  laboratory  changes  occur.  Riggs  and  Hammes  say  that 
although  cerebrospinal  lues  usually  responds  to  antiluetic  treatment, 
yet  certain  cases  prove  most  refractory.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the 
intraspinal  salvarsanized  serum  injections  are  especially  indicated, 
favorable  results  being  obtained  after  other  methods  have  faSed.  in 
this  series  of  cases  there  were  four  patients  with  cerebrospinal  lues  and 
one  with  tabes  who  improved  both  clinically  and  serobiologically  under 
treatment,  having  received  little  or  no  benefit  from  intravenous  injec- 
tions alone. 

The  Treatment  of  Diabetes. ^Allen  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour., 
1915,  clxxii,  241)  upon  the  theory  that  diabetes  is  caused  by  overtaraig 
a  weakened  pancreatic  function,  advocates  fasting  to  control  glycosuria 
and  ketgnuria.  The  form  of  treatment  embodj'ing  this  idea  was  first 
worked  out  on  animals  by  Allen  and  his  present  article  deals  with 
the  application  of  this  treatment  for  diabetic  patients.  The  first  st^ 
is  to  fast  until  glycosuria  ceases  and  then  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  longer.  At  the  same  time,  the  ketonurla  falls  steeply. 
It  quickly  approximates  what  a  normal  individual  would  show  under 
similar  conditions  and  the  aim  is  to  keep  it  constantly  down  to  this 
level.  Plain  fasting  suffices  for  the  purpose;  but  since  alcohol  is  a  food 
which  does  not  produce  glycosuria  and  is  said  to  diminish  ketonuria, 
it  is  generally  given  during  fasting,  especially  if  there  is  danger  of  coma. 
Alkalies  may  be  useful  for  the  first  few  days  if  coma  seems  imminent, 
but  are  then  no  longer  needed.  Continuing  the  sodium  bicarbonate 
may  cause  the  ferric  chloride  reaction  to  remain  positive  longer  than 
it  otherwise  would,  with  no  benefit  to  the  patient.  When  the  fasting 
patient  has  been  free  from  glycosuria  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  the  next  step  is  to  begin  feeding  very  slowly  and  cautious!}'. 
It  is  desirable  to  individualize  the  diet  to  suit  the  needs  of  diffaent 
patients.  The  one  requirement  is  that  the  patient  must  remaui  free 
from  both  glycosuria  and  acidosis.  Any  trace  of  sugar  is  the  signal 
for  a  fast  day,  with  or  without  alcohol.  The  original  fast,  to  clear  up 
the  urine  in  the  first  place,  may  be  anything  from  two  to  tea  daj-s, 
but  after  that  no  fast  need  lie  longer  than  one  day.  Frequently  the 
first  thing  given  after  the  fast  is  carbohydrate.  No  dLstinction  a 
necessary  between  different  forms  of  starch,  but  there  are  advantages 
in  using  vegetables,  following  Joslins  convenient  classification  on  the 
basis  of  carbohydrate  content.    The  first  day  after  fasting,  the  imlf 
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food  may  be  200  grams  of  vegetables  of  the  5  and  6  per  cent,  classes. 
This  is  increased  until  a  trace  of  glycosuria  appears,  which  is  checked 
by  a  fast-day.  The  purpose  of  such  a  program  is  to  learn  the  carbohy- 
drate tolerance  and  to  clear  up  the  last  traces  of  acidosis.  After  this 
carbohydrate  period,  or  sometimes  in  place  of  it,  protein  is  given. 
On  the  first  day,  perhaps  one  or  two  eggs  are  given  and  nothing  else. 
More  protein,  generally  as  eggs  and  meat,  is  added  day  by  day,  until 
the  patient  either  shows  glycosuria  or  reaches  a  safe  protein  ration. 
The  purpose  here  is  to  learn  the  protein  tolerance,  and  to  cover  protein 
loss  as  quickly  as  possible.  Fat  is  somewhat  less  urgently  needed, 
except  in  very  weak  and  emaciated  patients,  and  it  can  be  added  grad- 
ually, as  conditions  seem  to  indicate.  An  element  of  bulk  is  necessary' 
to  give  the  comfortable  feeling  of  fulness,  and  to  prevent  constipation.' 
This  is  the  great  advantage  of  green  vegetables.  When  they  are  fed 
raw,  or  cooked  in  steam,  or  boiled  and  evaporated  so  that  no  water  is 
thrown  away,  they  contain  a  definite  quantity  of  carbohydrate  besides 
valuable  salts  i  and  this  is  the  only  form  of  carbohydrate  that  patients 
thus  treated  ordinarily  receive.  Some  cases  are  so  severe  that  even 
green  vegetables  cannot  be  tolerated.  Under  these  condition.s  the 
vegetables  may  be  boiled  through  three  waters,  throwing  away  all 
the  water.  Nearly  all  starch  is  thus  removed,  and  the  most  severe 
cases  generally  take  these  thrice-cooked  vegetables  gladly  and  without 
glycosuria.  One  result  of  the  initial  program  here  described  is  the  loss 
of  weight.  This  is  the  thing  which  physicians  have  been  accustomed 
to  dread  most  but  which,  according  to  present  indications,  is  beneRcial 
in  itself.  In  subsequent  treatment,  the  patient  is  welcome  to  gain 
weight  up  to  a  certain  point,  provided  he  can  do  so  without  glycosuria 
or  acidosis.  The  attempt  to  put  on  weight  according  to  the  time 
honored  traditions  of  diabetic  treatment  is  one  of  the  surest  way 
of  brinpng  back  all  the  symptoms  and  sending  the  patient  down  hill. 
It  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  past  failures  in  treating  severe 
diabetes.  In  the  severe  cases  it  is  found  necessary  to  restrict  all  classes 
of  food,  and  to  test  the  tolerance  of  each  patient  for  each  particular 
class.  Carbohydrate  is  given  if  possible,  but  is  kept  safely  below  the 
limit  of  tolerance.  Protein  must  be  kept  fairly  low,  sometimes  very 
low,  with  a  dangerously  low  protein  tolerance,  the  working  rule  has 
been  to  exclude  all  carbohydrate,  then  feed  as  much  protein  as  possible 
without  glycosuria.  Fat  has  heretofore  been  considered  as  both 
safe  and  necessary  in  the  diabetic  diet.  Allen  believes  that  patients 
show  a  fat  tolerance  as  truly  as  a  carbohjdrate  or  a  protein  tolerance. 
He  has  never  seen  glycosuria  from  fat  alone;  but  Uiere  are  patients 
whose  urine  is  constantly  negative  on  a  given  diet,  who  will  show  both 
glycosuria  and  ketonuria  if  butter  and  olive  oil  is  added  to  that  diet. 
The  very  severe  diabetic  may  be  both  thin  and  weak,  because  he  cannot 
metabolize  enough  food  to  be  strong  or  well-nourished.  But  as  long 
as  his  weakened  function  is  not  overtaxed,  be  seems  able  to  retain  such 
weight  and  strength  as  he  has,  "at  least  for  a  considerable  period.  Any 
attempt  to  build  him  up  with  any  kind  or  quantity  of  food  beyond 
what  he  is  able  to  metabolize  perfectly,  apparently  hastens  a  fatal 
result.  The  number  of  diabetics  admitted  to  the  Rockefeller  Hospital 
has  been  twenty-seven,  including  cases  of  all  grades  of  severity  and 
ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  sixty-nine.    Every  patient  treated  has  been 
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made  free  from  both  glycosuria  and  acidosis.  The  number  of  desths 
has  been  three.  Of  these  two  were  untreated  cases,  one  was  admitted 
in  coma  and  one  died  from  cardiac  compHcations.  The  fatal  treated 
case  was  a  twelve-year-old  boy  who  did  not  follow  the  treatment 
Allen  says  that  no  patient,  up  to  the  present  time,  died  who  has 
followed  the  treatment.  However,  he  does  not  pretend  that  this 
method  of  treatment  can  save  all  patients.  The  author  cites  a  fe» 
typical  cases  treated  on  this  plan.  He  says  that  it  clears  up  certain 
cases  which  heretofore  have  not  been  cleared  up,  and  that  the  cases 
whic^  could  be  cleared  up  heretofore  are  cleared  up  more  quickly  by 
thb  method.  The  cases  have  not  been  observed  a  sufficiently  long 
dme  to  give  permanent  results. 

The  Serum  Treatment  of  HyperthrToldism.— Beebe  (Jour.  Aim. 
Med.  Assoc.,  1915,  bciv,  413)  reports  regarding  'the  serum  treatment 
of  hyperthyroidism  givmg  the  results  of  3000  cases  treated  by  this 
method.  He  says  that  the  precise  result  which  will  be  obtained  with 
any  given  patient  caimot  be  precisely  foretold.  Beebe  says  that  the 
results  of  die  treatment  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  patients  have  been  cured  in  the  sense  that  they  are  strong  and 
able  to  meet  all  the  demands  made  on  them.  They  are  of  normal 
weight,  have  a  normal  heart,  have  no  tremor,  are  not  nerv'ous,  have  no 
gas tro -intestinal  disturbance  and  perform  all  their  accustomed  tasks 
without  undue  fatigue.  In  some  instances  the  goitre,  althou^  much 
reduced  in  size,  is  still  enlarged,  and  in  others  exopthalmos  persists  to 
noticeable  degree.  The  author  furthermore  states  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  50  per  cent,  included  in  the  list  of  cured  show  no  evidence  of 
the  disease,  and  are  normal  persons.  They  pass  rigid  physical  examina- 
tions and  would  never  be  suspected  of  having  had  the  disease  at  an.v 
time.  None  of  the  cardinal  or  secondary  symptoms  can  be  discovered. 
Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  patients  treated  show  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment, to  such  a  degree  that  they  meet  all  the  usual  demands  of  life 
without  undue  reaction.  Under  unusual  physical  or  emotional  strain 
they  react  more  than  normal  persons  do.  The  two  symptoms  which 
are  the  most  evident  with  them  are  a  gland  larger  than  normal,  and  in 
many  cases  a  mild  exophthalmos.  Some  of  this  group  ultimately 
improve  to  a  point  permitting  them  to  be  called  well.  The  remaining 
20  per  cent,  include  those  who  have  not  been  so  markedly  benefited, 
those  who  have  been  operated  on,  those  who  have  not  been  benefited 
and  those  in  whom  the  disease  has  proved  fatal.  The  percentage  of 
fatal  cases  in  patients  who  have  had  serum  treatment  for  a  period  oF 
six  months  is  very  small. 

Endunebic  Pyorrhea  and  its  Complications.— Evans  and  Middle- 
ton  iJouT.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1915,  Ixiv,  422)  write  especially  concern- 
ing constitutional  manifestations  as.sociated,with  endamebic  pyorrhea. 
Fifty-two  or  74  per  cent,  of  the  70  pyorrhea  cases  showing  endaraei)* 
displayed  constitutional  symptoms  or  disturbances  of  more  or  less 
marked  degree.  The  authors  group  these  constitutional  derangements 
under  several  heads;  (a)  Arthritic,  mainly  belonging  to  the  type 
denoted  as  arthritis  (iuformans,  (6)  ncuritic,  (c)  dige3ti^■e.  id)  anpraic, 
{e)  miscellaneous.     In  all.  19  cases  of  arthritis  were  tr^ted  by  hxil 
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injection  of  weak  solutions  of  emetin  hydrochiorid  into  the  infected 
gums,  usually  combined  with  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  same 
remedy.  Two  of  the  patients  were  treated  by  the  subcutaneous 
method  alone.  Decided  improvement  occurred  in  12  cases,  three  had 
but  slight  relief  from  their  arthritic  pain  and  the  remaining  four  showed 
no  apparent  improvement.  Of  2  cases  with  digestive  derangement  as 
the  prominent  aymptom  complex,  both  were  improved  by  local  treat- 
ment, further  improvement  being  noted  in  one  following  the  administra- 
tion of  emetin  hydrochlorid  subcutaneous ly.  The  authors  describe  a 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  conditions  associated  with  pyorrhea 
in  a  number  of  which  they  noted  improvement  following  amebacidal 
treatment.  In  conclusion  the  authors  state  that  constitutional  dis- 
turbances are  very  frequent  complications  of  endamebic  pyorrhea, 
that  arthritis,  particularly  of  the  type  of  arthritis  deformans,  is  the 
most  frequent  complicating  disorder,  and  that  the  results  from  the 
local  and  general  administration  of  emetin  hydrochlorid  in  the  relief 
of  the  pyorrhea  and  the  marked  improvement  of  the  arthritic  condition 
are  very  encouraging  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases.  In  addition 
they  believe  that  unexpected  relations  between  pyorrhea  and  certain 
remote  conditions  are  established  through  the  response  to  the  emetin 
treatment. 
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CalcarinrU  (Phosphatorla)  is  Children. — H.  Kleinschmidt  {Berl.  klin. 
WchnKla^.,  1915,  lii,  29)  describes  under  the  term  calcariuria  a  cloudy 
or  milky  urine  whose  sediment  is  white  and  composed  of  calcium 
carbonate  and  calcium  phosphate.  It  is  characterized  by  an  increased 
calcium  output  in  the  urine  with  no  change  in  the  phosphoric  acid 
output.  The  total  calcium  output  of  the  body  is  apparently  not 
increased,  as  the  more  calcium  is  found  in  the  urine  the  less  is  found  in 
the  feces.  The  urine  in  this  condition  is  usually  alkaline  in  reaction, 
but  it  has  been  shown  that  this  sediment  can  occur  in  neutral  or  weakly 
acid  urine.  Many  theories  have  been  held  as  to  the  etiology  of  the 
oondition,  such  as  intestinal  worms,  inflammation  of  the  large  bowel, 
etc.,  but  finally  it  has  been  considered  a  purely  nutritional  disturbance. 
Certain  neurogenic  conditions  are  almost  in\ariably  associated  with 
calcariuria  in  children.  Among  them  are  insomnia,  headache,  anorexia, 
abdominal  pain,  pallor,  sweating,  itching,  vomiting,  diarrhea  and 
hj'stero-epileptic  attacks.  Many  observers  differ  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  definite  chemical  changes  in  the  urine  may  be 
held  responsible  for  the  advent  of  the  associated  nervous  phenomena. 
The  author  shows  that  in  children  with  calcariuria,  the  nervous  symp- 
toms existed  long  before  the  urinary  changes  appeared,  and  that  the 
children  were  neuropathic  practically  from  birth.    He  cites  in  detail| 
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the  cases  of  two  children  with  calcariuHa  and  typieaHy  neurotic,  who 
showed  no  change  in  their  urine  content  on  dietary  cltanges  at  hom& 
but  in  whom  the  abnormal  condition  disappeared  suddenly  on  admission 
to  hospital  for  treatment.  Both  the  nervous  signs  and  the  calcariuria 
eventually  returned  after  leaving  the  hospital,  but  the  child  who 
was  there  for  a  long  period  did  not  develop  the  condition  for  a  long  time 
after  returning  home.  The  author  indicates  his  belief  that  the  diet 
is  not  responsible  for  the  urinary  condition,  and  that  the  question  is 
rather,  how  far  the  nervous  condition  is  responsible  for  the  urinary 
findings.  He  offers  as  the  best  treatment  for  the  condition  an  absolute 
change  of  environment,  such  as  removal  to  a  hospital.  The  effect 
of  this  on  the  nervous  phenomena  is  especially  good  and  will  cause  a 
disappearance  of  the  calcariuria  if  continued  long  enough. 

Emolsioiu  of  Liquid  Paraffin  and  Castor  Oil  in  Chronic  Dyspepsia 
in  Childhood.— McNeil  [Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  1915,  xiv,  100)  bases  the 
following  conclusions  on  120  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  in  children  over 
one  year  old.  Emulsions  of  liquid  paraSin  and  castor-oil  in  non- 
piu'gative  doses  are  of  great  value  in  this  condition.  McNeil  gives 
the  following  types  of  dyspepsia:  Malnutrition  often  with  chronic 
diarrhea,  rarely  with  constipation;  enuresis  with  dyspeptic  signs; 
recurrent  vomiting;  recurrent  attacks  of  fainting  and  urticaiia  or 
eczema  with  dyspeptic  symptoms.  There  may  be  diarrhea,  rarely 
constipation,  most  frequently  merely  soft  movements.  A  large  number 
of  these  cases  follow  the  common  infections  of  childhood  espedally 
measles  and  whooping-cough.  These  cases  are  especially  amenable 
to  this  form  of  treatment.  Enuresis  was  cured  in  8  cases  out  of  13 
by  this  treatment.  The  action  of  the  liquid  paraffin  and  castor-oil 
is  entirely  local  and  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
tract  and  probably  diminishes  thq  congestion  and  catarrh  of  these 
surfaces  and  restores  healthy  activity  in  the  digestive  glands.  The 
emulsion  of  liquid  paraffin  has  the  following  formula:  Faraff.  liq., 
5iij;  gumacae.,  5iii;gum  tragacanth,  gr.  xij;  ol-  cass, TTlviij ;  aq.  destill, 
ad.  3vj.  One  drachm  is  given  three  times  a  day  after  meals.  The 
emulsion  of  castor-oil  contains:  01.  ricini,  5iiss;  gum  acac.,  Svj;  aq. 
aurant,  3v;  aq.  cinnam.,  ad.  5vj.  The  dosage  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  paraffin.  As  adjuvants  McNeil  occasionally  uses  powden, 
composed  of  hydrarg.  subchlor.,  gr.  j,  with  either  sodii  sal.,  gr.  ij,  aad 
sod.  bicarb.,  gr.  v,  or  pulv.  rhei.,  gr.  j  and  magn.  carb.,  gr.  iij,  one  powder 
being  given  at  night.  In  cases  of  enuresis  it  is  a  question  which  ol  the 
two  emubions  does  the  most  good,  but  probably  it  is  the  castor-oil 
emulsion.  The  separate  disorders  mentioned  above,  such  as  mal- 
nutrition, enuresis,  recurrent  vomiting,  etc.,  seems  to  have  certain 
clinical  features  in  common,  the  general  symptoms  of  chronic  dyspepsia, 
which  probably  depend  upon  some  unheaJthy  condition  of  the  intestiod 
mucous  membrane.  The  action  of  these  two  emulsions,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  logically  explained. 

A  Ten-year  Statistical  Report  on  Scarlet  Ferer. — Barasch  (Deaitci. 
med.  Wckruckr.,  1915,  xli,  4)  offers  a  statistical  report  on  scarlet  fever, 
covering  ten  years  and  including  1438  cases,  mainly  in  children,  admitted 
to  a  hospital  in  Berlin.    The  total  mortality  was  15  per  cent    Tbia 
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compares  with  the  general  mortality  of  other  observers  as  Heubner, 
Jurgensen,  and  others  who  report  mortalities  of  from  13. 4  per  cent, 
to  16.6  per  cent.  The  total  mortality  would  be  considerably  decreased 
if  we  eliminate  the  6.6  per  cent,  of  cases  admitted  in  a  moribund  con- 
dition or  dying  within  three  days  of  the  onset.  Nephritis  was  a 
complication  in  16.1  per  cent,  of  all  cases;  otitis  in  13.8  per  cent.; 
marked  involvement  of  cervical  glands  33.4  per  cent.;  sepsis  in  9.1 
per  cent.;  diphtheria  as  a  complication  in  16.4  per  cent.;  involvement 
of  the  joints  or  rheumatism  in  5.9  per  cent.,  and  endocarditis  in  1.3 
per  cent.  The  mortality  according  to  age  showed  50.7  per  cent, 
under  the  fifth  year,  31.4  per  cent,  between  five  and  nine  years,  9.9 
per  cent,  between  ten  and  fourteen  years,  and  2  per  cent,  between 
eleven  and  nineteen  years.  No  treatment  was  found  which  could 
influence  the  course  of  the  disease.  A  great  number  of  different 
forms  of  treatment  were  tried  from  time  to  time  but  eventually  all 
were  discarded  as  not  being  as  effective,  or  at  least  not  more  so  than 
the  regulation  treatment  there  employed,  which  included  principally 
bathing,  diet,  careful  nursing  and  keeping  the  expenditure  of  energy 
or  strength  of  the  patient  at  a  minimum.  Among  the  methods  tried 
out  and  discarded  as  being  without  much  effect  were  ihc  influence  of 
the  red  light  on  the  disease  and  the  intra-tonsillar  injection  of  carbolic. 
The  regular  treatment  used  comprised  in  particular  ice  caps  or  cold 
wet  cloths  around  the  throat,  mild  antiseptic  gargles,  or  swabbing  the 
throat,  daily  luke-warm  baths,  a  diet  practically  salt-free  and  composed 
almost  altogether  of  milk,  or  cocoa  and  gruel.  This  diet  is  continued 
to  the  nineteenth  day  in  uncomplicated  cases,  before  an  increase  is 
given.  Tests  made  on  blood-pressure  seem  to  show  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  in  pressure  with  the  development  of  a 
nephritis.  This  complication  is  treated  by  diet  and  sweating  especially 
by  light  baths.  Uremia  is  treated  by  venesection,  10  grams  of  blood 
for  every  kg.  of  bodj-weight.  Nephritis  usually  developed  between  the 
fifteenth  and  twenty-fourth  day,  and  the  majority  of  cases  developed 
in  children  between  five  and  nine  years  old.  Joint  symptoms  occurred 
more  frequently  in  youths  and  adolescents  than  in  children.  The 
cases  of  endocarditis  were  all  mild.  The  cases  of  sepsis  were  severe 
and  the  mortality  was  high. 

The  Treatment  of  Congenital  STphilis. — Findlat  and  Robertson 
(Quart.  JouT.  Med.,  1915,  viii,  175)  discuss  the  value  of  mercury  and  of 
salvarsan  in  the  treatment  of  congenital  syphilis.  Mercury,  while  occa- 
sioning a  negative  Wassermann  reaction,  cures  only  in  a  few  instances 
even  with  prolonged  administration.  Salvarsan  is  a  more  potent  spiro- 
cheticide  but  works  better  when  reinforced  by  mercury.  Also  it  fre- 
quently clears  up  cases  which  mercury,  given  for  long  periods  of  time, 
has  failed  to  affect.  Congenital  syphilis  is  a  most  obstinate  form  of  the 
infection.  The  danger  of  a  fatal  toxemia  in  children  following  the  use  of 
salvarsan,  has  probably  been  over-estimated.  Salvarsan  possesses  a  very 
limited  power  when  given  rectally  or  through  the  medium  of  the  mother's 
milk.  The  authors  in  giving  neosalvarsan  intramuscularly,  found  no 
untoward  results  except  the  pain,  the  induration  and  tlie  occasional 
necrosis  at  the  seat  of  injection.  As  these  points  were  of  importance 
in  treating  children  they  used  the  intravenous  method.     While  the. 
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had  contracted  pelvis.  The  interesting  thing  about  this  series  of  cases 
is  that  fact  that  all  of  the  mothers  did  well.  Fortunately,  little  or 
no  effort  had  been  made  to  deliver  these  patients  before  they  were 
admitted  to  hospital.  In  dealing  with  cases  of  delayed  labor  where 
delivery  must  be  accompUshed  by  section,  the  reviewer  ascertains  as 
carefully  as  possible  what  has  been  done  or  attempted  with  the  patient 
before  admission  to  hospital.  The  surroundings  of  the  patient  in  her 
lodging  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  A  further  item  of  great 
importance  is  the  known  reputation  of  the  physician  who  has  sent  her 
to  hospital,  for  his  skill  and  diligence  in  antiseptic  precautions.  From 
the  stand-point  of  the  patient,  her  age  and  general  physical  condition 
must  not  be  forgotten.  If  the  patient  be  young,  the  effort  should  be 
made  to  avoid  hysterectomy,  and  thoroughly  irrigating  the  uterus 
through  the  incision  with  hot  sterile  salt  solution,  and  packing  with 
10  per  cent,  iodoform  gauze  should  be  practised.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  caaes  this  method  has  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Where, 
however,  the  interior  of  the  uterus  is  foul,  greenish  in  color,  and  the 
patient's  history  states  that  repeated  efforts  at  delivery  were  mode, 
the  removal  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  womb,  leaving  the  stump  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  abdominal  incision,  is  the  only  safe  procedure. 

The  Fetal  Heart  Sonnds  in  Placenta  Previa. —  Baugbman  (AmfT. 
Jour.  Obst.,  February,  1915)  has  studied  the  fetal  heart  sounds  in 
placenta  previa.  He  finds  that  comparison  with  heart  sounds  can 
only  be  made  when  we  examine  the  fetal  heart  at  the  point  of  the 
abdomen  of  the  woman  nearest  the  middle  of  the  back  or  the  chest  of 
the  fetus.  The  exact  location  of  the  back  or  chest  must  be  determined 
by  external  examination.  In  the  interests  of  the  child  delivery  should 
be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  diagnosis  of  placenta 
previa  is  made. 

Pitaltai7  Extract  with  Parturient  Patients.  —  Esbensen  [Arch. 
Toena.  VobHetrique,  September,  1914)  has  found  in  his  clinical  obser- 
vatioijs  that  pituitary  extract  in  the  majority  of  cases  either  produces 
or  increases  the  vigor  of  the  forces  of  labor.  Uterine  contractions 
become  physiological  in  character,  being  rhythmical  and  increasing 
gradually.  Pituitary  extract  will  not  cause  miscarriage  in  a  pregnant 
patient.  When  an  abortion  has  actually  begun  and  is  in  progress 
pituitary  extract  will  increase  somewhat  the  contractions  of  the 
uterus.  In  premature  labor  this  substance  acts  essentially  as  it  does 
at  full  term.  In  cases  of  labor  at  term  pituitarj'  extract  has  its  best 
effect  toward  the  end  of  parturition.  TTie  effect  is  less  pronounced 
at  the  beginning.  Good  and  efficient  contractions  of  the  uterus  are 
not  especially  increased  by  pituitary  extract,  but  they  do  not  become 
tetanic  in  character  because  of  this  remedy.  Where  uterine  contractiMis 
are  very  painful  this  substance  will  not  lessen  the  pain,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  brings  about  more  regular  action  of  the  uterine  muscle.  Consider- 
able elevation  of  temperature  during  lal)or  seems  to  arrest  the  effect 
of  pituitary  substance.  In  but  one  case  was  there  observed  atony  of  the 
uterus  postpartum.  T'nder  projier  precaudons,  and  in  skilled  hands, 
pituita^  extract  gi\-en  during  labor  is  not  dangerous  for  the  child. 
Diseases  of  the  heart  are  not  a  con tra-indi cation  to  the  use  of  this  sub- 
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stance,  nor  are  albuminuria  and  nephritis  when  they  do  not  assume  the 
extremely  virulent  and  active  type,  A  very  small  quantity  of  albumin 
is  often  found  where  this  substance  has  been  given  during  labor,  and 
this  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  using  the  remedy  during  eclampsia. 

Salpingilia  Opening  Into  the  Bladder  through  Suppuration.  — 
AuvHOT  {Arch.  mens.  Vohsielrique,  November,  1914)  reports  the 
interesting  case  of  a  patient  who  had  salpingitis  upon  the  right  side, 
wi»h  enlargement  of  the  womb,  pain,  and  disability.  The  patient  was 
kept  for  some  time  under  observation  in  hospital,  but  without  especial 
improvement,  when  operation  was  performed.  The  opening  into  the 
bladder  through  which  the  pus  from  the  pyosalpinx  had  made  its  way 
could  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  cyatoscope.  The  patient  made  a  good 
recovery.  In  a  second  case  section  was  performed  because  the  patient 
had  a  historj'  of  infection  and  high  fever.  This  was  followed  by  rapid 
distention  of  the  abdomen,  with  toxemia  and  death.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  bladder  had  become  involved  by  the  adhesion  of  the  affected 
tube,  and  «a  opening  had  developed  into  the  bladder,  into  which  pus 
had  been  discharged. 
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PhjrsiologT  and  Pharmacology  of  the  Human  Utems. — A  number  of 
rather  interesting  experiments  with  human  uterine  muscle  have  been 
reported  recently  by  Lieb  {Amer.  Jour.  Obat,  1915,  Ixxi,  209).  The 
material  was  obtained  in  the  operating  room,  strips  of  tissue  being  cut 
at  once  from  freshly  extirpated  uteri  and  placed  in  jars  containing 
500  c.c.  of  oxygenated  Ringer's  solution.  If  the  tests  were  to  be  made 
immediately,  this  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  38°  C,  but  it  was  found 
that  by  keeping  the  solution  at  5°  C.  the  tissue  could  be  preserved  from 
one  hundred  hours  or  more,  and  would  then  show,  upon  being  placed 
in  warm  solution,  practically  the  same  reactions  as  fresh  tissue,  although 
somewhat  less  in  degree.  The  strips  were  taken  from  the  outer,  lon- 
gitudinal layer  of  the  uterine  muscle,  and  were  studied  by  being  sus- 
pended in  a  cylinder  containing  warm,  oxygenated  Ringer's  fluid,  one 
end  of  the  strip  being  attached  to  the  lever  of  a  kymograph.  I'nder 
these  conditions,  the  normal,  non-pregnant  human  uterus  shows  slow 
but  powerful  contractions,  which  may  be  regular,  or  which  may  come 
at  varying  intervals.  These  contractions  occur  at  the  rate  of  10  to 
60  per  hour;  the  Fallopian  tubes — which  were  also  tested  in  some 
instances — have  a  much  faster  rate  of  contraction,  120  to  20O  times 
per  hour.  Their  contractions  are  small,  and  fairly  regular.  From  these 
experiments  it  is  evident,  says  the  author,  that  however  much  uterine 
contrat^tions  may  he  influenced  by  nerve  impulses  arising  within  the 
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central  nervous  system,  these  contractions  cannot  be  wholly  dependetit 
upon  such  impulses,  but  must  originate  within  the  uterus  itself.  They 
may  be  due  to  an  inherent  function  of  the  muscle  cells,  or  may  be  the 
result  of  impulses  formed  in  the  nerve  cells  found  within  the  walls  of  the 
uterus  and  tubes.  Lieb  inclines  to  the  former  view,  as  nothing  cor- 
responding to  Auerbach's  plexus  in  the  intestinal  wall  is  present  in 
the  genital  organs,  and  it  b  improbable  that  ganglia  scattered  altng 
the  course  of  tlie  nerve  Bbers  are  able  to  generate  impulses  which  lead 
to  coordinate  contractions  of  the  entire  uterus.  When  sufficient 
epinephrin  was  added  to  the  Kinger's  fluid  to  make  a  1  to  2,000,000 
solution,  a  marked  intxease  in  the  power  of  the  contractions  of  both 
uterus  and  tubes  was  noticed,  but  tills  effect  was  fugaceous,  and  socHi 
passed  off.  Ergotoxin  added  in  suSicient  quantity  to  make  a  solution 
of  2.5  to  100,000  caused  powerful  contractions,  passing  into  very  hi^ 
tonus,  with  a  suggestion  of  tetanus.  The  latter  was  soon  broken 
through,  however,  by  minute  contractions,  whose  rate  was  ^proxi- 
mately twice  the  normal.  The  effect  was  extremely  lasting,  but  the 
dgees  required  to  produce  this  effect  were  far  in  excess  of  what  are 
ever  used  clinically.  Two  other  active  principles  of  ergot  caused 
practically  similar  reactions.  Pituitary  extract  produced  a  mariced 
effect  upon  segments  of  pregnant  uteri,  previous  feeble  and  slow 
contractions  becoming  stronger  and  more  rapid,  with  a  great  increase 
of  tonus.  This  stimulation  was  very  persistent,  but  in  only  one  instance 
was  a  transitory  tetanus  produced,  and  then  only  when  a  very  large 
quantity  of  pituitrin  was  used,  sufficient  to  make  a  solution  of  1  to 
100.  The  effects  on  the  non-pregnant  uterus  were  rather  surprisbg— 
small  quantities  generally  produced  no  effect  whatever;  larger  dixes, 
such  as  produced  marked  stimulation  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  caused 
either  a  very  definite  depression,  or  else  did  not  influence  the  uterine 
movements  at  all.  No  such  change  in  reaction  between  the  pregnant 
and  non-pregnant  uterus  was  noticed  in  the  case  of  epinephrin,  so  that 
this  effect  of  pituitrin  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  reversal  of  the  sym- 
pathetic innervation,  i,  e.,  from  inhibitorj'  to  motor,  with  onset  ai 
pregnancy.  The  most  plausible  explanation  seems  to  be  that  some 
substance  of  unknown  nature  sensitizes  the  uterus  during  pregnancy 
to  the  action  of  pituitary  extract. 

Ectopic  Pregnancy  and  the  Oanaral  Practitioner.— In  a  paper  read 
before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Obstetridans 
and  Gynecologists,  McClei.lan  (Amer.  Jour.  Obst.,  1915,  Ixxi,  269) 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  extra-uterine  pregnancy  is  far  more  com- 
mon than  is  generally  recognized,  and  that  it  is  undoubtedly  on  the 
whole  very  badly  managed  in  general  practice,  and  yet  it  is  on  the 
general  practitioner  that  the  burden  of  recognizing  the  ccMidition 
usually  falls.  "  In  a  community  well  known  to  the  writer,"  he  says, 
"there  are  forty -eight  able  general  practitioners,  very  few  of  whom 
have  ever  reported  a  case  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy;  however,  two  of 
their  number  each  report  from  2  to  5  cases  every  year.  In  this  same 
community  there  have  been  a  number  of  deaths,  and  many  chronic 
invalids,  reported  to  have  had  pelvic  hematocele  and  pelvic  abscesses 
following  abortion,  many  of  which  were  primarily  no  doubt  overlooked 
extra-uterine  pregnancies."    McClellan  lays  great  stress  on  the  impoi^ 
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tance  of  going  carefully  ioto  the  hbtory  of  the  case,  as  this  will  j^nerally 
point  to  some  previous  trouble  with  the  generati\'e  organs,  which  will 
be  at  least  a  cause  for  suspecting  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an 
ectopic  gestation.  He  thinks  that  &  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
cases  should  be  diagnosed  before  rupture  than  is  now  done,  but  that 
since  so  large  a  number  are  not  diagnosed  until  after  this  occurs, 
"it  is  most  desirable  that  an  established  propaganda  should  be  formu- 
lated which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  treatment  to  be  followed 
in  this  '  tragic  stage. '  .  .  .  If  the  general  practitioner  takes 
the  dictum  '  to  wait'  seriously,  he  will  delay  the  calling  of  a  surgeon, 
on  the  assumption  that  a  fairly  large  number  of  cases  get  well  without 
operation,  which  of  course  can  only  result  in  a  needless  loss  of  life. 
Chi  the  other  hand,  there  is  sure  to  be  an  unnecessary  risk  taken  if 
every  case  that  has  gone  on  to  rupture  is  operated  regardless  of  the  state 
of  collapse,  and  without  waiting  for  the  helpful  effects  of  wisely  selected 
treatment.  ...  It  seems  equally  clear  that  if  called  to  a  case 
where  hemorrhage  is  persistent,  quick  operative  intervention  is  ad- 
visuble."  ]n  addition  to  the  above  excellent  advice,  the  author  very 
rightly  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  operating  room  as  a  teaching  place 
where  the  general  practitioner  can  be  given  the  most  impressive  in- 
struction in  pathologj'  as  it  occurs  in  the  living  body,  since  in  no  other 
way  can  the  relation  between  the  clinical  picture  and  the  pathcJogical 
processes  responsible  for  it  be  so  forcibly  impressed  on  his  mind. 

Simple  Method  of  Eatsblishing  Tagiaal  DraitUKe. — Wood  (Surg. 
Gyn.  and  Obst.,  1915,  xx,  487)  calls  attention  to  the  difficulties  often 
encountered  when  it  is  desired  to  open  the  vagina  for  purposes  of 
drainage  at  the  end  of  an  abdominal  operation,  since  it  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter  to  get  into  the  vagina  from  above,  and  to  go  in  from 
below  involves  a  complete  disarrangement  of  the  aseptic  sheets,  and  the 
presence  of  an  extra  sterile  assistant  to  attend  to  the  vaginal  work. 
Wood  obviates  these  difficulties  by  the  following  simple  device.  He 
has  had  a  long  curved  Pean  forceps  sharpened  at  the  points  to  form  a 
trocar,  and  perforated  by  a  hole  drilled  transversely  near  the  tip 
large  enough  to  take  a  catgut  ligature.  In  cases  where  there  is  any 
probability  that  vaginal  drainage  may  be  required,  before  the  abdomen 
is  opened  the  vagina  is  sterilized,  and  with  a  curved  needle  a  very  light 
catgut  suture  is  passed  through  the  posterior  fornix  at  a  point  where 
the  cul-de-sac  can  be  most  easily  penetrated.  This  ligature  is  now 
carried  through  the  opening  in  the  tip  of  the  trocar-forceps  and  tied, 
the  point  of  the  instrument  being  thus  held  in  close  promixity  to  the 
point  to  be  perforated  by  an  easily  broken  ligature.  The  instrument 
is  long  enough  for  the  handles  to  project  six  or  eight  inches  from  the 
vaginal  orifice.  It  remains  in  place  in  the  vagina  throughout  the  ab- 
dominal operation,  and  if  an  opening  in  the  cul-de-sac  is  desired,  a 
nurse,  who  need  not  necessarily  be  sterile,  simply  passes  her  hand 
under  the  protective  sheets  from  below,  forces  the  instrument  through, 
thereby  breaking  the  ligature,  and  opens  the  handles  so  as  to  expand 
the  blades  sufficiently  to  (Jilate  the  opening  and  draw  back  a  strip  of 
gauze  or  drainage  tube,  as  may  be  desired. 
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The  Chicken  as  a  Posaible  Typhoid  Carrier. — From  the  experimeats 
of  O.  W.  H.  Mitchell  and  G.  T.  Bloomer  (Jour.  Med.  Regearei, 
1914,  xxi,  247}  it  would  seem  that  the  chicken  is  highly  resistant  to  the 
typhoid  organism.  It  not  only  fails  to  take  the  disease,  but  also, 
as  these  experiments  seem  to  indicate,  it  cannot  be  made  a  earner 
either  by  feeding  the  organism  or  by  intravenous  inoculation.  Tlie 
limited  time,  however,  in  which  the  work  was  pursued  and  also  the 
limited  number  of  chickens  used  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  weighing 
the  evidence  adduced  by  these  experiments,  and  a  greater  number 
of  exfwriments  covering  a  longer  period  should  be  done  before  it  is 
said  absolutely  that  the  chicken  cannot  become  a  typhoid  carrier. 

Reaction  of  Cow's  Milk  Modified  tor  Infant  Feeding. — William 
Mansfield  ('lark,  Ph.D.  (Jour.  Med.  Research,  1915,  xxxi)  concludes 
that  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  human  and  cow's  milk  have 
been  compared  with  those  of  various  formula  of  modified  cow's  milk. 
The  addition  of  alkalis  to  modified  milk  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizui; 
"  the  high  acidity  of  cow's  milk"  is  shown  to  be  a  practice  based  upon 
wrong  principles.  The  addition  of  alkalis  to  modified  milk  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  firm  clots  in  the  infant  stomach  is  shown  to  be  a 
procedure  which  not  only  may  be  unncessary  but  one  which  involves 
a  possible  inhibition  of  both  gastric  proteolysis  and  lipolysis.  Fiually, 
the  addition  of  alkalis  to  modified  milk  is  criticised  because  of  its 
probable  influence  in  displacing  from  the  intestine  a  normal  bacteria 
fermentation  and  replacing  it  with  those  proteolytic  or  "putrefactive" 
protresses  which  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  digestive  disordos 
of  infancy. 

Experimental  Folyneuritis. — W.  Richard  Ohler  (Jour.  Med.  Be- 
search,  1914,  xxi,  239)  concludes  from  the  results  of  his  expeiimmts, 
that  fowls,  when  fed  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  white  bread,  whether  with 
or  without  yeast,  develop  a  definite  polyneuritis.  This  condition  has 
been  demonstrated  by  histological  studies  of  both  nerv'e  and  muscle 
tissue.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  stated  with  equal  certainty  that  when 
fed  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  whole  wheat  bread  fowls  remain  perfectlj' 
well.  To  say,  then,  that  any  exclusive  diet  may  cause  symptoms  d 
polyneuritis  is  not  true  to  fact.  Apparently,  there  is  some  substance 
or  substances  present  in  whole  wheat  bread  not  present  in  white  bnad 
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which  are  essential  to  the  health  of  the  organism.  In  other  words, 
it  would  seem  that  in  the  relation  hetween  whole  wheat  flour  and  highly 
milled  white  flour  we  are  dealing  with  the  aame  prolilem  aa  in  the 
relation  between  unpolished  and  polished  rice.  This  problem  arises, 
however,  only  where  the  diet  is  restricted  and  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  white  fiour  or  polished  rice,  as  the  case  may  be.  Whether  or  not 
polyneuritis  gallin arum  and  beriberi  are  the  same  disease  is  still  an 
open  question.  This  much  we  know,  that  the  results  of  dietary  experi- 
ments in  both  fowls  and  mammals  are  generally  uniform.  In  view 
of  these  uniform  results  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the 
experiments  here  reported  (including  the  experiments  with  whole  com, 
wheat,  grain,  hominy,  and  rice,  as  well  as  those  with  different  kinds 
of  wheat  bread)  have  added  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that 
beriberi  is  a  "Deficiency  Disease."  Finally,  these  experiments  go  a 
long  way  toward  proving  that  contention  of  Dr.  Little  that  a  restricted 
diet,  consisting  largely  of  white  bread,  is  a  large  factor  if  not  the  single 
factor  in  the  cause  of  beriberi  in  North  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Th«  Spread  of  Tuberculosis.— Dr.  H.  G.  Lampson  (U.  S.  Public 
Health  Reports,  January  8,  1915,  xxx,  No.  2)  in  his  "Studies  on  the 
Spread  of  Tul>erculosis  in  Five  Counties  of  Minnesota"  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  79  per  cent,  of  individuals  fully  exposed  for  a  long 
period  of  time  to  open  cases  of  tuberculosis,  became  infected.  Only 
28  per  cent,  of  those  partially  exposed  or  exposed  for  a  short  period 
of  time  became  infected.  The  percentage  of  infections  from  casual 
exposure  such  as  everyone  encounters,  was  small,  8  per  cent.  The  more 
frequent  infection  of  children  is  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  their 
more  intimate  contact  with  the  patient.  At  all  ages,  the  intimacy  and 
length  of  exposure  are  the  determining  factors  in  infection  with  tuber- 
culosis. 
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The  Bacteriolog?  of  Typhoid  and  Paratyphoid  Fever  at  Aatopsy. — 
One  of  the  important  findings  by  Grote  {Arb.  a.  d.  path.  Anat.  Institvt., 
Tubingen,  1914,  ix,  1)  was  the  infrequency  with  which  B.  typhosus 
was  isolated  from  the  intestinal  canal.  Similar  observations  upon 
the  living  have  been  reported  by  memy.     It  is  suggested  that  the 
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organbm  multiplies  but  sparsely  during  its  habitat  in  the  bowel  or 
that  its  growth  is  actually  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  other  bacteria 
or  through  the  bacterial  effect  of  the  intestinal  juices.  There  is  little 
evidence  forthcoming  to  indicate  the  activities  of  tlie  B.  typhosi  during 
its  life  in  the  bowel  contents.  The  author  believes  that  relatively 
few  cases  result  from  a  primary  invasion  from  the  intestine  but  considers 
it  a  general  infection  with  secondary  localization  in  the  lymphatic 
atructurea  of  the  bowel.  No  relation  can  be  indicated  between  the 
number  or  organisms  which  may  be  isolated  and  the  intensity  and 
distribution  of  the  tissue  change.  The  demonstration  of  B.  typhosi 
at  autopsy  is  best  accomplished  by  cultures  from  the  gall  bladder. 
In  every  case  studied,  the  author  obtained  pure  cultures  from  this 
organ.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  isolating  the  organism  from  various 
parenchymatous  organs,  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  and  lung,  as  well  as 
from  blood  and  cerebrospinal  fluid.  Contrary  to  the  former  accepted 
belief  he  found  considerable  difficulty  in  isolating  B.  typhosus  from  the 
spleen.  In  three  cases  from  which  the  paratyphoid  organism  was 
isolated  the  clinical  symptoms  bad  not  suggested  this  infection.  In 
one  of  these  there  were  cholera-like  manifestations,  while  in  another, 
serious  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  were  prominent.  An  interesting 
case  of  a  dual  infection  was  reported  by  Benitker  (Cenl.f.  Bald.,  1914, 
ixxiv,  1).  In  this  case  an  individual  died  of  severe  meat  poisoning 
due  to  B.  paratyphosus.  There  was  evidence,  however,  of  extensive 
typhoid  ulceration  of  the  ileum,  whose  character  suggested  some 
weeks'  duration. 

The  BelatiTfl  Virulence  of  Seuaitiied  and  Hon-senaitised  Trphoid 
Bacilli. — ^Besredka  has  shown  that  sensitized  typhoid  vaccines  are 
less  toxic  and  better  tolerated  in  guinea-pigs  than  the  non-seositised. 
This  has  been  verified  by  others  who  have  shown  that  the  sensitized 
vaccines  produce  a  serum  of  higher  protective  quality  than  the  untreated 
organisms.  In  view  of  this,  the  sensitized  vaccine  is  recommended 
in  practice  in  place  of  the  usual  vaccine  of  Wright,  Cecil  (Jour. 
Infect.  Diseases,  1915,  Ivi,  26)  has  repeated  the  experiments  using 
dead  and  living  cultures  and  inoculating  them  intravenously.  Hi^ 
findings  are  in  agreement  with  previous  work  where  the  treatment  has 
been  subcutaneous  or  intraperitoneal.  The  sensitized  vaccines  arc 
better  tolerated  and  produce  a  greater  immunity  than  the  noD-sen- 
sitized.  Moreover  the  lethal  dose  of  the  typhoid  cultures  was  much 
greater  with  the  sensitized  vaccine.  He  believes  that  the  sensitized 
organisms  undergo  phagocytosis  and  bacteriolysis  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  untreated  one. 
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SOME   PROBLEMS  IN   THE  PATHOLOGT  Or  SYPHILIS.' 

By  John  A.  Foudyce,  M.D., 


It  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  discuss  some  of  the  phases 
of  syphilis  which  have  resulted  from  the  intensive  investigations  of 
the  past  ten  years.  These  prohlems  include  the  question  of  im- 
munity, a  few  of  the  most  striking  anatomicopathotofcical  changes 
met  with  in  the  disease,  as  well  as  its  effects  on  the  cardiovascular 
and  nervous  systems,  and  the  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  gained. 

Immunity.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  perhaps  least  under- 
stood problems  in  the  pathology  and  biology  of  lues  is  the  question 
of  immunity.  Formerly  it  was  taught  that  like  many  of  the  other 
infections  one  attack  of  syphilis  conferred  a  lifelong  immunity,  that 
a  syphilitic  mother  might  transmit  an  immunity  to  her  child,  while, 
conversely,  the  mother  of  a  syphilitic  child  was  rendered  in- 
susceptible to  the  disease,  as  postulated  in  the  well-known  laws  of 
Profeta  and  CoUes-Baumes.  Since  the  work  of  Neisser,  Finger 
and  lAndsteiner,  I^vaditi,  Uhlenhuth  and  Mulzer,  and  others, 
however,  our  conception  of  immunity  in  syphilis  has  imdergone 
considerable  modification. 

Investigations  along  these  lines  and  in  niicrohiologj-  have  shown 
that  syphilis  is  closely  iillied  with  the  protoniial  uffections,  esi)ecially 
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those  caused  by  tr^'psnosomes  ami  piroplasomes.  These  diseases 
differ  from  those  of  bacterial  origiD  in  the  manner  in  which  thej- 
respond  to  the  introduction  of  organisms  into  the  system.  ViMt 
in  the  great  majority  of  infectious  processes  acquired  immunity  is 
expressed  by  a  protection  more  or  less  absolute  against  a  new  attack 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  causal  agent  from  the  body,  or  its 
innocuousness  to  the  host  if  it  persists,  diseases  of  protozoal  origin 
behave  in  a  different  way.  Levaditi  has  demonstrated,  for  instance, 
that  animals  suffering  with  a  spirillary  infection  are  immune  to  t 
new  inoculation.  Their  serum  has  a  high  antibody  content,  but  the 
blood  still  harbors  parasites  and  is  capable  of  producing  a  fresh 
infetrtion  in  healthy  animals.  So  with  the  serum  of  guinea-iHjts 
inoculated  with  Nagana  or  Surra  trypanosomes.  This  is  trypano- 
cidal for  these  organisms  in  fitro,  but  in  viw  they  have  acquired  an 
insensibility  to  the  trjpanolytic  antibodies,  for  the  blood  and  tissues 
of  the  animals  still  contain  parasites.  The  same  is  true  of  human 
subjects  suffering  from  sleeping  sickness  in  whose  serum  trypano- 
lytic,  agglutinating  and  other  protective  bodies  have  been  demon- 
strated. Carrj'ing  the  analogy  to  syphilis  we  find  that  an  individual 
may  harbor  spirochetes  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  white  his  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  exhibit  an  insusceptibility  to  re-inoculation 
under  natural  exposure.  However,  as  soon  as  he  is  freed  from  his 
infection  he  is  again  in  as  susceptible  a  state  as  he  .was  prim  to  his 
first  attack. 

It  is  a  well-known  clinical  observation  that  after  the  development 
of  the  initial  lesion  a  syphilitic  is  immune  to  a  fresh  infection. 
Why  have  the  integument  and  mucous  membranes  ceased  to  react 
to  organisms  introduced  frfim  without  when  they  are  susceptible 
to  their  action  from  within?  The  opinion  has  been  generally  h^d 
that  for  infection  to  take  place  one  of  the  first  laws  of  its  require- 
ments is  fulfilled  by  a  surface  covered  by  squamous  epithelium. 
The  earlier  experiments  on  animals  seemingly  corroborated  this 
view,  for  inoculations  were  only  sucwssful  where  scarification  of  i 
squamous-celled  area  was  performed.  Improved  laboratorj-  tech- 
nique has,  however,  overcome  the  difiiculty,  positive  results  no« 
being  obtained  in  animals  by  the  introduction  of  the  virus  into 
the  testicle,  peritoneal  cavity,  under  the  skin  or  directly  into  the 
circulation,  especially  the  heart. 

In  human  syphilis,  while  it  is  more  usual  for  the  general  infection 
to  be  preceded  by  the  development  of  a  primary  lesion,  somewhere 
on  the  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface,  it  is  not  rare  for  the  loal 
reaction  to  be  altogether  absent.  To  illustrate:  a  male  nurse  in 
my  hospital  service  pricked  himself  with  a  needle  used  for  obt^niog 
blood  for  the  Wassermann  test  directly  after  he  had  withdrawn  it 
from  the  vein  of  a  patient  with  florid  syphilis.  He  was  carefully 
watche<l  for  the  development  of  a  chancre  at  the  site  of  Injury,  but 
the  first  inacrn.scfii)ic  manifestation  was  a  late  secondary  papule 
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on  his  foot.  Similar  cases  are  reported  in  the  literature.  Another 
instance  is  exemplified  in  a  personal  communication  by  Dr,  Dade, 
in  which  he  related  the  infection  of  a  young  girl  by  blood  transfusion. 
Her  brother,  whose  blood  was  used  for  the  treatment  of  her  anemia, 
was  at  the  time  of  the  operation  in  the  second  incuhation  period  of 
the  disease.  She  in  due  course  of  time  developed  a  secondary  rash. 
("ongenital  lues  is  a  further  example  of  syphilis  without  the  develop- 
ment of  an  initial  lesion.  Neisser  came  to  the  opinion,  from  his 
many  experimental  observations,  that  in  certain  cases  infection 
might  take  place  through  the  integument  without  visible  or  even 
microscopic  changes,  the  organisms  gaining  access  to  the  lymphatic 
or  blood  stream  .direct. 

When  spirochetes  are  successfully  implanted,  what  takes  place? 
As  soon  as  they  have  become  acclimated  to  changed  nutritional 
conditions  at  the  site  of  inoculation,  as  shown  by  Levaditi  and 
Yamanouchi,  they  multiply,  call  forth  microscopic  changes  in  the 
cutaneous  ves,sels,  and  enter  the  IjTnph  and  blood  stream.  This  is 
known  as  the  first  incubation  period  and  \'aries  in  length  in  different 
subjects.  Just  how  far  the  organisms  penetrate  beyond  the  local 
sore  and  satellite  lymph  nodes  in  human  subjects  in  this  stage  is 
not  known,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Neisser  that  the  spleen 
and  marrow  of  inoculated  monkeys  contain  virus  thus  early  in  the 
infection.  Now,  as  the  chancre  is  forming  a  peculiar  reaction  on 
the  port  of  the  host  is  also  de\-eloping.  At  first  it  is  so  feeble  that 
the  individual  is  for  some  time  susceptible  to  re-inoculation.  In 
animals  it  has  been  found  that  superinfection  is  possible  if  made 
eight  days  before  the  evolution  of  the  primary  lesion.  Not  rarely 
we  see  patients  with  multiple  chancres.  In  some  instances  they 
develop  simultaneously  as  the  result  of  multiple  inoculations;  in 
others  they  appear  successively  either  from  auto-inoculation  or 
contamination  with  a  fresh  virus.  Human  and  animal  experiments 
are  at  one  in  showing  that  superinfection  lesions  do  not  develop  in 
the  typical  manner  of  those  implanted  on  a  virgin  soil.  Their 
incubation  period  is  shorter  and  their  clinical  characteristics  simu- 
late those  of  the  stage  the  patient  is  in  at  the  time;  that  is,  papular 
if  close  to  the  secondary  period  and  ulcerative  if  in  the  tertiary 
stage.  In  other  words,  they  are  the  expression  of  an  altered  tissue 
reaction.  The  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  by  Krause  and  Volk 
that  this  immunity  has  a  regional  development,  beginning  at  the 
site  of  the  primary  sore  and  progressively  involving  the  mucous  and 
cutaneous  covering.  Neisser  has  suggested  that  the  susceptibility 
to  re-infection  returns  in  an  inverse  manner. 

During  the  second  incubation  period  the  refractory  state  con- 
tinues to  develop  until  it  attains  its  maximum  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  secondary  rash.  Even  now,  however,  it  is  only  relative, 
tor  laboratory  experiments  have  yielded  positive  results  if  special 
methods  are  emploveil,   nameh',  larger  amounts  of  active  virus    , 
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iiitrcHluced  subei>idermicai!y.  From  a  clinical  stand-point,  howevfr. 
this  refraftory  stat#,  or  anergj' — the  term  usu^y  applied — is 
complete  as  far  as  ordinary  infection  is  concerned,  dbsappearinp 
only  with  the  cure  of  the  disease,  when  the  patient  is  again  in  a 
reeeptive  condition. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  further  that  the  anergy  is  a  specific 
one,  the  attempts  of  Neisser,  Baermann,  and  Halberstadter  to  induce 
it  by  inoculation  with  Spirocheta  pertenuis,  of  Hidaka  with  Sjhto- 
cheta  duttoni,  and  of  Uhlenhutb  with  Trypanosoma  lewisii  ha^g 
proved  futile.  None  of  these  infections  protected  against  that  of 
syphilis,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  luetic  animals  were  all  susceptible 
to  frambesia,  relapsing  fever,  and  dourine.  Little  is  known  of  the 
nature  of  this  state  of  resistance  or  how  it  is  brought  about,  whether 
by  the  tissues,  cells,  the  serum,  or  intermediary  organs.  Organisms 
or  their  toxins  when  introduced  into  the  body  behave  as  antigens 
and  stimulate  the  formation  of  antibodies  which  are  specific  f<x 
that  particular  bacterium.  These  antibodies  are  of  the  nature  of 
antitoxins  which  neutralize  the  toxins;  opsonins  which  lead  to 
the  ingestion  and  destruction  of  the  organisms  by  the  leukocj"te3; 
agglutinins  which  cause  the  organisms  to  adhere  together  and 
probably  also  bring  about  their  destruction  and  bacteriolysins  which 
cause  their  dissolution.  From  the  contributions  to  this  branch  of 
research  in  lues  the  conclusions  are  that  substances  of  a  parasiti- 
cide nature  do  not  develop  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  At  the  most, 
says  Neisser,  we  can  reckon  with  complement  binding  and  agglu- 
tinating substances  of  a  specific  nature.  Levaditi,  however,  argues 
that  since  the  spirochetes  even  before  the  evolution  of  the  primary' 
lesion  may  penetrate  to  the  hematopoetic  organs,  they  act  like  true 
antigens  and  their  products  of  secretion  stimulate  the  formation  of 
antibodies.  He  assumes  an  analogy  between  these  immune  bodies 
and  those  of  related  diseases,  where  bacteriotropic  substances  and 
opsonins  ensure  destruction  by  phagocj'tosis.  Pari  passu  with  this 
antibody  formation  the  skin  acquires  a  refractory  state  to  exogenous 
spirochetes,  the  biological  changes  being  sufficiently  advanced  at 
the  close  of  the  second  incubation  period  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  reaction.  He  has  offered  two  attractive  hypotheses  to  explam 
why  the  skin  which  is  resistant  to  exogenous  spirochetes  reacts  to 
endogenous  organisms,  (1)  by  a  generalized  eruption,  and  (2)  after 
a  \'arying  latency,  by  local  and  destructive  lesions.  His  assumption 
is  that  for  a  time  the  immune  bodies  hinder  the  multiplication  of 
the  parasite,  but  with  the  enfeeblement  or  disappearance  of  the 
former  the  virus  gains  the  ascendency,  generalizes  itself,  and  pro- 
duces the  secondary  eruption.  Or  the  spirochetes  are  vaccinated, 
so  to  speak,  against  the  immune  bodies,  and,  becoming  reastant 
to  tliese  defensive  substances,  they  succeed  in  multiplying  anil 
provoking  the  exanthem. 

It  is  !i  well-established  clinical  fact  that  the  earlv  cutaneous 
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lesions  are  superficial  and  generalized,  that  with  each  relapse  they 
show  a  tendency  to  localization  and  grouping  with  involvement 
of  the  deeper  structures  until  we  reach  the  tertiary  stage  with 
extensive  destruction.  Since  it  has  been  shown  that  these  differences 
are  nnt  inherent  in  the  specific  virus  but  in  the  tissues  of  the  host 
brought  about  by  prolonged  contact  with  the  causa!  agent,  the  term 
allergy  or,  according  to  Neisser,  Umstimmung  has  been  proposed 
to  explain  the  biological  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
tissues.  In  the  primary  and  secondary  stage,  when  the  organisms  are 
numerous,  the  host  is  refractory;  in  the  tertiary  stage  when  they 
are  few  in  number  an  anaphylactic  state  exists,  the  tissues  are 
frail  and  more  readily  undergo  necrosis.  This  is  also  seen  in  super- 
infection in  tertiary  syphilitics  when  the  lesion  corresponds  to  that 
type,  and  in  the  luetin  reaction,  which  is  especially  applicable  in 
congenital  and  tertiary  syphilis,  depending  for  its  result  on  the 
hypersusceptibility  of  the  tissues.  In  tuberculosis  a  similar  con- 
dition is  encountered.  Erythema  induratum,  for  instance,  is  caused 
by  few  organisms,  and  yet  clinically  presents  extensive  destructive 
lesions.  Another  clinical  type  is  seen  in  large  and  deep  ulcerations 
of  the  extremities  In  tuberculous  subjects,  all  treatment,  excepting 
surgical,  being  of  little  avail.  The  writer  has  recently  had  under 
his  care  a  young  man  with  glandular  tuberculosis  in  whom  the 
entire  right  leg  was  involved,  necrosis  extending  through  the  mus- 
culature and  laying  bare  the  bone. 

The  immunity  processes  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions are  subject  to  modification  under  treatment.  Where  treat- 
ment is  intensive  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  effect  a  complete  cure  it 
would  appear  that  the  anaphylactic  stage  is  hastened,  for  it  has 
been  repeatedly  claimed  that  specific  remedies  given  early  in  the 
disease  tend  to  produce  relapses  of  severe  local  intensity.  Herein 
we  find  the  basis  for  the  contention  that  salvarsan  has  changed  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  when  not  given  in  sufficient  doses  to 
sterilize  the  patient,  tertiary  lesions  appear  much  earlier  than  when 
the  affection  is  permitted  to  run  its  course  with  the  gradual  estab- 
lishment of  a  defensive  mechanism,  and  consequently  a  longer 
refractory  state.  In  so-called  malignant  syphilis  we  must  also 
seek  the  cause  in  a  precocious  anaphylactic  condition  of  the  tissues 
rather  than  in  the  type  of  the  invading  organism,  the  reason  usually 
evoked  for  this  form  of  the  infection.  It  has  repeatedly  been 
reported  that  spirochetes  are  numerically  few  in  such  lesions  and 
that  successful  inoculations  are  relatively  rare. 

As  accumulated  evidence  has  shown  that  individual  Immunity 
LI  only  relative,  so  racial  immunity  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
does  not  exist.  Ix^sser  has  said  that  neither  race  nor  climate  makes 
any  difference  in  the  receptivity  of  the  virus  of  syphilis.  Further- 
more, it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  children  of  syphilitic 
parents  do  not  develop  an  immunity.    Such  children  may  be  frankly 
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syphilitic  at  the  time  of  birth  or  they  may  be  in  the  latent  stage  for 
years  (syphilis  hereditaria  tardiva).  Or  if  they  escape  infection 
and  acquire  the  disease  later  on,  it  has  never  been  obser^'ed  to  lia\-e 
a  milder  course.  Gluck  reports  that  although  syphilization  is 
almost  general  in  Bosnia,  extra-uterine  acquired  lues  is  not  rare. 
He  noted  10  per  cent,  of  cases  of  recent  syphilis  in  children  under 
fifteen  years,  one-third  of  whom  were  only  five  or  six  months  old. 

While  complete  atatistics  and  comparative  studies  on  the  course 
of  the  disease  in  the  different  races  are  not  available,  the  investi- 
gations made  have  revealed  some  interesting  facts.  Neisser  found 
that  in  the  Malays  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  was  insigniiieant. 
Treatment  is  therefore  deferred  and  the  percentage  of  cutaneous 
tertiary  mani'estations  is  pro(>ortionately  large.  He  seldom  met 
with  visceral  or  nerve  manifestations,  and  never  encountered  tabes 
or  paresis.  In  Java  and  the  tropics  generally  Europeans  suffer 
more  severely  than  the  natives,  w)iich  is  attributable  to  ullfavo^ 
able  climatic  conditions  and  changed  mode  of  living.  According 
to  Quetinac,  Europeans,  Hindoos,  and  Arabs  in  Africa  suffer  severely 
while  the  negroes  only  have  mild  attacks.  In  Central  America, 
Rutschuh  reported  severe  syphilis  iti  the  whites  and  negroes  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  who  only  suffered 
mildly.  Among  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  the  infection  b 
very  destructive  in  some  localities,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Hrdlicka,  while 
it  runs  a  mild  course  in  certain  other  tribes.  This  authority  also 
states  that  he  has  never  seen  tabes  or  paresis  among  the  Indians, 
although  they  suffer  from  other  forms  of  mental  disease.  As  to 
the  negroes  in  our  country  the  writer  has  a  personal  commuuication 
from  Dr.  Green,  of  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  in  which  the  statistics 
collected  by  him  show  that  5.27  per  cent,  of  negroes  suffer  from 
paresis  as  against  2.12  per  cent,  of  whites.    Tabes  is  rare  in  this  race. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  European  pandemic  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  was  an  exceedingly  malignant  one.  This  daiia 
is  now  challenged  by  syphilographers  that  the  disease  was  malignant 
in  the  present  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  ulcerating  lesions  io  the 
early  secondary  period,  but  rather  that  many  of  the  so-called  cases 
were  ordinary  ulcerating  tertiary  forms.  Instead  of  malignant' 
per  se  and  a  racial  susceptibihty,  other  factors  are  called  into 
account,  as  the  undeveloped  treatment,  wars,  famines,  etc.  Neisser 
suggests  that  spirochetes  in  their  continual  passage  through  human 
beings  lose  in  virulence,  or  that  the  treatment  which  the  patient ' 
receives  so  modifies  the  vu-ulence  that  when  such  modified  ^iro- 
chetes  are  transmitted  they  produce  a  modified  disease. 

Heredity.  The  question  of  the  tranEonis^on  of  syphilis  to  the 
offspring  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  still  far  from  clear.  While 
the  accession  of  serological  knowledge  has  presented  a  partial 
solution,  there  still  remain  certain  clinical  phenomena  for  whidi 
no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given. 
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The  opinion  is  gaining  on  almost  every  band  today  that  germinal 
infection  on  the  ^de  of  the  father  does  not  take  place,  but  that 
the  mother,  infected  by  the  father  either  before  or  at  the  time  of 
conception,  transmits  the  disease  to  the  fetus  through  the  placenta. 
Is  this  view  tenable  on  the  ground  of  our  clinicKi  and  laboratory 
observations? 

Disease  of  the  testicles  during  the  secondary  stage  is  not  common, 
although  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  animal  experiments  that  this 
organ  is  one  of  the  seats  of  election  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  Later 
a  diffuse  orchitis  is  more  frequent,  and  during  the  tertiary  stage 
gummata  are  not  uncommon.  As  to  other  lesions  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract  which  might  harbor  spirochetes  little  is  known. 

In  the  transmission  of  syphUis  the  results  depend  upon  the  inten- 
sity of  the  infection,  which  intensity  weakens  with  time. 

In  the  secondary  stage  it  is  most  active,  so  that  a  man  is  almost 
certain  to  infect  his  wife.  If  she  becomes  pregnant  early  abortion 
will  result.  Such  a  woman,  if  untreated  may  abort  later,  then  have 
a  stillborn  child  or  a  living  child  with  active  syphilis,  and  finally, 
after  eight  to  twelve  to  twenty  years,  healthy  children.  Such 
women  are  obviously  syphilitic.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
group  of  women  who  have  been  free  from  the  clinical  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease  but  who  have  had  several  miscarriages  or 
children  with  unmistakable  signs  of  the  infection.  These  women, 
according  to  Colles-Baumfis  law,  have  not  syphilis  but  are  immune 
to  syphilis.  What  has  taken  place  that  prevents  such  a  woman 
from  developing  a  primary  sore  or  a  secondary  rash  and  still  has 
rendered  her  insusceptible  to  the  disease?  Is  it  because  she  has  the 
infection  or  because  Wassermann  substances  or  antibodies  are  passed 
through  the  placenta?  In  other  words,  must  we  conclude  in  view 
of  the  positive  Wassermann  reaction  that  her  tissues  are  harboring 
living  spirochetes  which  without  treatment  are  overcome  by  the 
defensive  mechanism  of  the  patient  or  does  she  simply  receive 
Wassermann-producing  substances? 

Serological  research  has  in  the  main  overthrown  Colles'  and  Pro- 
feta's  laws.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  host  of  investigators 
that  the  majority  of  women  apparently  healthy  who  give  birth  to 
syphilitic  children  have  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  and  are 
therefore  in  the  latent  stage  of  the  disease.  Furthermore,  Baisch, 
Trinchese,  and  Weber  constantly  found  spirochetes  in  the  maternal 
portion  of  the  placenta  and  in  the  intervillous  spaces  even  in  nega- 
tively reacting  women.  The  claim  then  that  Wassermann-produc- 
ing substances  pass  over  from  the  fetus  to  the  mother  had  to  be 
dismissed  as  the  persistence  of  the  reaction  after  birth  was  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  living  spirochetes,  their 
demonstration  in  the  placenta  supporting  the  contention.  The 
transmission  of  organisms  to  the  fetus  by  way  of  the  placenta  finds 
its  analogy  in  other  diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  relapsing  fevet,  and 
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tuberculosis.  In  tuberculosis  this  takes  place  only  in  advanced 
and  florid  cases  in  contradistinction  to  lues,  where  no  clinical 
evidence  of  the  disease  may  be  present,  multiplication  of  the 
spirochetes  probably  taking  place  through  the  impetus  given  by 
pregnancy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  ^at  Uhlenhuth 
found  typical  t«sticular  lesions  in  the  young  of  a  syphilitic  mother 
rabbit,  iUustratii^  that  the  organisms  pass  through  the  placenta. 
Varying  degrees  of  latency  are  met  with.  In  some  women  a  nega- 
tive Wassermann  in  the  blood  is  accompanied  by  a  positive  reaction 
in  the  colostrum  of  the  breast,  or  the  placental  blood  may  be 
stronger  than  the  rest  of  the  senun.  The  evidence  submitted  in 
favor  of  maternal  transmission  is  convincing,  but  the  question  as 
to  how  the  mother  received  her  infection  is  not  so  easy  of  solutioo. 
Is  she  inoculated  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  conception  or  later? 
Do  the  organisms  penetrate  the  ovum  or  do  they  enter  the  tissues 
of  the  mother  without  the  production  of  the  usual  sequence  of 
symptoms?  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  the  semen  of 
latent  syphilitic  men  may  from  time  to  time  contain  spirochetes. 
As  many  of  these  patients  have  had  more  or  less  treatment,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  an  attenuated  form  of  the  disease  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  wife.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  paternal  trans- 
mission could  take  place.  In  the  one  we  may  assume  that  the 
parasite  is  carried  in  the  head  of  the  spermatozoon  and  nith  it 
penetrates  the  ovum.  As  the  organism  is  three  times  the  length 
of  the  spermhead  this  possibility  is  dismissed  by  the  majority  of 
syphilographers.  The  other  alternative  is  that  the  spirochetes  are 
free  in  the  semen  and  with  it  enter  the  egg  cell.  Such  an  event  it  is 
believed  would  have  an  untoward  effect  on  the  fertilized  ovum,  as 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  disturbance  of  a  single  blastomere  in  lower 
vertebrates  is  sufficient  to  arrest  development  or  cause  malformation, 
and  the  regenerative  powers  are  greater  in  these  animals  than  in  the 
higher  vertebrates  (Weber). 

Latency.  What  is  our  present  conception  of  latency  in  syphilis! 
During  these  periods  of  apparent  quiescence  does  ^e  defensive 
mechanism  hold  the  pathogenic  agent  in  abeyance  or  is  some  patho- 
logical process  insidiously  undermining  tissue  in  some  part  of  the 
body  ?  The  application  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  has  materially 
changed  our  views  since  the  demonstration  in  a  lai^  number  of  so- 
called  latent  syphilities  of  involvement  of  the  aorta  and  the  central 
nervous  system.  It  has  been  shown  that  such  patients  may  have  a 
chronic  meningitis  for  years  without  producing  obstrusive  s^-mptoms, 
and  a  limited  aortitis  may  persist  for  a  long  time  without  making 
its  presence  known  either  subjectively  or  objectively.  Aside  frran 
gummatous  involvement  of  the  viscera  little  is  known  of  the  effects 
of  the  infection  on  the  various  organs.  Where  must  we  seek  the 
explanation  of  persistent  Wassermann  reactions  in  cases  inten- 
sively treated  in  whom  involvement  of  the  central  nervous  s\-steiD 
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and  the  heart  and  aorta  can  be  excluded?  A  solution  will  probably 
be  reached  when  the  nature  of  the  Wassermaiin  reaction  is  fathomed, 
but  on  a  priori  grounds  if  a  focus  in  the  aorta  or  nervous  system  is 
capable  of  keeping  up  a  positive  reaction  indefinitely,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  a  similar  process  in  one  of  the  viscera  may  be 
provocative  of  a  Uke  result. 

It  is  often  asked  where  the  spirochetes  are  lodged  during  the 
latent  period,  A  number  of  investigators  have  urged  that  during 
this  stage,  resting  forms  of  the  organisms  are  harbored  by  the 
lymph  nodes  or  blood-forming  organs.  Present  knowledge  does  not 
support  the  theory  of  a  cycle  of  evolution  with  the  power  to  produce 
lesions  according  to  the  stage  of  its  development.  Spirochetes 
recovered  from  any  source  whatever — chancre,  mucous  patch,  or 
gumma — the  blood,  nervous  system,  or  viscera  have  all  shown 
similar  morphological  and  practically  the  same  biological  charac- 
teristics. 

The  relation  of  trauma  to  the  localization  of  specific  lesions  has 
been  so  well  appreciated  by  the  medical  profession  that  it  is  given 
a  prominent  place  as  an  etiological  factor.  The  query  naturally 
arises  as  to  whether  the  spirochetes  in  such  cases  have  remained 
in  loco  since  their  primary  deposition  or  are  carried  there  by  the 
blood  after  injury  to  the  tissue.  Pasini  found  spirochetes  in  an 
atropic  and  pigmented  spot  two  years  after  the  involution  of  a 
papular  syphilide,  while  Hoffman  demonstrated  them  in  scar  tissue 
of  chancres  long  after  their  regression.  Levaditi  and  Yamanouchi 
were  able  to  recover  them  from  the  cornea  of  a  rabbit  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  days  after  the  keratitis  had  healed  and  at  which  time 
a  recurrence  took  place.  The  so-called  chancre  redux  b  inter- 
preted by  many  as  the  result  of  organisms  which  have  escaped 
destruction  rather  than  as  a  superinfection  with  a  new  strain. 
Neisser  has  demonstrated  that  spirochetes  may  be  present  in  the 
skin  without  producing  any  macroscopic  changes,  and  more  recently 
Whartin  has  called  attention  to  their  presence  in  the  heart  without 
exciting  tissue  reaction. 

Studies  on  the  infectiousness  of  the  blood  in  the  various  stages 
of  syphilis  have  supplied  us  with  the  following  data:  In  19  cases 
of  primary  syphilis,  Uhlenhuth  and  Mulzer  obtained  positive 
results  in  16  rabbits  Injected  with  2  c.c.  of  defibrinated  blood  into 
the  testicle;  in  36  cases  of  early  secondary  ^^hilb,  27  positive 
results,  and  in  15  cases  of  latent  syphilis  2  successful  inoculations. 
One  of  the  latter  was  with  the  blood  from  a  woman  whose  infection 
was  four  years  old  and  who  eighteen  days  before  had  given  birth 
to  a  syphilitic  child.  Lieberman  also  succeeded  with  the  blood 
from  a  woman  whose  primary  lesion  dated  back  four  years  and 
who  six  weeks  before  had  given  birth  to  a  luetic  child.  Fruhwald 
reporta  2  cases:  In  one  the  disease  had  existed  for  one  year,  the 
•  Wassermann  was  positive  and  the  patient  had  had  two  doses  of 
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iiGosalvartiaii,  each  0.75  gin.;  io  the  other  the  infection  was  one  and 
a  half  years  old,  the  Wassermann  was  positive,  and  the  patient 
had  received  two  doses  of  neosalvarsaii  of  0.6  gm.  each. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  with  the  blood  of  paretics 
and  tabetics,  but  with  little  success.  Levaditi  demonstrated 
spirochetes  in  the  blood  of  one  patient  with  paresis,  and  Graves 
reported  positive  results  with  blood  from  two  paretics.  Ellis' 
experiments  to  confirm  these  findings  gave  constantly  negative 
results. 

The  above  tacts  are  in  accord  with  the  clinical  teaching  that  the 
blood  of  luetic  individuals  is  infectious  during  the  active  primar}' 
and  secondary  stage,  and  that  this  diminishes  with  the  age  of  the 
disease.  Exceptions  to  the  innocuousness  of  the  blood  of  latent 
syphilitics  are  seen  in  the  occasional  infection  of  a  surgeon  in  hb 
operative  work  on  an  individual  in  this  period  of  the  disease.  It 
is  to  be  inferred  therefore  from  clinical  and  laboratory  experience 
that  under  conditions  of  which  we  are  at  present  ignorant,  spiro- 
chetes may  reach  the  circulation  from  some  focus  in  the  body.  In 
certain  cases  this  may  precede  the  cutaneous  relapse,  in  others 
it  is  accompanied  by  no  visible  manifestations.  Kraus  has  called 
attention  to  febrile  attacks  as  the  only  symptom  of  latent  lues,  and 
suggests  the  spirochetemia  as  a  possible  explanation.  An  analc^' 
is  found  in  trypanosomiasis  where  the  parasites  may  disappear 
spontaneously  from  the  blood  and  reappearing  give  rise  to  an 
eruption  and  fever.  Moreover,  a  latent  period  of  three  years  may 
ensue  before  the  nervous  symptoms  appear. 

Pathological  Anatomy.  The  predilection  of  syphilb  for  the 
vascular  system  is  noted  almost  from  the  inception  of  the  disease 
in  the  involvement  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  at  the  point  of  inocula- 
tion. Here  the  patholc^cal  process  consists  of  an  endarteritis,  \ata 
a  panarteritis,  with  a  characteristic  infiammatory  infiltration.  Ex- 
cepting the  macule  all  the  lesions  succeeding  the  chancre  show  a 
marked  affection  of  the  vessels,  especially  those  of  the  late  secondary 
and  tertiary  stages.  The  formation  of  giant  cells  so  frequently 
encountered  in  the  secondary  papule,  the  nodular  syphilide  and 
gumma  may  be  traced  to  a  vascular  genesis,  while  the  extension  of 
serpigenous  lesions  may  be  explained  by  the  progressive  thromboas 
of  the  vessels. 

A  study  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  syphilis  shows  that  funda- 
mentally the  reaction  is  on  the  part  of  the  fixed  connective-tissue 
elements,  the  labile  constituents  coming  into  play  locally  only 
secondarOy.  The  chief  cells  are  the  lymphocyte  and  the  plasma  cdl, 
the  latter  believed  to  be  a  derivative  of  the  former  and  the  antece- 
dent of  the  fibroblast.  It  has  been  shown  by  Hazen  that  a  drcula- 
tory  leukocytosis  is  present  in  untreated  secondary  cases,  some- 
times as  high  as  20,000  white  cells.  The  neutrophiles  are  absolutely 
and  relatively  increased  and  the  percentage  of  eosinophiles  is  higher. 
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Under  treatment  there  is  a  slight  drop  in  the  total  count,  with  a 
marked  relative  increase  in  lymphocytes  which  under  treatment 
may  run  as  high  as  6S  per  cent.  ' 

The  syphilitic  process  is  essentially  a  granuloma  having  its 
nrigin  in  the  perivascular  lymphatic  spaces.  In  the  primary 
lesion  the  main  changes  are  found  in  the  cutis,  the  very  earliest  of 
v^ich  are  in  the  new  formation  of  capillaries  and  the  grouping 
about  these  and  preexisting  vessels  of  lymphocytes  and  plasma 
cells.  At  first  they  mantle  the  vascular  structures  as  a  "coat- 
sleeve"  infiltration,  but  as  the  lesion  grows  older,  spread  out 
and  become  diffuse.  The  endothelium  of  the  capillaries  is  swollen 
and  proliferated  so  that  the  lumen  is  narrowed  or  altogether  oc- 
cluded, and  in  the  larger  vessels  with  an  external  coat  there  is  in 
addition  evidence  of  inflammation  and  an  increase  in  thickness.  In 
some  Instances  giant  cells  are  found.  From  the  newly  formed 
granulation  tissue,  connective  tissue  is  formed  which  later  scleroses 
and  leads  to  induration.  Owing  to  interference  with  nutrition, 
regressive  metamorphosis  sets  in.  The  epidermis  presents  a  varied 
picture,  depending  on  whether  there  is  pressure  from  the  infiltrate 
or  retrograde  changes  with  erosion  and  ulceration. 

In  the  secondary  stage  the  disease  is  characterized  by  a  succes- 
sion of  eruptions  and  a  general  adenopathy.  Ehrmann  has  said 
that  the  distribution  of  secondary  syphilides  is  governed  by  the 
branching  of  the  vascular  stems.  The  roseola  or  macular  syphilide 
under  the  microscope  shows  very  few  changes,  being  simply  an 
erythema  with  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  papillary  body  and 
adjoining  corium  and  an  infiltration  of  lymphoi^^^'tes  and  plasma 
cells  about  them.  In  the  papular  or  lenticular  syphilide  we  find 
in  the  cutis  a  circumscribed  lesion  made  up  of  lymphocj'tes,  plasma 
cells,  and  proliferated  fibroblasts,  all  in  close  relation  with  the 
vessels  which  show  the  characteristic  changes.  Lichen  syphiliticus 
owes  its  peculiar  features  to  localization,  namely,  distribution  about 
the  pilo-sebaceous  apparatus.  Here  the  process  surrounds  a  hair 
follicle  and  extends  deeply  into  the  corium.  Its  structure  is  like 
that  of  other  lesions,  with  usually  abundant  giant  cells  of  vascular 
origin.  The  epidermis  in  all  lesions  of  this  stage  shows  only  second- 
ary changes.  It  may  be  thinned  from  pressure  of  the  granulomatous 
tissue  beneath  or  there  may  be  edema  with  an  increase  in  thickness 
and  scaling.  In  condylomata  papillomatous  overgrowth  is  a 
marked  feature.  Pustular  and  suppurating  syphilides  usually  sig- 
nify extraneous  inoculation  with  pus-producing  organisms.  The 
pigmentary-  syphilide,  or  leukoderma  syphiliticum,  according  to 
Ehrmann,  is  due  to  chromatophores,  the  pigment  passing  from 
them  to  the  basal  layer  of  the  epidermis. 

As  a  rule,  secondary  syi)hilides  undergo  spontaueuus  absorption. 
Microscopic  residua  may,  however,  persist  for  a  long  time.  ITieir 
connection  with  local  relapses  has  been  suggested. 
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The  tj-pe  of  lesion  of  the  tertiary  period  is  the  gumma.  The 
process  consists  of  aa  infiltration  of  lymphocytes,  plasma  ceils,  and 
proliferated  connective-tbsue  celb  ahout  the  vessels,  newly  formed 
and  old,  which  are  the  seat  of  an  endarteritis  and  panarteritis,  and 
give  rise  to  giant  cells.  Caseous  degeneration  usually  begins  in  the 
centre  of  the  granuloma,  or  in  some  cases  it  may  be  fatty  or  mucoid 
in  character.  The  last  mentioned  is  most  often  found  in  bones. 
The  necrotic  areas  liquefy  and  are  absorbed  or  disch^ged,  the 
usual  procedure  being  gradual  absorption,  with  formation  of  cicatri- 
cial tissue,  the  contraction  of  which  leads  to  deformity."  It  is  believed 
by  many  that  the  fibrosis  is  not  purely  a  process  of  repair  or  due 
to  the  irritating  action  of  necrotic  tissue,  but  that  there  is  also  a 
syphilitic  element.  The  plasma  cell  thought  to  be  the  precursor 
of  the  fibroblast  has  been  credited  with  being  more  than  a  passive 
participant.  The  late  nodular  or  tubercular  syphilide  is  in  reality 
a  gumma,  situated  more  superficially  in  the  cutis.  The  serpigenous 
lesions  which  also  belong  to  this  stage  are  made  up  of  groups  of 
nodules  situated  about  the  cutaneous  vessels,  the  thrombosis  of 
which  probably  explains  the  progressive  character  of  the  lesion. 

Syphilitic  phlebitis  is  relatively  infrequent,  occurs  usually  in  the 
veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  is  of  minor  importance,  .\rteriai 
disease,  however,  is  very  common  and  of  serious  import,  the  vessels 
especially  attacked  being  the  aorta,  the  cerebral,  pulmonary,  sub- 
clavian, femoral,  and  popliteal  arteries.  Owing  to  disease  of  the 
walls,  vasomotor  response  is  impaired  or  lost,  and  where  there  are 
obliterative  changes  due  to  endothelial  proliferation  or  secondarj- 
thrombosis,  interference  with  the  blood  supply  and  impairment  of 
nutrition.  While  the  brain  and  the  heart  suffer  more  severely  in  this 
respect,  other  organs  and  the  vessels  of  the  extremities  are  not 
exempt.  Several  years  ago  the  writer  had  under  observation  a  case 
of  gangrene  of  the  leg  consecutive  to  a  syphilitic  thrombosis  of  the 
femoral  artery  (Fig.  1).  The  patient  was  a  colored  girl,  in  the  City 
Hospital,  upon  whom  several  amputations  were  made,  after  each 
of  which  the  gangrenous  process  developed  and  spread.  A  picture 
closely  simulating  Raynaud's  disease  is  also  met  with  as  the  result 
of  luetic  involvement  of  the  vascular  supply  of  the  extremities,  and 
in  several  cases  of  symmetrical  cutaneous  atrophy  which  I  have  had 
under  my  care  the  syphilitic  element  was  the  predominant  feature. 

AoRTrris.  It  is  only  within  the  last  decennium  that  the  syphilo- 
genic  nature  of  aortitis  or  mesaortitis  has  been  generally  recognized 
among  internists  and  syphilographers.  During  this  period  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Wassermann  reaction  and  roentgenology,  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  physical  examination,  have  shown  us  how  widely 
prevalent  the  disease  is  among  individuals  who  have  had  a  sj-philitic 
iufet-tion. 

As  to  its  frequency'  of  incidence,  Chiari  found  the  condition  present 
in  59  per  cent.,  Fahr  in  29  per  cent,,  and  Fraenkel  fifty-three  times 
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in  102  cases  of  constitutional  syphilis.  Stadler,  whose  statistics 
cover  256  cases,  demonstrated  the  disease  in  82  per  cent.,  and  of  211 
of  this  number  it  was  the  cause  of  death  in  117.  Staub  found  an 
aortitis  in  82  per  cent,  of  paretics  which  came  to  autopsy,  Buder  in 
84.5  per  cent.,  and  Alzheimer  in  74  per  cent.  The  findings  of  Itach 
and  Wiesner  show  that  in  congenital  syphilis,  changes  in  the  aorta 
or  pulmonary  artery  are  seen  in  67.4  per  cent.  Lenz  states  that  in 
large  cities  25  per  cent,  of  all  syphilitics  die  from  aortitis  (angina 
pectoris,  aortitic  insufficiency,  aneurysm)  as  against  3  to  4  per  cent. 
from  paresis,  1  to  2  per  cent,  from  tabes,  and  10  per  cent,  from  all 
other  syphilitic  affections,  as  of  the  brain,  liver,  kidneys,  etc. 


arlery.     Trans  vc 


II  o(  artery. 


Mesaortitis  has  been  defined  by  Doehie,  Heller,  and  others  as 
a  specific  inflammation  of  the  adventitia  and  media  which  termin- 
ates in  cicatricial  deformity.  As  a  rule,  there  is  a  combination  of 
processes  so  that  cicatrization  may  be  present  in  one  part  while 
active  inflammatory  lesions  are  found  in  another.  The  disease 
shows  a  decided  preference  for  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta 
and  the  arch,  the  explanation  being  that  the  impact  of  the  blood  is 
greater  here  than  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  following  the  well-known 
law  that  syphilis  localizes  where  trauma  has  produced  a  locvs  min- 
oris  resigte.niifB.  In  contradistinction,  atheroma  selects  the  lower 
portion  of  the  aorta  where  the  mechanical  element  is  of  slighter 
moment.    Stadler  could  find  no  relationship  between  an  increased 
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blood-pressure  or  marked  variations  in  pressure,  Strtimpell  favors 
a  summatioD  of  injurious  agencies,  as  the  noxious  influence  of  alco- 
hol and  tobacco,  with  consequent  lowering  of  resistance  of  the 
vessels. 

Grossly  the  aorta  gives  a  characteristic  picture  (Fig.  2).    The 
inner  surface  shows  isolated  or  confluent  elevated,  wrinkled,  gray- 
ish, and  translucent  sclerous  areas, 
^     with  puckering  or  cicatricial  pitting, 
I     or  again  radiating  ridges  with  de- 
pressed   cicatrices    between.      The 
intima  over  the  affected  areas  pre- 
serves its  glistening  appearance.  The 
thickness  of  the  artery  varies  in 
different  portions,  so  that  while  in- 
durated and  sclerotic  at  one  point  it 
is  thin  and  translucent  at  another. 
Depending  on  the  extent  of  involve- 
ment,   dilatation   is   present.     This 
may    be    uniform    throughout    the 
length  of   the  thoracic   portion   or 
appear  as  small  aneurysmal  poui^ 
ings  or  a  true  saccular  aneurysm. 
All  transitions   are   found.      Ordi- 
narily it  is  not  di£Bcult  to  differen- 
tiate this  condition  from  arterioscle- 
rosis in  the  absence  of  fatty  degen- 
eration and  calcification.     However, 
j     in  old  subjects  there  may  be  a  com- 
bination. 
1         In  the  beginning  the  lesion  is  often 
confined  to  the  vessel  in  proximity 
I     to  the  aortic  valves.  Later  it  extends 
to  them  and  gives   rise  to   insuffi- 
/  ciency,  which  condition  is  very  fre- 
,„_     quent.    With  the  extension  of  the 
±e     process  the  ascending  aorta  and  the 
arch    are     involved.      Not    rarefj- 
changes   are   also  noted  about   the 
mouths   of  the   larger    branches  of 
the  arch,  causing  narrowing  of  the 
left  carotid,  innominate,  and  subclavian  arteries,  which  localization 
is  significant  from  a  clinical  point  of  view.    With  involvement  of 
the  aortic  ring  the  months  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  also  con- 
siderably reduced. 

The  relation  of  syphilis  to  aortitis  was  for  a  long  time  disputed. 
On  the  one  hand  investigators  classed  it  with  parasyphilis  because 
of  the  difficulty-  of  demonstrating  spirochetes,  its  indurative  or 


Fig.  2.— Syphilitic  oortJU: 
ioK  chnract&riflttc   chauges 
walls    of    the    vi^sacls, 
rapturu.  and  disnecting    aiieu 
into  conts  of  the  aorta.      (Spec 
of  Dr.  Joho  H.  Lnrkiu.) 
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Bbrotic  tendencies,  and  indifferent  results  from  treatment.  On  the 
other,  which  has  the  support  of  recent  examinations,  it  was  classed 
with  active  syphilis.  The  demonstration  of  spirochetea  in  the 
aortic  wall  by  Renter,  Schmorl,  Wright,  Richardson,  and  others  in 
acquired  syphilis,  and  by  Wiesner  and  Rach  in  congenital,  together 
wi^  the  microscopic  picture  of  gummatous  lesions,  and  a  positive 
Wassermann  reaction  in  about  SO  per  cent,  of  cases,  definitely  places 
the  affection  in  the  category  of  active  syphilis.  It  is  difficult  to 
demonstrate  the  organisms  even  in  comparatively  recent  and  active 
lesions.  This,  however,  does  not  militate  against  their  syphilitic 
nature,  as  they  are  equally  difficult  to  demonstrate  in  cutaneous 


gummata.  In  both  the  tissue  is  probably  in  a  state  of  altered 
reactivity,  so  that  numerically  few  organisms  are  capable  of  bring- 
ing about  the  necrotic  change.  The  striking  changes  are  in  the 
media,  although  the  disease  begins  in  the  adventitia.  Miliary 
gummata  undergo  necrosis  and  are  replaced  by  cicatricial  t'ssue. 
In  the  adventitia  in  recent  processes  an  inflammatory  infiltrate  of 
lymphocytes  and  plasma  cells  is  localized  about  the  vasa  vasonim 
(Fig.  3),  while  in  older  ones  only  fibrotic  changes  may  be  left  (Fig. 
4),  the  nutrient  vessels  themselves  being  the  seat  of  an  obliterating 
endarteritis,  such  as  is  found  in  syphUitie  lesions  elsewhere  in  the 
body.    The  elastic  tissue,  and  this  is  characteristic  of  luetic  disease 
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of  the  larger  vessels,  is  either  fragmented  or  has  entirely  disappeared. 
The  intima  shows  no  change  at  all  or  various  grades  of  a  fompensa- 
tory  thickening.  On  the  question  of  genesis  of  the  early  changes 
there  b  some  dissonance  of  opinion.  Doehle,  Heller,  Backhaus, 
Saatholf,  and  others  trace  the  beginning  of  the  disease  to  the  vasa 
vasorum.  They  claim,  primarily,  a  swelling  of  the  endothelium  of 
these  vessels  in  the  middle  third  of  the  media  to  large  epitheloid 
celb,  which  lead  to  an  obliteration  with  secondary  regressive  meta- 
morphosis of  the  aortic  wall.  Marchand,  Beneke,  Arnsperger,  and 
others  not  corroborating  these  findings  incline  to  the  view  that  the 
medial  changes  are  primary,  the  virus  so  injuring  the  elastic  lamelliP 


Fio.  4.^Latct  stage  of  aortitis,  showing  advanced  scleroais  of  the  vessel  walls. 

that  they  succumb  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  The  difficulty  of 
determining  the  genesis  with  positiveness  even  early  is  apparent, 
for,  as  Stadler  points  out,  a  simple  infiltration  of  the  vasa  vasonun 
may  also  occur  under  the  influence  of  the  toxins  of  alcohol  and  other 
infections.  Benda  describes  two  forms  of  aortic  disease.  In  the 
one  submiliary  lesions  without  necrosis  which  cicatrize  and  leave 
none  or  only  a  verv  slight  deformity  of  the  vessel  wall,  in  the  other 
typical  gummata,  with  central  necrosis,  the  scarring  of  which 
leads  to  typical  sclerotic  changes  in  the  wall. 

The  clinical  diagnosis  of  aortitis  is  often  extremely  difficult 
Limited  and  circumscribed  changes  of  the  ascending  portion  with- 
out involvement  of  the  ring  are,  as  a  rule,  not  accompanied  by  sub- 
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jective  or  objective  manifestations.  Such  patients  may  be  observed 
for  a  long  time  without  eliciting  signs  pointing  to  the  condition, 
Roentgen-ray  examination  also  being  negative.  Only  when  a 
greater  area  is  involved  especially  more  or  less  of  the  circumference 
are  there  symptoms  suggestive  of  disease,  namely,  pain,  dyspnea, 
and  tachycarfia  on  slight  exertion,  increased  blood-pressure, 
weakness,  and  easily  induced  fatigue. 

The  pain  is  often  the  primary  and  predominant  symptom, 
although  frequently  it  is  lacking  or  indefinite.  It  is  characterized 
as  a  dull  aching  or  a  feeling  of  pressure  under  the  sternum,  with 
pain  radiating  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  the  back,  and  the  arms. 
Disease  of  the  innominate,  carotid,  and  subclavian  may  be  attended 
by  a  condition  simulating  intermittent  claudication  of  the  lower 
extremities,  with  weakness,  radiating  pain,  and  sensory  disturb- 
ance. Periodic  or  continuous  headaches,  often  with  vertigo,  accom- 
pany involvement  of  the  mouth  of  the  left  carotid,  and  where  the 
coronary  arteries  are  the  seat  of  disease  the  attacks  are  anginal  in 
character.  There  appears  to  be  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  the 
ori^n  of  the  pain.  Thoma  referred  it  to  injury  of  the  larger  and 
smaller  nerve  trunks  as  well  as  irritation  of  the  Pacinian  bodies  in 
the  aortic  wall.  Huehard  attributes  it  to  a  peri-aortitis,  and  the 
neuralgic  pains  in  the  chest  and  shoulder  to  the  changed  relation 
of  the  subclavian  to  the  brachial  plexus.  Longcope  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  anginal  attacks  were  due  to  reflex  disturbances 
set  up  by  the  syphilitic  process  involving  the  root  of  the  aorta,  the 
paroxysmal  dyspnea  being  regarded  as  an  acute  bronchiospasm. 

When  does  the  aortic  disease  begin?  Obviously  this  is  difficult 
to  affirm,  as  the  disease  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  insidious  in  its 
onset,  the  first  symptoms  appearing  only  when  the  affection  has 
made  some  progress.  In  assuming  that  involvement  takes  place 
at  the  close  of  the  primary  stage  when  there  is  a  general  dissemina- 
tion of  the  spirochetes,  we  are  confronted  with  the  same  problem 
as  when  we  endeavor  to  establish  the  time  of  infection  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Palpitation,  arrhythmia,  tachycardia,  and  dis- 
turbances in  the  pulse  rate  frequently  occur  in  early  secondary 
syphilis,  which  has  been  adduced  as  evidence  that  involvement  takes 
place  at  the  time  the  disease  is  a  spirochetemia.  The  publication 
of  fatal  cases  shortly  after  infection  also  inclines  to  the  view  that 
involvement  takes  place  early.  Brooks  recorded  perforation  of  an 
aneurysm  before  tiie  secondary  rash  had  fully  appeared,  and 
another  case  with  a  fatal  aortic  lesion  within  six  months  of  infec- 
tion. Longcope  cites  two  patients  who  died  from  the  effects  of 
syphilitic  aortitis  four  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  chancre. 
Stadler  publishes  two  cases  in  whom  death  occurred  five  years 
after  infection.  The  first  patient,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  showed 
at  autopsy  a  fibrous  aortitis  and  aneurysm.  The  second,  aged 
twenty-seven  \ears,  the  objective  and  subjective  signs  of  an  aortitis. 
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He  further  studied  12  postmortem  cases  of  severe  secondary  ati 
tertiary  syphilis  in  patients  under  thirty  years  of  age.  He  assumed 
on  account  of  the  youth  of  the  subjects  that  the  infection  could  Dot 
have  been  of  long  standing,  but  in  none  were  changes  of  syphilitic 
aortitis  demonstrable. 

The  writer  baa  recently  investigated,  in  his  private  practice,  all 
latent  syphilitica,  especlaUy  those  with  a  persistent  positive  Wasser- 
mann,  for  the  occurrence  of  cardiovascular  disease,  and  in  a  lai^ 
percentage  has  found  the  existence  of  such  a  lesion. 

The  average  f^e  at  which  the  disease  appears  is  forty-seven  to 
forty-nine  years,  but  it  is  not  rare  to  find  it  in  much  younger  patients. 
Aortic  disease  in  general  makes  slow  progress,  for  Wemtrsud, 
Stadler,  and  others  give  the  average  lapse  of  time  as  twenty  years, 
the  interval  vacillating  between  five  and  forty  years.  The  disease 
usually  runs  a  fatal  course  in  about  two  years  after  the  development 
of  the  symptoms.  The  importance  of  early  diagnosis  is,  thCTefore, 
apparent,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  affection  is  a  tnani- 
festation  of  active  syphilis  and  amenable  to  treatment.  In  95  cases 
of  aortitis  collected  by  Benda  the  termination  was  as  follows:  In 
9,  coronary  stenosis;  in  22,  aortic  insufficiency;  in  37,  combined 
coronary  stenosis  and  aortic  insufficiency;  in  27,  aneurj'sm.  In 
a  total  of  248  cases  he  found  aneurysm  forty-eight  times. 

The  relation  of  cardiovascular  affections  to  tabes  has  for  a  long 
time  occupied  the  attention  of  clinicians.  According  to  Lessw's 
statistics  in  96  cases  of  tabes  come  to  autopsy,  aneurysm  of  the 
aorta  was  found  eighteen  times.  A  review  of  the  literature  shows 
that  the  coincidence  of  tabes  and  aortic  insufficiency  is  most  fre- 
quent. Rogge  and  Ruttner  report  the  association  in  6.5  per  cfsit; 
Rogge  and  MuUer  in  10  per  cent.;  Stintzing  in  3.8  per  cent,,  and 
Stadler  in  6.2  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  well-developed  tabes.  The 
latter  did  not  include  his  cases  of  incipient  tabes;  in  manifest 
tabes  which  came  to  autopsy,  however,  he  found  disease  of  the 
aorta  in  almost  all.  Rogge  and  Miiller  have  called  attention  to 
the  cause  of  sudden  deaths  in  tabetics  as  being  due  to  lesions  ref«^ 
able  to  the  central  nervous  system  but  to  sudden  cardiac  insuffi- 
ciency or  rupture  of  an  aneurysm.  The  so-called  cardiac  crises  are 
in  reality  attacks  of  angina  pectoris,  due  to  changes  in  the  coronaiy 
arteries. 

Striimpell  has  emphasized  the  surprisingly  frequent  presente  of 
rudimentary  tabes  in  patients  who  seek  medical  advice  for  symptoms 
referable  to  the  heart.  Many  of  these  cases  show  only  pupiilarj' 
changes,  such  as  narrowing,  irregularity,  and  fixation  to  light. 
Only  one  pupil  may  be  affected,  as  in  a  case  cited  by  him  with 
severe  endocarditis,  myocarditis,  and  aortic  insufficiency,  ^e 
reflexes  are  only  slightly  altered  or  the  Achilles  reflex  alone  lost 
and  the  patellar  reflex  exaggerated.  Observing  these  cases  ovw  a 
long  period  of  time,  weakening  and  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
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reflex  may  be  noted.  In  general,  symptoms  of  aortic  disease 
api>ear  later  than  the  earliest  tabetic  manifestations.  Ro^e  and 
Miiller  are  of  the  opinion  that  tabetic  symptoms  average  four  and 
a  half  years  earlier  than  those  of  the  circulatory  apparatus.  It  is 
probable  that  it  is  not  a  later  involvement,  only  that  the  condition 
has  a  longer  latency  and  therefore  manifests  itself  later. 

The  writer  has  under  treatment  at  the  present  time  several 
patients  with  tabes  and  concomitant  aortitis.  One  of  them,  with 
optic  atrophy,  has  an  aneurysm.  Five  others,  in  whom  the  tabetic 
symptoms  have  existed  on  an  average  of  eight  years,  show  a  marked 
sclerosis  of  the  aorta.  In  a  paretic,  Roentgen-ray  examination 
shows  dilatation  of  the  ascending  aorta  and  in  a  case  of  cerebrospinal 
syphilis,  with  cardiac  symptoms  developing  four  months  ago,  a  small 
aneurysm.  In  another  patient,  aged  thirty-one  years,  who  had  had 
an  attack  of  hemiplegia  four  years  ago,  signs  of  aortitis  have  devel- 
oped within  the  past  few  months.  The  Roentgen-ray  plate  also  show 
a  marked  sclerosis. 

For  the  following  interesting  postmortem  examination  and  also 
some  of  the  illustrations  which  accompany  this  article  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  John  H.  Larkin,  Director  of  Pathological  Laboratories, 
Department  of  Charities,  New  York  City: 

J.  E.,  aged  forty  years.  The  patient  was  admitted  to  the  City 
Hospital  (service  of  Dr.  Evan  Evans)  the  latter  part  of  1913  for 
sciatica.  After  a  few  weeks  he  was  discharged  and  five  months  later 
re-admitted,  at  which  time  in  addition  to  the  sciatic  pains  he  com- 
plained of  girdle  pains.  Lumbar  puncture  showed  thirty-eight  cells, 
an  excess  of  globulin,  and  a  strongly  positive  Wassermann.  His  serum 
was  also  positive.  A  diagnosis  of  tabes  without  clinical  evidence, 
excepting  the  girdle  pains,  was  made.  Further  examination,  in- 
"  eluding  Roentgen-rays,  revealed  an  aneurysm  of  the  ascending  aorta. 
He  was  placed  on  salvarsan  and  mercurial  treatment,  which  reduced 
his  cell  count  and  reversed  the  Wassermann  in  the  fluid,  but  had  no 
effect  on  that  of  the  blood.  The  patient  died  suddenly'  from  a 
rupture  of  the  aneurysm  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  Microscopically 
the  aorta  showed  a  characteristic  picture  with  a  round-celled 
infiltration  in  the  adventitia.  The  interesting  feature  of  the  findings 
in  this  case  was  in  the  cord,  which  showed  an  involvement  of  the  pia- 
aracbnoid  with  a  round-celled  infiltration  about  the  small  vessels 
and  an  insular  degeneration  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots  (Fig.  5). 
The  posterior  columns  were  unaffected. 

NervotJ8  System.  With  the  acquisition  of  more  exact  knowledge 
our  ideas  concerning  syphilis  of  the  nervous  s\'stem  have  undergone 
considerable  re\'ision.  The  present  views  based  on  clinical  and  labor- 
atory investigations  may  be  formulated  as  follows:  Infection  of  the 
central  nervous  system  probably  takes  place  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease  with  the  generalization  of  the  virus.  Accumulated  clinical 
evidence  points  to  meningeal  involvement  during  the  first  few 
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months,  ill  some  cases  before  the  appearance  of  the  cutaneous 
eruption.  Lumbar  puncture  in  the  hands  of  different  investigators 
has  elicited  varying  results.  Thus,  Ravaut  found  the  spinal  fluid 
in  secondary  sjphilis  abnormal  in  67  per  cent,  of  cases,  Altmann 
and  Dreyfus  in  78  per  cent.,  Xonne  in  4()  per  cent,,  and  Swift  and 
Ellis  in  ijti  per  cent.  The  writer's  findings,  based  on  the  examina- 
tion of  cases  in  the  secondary  stage  with  and  without  cutaneous 
lesions,  showed  meningeal  involvement  In  less  than  20  per  cent. 
Fournier's  dictum  that  patients  in  whom  secondary  symptoms  are 
overlooked  or  very  mild  later  show  involvement  of  the  central 
nervous  system  has  been  reiterated  again  and  again.    This  led  Finger 


Fla.  5. — Insular    aclcruum    pualcrior    nerve    root,    with    BCiM^mpani'ing    meningiiu. 
PoBterior  columns  not  involved. 

to  divide  syphilitics  into  two  classes :  those  with  manifest  cutaneous 
lesions,  atid  those  with  absent  or  mild  skin  lesions  and  meningeal 
involvement,  which  division  is  too  arbitrary  for  many  cases  with 
severe  cutaneous  lesions  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  treaied 
early  later  develop  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  The  obser- 
vation of  patients  over  long  periods  of  time  luis  shown  that  a  low- 
grade  meningitis  may  exist  for  years  without  producing  obtrusive 
nervous  .lymptoms.  Such  lesions  are  comparable  to  the  superficial 
lingual  and  palmar  syphilides,  which  persist  for  \'ears,  produce 
little  inconvenience,  and  are  refractory  to  treatment.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  sj»;culation  as  to  whether  the  spirochetes 
producing  lesions  in  the  central  nervous  svstem  are  the  remaius  of 
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those  deposited  during  the  spirochetemia  or  whether  they  later 
reach  the  nervous  system  from  another  focus.  Head's  work  is 
perhajB  suggestive.  ]ti  seeking  ti)  explain  the  more  frequent 
involvement  of  some  areas  in  root  aifections  over  others  lie  fciund 
that  the  roots  most  commonly  subjected  to  irritation  were  those 
in  connection  by  their  visceral  afferent  fibers  with  certain  organs 
known  to  be  the  seat  of  active  spirochetosis  in  syphilis.  Thus  the 
second  and  third  cervical  contain  afferent  paths  from  the  tonsil; 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  thoracic  from  the  aorta,  while 
those  from  the  seventh  thoracic  to  the  first  lumbar,  the  most 
frequently  involved,  carry  afferent  paths  from  the  liver,  kidney. 


FlQ.  6. — Degenerated  posterior  nerve  root  in  tabes.     Posterior  columns  involved. 

suprarenal,  an<l  testicle,  organs  which  are  the  sites  of  election  of 
the  parasite.  Orr  and  Hows  have  shown  in  their  investigations  on 
the  lymphogenous  infection  of  the  nervous  system  that  organisms 
and  their  toxins  travel  along  the  perineural  lymphatic  space  which 
surrounds  every  spinal  nerve  and  extends  along  the  roots  to  the 
pia  mater.  These  spaces  are  not  only  in  connection  with  the  pia, 
but  through  the  latter  in  communication  witli  the  adventitial 
IjTuph  spaces  of  the  perforating  vessels.  The  r6Ie  of  these  channels 
»as  distributors  is  therefore  quite  ob^us. 

The  sharp  distinction  formerly  drawn  bj'  clinicians  and  labor- 
atory workers  between  cerebrospinal  syphilis  and  parasyphilis  is  no 
longer  tenable.  Gradually  the  barrier  has  given  way  until  we  have 
come  to  regard  these  conditions  as  identical   from  an  etiologifcia3*^lc 
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stiiMit-poiiil,  llioimh  (liH'crinj:  in  reaction,  which  lUffcreiice  (lei>eiiils 
on  lo<'ah>'.ntii)n  and  the  tixsnc  in\<)lvf«I.     By  cerehrospiuai  syphilis 


sliowiiig  varioufl  BUiges  of  oblileratiDg  pndttrt4!ritii.  ( 


Fio.  8. —  MantliiiB  iiifilirution  i>(  lymphwvlea  and  plasma  cells  about  pial  i-eswl  in^ 
bram  cortex. 

we  under^^fiiiid  tlie  cxmhitive,  vaMciilar,  and  guramatous  processes 
which  involve  the  (-ovcrings  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  bloiKi- 
vcsscls  witliin  them  (Fifis.  7,  S,  9  uiid  10).    These  processes  in  the 
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FiQ.  9. — Heuboer  type  of  obliterating  endarteritis  in  syphilitic  meaiDgitis. 


Fia.  10, — Small  vciwl  in  ciirtpi  of  the  brain,  showing  infiltration  of  peiivasrulnr 


*\  in  cortex  of  the  brain,  showinE  infiltrntion  of  pcrivatirulnr  j 
tpaccs  with  lymphocytPi  and  plnama  eells.     r  i  ,  L  jOOQIC 
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great  majority  of  cases  remain  superficial,  but  in  some  cases  extend 
into  the  essential  nervous  structures  along  the  pial  or  advential 
sheaths  of  the  vessels,  and  fcive  rise  to  the  borderline  cases  of  tabes 
and  paresis. 

It  is  proposed  by  Head  and  Fearnsides  to  divide  luetic  disease 
of  the  central  nervous  system  into  syphilis  meningovascularis  and 
syphilis  centralis,  the  latter  including  all  those  cases  where  degenera- 
tion of  nerve  tracts  or  nuclei  shows  that  the  lesion  must  lie  within 
the  structure  of  the  ner\ous  system  itself.  As  meningitis  and  endar- 
teritis, however,  are  common  to  all  these  pathological  states,  this 
classification  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  a  tenable  one. 

What  is  the  nature  of  paresis  and  tabes?  In  paresis  there  is  a 
combined  meningitis  and  encephalitis  with  a  typical  infiltration 
of  lymphocytes  and  plasma  cells  in  the  adventitial  lymph  spaces 
(Figs.  11  and  12),  the  secondary  degenerative  changes  probably 
depending  on  the  primary  vascular  disease.  Likewise  we  have  a 
meningitis  in  tabes,  but  it  is  easier  to  compreheud  the  pathologies] 
condition  and  manner  of  invasion  in  paresis  than  the  tract  degenera- 
tion in  the  cord.  The  view  that  the  genesis  of  both  affections  lies 
in  a  chronic  meningitis  now  has  a  pretty  wide  acceptance.  In 
tabes,  Nonne  believes  it  leads  to  disease  of  the  roots  and  secondarily 
of  the  posterior  columns.  Nageotte  was  the  first,  in  1894,  to 
describe  a  low-grade  meningitis  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  roots  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  ganglion,  and  in  addition 
a  neuritis,  as  shown  by  an  inflammatory  condition  in  the  perineu- 
rium and  a  perivascular  infiltration  of  plasma  cells  and  hiD)^o- 
cj'tes  in  the  posterior  roots.  This  was  confirmed  by  Dinkier, 
Dejerine,  and  others,  but  their  views  were  not  generally  acceptfd, 
as  the  findings  were  interpreted  as  a  combination.  Again,  in  1906, 
Schroder  showed  that  collections  of  lymphocj'tes  and  plasma  cells 
occur  in  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  vessels  in  paresis  and  tabes,  and 
that  in  the  latter  they  are  foimd  not  only  in  the  pia  and  connective 
tissue  about  the  vessels  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  cord,  but  in 
the  intramedullary  portion  of  the  columns  as  well. 

Stargardt's  findings  in  optic  neuritis  also  have  an  important 
bearing.  In  a  number  of  cases  of  tabes  and  paresis  he  found  a  true 
inflammation  of  the  sheath  and  endoaeurium.  He  also  described 
an  active  inflammatory  process  in  the  joint  structures  of  tabetic 
arthropathy,  as  evidenced  by  plasma  cells  and  lymphocj-tes,  with 
endarteritis  of  the  small  vessels.  Steiner's  studies  on  peripheral 
nerves  in  tabes  and  paresis  also  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  process  is  an  inflammatory  one.  The  older  view  of  a  priman.' 
neuron  degeneration  in  the  light  of  present  evidence  would  seem  to 
have  to  be  abandoned. 

.According  to  Mcintosh,  Fildes,  Head,  and  Fearnsides.  para- 
syphilis  "depends  upon  an  anaphylactic  reaction  in  the  tissues  of 
the  central  nervous  system  which  have  been  rendered  hypersena- 
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tive  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar  lymphatic  distribution." 
Since  it  has  been  shown  by  Marie  and  Guillain,  Orr  and  Rows, 
and  others  that  the  posterior  columns  are  in  direct  lymphatic 
communication  with  the  posterior  roots,  the  aforementioned 
authors  ha\'e  evolved  the  theory  that  sensitization  takes  place 
durinn  the  secondary  period  bj'  the  spirochetes  or  their  toxins 
ascending  the  afferent  peripheral  nerves.  When  spirochetes  again 
become  active  in  the  posterior  columns  a  violent  reaction  may 
ensue,  injuring  the  nerve  fibers  and  producing  proliferation  of  the 
neuroglia  and  wandering  cells.  The  injury  of  the  ner\-e  fibers  will 
lead  to  degeneration,  which  will  continue  as  far  as  the  refleuon 
of  the  neurilemma.  In  the  same  way  the  cercbrmn  or  isolated 
groups  of  cells  in  the  anterior  horns  or  other  groups  of  fibers  or  ceils 
alone  or  in  combination  ma\-  be  affected,  the  particular  region 
involved  determining  the  clinical  picture.  Koguchi  had  previously 
shomi  by  animal  experiments  that  sensitization  may  be  necessarj' 
before  spirochetes  can  infect  the  brain.  In  both  rabbits  and 
monkejs  he  obtained  negative  results  when  the  organisms  were 
inoculated  directly  into  the  brain.  He  therefore  injected  rabbits 
with  living  and  <lead  spirochetes  intravenously,  and  after  &\t 
months  inoculated  them  subdurally  with  a  particle  of  a  scrotal 
syphiloma  rich  in  spirochetes.  They  all  remained  well  for  tuxt 
months,  then  i)ecame  emaciated,  and  showed  a  shghtly  ataxic  and 
spastic  gait.  The  symptoms  continued  to  increase,  and  after  fi\-e 
months  tlie  animals  were  no  longer  able  to  jump.  Microscopically 
some  of  these  animals  showed  identical  changes,  with  paresis,  but 
the  nerve  cells  were  intact.  In  three  an  exudative  meningitis  was 
found  and  in  one  a  unilateral  atrophy  of  the  frontal  lobe.  TTie 
control  animals  without  previous  sensitization  remained  well. 

Analogies  are  frequently  drawn  between  tabes  and  paresis  and 
sleeping  sickness.  Spielmeyer,  as  the  result  of  extensive  investiga- 
tions, came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  incipient  cases  the  diagno^ 
between  paresis  and  trypanosomiasis  is  not  possible.  He  was 
able  to  produce  in  dogs  with  Trypanosma  brucei  an  involvement 
of  the  central  nervous  system  which  was  like  human  tabes.  -Vter 
nine  to  ten  weeks  the  process  was  found  in  the  posterior  roots  with 
beginning  extension  to  the  posterior  columns,  sensory  trigeminus, 
and  optic  nerve.  In  trypanosomiasis,  however,  the  central  nen"0U3 
system  rarely  escapes,  whereas  in  syphilis  only  1  or  2  per  ceot. 
develop  tabes  and  4  to  5  per  cent,  paresis, 

Cokci,t:sionh ;  (?linical  observation  and  experimental  work 
have  shown  tliat  no  true  immunity  exists  in  syphilis,  but  that  an 
anergj-  develops  during  the  first  incubation  period  and  is  complete 
nt  the  time  of  the  general  eruption.  This  refractory  state  usually 
persists  as  long  us  the  body  harbors  spirochetes,  and  when  it 
disHpix'ars,  with  the  cure  of  the  disease,  the  patient  i<!  again  in 
a  receptive  state. 
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In  the  tniiiHrnission  ol  syphilis  to  the  offspring  the  theory  of 
spermutic  infection  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  placental  infec- 
tion, as  the  majority  of  mothers  of  congenitally  syphilitic  children 
have  a  positive  Wassermann  or  show  spiroc^hetes  in  the  intervillous 
spaces  and  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta. 

The  histopathology  of  syphilis  is  a  uniform  one.  In  all  stages 
and  in  all  organs  the  lesion  begins  in  the  perivascular  lymph  spaces 
as  a  lymphocytic  and  plasma-cell  infiltration.  The  distribution 
of  secondary  lesions,  according  to  Ehrmann,  is  due  to  a  branching 
of  the  vascular  stems.  In  the  tertiary  stage  the  ulcerative  and 
destructive  character  of  the  lesions  finds  its  explanation  in  a  changed 
tissue  reaction,  the  Umstimmung  of  Neisser,  or  allergy,  in  the  sense 
of  an  increased  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  organisms. 

Syphilis  produces  a  characteristic  type  of  aortitis  and  is  very 
common  in  individuals  who  have  had  the  infection.  It  may  be  the 
only  lesion  present  in  so-called  latent  lues  with  a  persistent  positive 
Wassermann,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  examining  all 
such  patients  for  possible  cardiovascular  involvement.  It  is  a 
frequent  concomitant  of  paresis  and  tabes,  especially  the  rudimen- 
tary form,  occurring  in  about  80  per  cent,  of  parasyphilitics, 

Infection  of  the  nervous  system  probably  takes  place  during  the 
secondary  stage.  A  low-grade  meningitis  may  exist  for  years  or  the 
spirochetes  may  remain  quiescent  for  years  until  called  into  activity. 
In  paresis  a  mantling  infiltration  of  lymphocytes  and  plasma  cells 
is  found  in  the  adventitial  lymph  spaces  of  the  meninges  and  ence- 
phaloD.  From  its  pathological  anatomy,  which  has  been  studied 
in  all  stages,  it  is  much  easier  to  comprehend  this  condition  than 
the  tract  degeneration  in  tabes,  as  tabetics  seldom  die  during  the 
early  period  of  the  affection.  The  few  pathological  examinations 
which  have  been  made,  reveal,  however,  changes  in  the  meninges 
about  the  posterior  roots  between  the  ganglion  and  the  cord.  It 
is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  how  an  infiltration  in  this  re^on  by 
pressure  could  produce  degeneration  of  the  afferent  fibers  extending 
to  the  posterior  columns  and  leading  to  an  ascending  tract  degenera- 
tion following  the  well-known  law  that  a  destruction  of  the  neuron 
is  followed  b\'  degeneration  along  its  distribution.  This  explana- 
tion is  a  much  more  plausible  one  than  a  primarj-  degeneration  with- 
out inflammatory  manifestations. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  CERTAIN  TESTS  FOR  OUQNOSIS  AHD 
PROGNOSIS  m  CHRONIC  NEPHRITIS. 

By  Channing  Frothingham,  Jr.,  M.D., 


NuMERODS  tests  have  been  devised  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  make  an  early  diagnosis  or  prognosis  in  chronic  nephritis.  Mso 
by  a  study  of  the  responses  to  certain  tests  attempts  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  to  classify  the  different  types  of  chronic 
nephritis. 

Of  these  different  tests  the  examination  of  the  urine  for  albumin 
and  easts  and  the  determination  of  the  blood-pressure  have  been 
used  pretty  generally,  especially  for  making  a  diagnosis  of  renal 
trouble.  Recently,  Rowntree  and  Geraghty'  devised  the  now  well- 
known  test  which  depends  upon  the  elimination  of  phenol sulphnne- 
•  Jour.  Pharm.  and  Exp.  Ther.,  1910.  i,  579. 
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phthaiein  in  the  urine.  Since  its  origin  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  on  this  test  in  regard  to  its  ability  to  demon- 
strate chronic  nephritis  in  the  early  stages  or  to  make  an  accurate 
prognosis  of  the  eventual  outcome. 

More  recently  Polin  and  Denis'  have  devised  a  technique  for 
determining  the  non-protein  nitrogen  content  of  the  blood  which 
has  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to  this  well-known  method  for  studying 
renal  disease  and  made  it  practical  for  clinical  use.  As  a  result, 
reports  are  coming  from  several  clinics  on  the  value  of  the  non- 
protein nitrogen  content  of  the  blood  in  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
classification  of  chronic  nephritis. 

For  years  the  study  of  the  kidneys'  ability  to  excrete  sodium 
chloride  and  various  forms  of  nitrogen  has  been  carried  on.  I 'sually 
these  studies  have  been  made  by  a  quantitative  determination  of 
the  intake  in  the  food  and  the  output  in  the  urine  of  sodium  chloride 
and  nitrogen.  It  has  been  found  that  the  ability  of  the  individual 
to  put  out  in  the  urine  salt  and  nitrogen  varies  in  different  types 
and  stages  of  nephritis.  Widal,'  Miiller,*  Monakow,*  and  others 
have  attempted  to  arrange  the  cases  into  groups  according  to  the 
retention  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  substances. 

In  one  group  these  authors  jjlace  the  cases  with  salt  retention 
and  normal  nitrogen  elimination.  In  another,  the  cases  with  nitro- 
gen retention  but  fairly  good  salt  elimination.  Both  of  these  groups 
present  clinical  symptoms  according  to  these  authors  which  are 
characteristic.  Many  of  the  cases,  however,  are  a  combination  of 
the  two  types. 

In  order  to  test  more  rapidly  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  excrete 
salt  in  the  urine,  Schlaj-er*  suggested  the  addition  of  10  grams  of 
sodium  chloride  to  the  diet  at  one  dose  after  the  patient  had  reached 
a  salt  equilibrium  by  being  on  a  known  diet  for  several  days.  In 
a  normal  individual  this  added  salt  should  appear  in  the  urine  in 
twenty-four  hours  according  to  some  authors,  or  at  most  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  Monakow'  devised  a  similar  test  to  show  the  ability 
to  put  out  nitrogen,  which  consisted  in  giving  20  grams  of  urea 
at  one  dose  under  similar  circumstances.  The  nitrogen  content 
of  this  urea,  approximately  10  grams,  should  also  be  excreted  in 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  by  a  normal  individual. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  an  individual  might  excrete  the  full 
amount  of  salt  and  nitrogen  contained  in  the  daily  diet  and  yet 
fail  to  put  out  properly  the  excess  of  these  substances  given  at  one 
time.  Doll  and  Siebeck'  have  emphasized  this  point  in  some  recent 
work.     IIowe\'er,  experience  has  shown  that  these  two  tests  offer 

•Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  1912,  xi.  527. 
'  La  Semainp  M£dicalc.  IMS,  xxv,  313. 
'  Vcrhanill.  der  Deiitscli.  path.  Gt^cllachatt,  Murim,  190S. 
'  lleuUcli.  Archiv.  I.  kliii.  Med,.  1914.  <wvi.  1., 
"Iliid.,  1910-11,  cl,  3-t3.  'Iliid.,  1011,  H[,  21H. 

"Ihid.,  1914,  cxvi,  549. 
vol..  149,  NO.  6.— JCNE,  1S15.        27 
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a  [airly  good  guide  to  the  ability  of  the  kidneys  to  take  care  of  salt 
and  nitrogen,  and  they  have  been  used  in  recent  years  quite  exten- 
sively for  this  purpose. 

Recently,  Ambard  and  Weil*  have  offered  a  method  for  deter- 
mining salt  and  urea  retention  which  consists  in  finding  the  blood 
content  of  these  substances  at  a  given  time  and  their  output  in 
the  urine  at  the  corresponding  time.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  the 
salt  and  nitrogen  retention  may  be  more  readilj'  determined. 

Many  other  tests  have  been  suggested  for  renal  study,  but  thtwe 
mentioned  above  seem  to  have  received  most  attention  in  reeent 
literature.  Foremost  among  the  workers  on  nephritis  is  SchJayer, 
who,  with  his  assistants,  has  tried  out  many  tests  experimentally 
and  clinically,  including  the  lactose  test  of  Voit"  and  the  potassium 
iodide  test  of  Duckworth."  More  recently  Hedinger  and  Schlayer" 
have  been  studying  the  work  of  the  kidney  by  means  of  test  meals, 
which  are  given  for  several  days.  The  response  of  the  kidnej-s  al 
different  peritxls  of  the  day  is  carefuUj'  studied,  and  seems  to  be 
of  both  diagnostic  and  prognostic  importance. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  the  cases 
suspected  of  having  chronic  nephritis  have  been  studied  by  a  variety 
of  tests.  T'p  to  the  present  time  most  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  blood-pressure,  urinary  examinations,  phenolsulphonephthaleiii 
excretion,  non-protein  nitrogen  content  of  the  blood,  and  the  ability 
to  excrete  in  the  urine  added  amounts  of  salt  and  urea  given  by  the 
mouth.  At  the  present  time  studies  are  being  made-  on  the  cases 
of  chronic  nephritis  hy  means  of  Schlayer's  test  diets,  with  modifi- 
cations, and  the  Ambard  and  Weil  method  for  determining  salt 
and  urea  retention. 

A  sufiieient  number  of  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  have  been  studied 
by  all  of  the  six  tests  mentioned  above  to  make  a  comparison  of 
them  of  interest  in  order  to  decide  on  the  value  of  these  different 
tests  for  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  the  purpose  of  classificatioD- 
In  all,  over  100  cases  diagnosed  eventually  as  chronic  nephritis 
have  been  studied  by  most  of  these  tests.  In  on!j'  40,  however, 
have  the  tests  been  completed  in  all  their  details,  and  therefore  this 
report  will  be  limited  to  these  40  cases.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  the  other  cases  in  which  some  one  or  part  of  a  test  was  laddng, 
apparently  responded  to  the  tests  similarly  to  the  forty  reported. 

The  data  collected  in  the  accompanying  table  was  obtained 
from  the  medical  records  of  the  hospital,  and  represent  results 
obtained  by  a  number  of  men  on  the  staff  either  in  their  routine 
work  or  in  some  special  studj'.  The  entrance  blood-pressure  is 
recorded,  as  it  became  evident  that  the  pressure  in  most  cases  in 

•.lour,  ilu  |>hys.  rt  <le  imth.  gen..  I»12,  xiv.  753. 
"  l>eul»'1i.  Arch.  f.  kliti.  Mm!..  1S97.  Iviii,  51S. 
"  BaHhcdimil-w'B  H-wp.  Rep.,  1867.  iii,  210. 
><  Dcutach.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1914,  ci 
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wliifh  it  was  elevatefl  fell  after  rest  in  the  Iiospital.  This  n'adiiif; 
also  is  probably  nearer  to  that  which  woiiH  be  frmnd  on  meeting 
the  patient  in  practice. 

In  the  report  on  the  urine  tlie  general  inipression  from  several 
examinations  was  recorded;  for  it  is  so  well  known  that  a  single 
examination  of  the  urine  may  not  show  albumin  and  casts  which 
will  be  present  on  subsequent  examinations. 

The  amount  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  was  determined 
by  the  method  of  Folin  and  Denis  and  the  amount  found  on  the  first 
examination  recorded ;  for  in  many  of  the  cases  attempts  were  made 
to  change  the  amount  by  variations  in  the  diet. 

The  phenolsulphonephthalein  test  has  been  done  by  the  method 
originally  suggested  by  Rowntree  and  Geraghty  and  the  total  ex- 
cretion for  two  hours  recorded.  The  first  estimation  after  entrance 
was  taken,  and  therefore  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  passive 
congestion  of  a  severe  grade  were  present  the  output  may  have 
been  considerably  lower  for  that  reason. 

For  several  days  before  giving  the  extra  amounts  of  sodium 
chloride  and  urea  the  patients  were  placed  on  a  known  diet  and 
their  ability  to  put  out  salt  and  nitrogen  recorded  until  the  amount 
became  practically  constant.  The  amount  of  salt  or  nitrogen  in 
excess  of  that  excreted  on  the  day  preceding  the  dosage  was  recorded 
for  the  first  and  second  twenty-four-hour  periods  following  the  dose. 
In  some  instances  the  amount  excreted  on  one  or  the  other  day 
was  less  than  that  on  the  control  day.  In  such  instances  a  minus 
sign  is  placed  before  the  figure. 

In  order  to  group  the  cases  according  to  their  response  to  these 
tests  the  excretion  was  considered  normal  if  S.5  grams  of  the  10 
grams  of  added  salt  or  nitrogen  were  put  out  in  the  forty-eight 
hours.  It  was  considered  a  slight  retention  if  between  4.5  grams 
and  8.5  grams  were  excreted.  If  less  than  4.5  grams  were  put  out 
in  the  forty-eight  hours  the  retention  was  considered  marked. 

Clinically  the  cases  in  the  accompanying  table  varied  from  the 
edematous  patients  with  normal  or  slightly  elevated  blood-pressures 
and  considerable  evidence  of  active  renal  disturbance  without 
uremic  symptoms,  to  the  cases  with  high  pressure,  shortness  of 
breath, marked  uremic  phenomena, pronounced  eje-ground  changes, 
and  with  or  without  edema. 

The  severest  cases  of  nephritis  are  not  included  in  this  list  because 
it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  give  them  added  salt  and  urea,  and 
because  frequently  it  was  impossible  to  feed  them  with  enough 
regularity  to  find  their  normal  elimination.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  cases  with  the  same  clinical  course  frequently  showed  at 
autopsy  a  form  of  chronic  nephritis  quite  different  from  each  other. 

Of  these  40  cases  representing  different  types  and  grades  of  chronic 
nephritis,  .17  showed  a  systolic  blood-pressure  of  \iH)  or  above, 
which  Is  usually  considered  as  abnormal.    In  3  cases  the  pressure 
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was  apparently  nonnal.  It  seems  fair,  therefore,  to  decide  that  an 
elevated  blood-pressure  occurs  with  sufficient  frequency  to  be  a 
good  aid  in  diagnosis.  In  another  work,  Smillie  and  Frothingham" 
have  shown  that  the  height  of  the  blood-pressure  is  not  a  definite 
guide  to  the  severity  of  the  nephritis.  Although  it  tends  to  be 
slightly  higher  on  an  average  in  the  severer  cases,  the  individual 
variation  is  so  marked  that  very  little  aid  for  prognosis  can  be 
obtained  from  it. 

The  3  cases  with  nonnal  blood-pressure  did  not  fall  into  any  one 
clinical  group,  and  cases  with  quite  different  clinical  signs  showed 
an  elevated  blood-pressure.  Therefore,  it  is  e\'ident  that  the  blood- 
pressure  determination  is  not  of  much  value  in  regard  to  the  clinical 
classification  of  chronic  nephritis. 

In  36  of  the  cases  albumin  was  present  in  varying  amounts  in  all 
or  most  of  the  examinations;  in  4  it  was  present  so  infrequently 
that  its  presence  might  have  been  overlooked  even  after  several 
tests;  27  cases  showed  casts  most  of  the  time,  9  only  rarely,  and  4 
not  at  all.  It  is  evident  that  albumin  is  almost  as  common  a  sign 
in  chronic  nephritis  as  a  high  blood-pressure,  but  that  casts  do  not 
occur  so  frequently.  On  account  of  the  presence  of  albumin  and 
casts  in  other  conditions  thanchronic  nephritis  the  occurrence  of 
them  in  the  urine  is  not  of  sure  diagnostic  value,  but  it  offers  a  good 
guide  for  further  study,  and  few  cases  would  be  missed  by  tliese 
tests  alone  if  more  than  one  examination  were  made. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  bordering 
on  uremia  show  little  or  no  albumin  or  casts  in  the  urine,  so  that 
for  prognosis  these  tests  are  of  practically  no  value. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  casts,  however,  are  of  consider- 
able value  as  a  guide  to  the  amount  of  renal  destruction  actually 
going  on  at  a  given  time.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  amount  of 
albumin  may  mean  a  considerable  amount  of  active  renal  destruction, 
"  or  it  may  simply  show  a  leakage  through  the  kidney  of  serum  albumin. 
Cases  of  a  similar  clinical  type,  namely,  those  in  younger  people 
with  considerable  edema,  usually  show  considerable  albumin  and 
many  casts  in  the  urine,  but  other  clinical  types  of  nephritis  also 
at  times  show  much  albumin  and  man;'  casts.  Therefore,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  clinical  classification  of  chronic  nephritis,  the  presence 
or  amount  of  albumin  and  casts  in  the  urine  is  not  of  much  assistance. 

Thirty  mgm.  or  less  per  100  c.c.  of  blood  was  considered  the  normal 
content  of  non-protein  nitrogen  for  the  blood.  ^Vith  this  as  a 
standard,  26  of  the  40  cases  showed  an  increase  over  the  normal  of 
non-protein  nitrogen.  In  14  cases  the  amount  fell  within  the  normal 
limits.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  cases  which  are  recognized  as 
chronic  nephritis  may  have  a  normal  non-protein  nitrogen  content 
in  the  blood.    Thus,  for  an  early  diagnosis  of  chronic  nephritis  this 
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test  is  not  of  great  value.  On  the  other  hand,  in  patients  whose 
unconsciousness  is  due  to  uremia  the  non-protein  nitrogen  is  alwa}*! 
elevated  in  our  experience,  and,  therefore,  in  this  type  of  case  the 
test  is  of  considerable  value  in  making  a  differential  diagnosis.  For 
prognosis  this  test  is  of  considerable  value.  There  seems  to  be  a 
fairly  direct  relation  between  the  severity  of  the  nephritis  and  the 
amount  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  as  was  shown  in  a  study 
of  these  and  other  nephritis  cases  hy  Frothingham  and  Smillie." 

The  cases  in  this  series  with  the  same  clinical  tj-pe  of  chroDic 
nephritis  varied  from  a  normal  amount  to  a  marked  elevation  of  the 
non-protein  nitrogen  content  of  the  blood,  also  some  of  the  cases 
of  all  the  clinical  tjiies  included  showed  an  elevated  and  others 
a  normal  blood  nitrogen.  It  was  felt,  therefore,  that  this  test  would 
be  of  little  value  in  the  classification  of  chronic  nephritis. 

Fifty  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  phenolsulphonephthalein  should 
be  excreted  under  normal  conditions  in  two  hours.  Of  these  40 
cases  26  showed  a  diminished  'phthalein  excretion  and  14  put  out 
a  normal  amount.  This  series  showed,  therefore,  what  has  been 
found  repeatedly,  tfaat  certain  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  have, 
especially  in  the  early  stages,  a  normal  'phthalein  excretion.  There- 
fore, for  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  this  test  is  not 
reliable.  Furthermore,  the  diminished  'pl'thalein  excretion  in  some 
of  the  cases  may  have  been  due  to  passive  congestion. 

For  prognosis  the  test  is  more  valuable  pro^'ided  that  passive 
congestion  is  ruled  out.  This  is  specially  true  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  'phthalein  elimination  is  markedly  diminished.  In  this  dass 
of  cases  other  tests  and  the  clinical  findings  usually  point  to  a  severe 
nephritis.  Occasionally  for  some  unexplained  reason  in  the  severe 
cases  of  chronic  nephritis  the  'phthalein  output  may  be  practically 
normal.  In  some  at  least  of  all  the  clinical  types  of  chronic  nephritis 
studied  the  'phthalein  elimination  was  lowered,  and  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classification  of  chronic  nephritis  this  test  is  not  of  value. 

Of  the  40  cases  only  1  showed  a  normal  excretion  of  the  extra 
sodium  chlorine;  8  had  what  has  been  arbitrarily  called  a  moderate 
retention  of  the  added  salt,  and  31  were  very  markedly  unable  to 
excrete  it.  Apparenth-,  therefore,  disturbance  in  the  abilit>-  to 
eliminate  salt  is  a  common  occurrence  in  all  types  of  chronic  nephritis 
and  may  be  considered  a  good  diagnostic  sign.  For  prognoas  this 
test  is  not  of  much  value,  because  the  kidneys  apparently  lose  the 
ability  to  excrete  the  added  salt  in  appreciable  amounts  before  the 
other  tests  suggest  that  the  nephritis  has  become  severe.  Although 
other  authors  have  attempted  to  group  the  cases  of  chronic  nephritis 
somewhat  in  their  relation  to  sodium  chloride  excretion,  it  was  not 
possible  to  do  so  in  this  series,  because  practically  all  the  cases, 
including  a  variety  of  clinical  tjpes,  ^owed  the  inability  to 
excrete  it. 
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Fifteen  of  the  40  cases  excreted  the  added  urea  well,  9  fairly  well, 
according  to  the  set  standard,  and  16  showed  a  marked  inability 
to  excrete  it.  This  test,  therefore,  can  not  be  depended  upon  for 
making  an  early  diagnosis.  For  prognosis  the  test  is  more  useful, 
as  in  all  but  3  of  the  16  cases,  which  showed  a  marked  retention, 
the  other  evidence  pointed  to  a  severe  grade  of  nephritis. 

This  test  has  not  been  of  value  for  classifying  chronic  nephritis, 
for  in  cases  which  are  apparently  of  the  same  type  the  excretion 
of  the  urea  varies  considerably.  In  all  but  3  of  the  16  cases  with 
marked  urea  retention  the  salt  retention  was  also  marked.  In  these 
3  cases  the  salt  retention  was  moderate.  Therefore,  although  there 
were  some  cases  with  what  might  be  termed  pure  salt  retention, 
there  were  none  in  which  there  could  be  said  to  be  a  pure  nitrogen 
retention. 

Twenty-five  of  the  40  cases  showed  edema  at  entrance.  Of  course, 
it  cannot  be  definitely  determined  in  how  many  of  these  cases  the 
edema  was  due  to  cardiac  disturbance.  A  list  of  the  important 
complications  to  the  chronic  nephritis  is  also  added  in  the  table. 

From  this  study  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  blood-pressure 
determination,  repeated  urinary-  examinations,  and  a  study  of  the 
ability  of  the  kidney  to  excrete  extra  sodium  chloride  are  the  most 
reliable  tests  for  making  an  early  diagnosis  of  chronic  nephritis. 

For  prognosis  in  chronic  nephritis  the  determination  of  the  non- 
protein nitrogen  in  the  blood,  the  excretion  of  phenolsulphone- 
phthalcin  in  the  urine,  and  the  ability  to  excrete  extra  nitrogen 
in  the  urine  are  the  most  useful  tests. 

By  means  of  these  tests  it  is  not  possible  to  group  the  cases  of 
chrenic  nephritis  in  relation  to  their  clinical  appearance.  Further 
study  on  the  relation  of  these  tests  to  the  pathological  lesions  in  the 
kidney  is  being  carried  on. 


PBACTKAL  IMPORTANCE   OF  EXAMIHATION  07   STOOLS 
IN  INFANTS. 

By  H.  M.  McClanaiian,  A.M.,  M.D., 

PBOrieSOR    OF    I>BI>UTHIC8,    CtriVBRBllT    OF    NEBRASKA, 

J.  Clyde  Moore,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.D., 


TiiE  subject  oi  infant  feeding  involves  many  problems.  E\'ery 
physician  of  experience  met-ts  with  cases  that  l>affle  his  skill  and 
try  his  patience,  although  great  progres.s  has  been  made  during 
the  last  few  years.    Percentage  feeding  as  developed  by  the  late 
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Professor  Rotch  has  certainly  led  to  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
problem  and  has  helped  in  lifting  it  out  of  the  chaotic  state.  The 
estimation  of  the  caloric  value  of  food  is  another  step  in  advance, 
however.  As  the  caloric  needs  of  an  infant  may  be  met  with  a  diet 
lacking  in  important  foH3d  elements,  it  cannot  in  itself  be  considered 
a  system.  It  is,  however,  of  practical  value  in  checking  up  any 
cases  of  overfeeding  or  underfeeding. 

Fortunately  many  infants  will  do  well  on  anv  reasonable  modi- 
cation  of  milk.  The  feeding  of  the  infant  may  be  considered  satis- 
factory if  it  is  comfortable,  it  there  is  a  steady  gain  in  weight  and 
increasing  strength,  and  if  the  gain  in  weight  b  properly  balanced. 
Every  physician  has  observed  infants  with  a  feeble  musculature, 
soft  bones,  and  often  evidence  of  rickets,  make  a  steady  gain  on 
condensed  milk  and  water.  Such  a  gain  is  not  satisfactory.  If 
in  the  ordinary  case  the  stools  appear  normal,  that  is,  a  proper 
color,  smooth  and  free  from  offensive  odor,  while  the  child  is  gain- 
ing in  weight,  then  such  a  case  requires  no  further  consideration. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  where  the  examination  of  the 
stool  is  a  valuable  practical  aid.  In  these  cases  mere  inspection  does 
not  give  sufficient  information.  One  of  us  (Dr.  J.  Clyde  Moore) 
made  125  examinations  in  the  manner  to  be  described.  We  feel 
that  as  a  result  of  these  examinations  we  have  been  able  to  treat 
our  cases  more  intelligently  and  to  obtain  better  results.  In  all 
of  our  feeding  cases  we  use  the  following  plan  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  facts:  Rrst  we  make  an  analysis  of  the  milk,  human  or 
cow's  milk.  We  examine  for  specific  gravity,  reaction,  fat,  carbo- 
hydrates, and  proteid.  Occasionally  we  make  bacteriological 
tests  when  it  seems  desirable.  'Hie  Babcock  method  b  used  for 
determination  of  the  fat  tn  both  human  and  cow's  milk.  For  the 
human  milk  we  use  a  Babcock  tube  specially  designed  for  the 
medical  centrifuge.  On  account  of  the  smallness  in  quantity  of 
milk  we  always  make  four  tests  and  take  the  average.  For  sugar 
we  precipitate  the  lactalbumin  and  casein  by  acetic  acid  and  heat 
and  titrate  with  Fehling's  solution.  For  estimation  of  proteids 
in  cow's  milk  we  use  the  formula  of  Bowditch  and  Bosworth. 
The  fat  b  determined  by  the  Babcock  method,  the  specific  gravity 
is  taken  with  the  ordinary  lactometer  and  corrected  for  tempera- 
ture, and  the  sugars  and  proteids  calculated  according  to  the 
following: 

1.  Total  solids:  L/4  -|-  (1.2  X  F)  =  total  solids. 

2.  Casein:  (F.  —  3)  X  0.4  +  2.1  =  casein. 

3.  Total  proteins  =  (F  —  3)  X  0.4  -|-  2.8. 

4.  Sugars:  total  solids  —  (F  -|-  total  proteid  +  0.9.) 
L  =  reading  of  Quevenne  lactometer. 

I'  =  per  cent,  fat  as  determined  by  Babcock  method. 
This  gives  a  formula  exact  enough  for  clinical  purposes,    Tlie 
next  jioint  of  consideration  is  the  baby  itself  as  to  age,  previous 
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feeding,  weight  curs'e,  energy  quotient,  and  clinical  symptoms, 
buch  as  colic,  vomiting,  regurgitation,  and  number  and  character 
of  stools.  The  latter  often  gives  important  information,  and  should 
■  be  carefully  followed  in  every  case.  The  methods  used  by  us  are 
as  follows: 

The  stool  is  collected  on  the  diaper  or  square  of  gauze  and  then 
put  in  a  small  vaselin  jar  with  a  screw  top,  so  as  to  prevent  drying 
liefore  examination.  The  following  outline  is  used  in  the  examina- 
tion: Number  of  stools;  color;  reaction;  odor;  consistency;  blood; 
mucus;  curds;  neutral  fats;  fatty  acids;  soaps;  total  fat;  reaction 
to  Lugol's  solution;  Gram-negative  bacilli;  Gram-positive  bacilli. 

The  reaction  is  determined  by  moist  litmus  paper,  being  careful 
to  take  the  specimen  from  the  centre  of  the  stool.  The  mucus  is 
determined  macroscopically,  and  if  in  doubt,  by  staining  with 
iodin  solution.  Partially  digested  starch,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
fused with  mucus,  stains  bluish  pink,  while  mucus  is  unaffected, 
In  one  case  thought  to  contain  mucus,  examination  revealed  starch. 
The  use  of  a  dextrinized  gruel  instead  of  cereal  gruel  caused  complete 
disappearance  of  apparent  mucus  from  the  stool.  Curds  are 
always  determined  macroscopically.  The  simplest  method  for 
determination  of  the  character  of  the  curds  is  to  treat  them  with 
formalin,  the  casein  curds  hardening  in  this  while  the  fat  curds 
are  not  affected.'  Fat  curds  will  float  in  water.  Casein  curds 
sink.  For  some  time  there  has  been  contention  over  the  composi- 
tion of  curds.  Meyer  and  Leopold  have  contended  that  all  curds 
are  really  fat  curds,  but  Talbot,  Morse,  and  others  have  proved 
conclusively,  by  biological  and  chemical  experiments,  that  the 
large,  tough,  citron-colored  curds  occasionally  found  in  infant's 
stools  are  CEisein  curds.  The  small  flocculent  curds  found  very 
often  are  fatty  acid  or  neutral  fat  curds.  The  significance  of  these 
curds  will  be  discussed  later. 

For  estimation  of  fats  we  use  the  methods  advocated  by  Morse 
and  Talbot  and  by  Cowie  and  Hubbard.  The  former  is  of  value  in 
giving  a  quick,  general  idea  of  fat  digestion.  The  method  is  as 
follows:  From  a  thoroughly  mixed  stool  a  small  fragment  is  laken 
and  put  on  a  slide,  a  drop  of  the  saturated  solution  of  Sudan  III 
is  added  and  thoroughly  mixed  in;  cover  with  cover-glass  and 
examine  under  low  power  with  No.  1  objective;  fat  appears  as 
bright-red  droplets  scattered  through  the  field;  fatty  acids  also 
stain,  but  are  of  an  orange  hue;  soaps  do  not  stain.  To  another 
fragment  a  drop  of  dilute  carbofuchsin  is  added.  This  does  not 
stain  the  neutral  fat,  but  does  stain  fatty  acids  and  soap  splinters. 
A  comparison  of  this  slide  with  the  previous  one  gives  a  rough 
estunate  of  the  neutral  fats  and  fatty  acids  and  soaps.  To  the 
Sudan  III  slide  then  a  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  is  added  and  the 
slide  heated  until  bubbles  begin  to  appear  under  the  cover-glass. 
This  changes  all  of  the  fat  into  the  fattv  acids  which  whow  up  as  red-      r 
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stained  droplets.  If  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  drops 
after  adding  the  acetic  acid  it  is  known  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
fat  has  been  present  as  soaps.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of 
drops  with  the  residue  on  the  slide  gives  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
total  fat.  Dr.  Talbot  has  devised  a  scheme  for  more  accurate 
estimating  by  counting  the  drops  in  the  field.  Since,  however, 
this  is  simply  a  rough,  comparative  method,  and  as  we  have  foutid 
that  different  fields  on  the  same  slide  difTer  so  materially,  we  con- 
clude that  the  general  appearance  of  the  slide  b  sufficient  without 
counting  the  drops  in  any  certain  field.  Much  information  can  be 
obtained  by  this  simple  method  of  examination,  which  is  verj'  satis- 
factory in  our  work.  For  a  more  accurate  study  of  the  total  fat  in 
the  stool  we  have  recently  been  tising  the  method  suggested  by 
Cowie  and  Hubbard,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  One-half  gram 
of  moist  stool  or  0,25  gram  of  pulverized  stool  is  carefully  weighed 
out  and  rubbed  up  in  a  beaker  or  thin-lipped  mortar  with  ^  c.c. 
of  warm  water  and  then  transferred  to  a  Babcock  milk  bottle  grad- 
uated in  fiftieths.  The  water  is  added  little  by  little  to  the  specimen 
so  that  the  entire  portion  can  be  transferred  to  the  milk  bottle 
with  the  first  10  or  15  c.e.  of  water,  using  the  last  5  or  10  c.c.  to 
wash  the  mortar  and  pestle.  The  sample  is  thoroughly  mixed  and 
17.5  c.c.  of  HjSOi  (1.84)  added  slowly.  Mix  by  shaking  vigorously 
and  then  add  1  c.c.  of  amylic  alcohol.  Counterpoise  and  centrifuge 
for  three  minutes  at  a  rate  of  about  1500  revolutions  to  the  minute. 
Add  hot  water  to  bring  the  fat  into  the  graduated  stem  of  the 
bottle;  centrifuge  for  one  minute  and  then  read  with  bottle  im- 
mersed in  hot  water.  If  0.25  gram  of  stool  has  been  used,  multiply 
percentage  on  stem  of  tube  occupied  by  fat  column  by  factor  7.2; 
if  0.5  gram  sample  of  stool  is  used,  multiply  by  the  factor  3.6; 
the  result  is  the  percentage  of  fat  in  sample  examined.  To  estimate 
total  of  fat  in  twenty-four  hours,  weigh  each  stool  as  passed  and 
multiply  by  percentage  obtained  in  sample  examined.  This  woik 
can  easily  be  done  within  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  The  appara- 
tus necessary  is  an  ordinary  prescription  balance,  a  2  bottle  Babcock 
hand  centrifuge,  and  Babcock  skimmed  milk  bottles.  The  Utta 
are  graduated  in  hundredths  instead  of  fiftieths,  but  the  same 
result  is  obtained. 

Sugars.  The  examination  of  sugars  is  limited  to  the  examination 
for  tactic  acid.  Uffehnan's  test  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Clinically, 
however,  the  odor  and  reaction  of  the  stool  gives  all  information 
necessary.  Babies  with  excess  of  sugar  have  distended  abdomens 
due  to  excess  of  gas. 

pROTEiDS.  This  is  limited  to  examination  macroscopically  tor 
casein  curds. 

Bacteriological  Examination.  In  this  work  we  have  only 
tried  to  determine  the  predominance  of  either  Gram-negatiTC  or 
Gram-positive   bacteria.     No  cidtural   methods  are  used  ctc^t 
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for  particular  study  of  some  case.  Sterilized  milk  is  the  culture 
most  frequently  used.  We  have  followed  the  methods  outlined 
by  Vincent,  of  London,  in  this  work. 

Significance  of  Data.  Color.  The  normal  breast  milk  stool 
is  fEolden  yellow,  sometimes  becoming  );reenish  in  tinge  on  standing. . 
The  color  of  the  stool  of  artificially  fed  babies  depends  upon  the  food 
given  and  condition  of  digestion.  The  normal  stool  is  a  light  yellow. 
Malt  feedings  give  brown  stools.  Condensed  milk  light  yellow. 
Skimmed  milk,  very  pale  stools.  Excessive  soap  whitish  stools. 
In  various  infections  stools  may  be  green.  The  green  color  of  the 
stool,  however,  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  usually  considered. 
Always  ascertain  if  the  stool  was  green  when  passed  or  changed  in 
color  on  exposure  to  air.  The  color  b  due  to  the  change  of  bilirubin 
to  biliverdin,  and  may  be  caused  by  excessive  acidity  or  alkalinity 
of  intestinal  contents  or  by  the  presence  of  some  oxidizing  ferment. 
A  greenish  color  may  also  be  due  to  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus. 
This  latter  color  disappears  when  the  stool  is  treated  with  nitric  ■ 
acid,  while  that  due  to  biliverdin  gives  the  characteristic  bile  reac- 
tion. A  gray  stool  may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  bile,  as  in  congeni- 
tal obliteration  of  the  bile  ducts  or  certain  diseases  of  the  duodenum 
or  biliary  tract,  or  it  may  be  due  to  soap.  Various  drugs  may 
color  the  stool.    Blood  may  color  the  stool  black. 

Reaction.  A  highly  acid  stool  is  usually  due  to  relative  excess 
of  carbohj-drate.  We  also  get  a  very  add  stool  with  fatty  acid. 
A  relative  -excess  of  proteid  gives  an  alkaline  stool.  Soap  stools 
are  alkaline. 

Odor.  The  normal  stool  has  a  slight  sweetish  odor.  Stools 
with  excessive  putrefaction,  as  when  there  is  a  relative  excess  of 
proteid,  have  a  musty  or  cheesy  odor,  sometimes  taking  on  a  dis- 
tinctly fecal  type.  When  there  is  fever  the  odor  is  that  of  decayed 
egg.  The  fatty  acid  stool  or  that  due  to  excessive  carbohydrates 
gives  the  sour  odor  of  butjTic  or  lactic  acid. 

Consistency.  The  normal  stool  of  a  breast-fed  baby  is  thin  and 
mushy.  That  of  a  baby  on  cow's  milk  is  usually  thicker  and  more 
pasty.  The  stool  with  excessive  neutral  fat  or  fatty  acid  is  usually 
soft  and  oily,  with  excessive  soap  hard,  or  dry  and  crumbly,  with 
excessive  carbohydrate  varies  from  mushy,  foamy  type  to  thin 
and  watery.  Excessive  proteid  seems  to  make  but  little  difference 
in  the  consistency  of  the  stool  unless  causing  a  diarrhea.  Occasion- 
ally foamy  stools  are  found  with  excessive  proteid.  Malt  soup 
nearly  always  gives  a  salve-like  stool  of  a  characteristic  brown  color. 
A  watery  stool  indicates  either  some  irritable  condition  of  intes- 
tine which  causes  its  oonteuta  to  be  hurried  through  without  allow- 
ing absorption  of  water,  or  else  the  presence  of  some  substance 
which  by  osmosis  draws  the  water  from  the  vascular  system  into 
the  intestines.  The  associated  history  and  clinical  symptoms 
usually  reveal  the  nature  of  this  substance. 
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-  Blood.  Blood  is  occasionally  found  in  infant  stools.  Black 
blood,  macroscopically  visible  or  as  occult  blood,  in  a  marasmic 
baby  in  nearly  every  case  points  toward  duodenal  ulcer  or  blood 
swallowed  from  a  fissured  nipple.  An  infant  breast  fed,  aged  five 
.months,  gave  us  serious  concern  because  of  blood  in  the  stool, 
until  it  was  discovered  that  the  infant  was  getting  the  btood  from 
the  mother's  nipple.  Fresh  blood  is  often  caused  by  a  fissure  in 
anus  or  lesion  in  colon  or  by  a  proctitis.  In  cases  with  fresh 
blood,  careful  inspection  of  rectum  should  be  made. 

Mvcua.  Mucus  always  indicates  some  irritation  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract,  either  chemical,  bacteriological,  or  mechanical,  as  often 
noticed  in  cases  of  dry  constipation. 

Curds.  Small,  flaky  fat  curds  in  the  stool  of  a  newborn  breast- 
fed baby  have  no  significance.  We  do  not  consider  them  of  anj' 
marked  significance  even  later  in  infancy  unless  accompanied  by 
other  clinical  signs  of  an  indigestion.  The  large  fat  curds  occasion- 
ally encountered  indicate  some  disturbance  of  fat  digestion  and 
al^orption,  and  may  be  due  to  excessive  fat  in  the  feeding,  lowered 
tolerance  for  fat,  or  a  proteid  or  carbohydrate  high  enough  to 
cause  irritation  of  intestine  and  thus  interfere  with  fat  absorption. 
Which  of  these  factors  come  into  play  must  be  decided  after  a  study 
of  the  diet  in  the  individual  case. 

The  casein  curd  when  accompanied  by  clinical  signs  of  disturbed 
digestion,  such  as  colic,  either  diarrhea  or  constipation,  restlessness, 
etc.,  usually  point  to  poor  proteid  digestion.  The  casein  curd, 
however,  may  appeal  in  the  stool  and  be  of  no  significance.  Heat- 
ing the  milk  or  the  addition  of  some  protective  colloid,  such  as  barley 
water  or  sodium  citrate  by  preventing  the  firm  coagulation  of  the 
milk  in  the  stomach,  stops  the  appearance  of  curds  in  the  stool. 
The  value  of  sodium  citrate  was  strikingly  proved  in  two  cases,  1 
grain  to  the  ounce  of  milk  preventing  curds. 

Neutral  Fais.  The  excess  of  neutral  fat  as  shown  by  the  staining 
method  indicates  either  a  lowered  tolerance  for  fats,  that  is  an 
inability  to  digest  and  absorb  normal  amount  of  fat,  or  it  indicates 
an  excess  of  fat  in  the  food. 

Faitji  Acids  and  Soaps.  An  excess  of  these  indicates  that  the 
neutral  fat  has  been  broken  up  by  the  digestive  processes,  but 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  there  has  been  a  failure  of  absorp- 
tion. This  condition  should  always  lead  to  suspicion  of  tuberculo- 
sis. ITiere  are  several  theories  advanced  as  to  tlie  reason  for  soap 
stools.  Meyer,  Stolte,  Usuki,  and  others  have  shown  that  the  three 
requisites  for  a  soap  stool  are  a  moderate  amount  of  fat,  casetn, 
and  calcium  in  considerable  quantity,  and  the  absence  of  sufficient 
carbohj'drate.  A  case  under  our  observation  recently  showed  this 
very  clearly.  The  food  was,  approximately,  fat  2  per  cent.,  sugar 
2  per  cent,  proteid  1,7  per  cent.,  with  about  5  per  cent,  of  lime 
water.     The  stools  were  alternately  of  the  foamy,  putrefacti\-e 
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type,  and  the  hard,  soap  type.  Addition  of  sufficient  carbohydrate 
brought  immediate  change  in  the  stool.  Excessive  fatty  acid  in 
intestinal  contents  often  produces  a  diarrheal  stool.  Accompanying 
this  is  a  marked  loss  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  a  relative 
acidosis  is  developed.  We  believe  this  is  a  practical  point  worthy 
of  consideration  in  cases  of  cyclic  vomiting.  In  the  soap  stool 
mentioned  above  there  is  a  positive  sodium  and  potassium  balance, 
but  a  negative  calcium  and  magnesium  balance. 

Total  Fat.  So  far  we  have  only  used  the  Cowie  and  Hubbard 
method  in  observing  cases  in  which  we  were  trying  to  increase 
the  fat  tolerance.  We  occasionally  find  cases  which  seem  unable 
to  digest  the  smallest  quantities  of  fat.  These  cases  may,  however, 
have  their  fat  tolerance  gradually  increased  by  carefully  increasing 
the  fat  content  of  their  food  as  they  are  able  to  digest  it.  In  these 
cases  an  increase  of  the  total  fat  in  the  stool,  especially  if  persis- 
tent and  rising,  is  an  indication  for  lowering  the  fat  percentage  of 
the  food.  We  find  fat  tolerance  is  usually  reestabli^ed  by  with- 
drawing fat  for  a  few  days  then  slowly  increasing. 

The  Headion  to  LugoVs  Solvtion.  The  presence  of  blue-staining 
particles  means  undigested  starch.  It  is  very  common  in  cases  on 
barley  water  to  find  partially  digested  vegetable  cells  staining  blue 
with  the  iodin  solution.  Certain  bacteria  accompanying  disturb- 
ances of  carbohydrate  digestion  stain  blue  with  Lugol's  solution. 

Bacteriological  Examination,  As  mentioned  above,  we 
only  determine  the  preponderance  of  the  colon  or  lactic  type,  that 
is,  the  Gram-negative  or  Gram-positive  type.  A  marked  prepon- 
derance of  the  colon  type  indicates  a  change  from  normal  fermen- 
tation to  putrefaction.  This  is  shown  particularly  when  the  colon 
bacilli  take  the  methylene  blue  stain  poorly.  Vincent  says  that 
this  indicates  a  change  in  the  colon  bacillus  from  fermentative  to 
proteolytic  type.  W'e  have  seen  this  type  very  markedly  in  two 
recent  cases  of  apparent  colon  toxemia.  We  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  examination  of  the  stool  is  a  verj-  important  point  in  feeding 
cases,  and  should  be  made  in  all  cases  of  bottle-fed  infants.  There 
should  be  repeated  examinations  of  both  milk  and  stools  during 
the  whole  course.  In  this  way  the  feeding  can  be  made  definite 
and  well  balanced.  It  is,  however,  only  one  means  of  watching  the 
case,  and  should  not  be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  the  weight 
curve  and  energy  quotient. 

Conclusion.  Chemical  and  microscopic  examination  of  stools 
has  passed  the  experimental  or  laboratorj'  stage.  In  any  well- 
worked-up  case  the  procedure  ranks  with  blood  counts  and  urina^ 
lysis  in  importance.  Indeed,  in  infants  with  intestinal  indigestion, 
it  is  the  only  accurate  method  of  determining  the  food  element 
that  causes  the  disturbance.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
examination  of  the  stools  give  information  of  practical  value. 
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IMMUNIT7  IN  TUBERCULOSIS:  WITH  SPECIAL  BEFEBENCE 
TO  RACIAL  Ain>  CUMICAL  MANIFESTATIONS.' 

By  Edward  K.  Baldwin,  M.D., 


Nine  years  ago  Professor  Theobald  Smith*  delivered  an  addresii 
before  this  body  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  parasitic  properties  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  He 
gave  a  most  illuminating  view  of  the  bacillus  from  the  biologist's 
point  of  view  as  well  as  a  working  theory  of  the  reciprocal  action 
of. the  tissues  and  parasite. 

I  refer  to  his  hypothesis  that  the  bacillus  forms  a  protective 
envelope  or  capsule  which  permits  it  to  retain  vitality  in  a  latent 
focus.  He  further  explained  the  mechanism  of  infection  and 
immunity,  and  presented  the  problem  for  clinical  medicine  a^ 
developed  up  to  that  time. 

I  fear  that  my  selection  for  a  similar  task  is  inadequate;  certainly 
I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  responsibility  and  honor  in  offering 
the  Harvey  Society  this  effort  to  supplement  that  of  our  most 
distinguished  American  worker  in  tuberculosis. 

It  appeared  to  me  better  suited  and  more  useful  at  the  present 
time  to  treat  the  subject  of  immunity'  in  its  clinical  aspect,  and. 
while  discussing  some  of  the  recent  laboratory  researches,  to  t«ke 
also  a  broad  survey  of  tuberculosis  from  the  racial  and  epidemio- 
logical view-point.  We  ma\'  in  this  way  discover  a  proper  attitude 
toward  the  complex  problem  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis, a  matter  fraught  with  frequent  misunderstandings  and 
wide  differences  of  opinion.  Only  by  this  combination  of  experi- 
mental and  clinical  experience  have  we  any  claim  to  judicious 
decisions.  Too  often  we  encounter  confusion  and  perplexity  in 
the  face  of  the  frequent  contradictions  met  with  in  tuberculosis 
from  the  clinical  side.  The  deceptions  and  fallacies  of  laboratory- 
experiments  have  also  led  us  astray  to  the  discouragement  of  many. 
It  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  difficult  field,  yet  not  barren  of  encour- 
aging results  to  the  patient  worker. 

To  begin  the  theme  of  immunity,  one  must  at  once  discard  the 
meaning  of  absolute  protection  usually  conveyed  by  it  and  employ 
the  expression  "relative  immunity,"  or,  better,  "heightened  resis- 
tance. "  We  know,  so  far  as  tuberculosis  is  concerned,  that  in  man 
no  absolute  immunity  has  been  obser\'ed,  meaning  by  this,  ffrc- 
tiee  re.thlfiiire  tliToiigkout  life.     The  actualitA'  is  quite  otherwise; 
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yet  many  individuals  unquestionably  attain  it  in  a  prattieai  sense 
in  that  no  disease  follows  infection  with  tubercle  bacitU. 

From  the  pathologist's  view-point  few  escape  the  formation 
of  tubercles  from  the  introduction  of  the  bacilli.  Kven  the  nearly 
refractory  animals,  like  the  goat,  cat,  or  dog,  form  primary  foci. 
The  immunity  is  thus  not  against  infection  but  against  its  further 
spread.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  extensive  observations  of 
Harbitz,*  Bartel,^  and  many  others  we  know  that  living  tubercle 
bacilli  may  lodge  in  the  lymph  glands  for  a  considerable  time  with- 
out producing  infection  or  tuberculous  tissue.  Doubtless  many 
are  disposed  of  before  they  have  a  chance  to  multiply.  Neverthe- 
less, given  the  proper  conditions  for  multiplication  and  a  bacillus 
of  sufficient  virulence  or  adaptability,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  a  single  bacillus  may  suffice  for  infection.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  the  reciprocal  relations  between  host  and  parasite,  so.  well 
emphasized  by  Professor  Smith,  to  understand  why  an  infection 
may  be  balaaced  by  the  defenses  and  fail  to  make  headway  beyond 
the  primarj-  focus  or  port  of  entrj'. 

Some  of  the  conditions  favorable  to  immunity  are  fairly  defined; 
others  elude  our  search  or  can  only  be  stated  in  vague  terms.  " 
Inoculated  bacilli  will  at  least  act  as  irritant  foreign  bodies,  unlike 
most  bacteria,  owing  to  their  waxy  substance;  yet  we  can  be 
certain  that  small  numbers  of  bacilli,  for  example,  or  those  of  low 
virulence  for  the  species,  will  hardly  produce  a  focus  at  all,  or  if 
such  is  formed  it  will  soon  be  encapsulated  or  absorbed. 

On  the  part  of  the  body,  maturity  of  tissues,  freedom  from  trauma 
(including  such  as  is  produced  by  inoculation),  normal  nutrition, 
and  the  absence  of  any  exhausting  malady  or  other  toxic  influence, 
constitute  factors  of  safety  of  first  importance. 

On  the  other  hand,  right  here  we  must  remember  that  whatever 
balance  or  adjustment  may  take  place  after  tubercle  bacilli  have 
established  a  lodging  place  in  the  tissues,  no  specific  natural  defenses 
existed  so  far  as  we  know  when  they  entered.  The  bacillus  undoubt- 
edly has  an  advantage  here,  because,  given  virgin  soil  and  a  race  of 
bacilli  already  adapted  to  the  species,  an  initial  infection  takes 
place  with  little  hindrance  from  the  non-specific  defensive  powers. 
The  further  history  of  such  infections  depends  in  part,  at  least,  upon 
the  amount  of  specific  resistance  aroused. 

Natural  iMMUNnr,  It  has  always  been  easier  to  define  dis- 
position to  tuberculosis  than  immunity.  Volumes  have  been 
written  and  an  enormous  literature  has  accumulated  on  the  subject 
of  disposition,  yet  something  can  conceivably  be  said  for  natural 
or  acquired  immunity  in  the  qualified  sense  here  used. 

Certain  species  are  relatively  immune  to  strains  of  bacilli  occa- 
sionally pathogenic  for  them.    The  horse  and  mule,  for  example, 

■  Jour.  Infect.  Dis.,  1905,  ii,  143.  '  Cent.  f.  Bakt.  (orig.),  xzxviii,  \&i. 
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are  rarely  infected  by  the  boviue  bacillus  tltat  occasionally  may 
produce  disease  in  them  under  constant  exi)osure  and  sulSci^t 
<losage.  Likewise,  swine  and  sheep  are  ordinarily  re^stant  to 
human  infection.  It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  explain  these 
instances  on  the  ground  of  non-adaptability  of  the  parasite  to  races 
other  than  those  forming  its  usual  habitat. 

The  tubercle  bacillus,  especially  the  mammalian  type,  has, 
however,  shown  a  rather  widespread  parasitic  power  as  compared 
with  other  pathogenic  organisms.  It  adapts  itself  also  to  many 
kinds  of  culture  media  in  the  laboratory,  and  there  is  practical 
agreement  as  to  the  existence  of  modifications  of  the  two  main 
divisions,  human  and  bovine.  Hence  when  any  individuab  of  a 
race  can  be  infected  we  can  hardly  speak  of  a  natural  immunity 
to  all  strains  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

Some  ingenious  explanations  of  the  immunity  of  certain  races 
and  species  have  been  propounded.  As  an  example,  a  plausiUe 
theory  for  the  iomiunity  of  a  certain  caterpillar  of  the  bee  moth 
is  given  by  MetalnikofT*  as  the  digestive  power  for  wax  with  which 
the  insect  is  endowed.  Considerable  experimental  work  is  adduced 
by  the  author  to  support  this  idea  of  the  mechanism  of  protection. 

That  cellular  ferments  of  lytic  character  play  a  prominent  part 
in  natural  resistance  to  bacterial  infections  is  a  convenient  assump- 
tion. Otherwise  there  are  temperature  conditions,  chemical  and 
physiological  differences,  that  can  conceivably  interfere  with  die 
growth  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  highly  resistant  animals.  We  are 
obliged  to  leave  the  question  unanswered  by  any  formula  capable 
of  demonstration. 

So  far  as  man  is  concerned  no  race  has  been  discovered  that 
exhibits  high  natural  resistance.  The  true  explanation  oi  any 
observed  differences  is  quite  different,  as  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Some  observations  have  been  made  tending  to  show  a  natural 
resistance  in  the  Zulu  natives  of  Natal,  South  Africa,'  also  of  cer- 
tain French  families.'  Such  instances  may  be  dismissed  on  the 
ground  that  opportunities  for  infection  were  limited. 

Inherited  and  Acquired  iMMONnT.  A  consideration  of  in- 
herited and  acquired  immunity  b  more  important  in  its  practical 
results. 

Some  experimental  work  has  been  directed  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  as  to  whether  a  susceptibility  or  immunity  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  offspring  of  tuberculous  animals.  No  conclusion  favorable 
to  immunity  to  my  knowledge  has  so  far  been  made.  The  universal 
observation  is  that  during  an  active  stage  of  the  disease  a  tuber- 
culous mother  has  borne  weak  offspring,  which  if  not,  as  a  rule, 
tuberculous,  often  succumb  to  marasmus*  or  are  maldeveloped. 

•  Zcit.  f.  Immuaitat.  (oris),  1S14.  xiii.  235. 

•  Allen,  J,  F.,  Lancet,  1901,  dij,  198. 

I  Dubuusquet'Labordorce,  La  Sem.  MM.,  IS^,  xvii.  307. 
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If  any  form  at  spwific  resistance  is  conveyed  from  mother  to  young 
it  is  too  much  masked  in  these  cases  tu  be  discovered.* 

The  toxic  influences  iin  the  fetus  from  maternal  disease  are 
added  to  those  affecting  the  germinal  cells  before  fertilization. 
Consequently  the  anti-infectious  or  antitoxic  principles  if  present 
are  overshadowed. 

In  point  of  fact,  as  stated  by  Adami,'  an  actual  specific  immunity 
acquired  by  inheritance  must  be  proved  through  the  male  parent, 
"  It  is  essential  to  immunize  the  male  parent  alone,  and  that  through 
a  series  of  successive  generations;  and  what  is  to  be  expected  under 
these  conditions  is  a  Meudelian  inheritance,  certain  of  the  progeny 
being  immune,  others  not." 

Prom  the  maternal  side  we  know  that  substances  derived  directly 
from  the  bacilli  can  pass  through  the  placenta  in  one  form  or 
another,  together  with  antibodies  produced  in  the  mother.  The 
results  are  disastrous  to  the  young  as  in  the  experiments  of  CarriSre," 
and  Maffuci,*'  who  injected  healthy  guinea-pigs  with  extracts 
of  tubercle  bacilli.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  offspring  were 
either  stillborn  or  died  in  two  weeks.  Schenk"  claims  to  have 
demonstrated  antibody  by  means  of  complement  fixation  in  the 
offspring  of  normal  and  tuberculous  guinea-pigs  treated  with 
bacilten  emulsion.  In  my  own  experiments,  in  association  with 
Dr.  A.  K.  Krause,"  the  inheritance  of  anaphylactic  sensitiveness 
was  demonstrated  hy  injecting  pure  tuberculoprotein  into  young 
guinea-pigs. 

These  experiments  do  not,  of  course,  directly  relate  to  the  problem 
of  most  interest,  and  that  is  whether  individuals  who  recover  from 
tuberculosis  can  transmit  any  specific  resistant  quality,  be  it 
humoral  or  cellular.  Several  authors  have  assumed  the  presence 
of  antibodies  in  the  milk  of  vaccinated  cows,  which  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  recovered  animals  while  their  immunity  lasts. 
Von  Behring,  in  1903,  suggested  this,  and  because  of  the  known 
secretion  in  the  milk  of  antitoxins  for  other  diseases  (tetanus) 
considered  the  possibility  of  a  transient  passive  immunity  obtain- 
able in  this  way.  No  experiments  were  published  to  my  knowledge, 
nor  has  it  been  claimed  that  the  calves  born  of  the  vaccinated 
cattle  have  shown  unusual  resistance  to  natural  infection. 

The  only  published  work  that  I  have  found  showing  either 
an  active  or  passive  resistance  in  tuberculosis  conveyed  by  milk 
is  that  of  W.  L.  Moss,"  and  S.  H.  Gilliland." 

*  The  theory  of  iaheritaci  and  acquired  "  lymphatism "  eipounded  by  Bart«1  com- 
prehenda  an  inherited  reflisUmce,  though  exhibited  by  a  changed  form  of  tuberculosis. 
Bartel.  J.,  Probleme  der  TuberkulosefrBge,  Deuticke,  1000. 
•  Prindplea  of  PBthology,  1910,  2d  edition,  i,  194. 

">  Arch.  d.  m6d.  exp.,  1900,  lii,  7S2.      "  Baumgarten's  Jahiesb.,  1902,  xxviii,  471. 

»  FoUa  Serol.,  1909,  ii.  343. 

u  Studies  from  SoraDac  Laboratory,  Jour.  Med.  Hea.,  1910,  xxii,  189. 

■■  Transactiona  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Ptevenlion  of  TubereutoEis, 
1911,  X.  221. 
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The  former  reporteil  on  a  few  calves  fed  ou  milk  from  vaccinated 
cows.  There  was  a  slightly  favorable  influence.  Gilliland  mentions 
a  similar  exjieriment  with  pigs  fed  on  the  milk  of  immunized  cows 
in  1904^5,  also  suggestive  of  some  protection.  Xeitlier  experi- 
ment was  very  satisfactorily  controlled. 

So  far  no  evidence  of  an  experimental  nature  has  shown  any 
form  of  active  immunity  to  be  transmis^ble.  It  is  quite  true, 
too,  that  a  truly  specific  disposition,  acquired  by  inheritance, 
lacks  an  experimental  basis.  Here  again  the  bovine  race  gives  a 
negative  to  the  assertion  that  tuberculous  infection  necessarily 
invoh'es  a  transmitted  weakness  or  susceptibility.  On  the  con- 
trar>',  breeding  from  tuberculin-reacting  cows  is  actually  practiced 
as  of  eugenic  value  in  preserving  the  Ijest  stocks.  The  well-known 
Bang  system  has  been  on  trial  long  enough  in  Denmark  to  have 
demonstrated  its  value,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  approved  method  of 
procedure  in  valuable  dairies  where  tuberculosis  is  a  serious  menace." 

The  observations  on  cattle  here  mentioned  will  not  be  con- 
clusive that  either  resistance  or  susceptibihty  are  stamped  on  the 
calves  in  one  generation,  but  after  the  lapse  of  time  the  future 
generations  should  give  an  answer.  They  seem  to  me  of  great 
potential  value  at  least  in  deciding  whether  the  future  generations 
will  continue  to  be  affected  with  the  mild  form  of  tuberculosis  now 
prevalent  and  only  discoverable  bj'  the  tuberculin  test. 

Then,  too,  the  non-inheritance  of  tuberculin  sensitiveness  as 
such  leaves  an  opportunity  for  the  discover;-  of  some  other  heredit- 
able  quality,  specifically  adapted  to  favor  or  oppose  the  bacillus. 
(I  shall  again  refer  to  the  relation  of  tuberculin  reactivity  to 
immunity  in  connection  with  the  clinical  aspect  of  the  problem.) 

To  make  the  assertion,  finally,  that  there  is  no  experimental 
basis  for  an  inherited  immunity  or  disposition  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  wholly  impracticable  to  reach  results  of  value,  though  admit- 
te<lly  difficult  and  wearisome  to  carry  on  such  work  successfully. 

We  must  turn  for  the  present  to  the  biolo^t,  the  hygienist,  at 
the  statistician,  as  well  as  the  historian,  for  further  informatkm. 
Immediately  we  find  opposing  views  and  many  facts  adduced  to 
support  each  position.  The  matter  is  complex  when  inquiry  is 
applied  to  families  and  races,  and  not  less  so  in  individuals. 

Martins"  took  this  view,  and  considers  the  statistical  method 
inadequate  to  decide  for  or  against  a  specific  inherited  predisposi- 
tion or  immunity.  Hueppe*^  believes  that  both  may  be  inherited, 
also  certain  organs  show  inherited  predilection  or  the  opposite  for 
the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  latter,  at  least,  has  clinical  observatiwas 
to  support  it, 

"A  recent  contribution  by  Harlow  BrookB  (Aubr  Jodb.  Mbd.  Sci.,  1914,  cilriii. 
718)  l«Btifiea  that  no  defects  were  ioherited  from  a,  tuberculous  cow  of  UDunuJ  milk  , 
capacity. 

"  Hcrliu.  klin.  Woch.,  1901,  xixviii,  814.  >*  Harben  Lectune,  Londcm,  1903. 
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Turban"  showed  what  he  considered  an  inherited  locus  viinona 
resisterdut  in  the  large  proportion  of  pulmonary  cases  where  the 
morbid  process  began  in  the  corresponding  lung  in  parents  and 
children,  I  was  able  to  corroborate  this  observation  in  sixty-tbree 
families." 

I  can  only  mention  here  some  more  recent  noteworthy  works 
on  the  subject  of  heredity  in  tuberculosis. 

Cornet,"  as  is  well  known,  has  always  scouted  any  belief  in 
disposition. 

Schliiter,"  in  a  monograph  of  considerable  size  and  value,  con- 
cludes that  there  is  no  well-defined  specific  disposition. 

Boeg"  in  studies  on  the  Faroe  Islanders  gives  no  suppolt  to 
hereditary  disposition. 

Grunberg,*^  in  a  study  of  5()8  families  al.so  found  no  specific 
heredity. 

On  the  opposite  side  stands  Karl  Pearson,^  the  statistician,  who 
by  means  of  strictly  mathematical  rules  applied  to  384  famiHes 
proves  a  clearly  marked  family  inheritance  of  diathesis.  It  is 
impliedly  a  specific  inheritance,  though  this  appears  an  unneces- 
sary assumption  to  me,  considering  that  physical  defects  from 
other  causes  probably  fonn  an  equally  weak  resistance  and  should 
be  considered  in  estimating  the  specific  element.  Practically  I 
think  we  must  accept  his  conclusion  that  tuberculous  families 
carry  along  more  of  the  factors  regarded  as  predispositions,  and 
comprehended  under  the  vague  term  "diathesis"  than  the  average 
non-tuberculous  family.  Insurance  interests  must  necessarily 
make  their  rules  on  the  basis  of  such  methods  of  study.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  this  lecture,  I  have  only  considered  evidences  of 
specific  resistance,  inherited  or  acquired,  and  therefore  we  can 
hardly  confine  the  study  to  family  groups  and  a  few  generations. 

In  passing,  however,  it  may  he  of  interest  to  note  that  such  an 
eminent  clinician  as  Herman  Weber,'*  who  believed  in  the  heredity 
of  tuberculosis,  accepted  insurance  risks  among  the  fibrous  and 
so-called  gouty  tuberculous  persons,  thus  recognizing  their  staying 
powers  in  the  wrestle  with  the  bacillus. 

Leaving  the  question  of  family  and  individual  inheritance  for 
the  moment,  I  will  briefly  mention  the  racial  question.  Relbmayr," 
in  an  interesting  monograph  twenty  years  ago  made  a  fair  argument 
that  a  gradual  process  of  immunization  was  taking  place  in  the 
white  race  under  civilized  conditions.  His  reasoning  was  that 
owing  to  greater  care,  more  weakly  children  survi\ed  to  become 
tuberculous.     The  <li8ease  was  consequently  more  widely  spread, 

I'  ZeilHch.  f.  Till).,  J,  30,  12-1.  "  Yale  Medical  Joumul.  1902,  p.  215. 

"  Die  Tuberkuloai;,  2d  Auf.,  IW7.  "  Die  Anlage  «ur.  Tub.,  1905. 

"  XeitMoh.  (.  Hyg..  190.^.  ilv.  161.  "  Inaug.  Thi-sia,  Paria,  1012. 

»  Draper's  Company  MtmoirB,  190T,  ii;    also  Coring,  ('liarlps,  ibid.,  1009,  v. 

"  Medical  Examiner,  189S,  p.  122. 

''  Die  Ehe  Tuberculosis  u.  Ibre  Folgeo,  Wien,  1891. 
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but  it  developed  chronicity  as  a  sipi  of  increasing  resistance. 
Uncivilized  races  by  contrast  exhibited  only  acute  forms  of  the 
disease  of  short  duration.  The  infection  is  thus  limited  in  extent 
This  theory  admitted  the  paradox  of  a  disposition  and  immunity 
(only  relative,  to  be  sure)  in  the  same  individual,  and  in  my  opinion 
has  much  to  support  it  in  clinical  observation. 

Many  reports  about  tuberculosis  in  late  years  establish  the 
fact  that  uncivilized  races  and  those  isolated  for  centuries  from  the 
chance  of  infection,  develop  acute  forms  of  the  disease  when 
exposed.  An  excellent  review  of  this  subject  was  recently  made 
by  Maurice  Fishberg,^*  whose  well-known  studies  on  the  epidemi- 
ology of  tuberculosis  in  the  Jewish  race  have  shown  a  decreasing 
mortality  for  many  years  in  spite  of  their  ample  opportunities 
for  infection.  No  doubt  other  factors — indeed,  almost  countless 
reasons  other  than  a  specifically  acquired  resistance — may  tend 
to  minimize  the  important  conclusion  that  past  generations  of 
Jews  have  passed  on  an  increasing  resistance. 

Enough  evidence  remains,  I  think,  to  accept  the  principle  involved 
which  Fishbei^  elucidates  in  his  recent  article,  namely,  that  "the 
fatality  of  tuberculous  infection  depends  on  the  length  of  time 
the  ancestors  of  the  affected  people  have  been  acquainted  «ith  the 
disease. " 

This  principle  is  accepted  with  reference  to  other  diseases,  such 
as  syphilis,  malaria,  and  yellow  fever,  and  is  a  rational  inference 
from  the  known  facts  about  tuberculosis. 

There  are,  however,  such  marked  exceptions  to  such  a  generaliza- 
tion that  one  must  consider  large  groups  rather  than  individuals. 
There  are  also  other  explanations  of  the  relative  mildness  of  epidemic 
diseases  {as  mentioned  by  Professor  Theobald  Smith)  due  to  the 
disappearance  or  weeding-out  process  of  the  weaker  individuals 
and  races,  both  of  host  and  bacillus. 

I  am  more  impressed,  however,  with  the  variability  in  resis- 
tance shown  by  man  than  by  that  of  the  bacillus.  We  may  leave 
the  subject  of  racial  immunity,  in  my  judgment,  with  a  feeling 
of  hopefulness  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  history' 
of  mankind,  however  slow,  toward  a  self-protection.  In  this 
epoch,  at  least,  the  bacillus  has  not  appeared  to  keep  pace  as  an 
increasingly  dangerous  parasite. 

AuTiFiciAL  Immunity.  If  the  question  of  inherited  predispoa- 
tion  or  immunity  is  so  difficult  of  answer,  we  yet  have  evidences 
of  an  artificially  acquired  immunity  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
An  endless  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  laboratories  and 
clinics  to  demonstrate  this.  A  review  of  even  the  most  important 
work  would  not  be  appropriate  here;"  it  is  enough  to  declare  that 

«  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  September  12  uid  10.  1914. 

"  A  most  aatisfttcUiry  review  mny  be  found  in  the  KoUe-Waseennann  Handbuch, 
1913,  2d  Auf.,  Bd.  v. 
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Up  to  now  no  satisfactory  method  of  active  or  passive  protection 
has  been  discovered  which  applies  to  man.  Nevertheless,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  some  of  the  recent  contributions  to  the  subject,  and 
especially  the  reasons  for  fwlure  as  well  as  partial  success.  Finally, 
the  application  of  the  knowledge  is  of  value  in  interpreting  clinical 
tuberculosis. 

Since  the  disappointment  with  the  vaccination  of  bovines  arid 
serotherapy  for  tuberculosis  the  conviction  was  home  in  upon  us 
that  only  transient  protection  could  be  attained,  and  this  chiefly 
by  a  vaccine  in  which  the  vital  spark  was  not  quenched. 

Since  the  time  human  bacilli  were  ruled  out  for  use  in  vaccinating 
cattle,  owing  to  the  short  duration  of  immunity,  and  their  ability 
to  get  into  the  milk,  other  races  of  acid-fast  bacilli  have  been  put 
forward  for  protective  inoculation.  The  feeble  resistance  obtained 
in  this  way  merely  confirmed  previous  experiments  with  them.** 

McFadyean,"  of  Edinburgh,  has  more  recently  advocated  avian 
bacilli  for  cattle  vaccination  because  non-infectious  for  human 
kind,  a  doubtful  assumption  considering  the  occasional  presence 
of  such  bacilli  in  tuberculous  patients. 

Webb'^  even  ventured  living  human  bacilli,  trusting  to  small 
numbers  gradually  increased  in  children  to  avoid  infection.  This 
was  found  impracticable. 

The  results  also  with  bacilli  killed  with  very  gentle  heat"  or 
devitalized  by  soap,"  glycerin,"  sugar,  etc.,  have  been  but  slightly 
encouraging  thus  far. 

Vaccines  made  from  the  different  elements  of  tubercle  bacilli 
(von  Ruck")  or  from  solutions  of  their  substance  {Deycke  and 
Much")  have  also  failed  to  show  any  advantages  over  previous 
tuberculins  used  for  immunization. 

The  significance  of  a  living  vaccine  as  compared  with  all  sub- 
stitutes has  at  present  a  close  parallel  in  the  now  much-discussed 
immunity  jrom  infection. 

The  opinion  is  justified  that  mild  infections  are  responsible  for 
the  considerable  immunity  hitherto  ol>served  in  animals  inoculated 
with  weak-virulent  living  bacilli.  These  mild  infections  are  closely 
comparable  to  those  spontaneous  ones  from  which  the  large  propor- 
tion of  our  urban  population  recover.  The  results  of  bovine  vac- 
cination further  justify  the  opinion  that  such  protection  as  is  con- 

»  Weber  and  Tit»e,  Tub.  Arb.  a 
Beit.  z.  Klin.  d.  Tub..  1010,  Bd.  x 
xliz,  2214. 

"Jour.  CoDip.  Pathol,  and  Therep.,  1913,  \x\ 

"Jour.  Med.  Research,  1911,  ixjv,  1. 

a  KHmmer,  M.,  Beit.  z.  Klin.  d.  Tub.,  1910,  I 

"Nocuohi,  H.,  Jour.  Eiper.  Mod.,  1910,  | 
1909,  I. 

"  Levy,  Blumenthal,  and  Maner,  Cent.  f.  Bakt.  (oiig.},  1006,  p.  42;   190S,  f 

"  Now  York  Med.  Record.  Auguat  31,  1912. 

"  Beit.  1.  Klin.  d.  Tub.,  1910,  >      
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ferred  depends  on  the  presence  of  living  bacilli  or  tuberculous 
tissue  in  the  animal.  This  protection  gradually  wanes  or  disappears 
with  the  absorption  of  the  bacilli  or  the  tuberculous  tissue. 

The  above  statement  being  granted  as  based  on  experimental 
grounds,  we  may  first  observe  that  a  spontaneous  vaccination  of 
human  beings  is  in  progress  owing  to  wide-spread  opportunities  for 
infection.  Many  slight  infections  must  be  effective  if  we  will  intw- 
pret  the  healed  tubercles  in  that  light  when  found  at  autops}'. 
Unfortunately,  neither  the  virulence  nor  the  dose  is  controlled; 
hence  progressive  infections  will  occur  in  a  considerable  proportioD 
of  people.  If  both  factors  were  under  control  and  repetitions  of 
mild  infections  obtainable  at  proper  intervals  it  is  imaginable  that 
much  good  would  result.  Since  we  cannot  assure  a  stability  of 
virulence  for  inoculated  bacilli,  such  a  dream  is  far  from  realizatioD. 
But  we  may  again  inquire.  Why  is  the  living  bacillus  necessarj? 
Cannot  the  dead  bacillus  persist  a  long  time  in  the  body  and  pro- 
duce tubercles  (as  we  know  to  be  true)?  If  tuberculous  tissue  is 
needed  why  not  use  dead  bacilli? 

The  answer  is  difficult,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  dead  bacilli 
persist  long  (except  when  shut  off  in  the  form  of  encapsulated 
nodules  where  large  clumps  may  lodge).  The  tissue  changes  are 
also  probably  less  pronounced  and  certainly  more  transient.  I 
will  also  venture  the  theory  that  ferments  in  the  living  bacilli 
play  a  part.  Until  recently  the  presence  of  any  function  of  ferment 
nature  in  the  tubercle  bacillus  failed  of  demonstration.  Throuji 
the  studies  of  Wells  and  Corper**  and  those  recently  pubhshed  of 
Kendall"  and  his  associates,  the  presence  of  a  lipase  or  fat-splitting 
ferment  in  the  bacillus  appears  certain.  Reciprocal  and  antagonistic 
ferment  activity  on  the  part  of  the  bacillus  and  tissues  is  doubtless 
a  better  means  of  producing  an  immune  reaction  than  when  the 
ferment  action  is  one-sided. 

The  studies  of  Opie*"  in  this  country,  and  later  those  of  Man- 
waring,*^  support  the  belief  that  cell  ferments  combat  the  tubercle 
bacilli.  Furthermore,  the  antibodies  such  as  specific  Ij'sins  are 
not  readily  demonstrable  in  the  blood,  yet  their  presence  both  b 
the  leukocytes  and  fixed  cells  cannot  be  questioned.  During  ft 
short  period  following  inoculation  the  blood  may  contain  some 
specific  lysin,  though  it  has  not  been  fully  recognized  in  mtro. 

Roemer*'  was  able  to  protect  two  sheep  with  the  serum  of  another 
inoculated  sheep;  later  this  transferred  immunity  failed,  probably 
because  no  serum  lysin  was  left  in  the  vaccinated  sheep  (some 
months  after  inoculation). 

The  "  partial"  serum  antibody  theories  of  Much**  and  others, 
while  plausible  in  theory,  seem  to  lack  well-controlled  experimental 

"  Jour,  Infect.  Dis.,  ChicftKO,  1912,  xi,  388.         "  IbicJ,,  1914.  xv,  443-*71. 
"Jour.  Exi»r.  Mud..  I90H.  x.  419.  «  Ibid.,  1912.  xv,  1;  1913.  ivii.  1. 

"  Doutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1914,  .1,  533.  «  Ibid.,  xl,  S54. 
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demonstration.  In  truth,  no  serum  antibody**  in  tuberculosis  has 
been  definitely  associated  with  immunity;  in  all  experiments  the 
cellular  influences  appear  predominant. 

A  most  interesting  confirmation  of  this  veiw  was  obtained  by 
Manwaring  and  Bronfenbrenner/'  who  demonstrated  lytic  prop- 
erties in  the  fixed  peritoneal  cells  of  animals.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  serum  of  vaccinated  horses,  Ruppel'*  obtained  evidence 
of  protective  substance  of  antitoxic  nature. 

Hypersensitiveness  oh  Allergy.  There  is  another  phenome- 
non intimately  associated  with  immunity  from  tuberculous  infection 
with  which  much  speculation  and  many  experiments  have  been 
made.  This  b  the  hypersensitiveness  to  tuberculin  and  especially 
to  reinoculated  tubercle  bacilli,  to  which  the  term  "allergy"  was 
pven  by  von  Pirquet,  It  appears  to  be  an  important  protective 
mechanism  and  probably  a  specific  ferment  action  called  forth 
from  the  leukocytes  and  fixed  tissue  cells  by  the  presence  of  the 
invading  bacillus  or  its  derived  substance. 

The  similarity  and  difference  between  the  tuberculin  reaction 
and  the  tissue  reactions  following  inoculation  are  being  much  dis- 
cussed at  the  present  time;  also  the  analogy  to  the  anaphylactic 
reactions. 

Reviewing  the  work  on  the  artificial  immunization  of  animals 
and  the  attempts'  to  transfer  anaphylaxis  in  tuberculosb,  I  think 
we  can  conclude  that  the  mechanism  is  the  same  for  all  these 
phenomena.  The  differences  in  the  manifestation  of  the  reactions 
are  chiefly  explained  by  the  presence  of  focal  deposits  of  tubercle 
bacilli  which  can  be  regarded  for  comparison  in  the  light  of  solid 
particles  of  foreign  protein  peculiarly  difficult  for  digestion  by  the 
cellular  ferments. 

It  b  difficult  to  understand  the  cutaneous  reactions,  and  most 
authors  do  not  consider  them  anaphylactic  manifestations.  Unlike 
the  majority  of  the  latter,  the  skin  sensitiveness  as  well  as  that  of 
other  tissues  in  a  tuberculous  animal  is  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  tuberculous  tissue  or  tubercle  bacilli.  Remove  the  bacilli  or  the 
tubercles  and  one  finds  that  this  form  of  sensitiveness  disappears, 
and  with  it  apparently  all  specific  immunity  to  the  disease  is  soon 
lost.  The  same  thing  happens  when  tubercles  become  thoroughly 
fibrous  or  calcified.  In  tiie  changed  reactivity,  or  the  allergic 
inflammation,  therefore,  we  have  the  essential  features  of  the 
relative  immunitj'  of  whatever  grade,  acquired  in  tuberculosis. 

It  is  plain  from  these  facts  that  a  special  form  of  sensitization  is 
produced  in  tuberculosis  by  the  cellular  activities  about  the  bacilli 

•*  The  "anUculines"  of  Loeweaateia  and  Rappopart  (Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1904), 
and  the  hypothetical  aotitoxiiu  of  Sahli  (Tuberculio  Treatment,  1912)  ore  too 
uncertain  for  denionBtration,  if  indeed  such  exist. 

•  Jour.  Enper.  Med..  1913,  xviii,  «01. 

••Zeits.  f.  Immunitat.  (orig.),  vi,  344. 
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which  radiates  gradually  to  distant  tissues  not  necessaril>-  touched 
by  the  bacilli  as  such.  Dead  bacilli  will  act  temporarily  in  this 
way,  but  pulverized  preparations  and  extracts  appear  too  fleeting 
in  their  effects  to  arouse  it.  They  do  nevertheless  cause  a  true 
anaphylactic  sensitiveness  without  skin  manifestations,  but  unac- 
companied by  any  recognizable  immunity.  The  inilammator^- 
reaction  following  inoculations  of  immune  animals  is  the  prominent 
feature,  and  is  conspicuously  absent  in  the  others.  Hence,  we  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  opinion  that  the  cell  accumulations  about 
the  bacilli  are  performing  the  duty  of  dissolving  them  or  restricting 
their  growth.  The  lymphocytes  and  endothelial  cells  have  thus 
received  much  attention  in  connection  with  the  tubercle  bacillus 
inasmuch  as  they  show  lipolytic  activity.  The  former  are  especially 
the  reacting  cells  about  the  actively  spreading  foci  of  disease. 
Bartel*'  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  import  of  the  lympho- 
cyte reaction,  and  many  facts  have  since  tended  to  confirm  it, 
(Opie,"  Manwaring,"  Kling,"  Bergel,''  Webb.") 

No  less  important  are  the  endothelial  cells  in  connection  with  the 
fixation  and  absorption  of  the  bacilli  as  hbtol<^icaI  studies  show, 
by  vital  staining  methods. 

Some  recent  contributions  are  noteworthy.  Lewis"  found  by  the 
removal  of  spleen  in  white  mice  that  a  considerable  increase  of 
resistance  was  created  to  bovine  bacilli.  A  rapid  increase  of  Ijin- 
phocytes  following  the  removal  of  the  spleen,  due  to  hjpertrophy 
of  lymphoid  tissue,  is  a  possible  explanation.  On  the  other  hiuid. 
Murphy  and  Ellis"  of  this  city  have  exposed  white  mice  to  Roentgen 
radiation  to  destroy  their  lymphoid  tissue  and  cells  with  the  result 
that  a  tuberculous  septicemia  could  be  produced  as  compared  with 
focal  disease  in  control  animals. 

Much  more  may  be  said  in  relation  to  cell  reactions  and  hyper- 
sensitiveness  as  a  measure  of  resistance  as  well  as  the  participation 
of  humoral  antibodies  or  ferments  in  the  reactions. 

These  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  clinical  observations. 

Clinical  Evidences  of  Immunity.  We  will  now  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  somewhat  modern,  possibly  to  some  a  novel,  interpretation 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  symptomatology  of  the  patient. 

If  our  knowledge  by  experimental  methods  and  observations 
is  to  be  of  value,  we  should  expect  to  find  signs  of  specific  resis- 
tance under  natural  conditions  of  infection.  This  term  "immunity" 
is  seemingly  too  strong  when  used  in  describing  such  signs,  but 
when  we  can  discern  that  life  is  possibly  conserved,  and  surely 

«  Cent.  f.  Bakt.  (orig.),  zl,  48.  *  Joui-.  Eiper.  Med.,  1014.  ii. 

"  Loo.  dt.  "  Zeito.  f.  Immun.,  1910,  vii.  1. 
«  Zeits.  f.  Tub.,  iei4,  Bd.  xxii,  343. 

"  TranaactionB  of  the  National  ABSooiatioD  for  the  Study  and  PreTention  of 
TuhereulosiH,  1910,  Sixth  Annual  Report). 

»  Jour.  Exp.  Med.,  1914,  xix,  187.  **  Ibid.,  xx,  397. 
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prolonfted,  by  the  defensive  functions,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  employ 
that  word. 

Tuberculosis  from  the  standpoint  of  the  immunoloKist  is  pos- 
sibly the  best  illustration  of  auto-immunity  to  an  infectious  agent. 
From  this  position  we  may  divide  tuberculous  infections  into  four 
classes: 

1,  Those  which  recover  without  spreading  or  metastasis  of  the 
bacilli.  I 

2,  Those  which  continue  to  spread  acutely,  unresisted. 

3.  Those  which  progress  in  a  slow  chronic  form. 

4.  Those  which  intermittently  progress,  becoming  arrested  in 
the  intervals. 

Each  form  may  pass  into  another  in  alt  possible  variations. 

The  types  of  each  are  recognized  by  symptoms  except  the  first. 
This  may  only  reveal  itself  by  the  various  tuberculin  tests  or  at 
postmortem. 

It  is  most  important  from  the  point  of  view  above  taken,  i,  e., 
from  that  of  immunotofiy,  that  the  white  race,  at  least,  has  for  many 
centuries  found  a  way  to  recover  from  repeated  infections.  We 
know  that  the  chance  of  recovery  increases  from  the  second  year 
of  life  to  puberty  in  childhood  infection,"  depending  on  numerous 
factors,  such  as  frequency  of  exposure,  amount  and  virulence  of 
the  bacilli,  intercurrent  diseases,  trauma,  etc. 

We  also  know  that  the  majority  of  first  infections  involve  the 
deeper  lymphatic  glands,  not  being  resisted  at  the  path  of  en- 
trance. The  course  of  events  from  thb  time  forth  is  of  exceeding 
interest  from  every  standpoint. 

We  can  then  trace  the  path  of  infection  thus  far  with  fair  certainty 
whatever  the  path  of  entry.  But  owing  to  the  allergic  state  now 
induced,  and  which  is  known  to  be  almost  universal  in  ages  over 
fifteen  years  (in  greater  or  less  degree  with  exposed  families),  we 
find  it  difficult  to  associate  future  disease  with  a  new,  exogenous 
infection.  This  is  a  problem  about  which  discussion  continues, 
and  which  is  an  important  hygienic  question. 

Exposure  to  danger  of  massive  infection  without  disease  develop- 
ment in  some  instances  can  be  ascribed  to  auto-iramunity  from 
earlier  slight  infections.  In  other  instances  it  appears  to  be  the 
cause  of  later  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of  the  open  ulcerated  form 
occasioned  by  surface  infection. 

Both  experimental  and  statistical  studies  have  been  brought 
to  bear  on  this  problem  of  reinfection,  the  first  notably  by  Ham- 
burger" and  lioemer."    Pathological  studies  have  seemed  to  give 

»  Hamburger,  F.,  (Wien.  med.  Woch.,  1914,  No.  16)  conBiderH  all  infacUona  in 
infanU  under  one  year  develop  into  progresoive  disBBse  and  60  pec  oent.  of  thosa  in 
the  second  year.  In  agps  over  four  years  infection  is  rarely  followed  by  progresaive 
disease.  Only  2  per  cent,  are  found  lietween  eluven  and  fourteen  years  with  an  active 
form  of  tuberculosis. 

»  Beitrftge  i.  Klin.  d.  Tub.,  1910,  liii.  ' 
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rather  uncertaiQ  results  with  reference  to  the  question  of  new 
exoftenous  infections.  Recently,  however,  a  few  cases  have  been 
found  where  the  bovine  tj-pe  of  bacillus  has  been  isolated  from  one 
part  of  the  body,  usually  a  healed  gland,  and  the  human  tjpe  from 
a  fresh  lung  focus  (Rabinowitsch).**  Orth,*"  therefore,  considers 
that  such  early  bovine  infections  predispose  to  later  human  infec- 
tions, yet  the  link  is  difficult  to  fit  between  them.  Naturally,  the 
question  of  changed  type  or  virulence  also  comes  into  this  problem. 

Since  old  foci  can  break  down  and  cause  autogenous  reinfection, 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  new  exogenous  infection 
in  most  cases.  The  acquired  resistance  to  such  a  subsequent  infec- 
tion in  adult  life  may  be  feeble  after  the  complete  healing  of  the 
old  infections,  which  are  usually  confined  to  the  lymph  glands  at 
the  lung  hilus  or  in  the  near  vicinity.  In  those  individuals,  while 
the  specific  changes  in  reaction  to  tubercle  bacilli  seem  to  ha^-e  been 
lost,  when  measured  by  a  tuberculin  test,  we  know  the  old  allergj' 
is  latent,  because  in  animal  experiments  reinoculations  will  arouse 
it  even  though  no  tuberculin  reaction  can  be  obtamed.  This  is 
experimentally  shown  by  intravenous  inoculations,  a  rather 
extreme  method,  though  we  have  a  human  parallel  to  it  in  the  out- 
break of  an  old  focus  suddenl.\'  rupturing  into  the  blood  stream, 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  clinical  experience.  It  is  generally 
regarded  inevitable  that  progressive  miliary  tuberculosis  must 
follow  this,  and  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  true. 

No  doubt  many  of  these  cases  occur,  but  the  number  of  bacilli, 
their  virulence  and  frequencj'  in  the  blood  stream,  may  confine 
the  disease  to  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  where  complete  encap- 
sulation may  soon  follow  the  acute  febrile  reaction.  This  is  not 
usually  regarded  as  a  bacillemia,  but  we  may  readily  conskler  it 
as  such  in  the  onset. 

The  commonly  observe<l  exacerbations  or  relapses  in  the  course 
of  tuberculosis  follow  the  well-known  "immune  period"  of  two 
weeks  in  so  many  cases,  that  we  may  readily  compare  them  to 
animals  who  overcome  intravenous  inoculations  after  a  protective 
vaccination.  In  these  it  has  been  found  that  clumps  of  agglutinated 
bacilli  are  likely  to  lodge  in  some  other  organs,  normally  resistant 
to  the  germ  (see  Roemer").  The  parallel  may  be  carried  yet 
further,  for  in  the  case  of  man  some  bacilli  are  apt  to  smvive  and 
form  new  sources  of  danger  in  other  organs,  later  emerging  as  open 
ulcerations  or  latent  in  a  soil  of  less  resistance,  that  is,  the  lung. 

Experience  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  has  demonstrated  thb 
in  various  wajs,  yet  in  cattle,  adult  pulmonarj'  tuberculous  is 
regarded  as  a  new  infection  from  without,  obtained  in  adult  life 
for  the  most  part.'"' 

"  IJi'iilsi'li.  iiinl.  Woi'li,,  1313,  ™ii.  105. 

"  Berlin,  kliii.  Woth.,  1913,  1,  420. 

".  Beit.  ».  Kiin.  d.  Tub.,  1010,  ivii,  287. 

"Smith,  Theobald,  Harvey  Lectura,  1906.      (  ~(>(>g|t~ 
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The  grafting  of  new  exogenous  bacilli  in  the  human  lung  in  adult 
life  nevertheless  requires  especially  lowered  health  or  enormous 
doses  of  bacilli.  Specific-  resistance  ina,\'  run  down  to  zero  and  yet 
the  adult  tissues  seem  naturally  prepared  for  ordinary  exposure  to 
infection.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  the  immunity  to 
any  allergic  state.  This  seems  especially  true  after  the  lapse  of 
tuberculin  allergy  due  to  complete  healing  of  former  foci. 

Some  inquiries  have  been  made  to  determine  the  frequency  of 
adult  infection  from  new  sources.  In  Breslau  an  investigation 
of  sources  of  infection  by  Bruck  and  Sternberg**  led  to  the  opinion 
that  both  autogenous  and  exogenous  infections  caused  the  adult 
disease.  Hillenberg"  in  a  thousand  tuberculous  cases  in  the  city 
of  Leitz  agreed  with  the  above-named  authors.  He  thinks  it  safe 
to  say  that  those  patients  who  develop  the  disease  after  the  age  of 
forty-five  years,  are  due  to  later  infection  than  childhood  unless  the 
disease  was  in  the  family.  The  relative  infrequency  of  the  disease 
in  married  partners  he  suggests  as  being  due  to  a  continuous  pro- 
cess of  immunization  due  to  increasing  exposure.  The  proportion 
of  new  infections  among  sanatorium  and  hospital  staffs  is  so  small 
that  we  may  use  the  same  explanation  to  account  for  it. 

The  facts  anyway  appear  to  show  that  frequent  contact  with 
the  bacillus  can  occur  without  harm  in  adult  life,  and  this  is  a 
comforting  thought.  This  idea  may  be  new  to  many  who  have 
become  phthisiophobic,  but  a  little  reflection  must  arouse  curiosity 
as  to  the  vital  resisting  powers  of  many  persons  in  constant  contact 
with  tuberculous  patientsl 

As  already  noted,  the  absence  of  resistance  in  non-infected  races 
("virgin  soil")  is  of  some  significance.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  uncivil- 
ized peoples,  as  many  instances  of  acute  tuberculosis  are  seen  among 
healthy  adults,  particularly  from  rural  districts. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  virulence  of  the  bacillus  in  these  cases 
is  unusual,  except  for  the  individual  involved,  Thb  b  shown  by 
the  many  instances  of  family  infection  of  all  grades  of  severity.  In 
these  the  age  and  amount  of  infection  at  the  time  of  primary  infec- 
tion are  of  great  importance. 

Whatever  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  metastatic  or  fresh 
reinfection,  the  result  is  a  higher  degree  of  allergy  unless  miliary 
or  acute  pneumonic  disease  supervenes.  We  may  note  the  symp- 
toms of  such  resistance  by  the  fever,  stronger  cutaneous  reaction 
and  hj-peremia  about  the  foci,  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  larynx.  That  the 
disease  now  contirmes  to  progress  is  not  necessarily  because  of 
failure  of  the  immunizing  mechanism  to  act.  There  may  be 
mechanical  reasons,  such  as  trauma  and  overexercise  that  cause 
the  bacilli  to  spread,  bringing  new  foci  to  the  lungs,  or  elsewhere 
into  ihe  system  of  tuberculous  tissue,  thereby  heightening  the 

•Zeitscb.  r.  Hyg..  1912,  Ixxi.  177.  •■  Zeitsch.  f.  Hys.,  1914,  Ixxvii,  101. 
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allerg}'  until  it  reaches  a  tnaximum  point.  From  this  time  a  para- 
doxical state  may  prevail.  The  hypersensitivencss  now  causes  a 
chronic  poisoning  by  its  constant  activity,  or  rapid  exhaustion 
occurs  from  the  toxemia.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  but  for  this  protective  function  miliary  tuberculo^ 
might  occur  oftener  in  a  fatal  form. 

In  recent  years  we  have  learned  the  fact  that  tubercle  badlli 
wash  into  the  blood  stream  more  frequently  than  was  fonnerly 
considered  possible,  unless  an  acute  miliary  disease  was  present. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  many  such  bacilli  are  weakened  and 
dissolved  by  lysis  without  producing  lesions — only  causing  anaphy- 
lactic fever.  They  may  even  aid  in  immunization  if  intermittently 
received,  so  that  the  dose  at  any  given  time  can  be  overcome  readily. 
For  example,  it  is  alleged  that  a  tuberculin  reaction  can  produce  a 
bacillemia,  which  seems  to  me  quite  probable  to  a  small  extent, 
yet  such  a  violent  reaction  as  would  lead  assuredly  to  loosening 
bacilli  from  their  moorings  has  been  known  to  promote  a  rapid 
healing.  It  is  not  unitnown  to  have  other  causes  lead  to  strong 
reactions  followed  by  improvement  in  the  course  of  a  progresave 
tuberculosis.  Such  stimulations  to  the  immune  reactions  are 
obviously  dangerous  and  unsafe  when  repeated  often,  and  do 
experience  b  so  disastrous  as  an  "auto-inoculation"  pushed  too 
far,  whether  by  natural  means  or  by  tuberculin  treatment,  artifi- 
cially applied.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  physical  and  nervous 
exhaustion  are  the  most  dangerous  sources  of  auto- inoculation. 

Moreover,  we  are  familiar  with  the  healing  of  sluggish  ulceis 
as  the  result  of  irritants  directly  applied,  and  even  intercurrent 
disease  causing  the  absorption  and  disappearance  of  tuberculous 
foci  in  the  skin,  glands,  and  occasionally  elsewhere.  The  method 
of  Bier  by  producing  alternate  passive  and  active  hyperemia  has 
much  value  and  a  correct  rationale  in  the  light  of  inununolog>' 
as  applied  to  tuberculosis. 

Stimulation  of  foci  in  the  lungs,  however,  requires  clinical 
experience  and  judgment,  for  a  highly  vascular  moving  organ  mtb, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  possible  selective  affinity  for  cultivating  the 
tubercle  bacillus  is  to  be  treated  cautiously. 

There  is  often  a  delicate  adjustment  or  balance  in  tuberculous 
disease  after  it  has  become  arrested.  Regarded  as  a  problem  in 
maintaining  immunity,  the  tuberculous  individual  must  be  taught 
to  patiently  await  the  time  when  cicatrization  can  change  the 
highly  sensitive  foci  to  fibrous  tissue,  before  danger  of  relapse  is 
les-sened  for  tliose  who  retain  the  two-edged  sword  of  hj^ersensi- 
tiveness  in  an  active  form. 

Here  we  may  refer  to  the  strong  contrast  between  a  recently 
active  tuberculosis  and  one  of  chronic,  fibroid  type.  In  the  first 
there  is  need  of  strong  lytic  action  to  prevent  dissemination  of  the 
bacilli.     In  the  fibrous  form  the  bacilli  may  be  abundant  in  the 
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sputum,  but  so  shut  off  from  the  blood  that  little  allergy  is  present. 
These  tatter  patients  are  true  "carriers"  of  tuberculosis,  but  have 
,  no  longer  any  sjniptonis  of  absorption  from  the  focus,  and  con- 
sequently low  capaeity  for  reaction.  They  recover  very  slowly, 
if  at  all,  but  bear  stimulation  of  all  kinds  more  safely.  I  mention 
these  contrasts  for  their  suggeativeness  in  treatment. 

Interesting  examples  of  the  healing  of  a  tuberculous  focus  in  one 
part  of  the  body  while  an  acute  outbreak  is  in  progress  elsewhere 
can  be  mentioned  as  auto-immunity  phenomena.  This  is  occa- 
sionallj'  observed  in  the  larynx  during  a. pulmonary  exacerbation, 
and  vice  ixTsa.  The  influence  of  pleural  effusion  in  arresting  intra- 
pulmonary  disease  of  the  opposite  lung  is  another  Illustration. 
The  laryngeal  swellings  often  diminish  without  reactive  indications. 
Likewise,  pulmonary  ulceration  may  heal  in  the  course  of  pleurisj', 
apparently  with  no  increased  inflammation.  Immune  bodies  cir- 
culating in  the  blood  best  account  for  these  cases,  but  I  cannot 
offer  a  satisfactory  explanation."  The  use  of  autoserotherapy 
from  pleural  effusions  has  been  considered  rational,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  immune  substances  are  present,  but  with  what 
experimental  proof  I  am  uninformed. 

Many,  other  manifestations  of  auto-immunity  could  be  cited, 
including  all  forms  of  surface  ulceration  in  advanced  tuberculosis, 
also  the  various  cutaneous  affections.  These  can  only  be  grouped 
as  consequences  of  the  life-protecting  functions  but  not  happy  in 
effects. 

It  remains  to  emphasize  some  of  the  points  from  which  I  may 
draw  conclusions. 

1.  There  is  no  natural  immunity  to  tuberculosis  in  warm-blooded 
animals  to  the  types  of  bacilli  found  in  the  bovine  or  human  race. 

2.  There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  resistance  in  some  species 
probably  due  to  the  chemical  effect  of  their  secretions  or  physio- 
logical differences  in  the  animals,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
bacillus  has  not  become  adapted  to  long-continued  parasitic  exis- 
tence in  them. 

3.  In  the  human  species  no  natural  immunity  is  found  in  any 
race.  All  uncivilized  races  long  removed  from  infection  are  very 
susceptible,  but  the  white  races,  especially  the  European  Jews, 
have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  by  inheritance  and 
almost  universal  infection.  The  rapid  increase  of  intercourse 
between  all  lands  and  races  facilitates  the  universal  spread  of 
tuberculosis,  which  is  certain  to  occur  through  the  medium  of 
numerous  bacillus  "carriers." 

**  A  few  cases  of  completely  arrested  advanced  tuberculosis  following  artificial 
pDeumothorai  with  loarked  purulent  pleurisy  bavo  Huggested  anew  to  me  the  im- 
portance of  the  cellular  reactions  iu  tulierculoaia.  The  pus  which  contained  tubercle 
bacilli  alone,  was  rppoateiily  withdrawn  and  striltinE  improvement  in  the  iM.ra- 
pulmonary  diaease  accompanied  the  effusion  after  it  became  full  of  leukocytes. 
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4.  The  ultimate  survival  of  tliosc  who  acquire  a  relative  iainiii- 
iiity  will  tend  to  diminish  the  ae\^erity  of  die  disease,  but  many 
generations  may  be  required  to  accomplish  this. 

5.  The  opportunities  for  infection,  now  imiversal  in  cities,  will 
diminish  gradually  in  civilized  lands  by  lessening  the  danger  from 
advanced  cases,  also  from  bovine  sources.  For  many  years,  however, 
the  number  of  "carriers"  will  increase  owing  to  improved  care, 
longer  life,  and  higher  standards  of  living  among  the  people. 

6.  The  best  degree  of  resistance  against  tuberculosb  that  has 
been  attained  by  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  involves 
inoculation  of  living  bacilli.  This  is  of  little  value  because  of  short 
duration  of  the  protection  and  the  danger  of  sequestered  bacilli. 

7.  The  natural  infection  of  human  beings  takes  place  largely 
in  childhood  and  increases  the  resistance  to  subsequent  disease  in 
a  large  measure.  Under  improved  care  of  the  tuberculous  and 
better  hygiene  the  amount  and  frequency  of  severe  infections 
should  diminish,  while  the  number  of  those  with  slight,  relatively 
harmless  infections  should  relatively  increase. 

8.  Adults  withstand  exogenous  reinfection  under  extreme  ex- 
posure, partly  on  account  of  slight  infections  in  earlier  life  and 
favorable  occupations,  environment,  and  nutrition. 

9.  The  specific  immunity  acquired  from  natural  infection  b 
largely  due  to  cellular  reactions  of  bacteriolytic  nature,  which 
take  place  outside  the  blood  stream  for  the  most  part. 

10.  The  interaction  between  the  ferments  of  the  body  cells 
and  those  of  the  bacillus,  lead  to  heightened  activity  of  the  Ijlic 
power,  both  lipolysis  and  proteolysis. 

11.  The  tuberculin  sensitiveness  or  "allergy"  is  the  chief  indica- 
tion of  specific  resistance.  In  the  patient  most  of  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  due  to  the  actively  working  immunity  functions. 

12.  In  the  therapy  of  tuberculosis  this  principle  should  be 
applied : 

To  avoid  interference  with  Nature's  powers  of  resistance  when 
she  is  attempting  to  localize  the  infection  with  apparent  success. 


FEVliK  IN   TUBEKCULOSIS.' 

By  H.  a.  Bray,  M.D., 


The  contributions  of  physiology  relating  to  heat  production 
and  heat  dissipation,  and  the  factors  responsible  for  the  mainten- 
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ance  of  body  temperature,  are  of  special  value  for  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  pathology  of  fever.  The  special  role  of  bac- 
teria in  the  production  of  fever  and  the  more  recent  work  by  Vaughn 
showing  the  part  played  by  the  toxic  radicle  of  the  protein  molecule 
in  the  etiology  of  fever  are  also  pertinent  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
subject,  and  of  paramount  importance  to  the  further  development 
of  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  basic  factors  in 
relation  to  fever.  However,  in  the  present  paper,  it  is  desired  to 
emphasize  only  the  clinical  aspect  of  fever  as  observed  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

Since  temperature  and  fever  are  so  closely  related,  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  precede  the  discussion  by  a  brief  historical  sketch  of 
the  thermometer.  From  earliest  times  the  body  temperature 
has- occupied  a  place  in  the  scale  of  heat  measurements,  and  physi- 
cians have  long  recognized  an  increase  in  the  blood  temperature 
as  a  cardinal  symptom  of  fever,  although  the  degree  of  fever  was 
measured  by  the  pulse  acceleration. 

About  1610  Galileo  constructed  the  first  thermometer.  This 
consisted  of  a  glass  bulb  containing  air,  connected  to  a  glass  tube 
of  small  bore,  dipping  into  a  colored  fluid.  Owing  to  changes  result- 
ing from  atmospheric  pressure,  this  style  of  thermometer  proved 
unsatisfactory.  Some  years  later  Galileo  introduced  a  second  type 
of  thermometer,  familiar  to  us  at  the  present  day,  containing  a 
liquid  hermetically  scaled  in  a  glass  bulb  with  a  fine  tube  attached. 
In  1710  Isaac  Newton  proposed  a  scale,  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
in  which  zero  represented  the  freezing-point  of  water  and  twelve 
the  body  temperature.  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahrenheit,  in  1714,  in 
devising  the  scale  now  in  general  use,  also  employed  the  temperature 
of  the  human  body  as  one  of  the  major  divisions  of  his  scale. 
Traub,  Baronsprung,  and  Wunderlich  established  the  value  of  the 
clinical  thermometer  to  medicine.  From  this  period,  about  1850, 
the  clinical  thermometer  has  become  an  important  part  of  the 
physician's  accoutrement. 

^IETHODS  OF  Taking  Temperatuee.  The  first  requisite  in 
taking  temperature  is  a  standard  thermometer.  Out  of  a  series 
of  eighty-three  certified  thermometers  tested  in  a  water-bath, 
seventeen  showed  a  variation  of  from  0.3°  to  0.6°.  Comparative 
rectal  readings  approximated  closely  the  discrepancies  obtained 
by  the  water-bath.  To  corroborate  these  tests,  six  thermometers 
showing  marked  error  were  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  letter  here  reproduced  needs  no  com- 
ment r  "The  Bureau  begs  to  state  that  the  five  clinical  ther- 
mometers which  exceeded  the  limits  of  allowable  error  were  in 
error  by  from  0.4°  to  0.6°  at  <lifferent  points.  The  readings  of 
the  thermometer  which  retreated  were  not  reconleil.  An  these 
instruments  were  so  badly  in  error  the  sign  of  the  c<irrection  wjim 
not  carefully  noted." 
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A  further  series  of  fifty-five  were  examined  bj-  the  Bureau  i 
thirty-five  passed  and  twent.\'  were  rejected.  To  obtain  an  accu- 
rate reading  irrespective  of  type  of  thermometer,  demands  a  period 
of  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  Many  authorities,  including  Walther, 
Nordrach,  Penbold,  and  King,  ad\'ocate  rectal  temperatures  on 
account  of  greater  accuracy.  However,  parallel  determinations 
by  Schroeder,  Bruhl,  and  others  have  shown  that  the  discrepancies 
between  oral  and  rectal  readings  are  so  slight  that  they  can  be 
ignored.  Conditions  regulate  the  choice  at  times.  Thus  the 
rectum  or  axilla  is  preferable  in  children,  the  weak  or  ai^utely  iU, 
patients  suffering  from  marked  dyspnea,  oral  or  throat  infianima- 
tions,  and  nasal  obstruction.  When  fever  is  suspected,  but  not 
revealed  by  oral  reading,  rectal  reading  is  indicated  as  control. 

The  disadvantages  of  rectal  readings  are  obvious.  The  manipu- 
lations are  distasteful,  and  in  ambulant  cases,  necessitates  the 
patient  retiring  to  his  room.    Care  must  be  taken  that  the  rectum 


is  free  from  fecal  matter.  It  has  been  shown  that  exercise  has  a 
decided  influence  on  the  rectal  temperature,  due  presumably  to 
the  close  approximation  of  the  large  muscles  in  this  region.  A  pre- 
liminary rest  is  therefore  especially  indicated  before  rectal  readiiip', 
as  this  method  does  not  record  the  actual  body  temperature  aft^r 
exerci.'*.  The  axilla  still  remains  in  high  favor,  especially  in  cer- 
tain European  centres.  Cornet  favors  rectal  temperatures  and 
prefers  axilla  to  mouth  readings.  Franck  concludes  that  the 
axilla  method  of  taking  clinical  temperature  obser\'ations  no 
longer  meets  the  requirements  of  diagnosis  on  account  of  possible 
inaccuracies  and  the  time  required.  He  regards  rectal  measuremenls 
as  the  (luickest  and  most  accurate  means.  So  good  an  authoritj' 
as  Turban  is  satisfied  with  oral  temperatures,  and  he  voices  tlie 
consensus  of  opinion,  at  least  in  this  country. 

What  is  Nohmai.  TKMi'KK.vrmtE?  Since  in  no  other  disease  are 
minor  fluctuations  of  temperature  of  greater  import,  the  estal)- 
iishnient  of  the  normal  teniiiernturc  range  is  the  first^essential  in 
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detcrniiiiing  the  significance  of  fever  in  tiiI>erciiloBis.  A  dotaik-d 
Mtudy  of  the  literature  shows  ohvious  disimritii's  among  authors  in 
their  ideas  regarding  noniial  temperature.  The  rollowing  tal>iilution 
by  different  authors  gives  tlie  maximum  normal: 

Wunderlieh:  Axilla,  98.94'"  F.;  mouth,  99.3°  F. 

Vierordt:  Mouth,  99.6"  F  . 

Tm-ban:  Mouth,  98.9"  F. 

Stewart:  Axilla,  99.5°?.;  mouth  99. IT. 

Foster:  Axilla,  36°  to  37.5°  C;  mouth,  0.25°  to  1.5"  C.  higher 
than  axilla. 

Finlayson:  Mouth,  98.6°  F. 

Sahh:  Mouth,  99.32°  F. 

Meyer  states  that  oral  readings  exceeding  37.3°  C.  represent 
fever. 

Schneider  and  Weise  concur  with  this  view. 


Turban  considers  99.3°  F.,  if  frequently  recurring,  as  fever. 
Sahli  says  99.32°  F.  is  within  physiological  limits.  This,  in  con- 
sumption, would  correspond  to  a  rectal  temperature  of  100.4"  F., 
and  so  indicate  fever. 

The  above  discrepancies  can  hardlj'  be  accounted  for  by  errors 
in  technique.  Sex,  time  of  day,  and  season  are  not  mentioned, 
and  the  possible  inclusion  by  the  older  authorities  of  cases  of  early 
tuberculosis  might  offer  a  partial  explanation.  Notwithstanding 
these  facts  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  normal  temperature  has 
a  considerable  range,  and  is  of  some  moment  in  estimating  the 
degree  of  temperature  in  tuberculosis. 

The  diurnal  range  is  approximately  1.8°  F.  Any  definite  increase 
beyond  this  limit  is  considered  by  some  as  indicating  fever.  Thus 
we  may  ha^■e  the  paradoxical  condition  of  a  patient  with  fever  and 
apparently  normal  temperature.     The  normal  diurnal  curve  is      t 
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modified  by  exercise,  food,  sea^iial  chauge,  the  ingestion  vt  hot 
or  cold  liquids,  and  psychical  conditions,  such  as,  anger,  grief, 
and  mental  c-oncentration.  A  phjsician  <if  my  acquaintance  coulH. 
by  matching  himself  against  a  worthy  chess  opponent,  regularlv 
raise  his  temperature  over  100"  ¥.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
misinterpretation  of  the  slight  premenstrual  increase  in  tempera- 
ture normally  present  in  some  cases.  When  slight  fluctuations  are 
present  it  has  been  suggested  to  take  readings  over  a  lengthy  period, 
and  by  this  means  the  normal  range  for  any  certain  individual  can 
be  approximately  obtained. 

The  Bacteriology  of  Fever.  In  the  bacteriologj-  of  fever  in 
tuberculosis  we  are  confronted  by  a  complex  problem  which  has 
not  yet  been  completely  solved.    The  toxins  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 


Fio.  3. — Case  2189.  Female,  aged  twenty-mx  ypara;  staKe  thn*.  That  the  »ban 
hectic  tjrpe  ot  fever  eihibiting  such  wide  temperature  variations  is  compatible  vilh 
lile  for  a  period  of  mooths  is  clinically  of  decided  interest,  indicating  that  Ibe  pm- 
tratiog  action  of  the  fever  ia  more  kindly  home  in  tuberculods  than  in  moM  olhcr 


are  capable  in  themsehes  of  inducing  fever.  This  is  well  exempli- 
fied in  the  tuberculin  reaction,  where  the  question  of  mixed  miec- 
tioB  is  certainly  excluded,  and  in  the  fever  accompanying  an 
exacerbation  of  a  tuberculous  process.  For  many  years  the  exact 
role  played  by  secondary  organisms  in  the  production  of  tever 
in  tuberculosis  has  caused  lively  discussion;  among  such  oigan- 
isms  may  be  mentioned  the  various  streptococci.  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus,  Friedlander's  bacillus,  iufiuenza  bacillus,  and 
pneumococcus.  They  may  be  readily  demonstrated  in  tuber- 
culous sputum,  and  can  be  recovered  at  autopsy  directly  from  the 
involved  tissue.  The  question  is  one  of  indecision  in  individual 
cases,  but  we  may,  on  clinical  grounds,  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, assume  that  in  certain  cases,  especially  those  in  the  terminal 
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stages,  and  exhibiting  a  hectic  type  of  fever,  are  suffering  from  a 
mixed  infection. 

Char-^cteb  of  Fever  I^  Tuberculosis.  Patients  exhibit 
marked  differences  in  their  reaction  to  fever  and  to  the  chnician; 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  apparent  comfort  of  the  patient 
and  the  temperature  record  forms  one  of  the  most  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  the  fever  in  tuberculosis.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
patients,  especially  those  with  a  neurotic  tendency',  are  notably 
affected.  The  apparent  selective  action  of  the  toxin  is  evident 
in  some  cases  and  may  lead  to  error  in  diagnosis.  The  pulmonary 
lesion  may  remain  latent,  or  apparently  so,  and  yet  evidence  of 
intoxication  appears  in  man;-  cases.  Thus  we  may  see  cases  where 
the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  dominate  the  clinical  field,  obscuring 


Fic.  4. — Case  2281.  Mole,  BRod  sevoDteen  yeare.  After  a  gradual  rise  ia  tem- 
perature for  n  few  days,  onset  of  base  pain;  two  days  later  effusion  detected.  The 
t«mperaliire  reactions  in  cas?3  complicated  by  [deuml  effusion  are  variable,  but  the 
above  chart  expresses,  in  a  fairly  typical  manoer,  the  reaction  in  those  cases  tcrminat- 
ios  favorably. 

the  real  nature  of  the  infection.  At  other  times  the  condition  may 
he  masked  by  an  accompanying  neurasthenia.  Disturbances  of 
the  circulatory  system  may  lead  to  false  conclusions,  especially 
when  anemia  is  present.  A  profound  weakness  may  be  the  sole 
complaint  for  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  give  an  explanation. 
Finally,  fever  may  be  present  in  some  cases  with  such  slight  con- 
stitutional symptoms  that  it  escapes  even  the  patient's  notice. 

Unfortunately  no  typical  temperature  curve  exists  in  tuberculosis 
as  in  some  other  infectious  diseases.  The  fe\-er  occurring  at  the 
onset  can  so  closely  simulate  the  typical  temperature  curve  observed 
in  certain  other  diseases,  notably  pneumonia,  typhoid,  and  mala- 
ria, that  error  not  infrequently  arises,  the  further  course  of  the 
disease  alone  suggesting  the  true  nature  of  the  causal  agent,  A 
certain  t\'|>c  of  initial  fe\'er,  hmvcver,  is  worthy  of  mention,  because 
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of  its  frequent  association  with  beginning  tubercle  formation.  It 
is  distinguished  by  a  slight  post  meridian  temperature  ranging 
from  99.2°  F.  to  100.2°  F.,  evanescent,  showing  marked  fluctuation 
and  requiring  two-hour  readings  for  proper  interpretation. 

In  a  study  of  the  tempemture  curve  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
over  a  period  of  months  the  alternating  febrile  and  afebrile  states 
and  the  extreme  irregularity  of  these  intermittent  periods,  form 
one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics.  The  curve  also  represents 
in  some  cases,  fairly  tj-pically,  the  actual  clinical  course.  In  the 
progressive  type  the  afebrile  periods  become  shorter,  the  febrUr 
correspondingly  longer,  with  increase  in  the  temperature  range, 
and  toward  the  end  the  fever  generally  assumes  the  hectic  form, 
A  reversal  of  the  above  picture  in  cases  with  a  favorable  outlook 
commonly  occurs. 


Pig.  5. — Case  2731.  Male,  agod  twetity-one  years.  Hemoptysis  with  tempera- 
ture. The  [requcnt  rise  in  temperftture  preceding  hemoptysis  is  noted.  Foliowing 
the  hemoptysis  a  considerable  rise  oecured.  Oa  accouot  of  bacteriological  diffioulti^ 
the  role  of  secondary  orgsniams  in  the  praductiua  ot  hemorrhaees  and  their  rdsdos 
to  the  difTcrent  types  of  (ever  has  in  our  haads  received  no  definite  confirmation. 

Williams,  Minor,  and  others  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fre- 
quently accompanying  subnormal  temperature  to  which  they 
attribute  much  importance.  The  temperature  is  extremely  labile. 
oscillating  readily  to  slight  stimuli.  Exercise  can  induce  a  decided 
rise  in  temperature,  the  reaction  being  more  pronounced  when 
little  or  no  exercise  has  been  previously  allowed.  Eating  and 
mental  excitement  often  lead  to  an  increase  in  temperature. 

The  fever  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  ^hree  parts,  the  dirisions 
depending  on  the  degree  of  temperature:  First,  from  99.2°  F-  to 
100.2°  F.;  second,  from  100.2°  F.  to  102.2"  F.;  third  above  102.2° 
F.  The  fever  may  be  continuous  or  remittent,  but  intermittent 
fever  is  the  rule  in  tubcrrulo.sis. 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  temperatures  iif  223  cases  ad- 
mitted to  the  Hay  Brook  Siinatorium  consists  of  two  hourly  read- 
ings from  7  A.M.  to  9  p.m.  for  a  period  of  eight  days  subsequent 
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to  admission.  To  separate  the  febrile  from  the  non-febrile  cases 
it  was  necessary  to  establish  some  arbitrary  rule  in  the  following 
tabulation:  all  cases  that  presented  a  temperature  of  99.2°  F. 
or  above  on  three  separate  days  were  classiiied  with  the  febrile 
group: 

Incipient,  107;  febrile,  45  or  42  per  cent.;  non-febrile,  62  or  58 
per  cent. 

Moderately  advanced,  76;  febrile,  44  or  58  per  cent.;  non-febrile, 
32  or  42  per  cent. 

Advanced,  40;  febrile,  32  or  80  per  cent.;  non-febrile,  S  or  20 
per  cent. 

Average  maximum  temperature  of  45  incipient  cases,  99.8°  F. 

Average  maximum  temperature  of  44  moderately  advanced 
cases,  100°  F. 


Fio.  d. — Case  1665.  Male,  aeed  twenty-one  yeaie.  Pulmonary  tuberculoajs; 
stage  two.  Symptoms  quiescent,  eicelleat  nutritiOD.  Diacnoeii  of  memnsitU  two 
weeks  after  onset  of  fever.  The  effect  produced  on  the  temperature  ourva  by  the 
meningeal  complication  is  well  illustrated. 

Average  maximum  temperature  of  32  advanced  cases,  100.4"  F. 

The  selection  of  patients  for  sanatorium  treatment  probably ' 
exercises  a  decided  influence  on  the  above  figures,  since  the  acutely 
ill  are  excluded.    Nevertheless,  these  figures  indicate  that  the  per- 
centage of  febrile  cases  and  the  degree  of  temperature  increase 
with  the  stage  of  the  disease. 

An  endeavor  has  been 'made  to  establish  a  connection  between 
fever  and  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and,  a  priori,  there  would  seem 
justification  for  this  classification,  since  the  degree  of  temperature 
should  be  closely  related  to  the  amount  of  lung  infiltration.  How- 
ever a  considerable  number  of  cases  cannot  be  so  classified.  The 
degree  of  saturation  of  the  blond  and  tissues  with  toxin  is  in  direct 
proportion   to  the   absorptive  powers   of  the  contiguous  tissues 
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suFToundinf;  the  focus.  Their  ability  or  inability'  to  impede  peri- 
pheral absorption  is  one  of  the  fa<^to^s  which  determine  the  degree 
of  fever  present.  Concerning  a  second  factor  the  protective  sub- 
stances generated  by  the  tissues,  nothing  definite  can  be  said,  but 
clinical  experience  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  fever  is  also 
definitely  influenced  by  these  agents.  Furthermore,  indiridual 
susceptibility  of  the  heat-regulating  centre  must  be  remembered. 
These  factors,  peripheral  absorption,  the  presence  of  protecti\-e 
substances,  and  the  condition  of  the  heat  regulating  centres  offer 
some  explanation  why  certain  cases  with  a  slight  initial  lesion 
show  grave  constitutional  symptoms,  while  others  with  gross 
pulmonary  lesions  may  remain  afebrile. 

Miliary  tuberculosis  requires  special  consideration,  in  that  a 
considerable  degree  of  temperature  is  usually  present  at  the  onset 
and  may  be  ushered  in  by  chills,  with  rapid  rise  in  temperature 
to  104°  F.  or  above.  The  pyrexia  may  persist  in  the  form  of  a 
continued  fever,  can  assume  an  irregular  remittent  character,  or, 
for  short  periods,  be  intermittent.  The  entire  course  of  the  disease 
may  be  characterized  by  moderate  or  even  slight  elevations  of 
temperature.  The  typus  inversus  morning  temperature  with 
afternoon  decline,  according  to  Brunnechi,  is  characteristic  of  this 
tj'pe  of  tubercle  invasion. 

Factors  which  Influence  the  Temperature.  Sudden  rela- 
tively high  temperatures  of  short  duration  are  commonly  the  result 
of  non-tuberculous  complications,  throat  inflammations,  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances,  etc.  Tuberculous  meningitis  often  has  a 
depressant  influence  on  the  temperature  and  may  give  rise  to  decided 
fluctuations.  Profuse  hemorrhages  and  continued  diarrhea  often 
cause  a  fall  in  temperature.  The  temperature  invariablj"  registers 
higher  after  an  exacerbation  of  the  local  inflammatory  process, 
pleurisy,  aspiration,  following  hemorrhages,  etc.  The  anatomical 
position  of  the  lesion  has  apparently  no  direct  bearing  oo  the 
temperature.  The  favorable  effects  resulting  from  cardiac  insuffi- 
ciency has  been  pointed  out  by  many  observers,  and  is  explained 
on  the  basis  of  pulmonary  stasis. 

Diagnosis.  The  determination  of  fever  is  of  great  clinical 
value,  forming,  as  it  does,  the  cardinal  index  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms  in  tuberculosis,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  reliable 
indications  of  tuberculous  implantation.  Since  slight  fluctuation;) 
of  temperature  are  of  great  diagnostic  value  the  question  arises, 
at  what  point  on  the  thermometer  does' normal  temperature  end 
and  fever  begin?  Owing  to  the  variability  in  the  normal  tempera- 
ture as  above  mentioned,  only  an  approximate  estimate  can  be 
made  in  a  given  case;  roughly,  the  maximum  normal  temperature 
ranges  between  9S.6°  Y.  and  99.4°  F. 

Experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  mere  transitory  ri* 
(if  teniiH-rature  can  be  ignored  in  diagnosis,  a.s  various  ol)srurf 
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factors  may  play  a  part  in  its  cause.  Slight  elevations  of  tempera- 
ture, 99,2°  F.  to  99.4°  F,,  however,  if  persistent  or  recurring  fre- 
quently, become  of  diagnostic  value. 

The  extreme  variability  of  the  temperature  curve  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  mat«rially  decreases  its  value  in  diagnosis.  Cornet 
says,  "  A  temperature  of  99.8°  F,,  which  is  intermittent  but  obsti- 
nate, and  which  increases  upon  the  slightest  exertion,  indicates 
tuberculosis  unless  some  other  etiological  factor  can  be  discovered.'" 
This  is  a  satisfactory  rule,  but  must  be  applied  with  caution,  since 
not  infrequently  the  other  etiological  factors  can  be  excluded  only 
with  difficulty.  The  forwarding  of  patients  to  sanatoria  because 
of  an  unexplained  temperature,  which  later  proves  itself  to  be 
non-tuberculous,  is  not  infrequent. 

There  are  a  few  diseases  in  which  the  temperature  curve  so  closely 
simulates  that  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  that  a  differential  diag- 
nosis is  of  extreme  importance.  These  diseases  may  be  classified 
as  pulmonary  and  extra-pulmonary.  In  the  first  group  the  disease 
most  frequently  leading  to  error  is  influenza.  The  bacteriological 
examination  is  often  the  only  available  means  for  differentiation. 
Other  conditions  of  less  frequency  are  lung  abscess,  syphilis, 
actinomycosis,  bronchiectasis,  occasionally  mediastinal  tumor, 
and  malignant  disease.  In  the  extra-pulmonary  group  may  be 
included  Graves'  disease,  gastro-intestinal  conditions,  syphilis, 
certain  cardiac  conditions,  Hodgkins'  disease,  cryptic  suppura- 
tions, malaria,  and  typhoid.  The  differential  diagnosis  of  Graves* 
disease  is  of  special  importance,  and  not  infrequently  cases  are 
admitted  to  sanatoria  with  this  mistake  in  diagnosis.  Gastric 
dilatation,  intestinal  toxemia,  and  chronic  appendicitis  are  con- 
fusing, in  that  functional  changes  of  the  digestive  tract  are  frequent 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  anemia,  the  loss  of  weight,  the 
malaise,  and  even  the  fever  of  secondary  syphilis,  in  the  absence 
of  rash,  sore  throat,  etc.,  may  strongly  suggest  the  presence  of 
tuberculosis.  An  irregular  intermittent  fever  extending  over  a 
period  of  months  in  a  certain  group  of  cardiac  cases  has  of  late 
received  attention,  since  the  diagnosis  of  these  cases  has  frequently 
been  confused  with  that  of  tuberculosis.  The  fever  that  occasionally 
precedes  the  glandular  enlargement  of  Hodgkins'  disease,  and 
which  is  so  frequently  accompanied  by  weakness,  anemia,  loss 
of  weight,  and  anorexia  extending  over  many  weeks,  has  led  to 
the  erroneous  diagnosis  of  concealed  tuberculosis  in  more  than  one 
case.  Local  pus  pockets,  especially  in  the  nasal  sinuses,  with  latent 
local  s^'mptoms,  are  often  confusing.  In  malarial  districts  the 
malarial  type  of  fever  in  tuberculosis  renders  differential  diag- 
nosis difficult.  The  fever  of  miliary  tuberculosis  is  similar  in  many 
respects  t<)  that  of  typhoid,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  forms  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  clinical  medicine. 
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Prognosis.  In  the  progaosb  of  pulmonary  tuberculosb,  fever 
is  a  most  reliable  index  of  the  ultimate  course  of  the  disease. 
Fever  that  resists  treatment  always  speaks  for  an  unfavorable 
outcome.  The  height  and  duration  of  the  fever  affect  the  prog- 
nosis correspondingly.  The  absence  of  fever  does  not,  as  b  often 
accepted,  necessarily  imply  improvement.  Progression  of  the 
disease  in  the  absence  of  fever  can  be  clinically  demonstrated. 

Conclusions.  1.  There,  is  a  necessity  for  testing  the  accuracy 
of  certified  thermometers. 

2.  Normal  temperature  may  vary  within  considerable  limits. 

3.  The  selective  action  of  tuberculo  toxin  in  pulmonary  cases 
may  directly  affect  other  systems  than  the  respiratory,  and  thus 
lead  to  error  in  diagnosis. 

4.  The  temperature  curve  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  b  protean 
in  character,  and  may  simulate  Uiat  of  many  other  diseases. 

5.  Fever  is  the  cardinal  symptom  of  incipient  tuberculosb:  its 
nature  and  persbtence  are  of  diagnostic  import. 

6.  The  persistence  of  fever  bears  a  definite  relation  to  prognosis. 
The  appended  temperature  charts  are  presented  to  illustrate 

types  of  fever  in  tuberculosis. 


EXUDATES  IN  ARTIFICIAL  PNEUMOTHORAX. 

By  Eahl  Sprague  Bullock,  M.D., 


David  Cushman  Twichell,  M.D., 


When  one  has  had  the  experience  of  seeing  a  Lazarus  rise  from 
the  dead,  the  incident  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  the  procedure 
which  enables  this  to  be  done  will  not  be  abandoned  even  though 
such  dramatic  successes  are  but  few  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
number  of  cases  in  which  artificial  pneumothorax  is  performed. 
This  method  b  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  many  more 
years'  experience  will  be  required  to  more  truly  indicate  its  limita- 
tions as  well  as  the  type  of  case  in  which  it  is  likely  to  prove  most 
successful.  The  mechanical  conditions  met  with  in  advanced 
tuberculosis,  as,  for  instance,  adhesions,  consistency  of  the  lung  to 
be  compressed,  thickness  of  cavity  walls,  metabolic  reactions  to 
compression,  the  state  of  the  other  lung,  the  effect  upon  complica- 
tions, particularly  those  of  tuberculous  character,  the  alteration  of 
circulation,  position  of  the  heart,  and  the  effect  of  pressure  upon 
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the  digestive  organs,  compose  a  picture  of  great  complexity  with  an 
endless  variety  of  factors  introduced  into  the  problem  presented 
by  each  and  every  case. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  compression  has  come  to  stay,  and  the 
problem  facing  phthisiotKerapists  is  the  delimitation  of  the  method 
— to  use  it  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of  con- 
sumptives applying  to  us  for  help.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
assist  in  a  measure  toward  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  of  the 
apphcation  of  artificial  pneumothorax. 

We  thought  at  first  that  our  cases  were  too  few  to  enable  ua  to 
draw  any  conclusions  from  our  own  experience  in  clarifying  the 
problems  of  this  treatment,  but  we  find  upon  studying  the  literature 
that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  we  have  employed  this  method 
during  the  past  three  years  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
other  clinicians.  To  date  we  have  had  fifty  cases.  In  50  per  cent, 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  an  efficient  pneumothorax  on  account 
of  the  mechanical  conditions  encountered,  such  as  adhesions,  etc. 
In  a  smaU  number,  even  though  a  certain  degree  of  compression 
could  be  induced,  it  was  not  effective  as  regards  compression  of  the 
essential  lesion — the  cavity,  etc.  There  has  been  about  the  pro- 
portion of  really  successful  cases  that  other  observers  have  noted. 
From  our  experience  we  do  not  hesitate  to  draw  two  conclusions; 
one  of  them  is  that  in  certain  of  these  cases  in  which  a  clinicaUy 
effective  degree  of  compression  is  impossible  the  procedure  must 
be  supplemented  by  surgery,  and  we  think  that  the  time  will  come 
shortly  when  a  qualified  surgeon  will  be  necessary  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  staff  of  every  large  institution  for  tuberculosis.  The  other 
conclusion  is  this:  admitting,  as  we  all  do,  that  in  something  like 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  we  cannot  obtain  an  artificial  pneumo- 
thorax on  account  of  the  mechanical  conditions  presenting,  it  seems 
to  us  very  plain,  indeed,  that  our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward 
the  anticipation  of  these  extensive  adhesions;  in  other  words, 
that  when  a  case  presents  the  unqualified  evidence  of  progression, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  a  relatively  sound  or  arrested  process 
in  the  good  lung,  tliat  we  should  not  watt  until  pneumothorax  is 
forced  upon  us,  but  should  perfonn  this  operation  when  it  is  not 
only  mechanically  possible,  but  when  the  organism  is  still  capable 
of  withstanding  the  effects  of  compression. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  trying  to  do  this,  and  from 
the  results  already  achieved  we  have  little  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years  we  will  be  able  to  prove,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  that 
the  most  successful  pneumothorax  cases  will  be  those  in  which  this 
method  was  applied  in  the  comparatively  early  stages  of  advanced 
disease  or  in  a  progressive  lesion  not  far  advanced,  when  the  con- 
ditions are  of  our  own  choosing  and  not  relatively  or  wholly  beyond 
our  reach.  It  is  all  very  well  and  gratifying  to  save  an  occasional 
far-advanced  case  by  this  method,  but-  infinitely  more  useful  to 
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prevent  them  in  a  lai^r  proportion  of  cases  from  ever  bet'oming 
far  advanced,  for  under  such  conditions,  as  we  all  know,  the  method 
is  grossly  handicapped,  not  only  by  the  50  per  cent,  of  instances 
in  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  on  account  of  the  adhesions,  but 
by  the  failure  of  the  good  or  relatively  good  lung  to  withstand  the 
effect  of  the  pneumothorax,  as  well  as  by  the  unfavorable  conditions 
presented  by  the  body  in  far-advanced  tuberculous  disease,  and 
also  the  possibility  that  complications,  such  as  laryngeal  or  intestinal 
tuberculosis,  the  existence  of  which  may  have  been  previously 
unsuspected,  may  immediately  become  flamboyant  in  their  mani- 
festations upon  the  induction  of  a  pneumothorax,  though,  as  we  all 
know,  such  complications,  are  as  likely  to  be  benefited  as  arousfd 
to  activity. 

During  the  past  year  or  two,  as  experience  with  this  method  has 
matured,  we  have  heard  more  and  more  of  the  occurrence  of  exudate* 
following  pneumothorax;  in  fact,  it  is  claimed  by  a  consensus  of 
opinion  in  Europe  and  America  that  in  at  least  one-half  of  the 
cases  in  which  pneumothorax  is  mechanicall\'  possible  that  ulti- 
mately an  effusion  will  occur.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
more  extensive  the  involvement  the  more  the  pleura  has  be«i 
invaded  by  a  tuberculous  process;  in  other  words  the  lonfrer  we 
wait  the  more  likely  we  are  to  witness  this  phenomenon  of  effuaon. 
An  examination  of  the  cases  abroad  definitely  proves  that  this 
statement  is  true,  and  further  substantiates  our  opinion  that 
pneumothorax  has  other  applications  than  are  found  in  so-caltfd 
hopeless  cases.  When  we  first  read  of  the  occurrence  of  these 
frequent  effusions  it  was  astonishing  to  us,  for  in  but  one  of  mir 
2fi  cases  in  which  gas  could  be  introduced  effectively  have  we  bad 
a  large  effusion,  and  in  but  4  an  insignificent  quantity  of  fluid, 
which  in  I  was  subsequently  resorbed,  and  in  3  a  small  quantity 
still  persists.  Our  physical  examinations  were  controlled  by 
fluon)scopic  inspection.  We  asked  ourseN'es,  Is  our  experience 
unique?  and  if  so,  to  what  is  it  due?  We  communicated  with  the 
medical  authorities  at  the  United  States  Army  General  Hospital 
at  Fort  IJajard,  Xew  Mexico,  and  it  proves  that  their  experience 
has  been  as  follows:  of  19  cases  in  which  artificial  pneumothorfl-i: 
was  induce<l  there  were  H  relatively  large  effusions,  and  in  '.\  case? 
there  was  a  demonstrable  quantity  of  fluid  which  did  not  incrfa-se 
or  was  subsequently  resorbed.  Webb,  in  Colorado  Springs,  report'^ 
"  85  ca.ses  for  pneumothorax  in  which  we  met  with  success  more  or 
less  in  the  collapse  of  fVi.  Nine  of  these  had  moderately  large 
effusions  which  we  drew  off  part,  and  then  they  disappeared.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  we  had  with  small  effusions,  as  we  did  not 
Uoentgen-ray  them  all."  Shortle,  of  Albuquerque,  Xew  Mexico, 
reports  "50  ciises  in  which  a  satisfactory  degree  of  compression 
was  pnxluced.  Among  these  cases  9  developed  an  exudate,  as  shown 
by  physical  signs.     Xo  examinations  of  patients  were  made  with 
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Roeatgen-rays."  We  may  take  it  then  as  probably  true  that  on  the 
high,  dry  plateau  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  we  do  not  have  effusions 
in  our  pneumothorax  cases  with  the  frequency  witnessed  elsewhere, 
and  when  they  do  occur  the  tendency  is  to  remain  small  and  be 
reabsorbed.  This  phenomenon  cannot  be  due  to  altitude,  for 
von  Muralt,  at  Davos,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  most  exhaustive 
study  of  exudates,  a  report  of  which  he  presented  last  September 
before  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Sanatorium  Physicians 
at  Freiburg,  states  that  at  Davos  they  have  the  same  percentage 
of  exudates  following  artijScial  pneumothorax  observed  in  other 
places.  He  observes  without  equivocation  that  general  injury, 
such  as  cold,  exertion,  fatigue,  intercurrent  infections,  account 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  occurrence  of  effusions.  The  reason 
why  we  do  not  apparently  have  quite  so  many  effusions  on  the 
Rocky  Mountain  plateau  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
colds  and  intercurrent  infections  amon^  our  tuberculous  patients 
with  anything  like  the  frequency  observed  in  less  favorable  cli- 
matic environments.  It  is  only  fair  to  observe,  however,  that  in 
Europe  this  method  has  been  employed  much  longer  than  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  has  only  been  used  about  three  years  to 
any  extent,  and  that  after  longer  experience  we  may  see  more 
effusions,  though  in  the  East  the  experience  corresponds  to  that 
of  Europe,  even  though  they  have  employed  pneumothorax  a 
much  shorter  time. 

Von  Muralt,  in  common  with  most  observers,  thinks  that  the 
effusion  in  pneumothorax  is  directly  parallel  with  the  common 
exudative  pleuritis;  in  other  words,  to  use  his  exact  language, 
"it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  going  over  of  the  tuberculosis  to  the 
pleura."  With  this  statement  we  do  not  wholly  agree.  The  secre- 
tion of  a  fluid  by  the  pleura  is  as  natural  a  phenomenon  as  that  of 
tears  by  the  conjunctiva.  If  the  tear  duct  is  occluded  the  tears 
will  overflow  upon  the  cheeks.  When  the  mechanism  of  the  pleura 
is  in  perfect  working  order  as  to  secretion  and  absorption  an  excess 
of  fluid  is  never  found;  but  we  certainly  know  that  as  pneumo- 
thorax is  protrac-ted  the  absorption  properties  of  the  pleura  become 
more  and  more  impaired;  that  as  time  goes  on  refiUings  are  required 
at  longer  and  longer  intervals,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  impaired 
function  on  the  part  of  the  pleura  it  may  be  true  that  it  will  become 
less  and  less  possible  for  it  to  take  cttre  of  the  excessive  secretion. 
Exudate  in  the  beginning  may  be  a  response  to  irritation,  and  the 
mechanical  condition  induced  by  pneumothorax,  as  well  as  a 
abnormal  substance,  such  as  nitrogen  gas  in  contact  with  the 
pleura,  certainly  furnishes  the  factors  of  irritation.  This  theory 
will  not  apply  to  those  exudates  the  result  of  pus  infection,  or  of 
true  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura,  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  are  found 
in  the  exudate.  However,  these  forms  of  exudate  von  Muralt 
states  are  in  the  minority,  but  we  believe  that  this  theorj^  may  be 
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the  true  explanation  of  the  small  serous  and  lymphocytic  erudate. 
In  contradiction  to  such  a  theory  is  the  experience  of  Shortle,  who 
has  made  it  a  practice  to  withdraw  all  exudates  on  their  appearance 
in  any  quantity  and  replace  with  gas.  It  has  been  his  observation 
after  such  a  removal  of  exudate  that  it  does  not  tend  to  return. 
Under  our  theory  it  would  seem  most  likely  to, 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  choice  of  operation,  whether  Fwlanini 
or  Brauer,  does  not  influence  the  occurrence  of  exudates.  It  also 
seems  true  that  the  more  serious  the  case  the  more  extensive  the 
tuberculous  pleuritis  is  or  has  been  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
occur.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  small  and,  as  we  think, 
mechanical  effusions  are  of  no  importance  and  do  not  require 
treatment.  In  one  of  the  four  instances  we  have  observed  it  was 
promptly  resorbed,  and  in  the  three  in  which  it  persists  there  has 
been  no  tendency  to  increase.  However,  in  the  East  and  in  Europe 
the  large  percentage  of  exudates  observed  becomes  a  factor  of  rral 
importance  in  artificial  pneumothorax.  These  exudates  are  said 
to  gradually  increase  and  more  and  more  approximate  pus  io 
character,  becoming  first  cloudy;  later  containing  polymorpho- 
nuclear neutrophiles,  and  lastly  tubercle  bacilli.  They  finally 
lead  to  gross  thickening  of  the  pleura.  It  seems  to  be  the  common 
practice  under  such  conditions  and  in  the  presence  of  pressure 
symptoms  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  exudate  and  replace  it  witli 
gas.  All  observers  are  practically  a  unit  that  washings  and  the 
injection  of  antiseptics  are  little  worse  than  useless  imder  these 
conditions. 

We  do  not  know  when  it  first  occurred  to  one  of  us,  independent 
of  artificial  pneumothorax,  in  fact,  years  before  we  knew  anything 
about  this  method,  that  nothing  could  be  more  favorable,  espedaily 
in  far-advanced  tuberculosis,  than  an  extensive  effusion  into  the 
pleura.  We  are  certain  that  independent  of  the  practice  of  any 
other  physician  one  of  us  (Bullock)  distinctly  conceived  the  idea 
that  such  effusions  should  never  be  disturbed  except  for  pressure 
symptoms,  and  then  only  enough  removed  to  relieve  the  drculation. 
Often  after  an  effusion  these  patients  would  take  on  weight,  present 
a  normal  temperature,  slowing  of  the  pulse,  and  a  general  fading 
of  well-being.  The  observation  of  a  few  of  these  cases  in  which 
effusion  occurs  naturally  will  prove  to  anyone  that  in  such  an  exudate 
there  is  something,  or  a  combination  of  things,  which  we  suppose 
we  can  safely  class  under  the  generic  term  antibody  or  antibodies, 
which  are  vastly  beneficial  to  the  affected  individual.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  during  the  past  seventeen  years  when  one  of  ui 
has  not  had  such  a  person  under  his  observation,  and  we  have  a 
clear-cut  conviction  that  as  long  as  the  fluid  remains  the  individual 
is  relatively  safe,  and  that  it  is  usually  only  upon  its  complete 
resorption  that  the  tuberculosis  resumes  its  course.  As  soon  as 
Rohmer  and  Hamburger  showed  that  the  already  tuberculous 
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animal  could  not  be  reinfected  with  tuberculosis,  this,  of  course, 
being  in  line  with  Koch's  original  observation  of  the  injection  of 
tubercle  bacilli  into  already  tuberculous  f^inea-pigs,  one  of  us 
(Bullock)  felt  safe  in  removing  small  portions  of  these  natural 
effusions  and  injecting  them  into  other  and  seriously  ill  consump- 
tives. He  did  this  several  times,  but  to  his  surprise  there  was  neither 
local  nor  general  response.  Why  this  fluid  which  partially  protects 
the  individual  having  it  will  not  benefit  others  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. One  reasonable  explanation  is,  we  think,  that  the  quantity 
injected  or  possible  of  injection  is  too  small  or  too  infrequently 
employed,  or  both.  The  individual  with  the  exudate,  however, 
has  a  large  reservoir  of  antibodies  in  the  fluid  upon  which  he  can 
draw  continuously. 

Extensive  exudates  in  artifldal  pneumothorax  may  produce, 
through  vast  pleural  thickening,  a  marked  shrinking  of  the  pneumo- 
thorax, and,  according  to  von  Muralt  and  others,  there  occurs,  in 
spite  of  refillings  under  high  pressure,  a  retraction  of  the  thorax 
with  an  expansion  of  the  compressed  lung  before  we  are  ready  for 
any  such  functional  mobility.  Bight  here  we  must  call  in  the 
surgeon  and  have  him  do  a  plastic  operation,  a  Wehlm  or  some  of 
its  modifications,  or  better  yet  a  Schede.  We  have  never  seen  a 
pus  infection  of  the  pleura  follow  artificial  pneumothorax.  Such 
an  accident  must  occur  from  infection  from  without  by  means  of 
the  needle  or  from  perforation  of  the  lung.  All  observers  agree 
that  they  are  very  rare,  and  should  be  treated  by  thoracotomy, 
drainage,  frequent  washings,  etc. 

Von  Muralt  holds  that  on  account  of  the  great  unifonnity  in  the 
occurrence  of  pleural  exudates  in  artificial  pneumothorax  that  their 
cause  must  be  wholly  interior,  and  whatever  the  actual  cause, 
whether  a  true  tuberculous  effusion  (or,  as  we' hold,  the  small 
mechanical  effusion),  he  is  undoubtedly  right  in  attributing  their 
causation  to  internal  conditions  and  not  to  methods  of  procedure. 

Von  Muralt  classifies  the  effusions  as  follows:  (a)  True  serous 
or  light  sanguinoleut  exudates  which  remain  small  and  show  only 
a  slight  tendency  to  increase  in  quantity,  and  which  generally  dis- 
appear in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Of  hb  35  exudate 
cases  14  were  in  this  category.  Of  our  5  exudates  4  were  of  this 
type  (this  is  the  character  of  exudate  which  we  ascribe  to  mechanical 
causation),  {b)  Exudates  which  begin  like  (a)  but  have  a  greater 
inclination  to  increase  and  retain  their  character  for  a  long  titUe. 
(These  also  may  be  ascribed  to  a  mechanical  causation.)  If,  however, 
tubercle  bacilli  make  their  appearance  in  the  effusion  it  is  probable 
that  a  true  tuberculous  pleurisy  has  become  superimposed  upon 
the  original  effusion.  As  a  rule,  tubercle  bacilli  can  only  be  demon- 
strated in  these  effusions  by  means  of  animal  inocutations.  Von 
Muralt  has  had  16  cases  of  this  type  which  continued  over  a  period 
of  years,  and  in  the  later  stages  contained  plentiful  cell  detritus.,  (c) 
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\'iruleut  infections  of  the  pleura  with  mixed  organisniR  originating 
either  through  wound  infection  or  rupture  of  the  lung.  Von  Muralt 
has  had  Ti  such  cnses.  In  one  of  our  patients  a  natural  was  super- 
imposed upon  an  artificial  pneumothorax,  with  subsequent  exudate, 
which  examination  proved  to  be  sterile  under  the  microscope.  The 
fluid  also  proved  negative  when  injected  in  a  guinea-pig.  Von 
Muralt  makes  it  plain  that  the  seriousness  of  the  cases  has  a  distinct 
influence  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  exudate.  Of  his  29  cases  without 
exudate,  20  were  moderately  advanced,  7  very  serious  chronic,  and 
2  acute  tuberculosis;  while  of  his  35  exudate  cases,  13  only  belonged 
to  the  moderately  serious  class,  19  to  the  very  serious  chronic 
class,  and  3  to  the  acute.  With  the  first  group  exudates  of  the  ib) 
type  have  been  mostly  observed  by  him.  In  his  moderately  serioa-' 
cases  exudate  generally  occurred  later;  in  some  cases  not  until  a 
year  after  the  first  operation,  and  were  usually  small  and  serous. 
Von  Muralt's  experience  corresponds  to  and  may  well  be  said  to  be 
a  reflection  of  that  of  others.  Therefore  if  it  is  so  tiiat  the  more 
.serious  the  case  the  more  likely  the  effusion  is  to  occur  it  constitutes 
a  most  important  reason  for  anticipating  the  use  of  pneumothorax 
and  not  waiting  until  the  procedure  is  forced  upon  us.  The  micro- 
scopic examination  of  these  exudates  as  well  as  animal  experiments 
rarely  shows  anj'thing,  with  the  exception  of  the  (c)  type,  but 
tubercle  bacilli,  if  they  are  not  wholly  sterile,  as  is  true  of  the  (a) 
exudate. 

According  to  von  Muralt,  Gratz,  and  Saugman  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  when  a  pneumothorax  is  present  the  pleura  is  unable 
to  prevent  a  tuberculous  focus. from  extending  by  means  of  the 
adhesion  of  the  two  membranes,  parietal  and  enteral,  but  rather 
tuberculous  foci  are  able  to  develop  and  spread  on  the  surface  of 
the  pleura.  The  stimulation  of  such  foci  is  in  fact  favored  by 
tearing  adhesions  and  stretching  the  pleura.  In  our  opinion  this 
accounts  for  some  of  the  acute  febrjlity  manifested  during  the  earty 
stages  of  compression  in  some  instances. 

Saugman  further  states  that  we  should  remember  that  the 
pleura,  through  the  steady  contact  with  gas,  is  placed  in  a  whoOy 
unphysiological  relation,  which,  as  Kaufmatm  has  demonstrated 
in  dogs,  produces  an  anatomical  change  of  the  serosa  with  a  de- 
creased ability  of  gas  resorption,  and  as  we  would  like  to  interject 
once  more  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  probably  a  decreased  ability 
to  absorb  its  own  secretion.  Von  Muralt  states  that  one  has  the 
right  to  accept  the  principle  that  the  tuberculous  pleura  is  par- 
ticularly prone  to  exudative  inflammation  under  these  changed 
conditions.  He  also  emphasizes  that  in  addition  to  the  causati\'e 
factors  already  mentioned  certain  individual  ones  should  be  con- 
sidered. In  his  35  exudate  cases,  11  had  had  marked  pleuritis 
before  the  pneumothorax,  and  in  these,  in  6.  exudate  had  occurred; 
to  quote  exactly,   "doubtless,   therefore,  it  is  just  the  patients 
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which  are  individually  disposed  to  exudates  who  take  a  pretty 
large  share  in  pneumothorax  exudates."  Von  Muralt,  Forlanini, 
and  Brauer  all  protest  against  the  use  of  the  tenn  transudate  as  an 
explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  fluid  in  pneumothorax.  The 
reason  for  this  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  exudate  does  not 
appear  in  the  beginning  when  the  circulation  changes  are  most 
marked.  Faguoli,  who  has  ma<le  a  study  of  the  charaeter  of  exu- 
dates, has  found  them  of  not  only  high  specific  gravity,  but  with  a 
high  albumin  content,  which  he  states  is  good  evidence  in  favor 
of  their  inflammator>'  origin. 

Of  course,  on  account  of  the  extremely  few  exudates  that  have 
been  observed  in  our  work  to  date,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to 
make  any  exhaustive  study  of  their  character;  but  in  the  4  cases 
with  small  exudate  that  we  have  observed  the  exudate  has  been 
sterile  even  upon  passage  through  animals.  In  the  large  exudate 
case  the  fluid  is  purulent  and  tubercle  bacilli  are  present.  For 
the  same  reason  the  insignificance  of  our  exudate  material,  we  are 
unable,  from  our  own  experience,  to  discuss  the  therapy  of  these 
exudates;  notwithstanding  which,  as  the  result  of  a  long  and 
extended  experience  with  natural  exudates,  we  have  very  positive 
convictions  regarding  their  treatment.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
treatment  we  can  see  no  reason  for  differentiating  natural  effusions 
from  those  which  follow  artificial  pneumothorax.  We  believe  they 
should  be  handled  the  same,  and  that  is,  with  certain  qualifications 
to  be  explained  later,  let  severely  alone.  If,  however,  upon  gradual 
thickening  of  the  pleura  there  is  reexpansion  of  the  compressed 
lung  before  it  is  clinically  desirable  and  by  refilling  with  nitrogen 
it  becomes  impossible  to  prevent  this  premature  expansion,  or,  as 
in  some  instances,  even  upon  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid 
more  nitrogen  cannot  be  introduced,  then,  providing  the  patient 
is  in  a  position  to  withstand  the  operation,  the  desirability  of  a 
plastic  should  at  once  be  considered.  Under  these  conditions  our 
conviction  would  be  that  a  Schede  should  be  performed  rather  than 
the  tentative  and  less  complete  procedure  of  Wehlm.  \'on  Sluralt 
and  others  agree  that  in  the  presence  of  inflammatory  symptoms  and 
an  exudate  that  positive  pressures  cause  more  incon\-enience  than 
the  same  pressure  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  exudate. 
Under  these  conditions,  lowering  the  pressure  to  zero  may  at  once 
reduce  the  fever.  This  is  in  line  with  the  observation  that  all  of 
us  should  have  made  that  there  are  patients  without  exudates 
who  must  alwajs  have  a  zero  or  a  bit  of  negative  pressure  in  order 
to  be  free  from  fever.  It  is  well  at  this  juncture  to  state  pointedly 
tht  ever\'  gas  case  is  an  individual  matter,  and  that  a  theoretic 
degree  of  pneumothorax  may  practically  prove  undesirable.  As 
one  of  us  (Bullock)  stated  before  the  American  Sanatorimn  Associa- 
tion in  1913,  the  least  pressure  that  will  accomplish  the  result 
clinically  is  the  pressure  to  be  maintained. 
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It  now  occurs  to  us  that  possibly  one  reason  why  we  have  seen 
so  few  effusions  is  because  we  have  always  used  wanned  nitit^n. 
The  lack  of  this  precaution  may  account  in  part  at  least  not  only 
for  some  of  the  effusions  but  also  for  the  so-called  pleural  reflexes 
of  which  personally  we  have  seen  none.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
von  Muralt  is  correct  in  his  observation  that  in  small  saculative, 
pocket-shaped,  or  indented  pneumothorax,  in  which  a  compressing 
effect  is  only  possible  with  high  pressure,  clots  and  progressive 
adhesions  are  easily  formed.  Several  times  we  have  been  able  to 
find  a  pocket  which  we  could  refill,  using  relatively  high  pressures, 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  then,  much  to  our  surprise  before  we 
understood  this  phenomenon,  we  would  never  be  able  to  find  the 
pocket  again.  In  such  cases,  if  we  are  to  accomplish  anj^thing  with 
pneumothorax,  high  pressures  and  frequent  refillings  are  essential. 

It  is  advised  in  the  presence  of  an  exudate  and  inflammaton- 
sj-mptoms  that  the  pressure  should  be  kept  neutral  until  the  fever 
period  is  passed,  high  fever  itself  being  treated  by  means  of  counter- 
irritation  (the  acuta]  cautery),  the  use  of  pyramidon,  aspirin,  etc. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  should  be  withdrawn  for  examination, 
and  if  pus  and  pyogenic  organisms  are  found,  energetic  surgical 
measures  should  at  once  be  instituted.  If,  however,  the  fever 
remains  low  in  type  we  should  employ  all  our  supporting  measures 
and  patiently  await  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  before  resorting 
to  radical  surgical  procedures.  We  will  then  have  time  to  ade- 
quately study  the  situation,  and  if  surgical  intervention  becomes 
necessary,  know  best  just  what  sort  of  operation  is  likely  to  meet 
the  situation.  From  von  Muralt  to  Saugman  and  Brauer  eveii' 
observer  is  agreed  that  antiseptic  injections  into  the  exudate  are 
worse  than  useless.  In  this  connection  von  Muralt  observes,  in 
making  his  plea  for  the  conservative  management  of  exudates,  tbst 
the  removal  of  even  a  small  portion  of  the  exudate  may  exacerbate 
the  symptoms.  We  have  observed  this  phenomenon  in  natural 
effusions  when  we  have  been  forced  to  remove  a  portion  on  account 
of  pressure  symptoms.  In  the  absence  of  mixed  infection  in  an 
exudate  in  which  fever  continues  from  one  to  two  months  or  longer, 
von  Muralt  would  not  ascribe  the  fever  to  the  exudate,  but  to  a 
tuberculous  focus  either  in  the  lungs  or  another  organ.  The  SMoe 
observation  undoubtedly  holds  good  in  the  absence  of  an  exudate 
with  the  presence  of  a  complete  pneumothorax  when  fever  persists. 

All  observers  are  agreed  that  in  the  presence  of  fever  the  removal 
of  the  exudate  and  cleansing  of  the  pleural  cavity — when  the  exudate 
has  been  sterile,  or  simply  tuberculous  and  free  from  mixed  infec- 
tion— is  more  likely  to  accomplish  harm  than  good.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  in  just  such  cases  that  with  patience  we  are 
likely  to  witness  the  most  happy  sero-immuuiziiig  effect.  To 
employ  von  Muralt's  forceful  observation,  "whoever  has  been 
able  to  observe  these  remarkable  beneficial  changes  will  not  do 
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things  which  do  not  bring  any  benefit  anyway."  In  other  words, 
to  further  follow  von  Muralt,  the  fact  that  an  exudate  is  present 
does  not  indicate  the  use  of  surgery  even  if  the  test  puncture  looks 
ugly,  grayish,  and  contains  tubercle  bacilli.  He  puts  it  very 
happily  when  he  states  "one  must  leam  to  consider  the  tuberculous 
pyopneumothorax  as  well  as  the  dry  pneumothorax  as  a  pathological- 
physioiogical  condition,"  When  the  temperature  returns  to  normal 
in  one  of  these  exudate  cases  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  the 
pressure  low,  and  most  observers  are  agreed  that  the  individual 
indications  can  be  followed  as  before  the  onset  of  the  fever.  It  is 
as  true  of  a  large  exudate  as  of  a  large  pneumothorax  that  they  may 
act  unfavorably  on  the  stomach,  liver,  and  heart  through  the 
pressure  exerted.  Such  conditions  must  be  met  either  by  lowering 
the  pressure  or  partially  removing  the  exudate.  These  large 
exudates  are  slowly  resorbed,  as  is  true  in  natural  effusions,  and  the 
end  result  is  the  same  in  both  instances,  an  enormous  pleural  thick- 
ening, which  helps  to  permanently  maintain  the  lung  in  a,  state 
of  physiological  rest.  Nearly  everyone  who  has  to  do  with  a  large 
number  of  consumptives  has  observed  this  termination  in  natund 
effusions,  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  results  in  far-advanced 
cases  we  have  ever  seen  have  fallen  in  this  category. 

True  empyemas  with  marked  clinical  manifestations  are  amenable 
only  to  plastic  operations.  Von  Muralt  thinks,  however,  that  if 
they  are  small  in  quantity  that  large  antiseptic  injections,  for 
instance,  20  to  30  c.c.  electrargoi  in  repeated  doses,  if  necessary, 
are  often  sufficient  to  arrest  the  process.  According  to  him  this  is 
particularly  true  of  pneumococci  infections.  In  his  opinion,  how- 
ever, if  improvement  does  not  soon  follow  this  measure,  the  exudates 
should  be  reduced  through  puncttire;  but  the  plastic  operation 
for  the  reduction  of  the  pleural  cavity  should  not  be  done  until  the 
abscess  has  been  drained  by  a  thoracotomy,  thus  lessening  the 
chance  of  infection  of  a  large  plastic  wound.  Forlanini  states  that 
the  imposition  of  a  natural  pneumothorax  upon  an  artificial  one  is 
an  absolutely  fatal  catastrophe.  We  have  had  one  such  case  m 
which  all  the  classical  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  lung  were  present, 
which  were  subsequently  followed  by  an  effusion  of  clear  sterile 
serum,  and  in  which  instance  up  to  the  present  time  (eleven  weeks 
after  the  rupture)  the  patient  is  either  holding  her  own  or  improving 
a  little. 

A  phenomenon  which  occurs  in  pneumothorax  of  very  great 
interest,  for  it  is  still  unaccounted  for,  is  the  preliminary  marked 
loss  of  weight  which  occurs  in  many  of  the.-ie  cases  no  matter  how 
completely  the  clinical  symptoms  are  relieved.  We  have  endeavored 
to  account  for  it  speciticially,  but  so  far  have  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  generalized  explanation  of  alteretl  metabolism  and 
circulation  following  the  unphjsiological  relations  of  artificial 
pneumothorax.    It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  should  effusion 
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occur  the  loss  of  weight  stops  promptly  and  the  patient  begin* 
gaining  in  weight. 

In  this  country  it  is  too  early  to  permit  of  adequate  discussion 
of  end-results.  In  Europe  they  are  just  beginning  to  do  so.  but  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  time  our  end-results  rtU  ap- 
jiniximate  theirs.  This  will  prove  notably  true  providing  the 
measure  is  reserved  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  In 
large  measure,  for  otherwise  hopeless  cases.  If,  however,  as  we 
advocate,  the  method  is  applied  in  all  suitable  cases  that  are 
progres3i\e  in  type  the  stor>"  may  read  more  happily.  There  is  one 
point  to  l>e  borne  in  mind  which  was  especial!^'  marked  in  the 
experience  of  one  of  us  in  the  earlier  use  of  pneumothorax,  and 
which  we  have  not  seen  mentioned  by  other  workers.  It  is  this: 
It  requires  relatively  a  higher  pressure  and  a  larger  pneumothorai 
to  relieve  the  clinical  manifestations  in  a  lesion  confined  to  one 
lobe  than  it  does  in  more  extensive  disease  of  the  lung.  Under  these 
conditions  we  more  often  observe  the  phenomenon  whicli  European 
oi>erators  designate  as  "  puffing  up  of  the  mediastinum."  In  seversl 
instances  in  which  we  have  performed  this  procedure  in  one-lobe 
cases  we  have  had  the  physical  signs  and  sounds  of  pneiimothoras 
impinge  upon  the  sound  lung  as  much  as  three  inches  from  only 
a  slight  positive  pressure.  On  the  reduction  of  such  a  pressurp 
the  former  signs  and  sounds  returned  to  the  area  in  question.  Wf 
have  never  seen  any  harm  come  from  such  a  dislocation  of  the 
mediastinum. 

For  many  years  the  workers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau 
have  tried  to  impress  upon  their  Eastern  confreres  that  undw 
our  climatic  conditions  the  picture  of  tuberculosis  is  altered  and 
ameliorated  as  compared  with  the  manifestations  of  the  disease 
in  many  other  localities;  that  patients  do  not  have  night  sweats; 
that  hemorrhages  are  less  often  observed:  that  fever  is  less 
often  in  evidence,  and  patients  apparently  acquire  sooner,  and 
in  greater  numl)er  of  cases,  a  toxic  immunity;  that  the  circulation 
is  improved;  that  the  red  blood  ceils  are  increased  in  number;  that 
the  percentage  of  lymphoc.vtes  tends  to  increase;  that  tuberrle 
bacilli  disapj>ear  sooner  from  the  sputum;  that  the  lesions  are 
drier;  and,  in  fact,  that  we  get  better  results.  We  would  fu^the^ 
more  like  to  impress  upon  our  Eastern  confreres  that  we  apparently 
do  not  have  exudates,  or  such  serious  exudates,  with  the  same 
frequency  as  they  do  in  the  East  and  many  other  localities. 
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PELLAGRA  IN  CHILDHOOD.' 

By  Frank  Cuozeu  Knowi.ks,  M.D., 


Pellagra  was  first  described  by  the  Spanish  physician  Casai 
in  1735,  although  FrapoUi  gave  the  appellation  to  the  affection  in 
1578.  The  importance  of  the  disease  cannot  be  overestimated,  as 
in  the  year  1884  Italy  reported  the  appalling  total  of  104,067  cases, 
which  fortunately  decreased  to  60,000  in  1903,  and  since  then  has 
exhibited  a  still  further  abatement.  Our  own  country  is  showing 
an  increased  epidemic,  since  the  disease  is  becoming  more  generally 
recognized,  particularly  by  the  physicians  of  the  South.  C.  H. 
Lavinder  made  the  calculation  that  from  1907  to  1911  a  total  of 
25,545  cases  of  this  affection  were  observed  in  the  United  States; 
15,870  of  these  occurred  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
The  Northern  States  have  been  afflicted  with  comparatively  few  ■ 
cases,  and  therefore  those  of  us  who  have  desired  to  study  the  affec- 
tion have  been  compelled  to  visit  the  neighborhoods  where  the 
disease  is  endemic. 

During  the  last  four  years  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
about  a  dozen  cases  of  this  affection  in  Philadelphia  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  forty  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  T«o  of  the 
cases  observed  in  Philadelphia  occurred  in  childhood,  one  of  which 
has  already  been  reported  by  Dr.  Hartzell.  Although  verj'  little 
has  been  written  exclusively  on  pellagra  in  childhood,  the  further 
one  delves  into  the  disease  the  greater  becomes  the  conviction  of  the 
frequency  of  this  affection  in  children. 

Age.  Lavinder  found  in  a  statistical  study  of  15,870  cases  of 
pellagra,  412  under  five  years  of  age  and  1719  between  the  fifth  and 
twentieth  year.  Merk  tabulated  4830  cases  of  the  affection,  of  which 
46  were  observed  under  five  years  of  age  (0.9  per  cent.)  and  406 
between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  year  {8.3  per  cent.).  R.  M.  Grimm 
made  a  study  of  323  cases  from  Kentucky  (three  counties),  South 
Carolina  (seven  counties),  and  Georgia  (fifteen  counties)  and 
discovered  15  cases  under  five  years  of  age,  23  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  year  and  23  aged  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Sambon  states 
that  pellagra  is  quite  a  frequent  occurrence  in  children,  particularly 
after  two  years  of  age.  There  have  been,  according  to  Rohrer, 
31  cases  of  this  affection  in  Maryland  up  to  September  25,  1912, 
4  of  which  occurred  in  children  aged  six,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years 
respectively.  Mizell  observed  15  cases  of  this  affection  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  out  of  a  total  of  100  cases.     Potarca  collected 
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17,027  cases  of  pellagra  and  found  13  per  cent,  under  twenty  years 
of  age.  Calderini,  in  Italy,  observed,  in  1844,  352  cases  of  this 
affection  and  found  83  of  them  under  three  years  of  age.  Siler  and 
Garrison  discovered  in  a  aeries  of  254  cases,  21  under  six  years  of 
age,  22  from  six  to  nine  years,  and  28  from  ten  to  nineteen  years. 
Mason  has  seen  20  instances  of  the  affection  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  Snyder  sent  a  circular  letter  to  sixty  physicians  of 
the  South  who  had  had  extensive  experience  with  pellagra  and  the 
consensus  of  their  replies  placed  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
childhood  at  10,5  per  cent. 

According  to  Snyder  the  youngest  case  observed  by  any  of  these 
sixty  physicians  developed  at  the  age  of  two  months  (Savage), 
Chrisoferetti  records  instances  of  the  affection  at  forty  days,  five, 
seven,  ten,  and  seventeen  months  respectively.  Sambon  has  seen 
cases  at  three,  four,  and  five  months,  and  states  that  while  such 
early  cases  are  rare  the  disease  is  quite  frequent  in  children  from 
six  to  eighteen  months.  The  latter  considers  puberty  in  boys  a 
vulnerable  time  for  the  pellagrous  attack.  Roberts  has  studud  2 
cases  of  the  affection  at  the  age  of  four  and  five  months  respectively. 

Sex.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  female  sex  in  the  adult  is 
very  much  more  apt  to  be  attacked  than  are  males.  Siler  and 
Garrison  found  in  a  study  of  282  cases  there  were  191  females 
showing  the  affection  and  but  66  males.  They  found  from  one  to 
six  years  of  age,  ten  males  and  eleven  females  attacked,  and  from 
six  to  eleven  years,  twelve  males  and  the  same  number  of  females. 
Rohrer  reported  that  3  out  of  4  cases  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
attacked  by  pellagra  were  of  the  male  sex.  Mizell  recorded  15 
cases  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  5  were  females  and  10  males. 
Of  85  cases  of  this  affection  seen  by  Rice  in  two  orphanages,  45 
were  females  and  40  males.  Tucker  recorded  4  cases  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  3  were  males  and  1  a  female. 

Race.  Lavinder  analyzed  the  sex  and  the  race  in  15,870  casK 
without  separating  the  adult  and  the  childhood  cases.  He  found 
in  the  white  race  2924  males  attacked  and  6857  females,  and  in  the 
negroes,  males,  931,  females,  3117.  Siler  and  Garrison  compared 
the  frequency  of  attack  in  the  white  and  negro  races.  They  found 
ia  the  community  where  pellagra  was  endemic  out  of  282  cases, 
257  occurred  in  the  white  race  while  but  25  were  found  in  n^roes; 
of  these  25  cases  but  1  was  observed  under  six  years  of  age,  1  also 
between  the  sixth  and  the  tenth  years. 

Pellagra  in  Famiues.  Sambon  makes  the  statement  that  in 
families  with  numerous  children  Uviag  in  dbtricts  where  pdli^ 
is  endemic  he  has  often  found  the  parents  and  all  of  the  children 
attacked.  Siler  and  Garrison  report  that  in  one-half  of  the 
cases  observed  the  disease  occurred  singly  in  one  family,  about 
one-quarter  were  noted  two  in  one  family,  and  the  remaining  one- 
quarter  ill  groups  of  three,  four,  or  five  in  one  family. 
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Preceded  or  Assocuted  with  Other  Diseases.  Of  the  43 
coses  observed  by  Siler  and  Garrison,  infantile  paralysis  preceded 
the  pellagra  in  one  instance,  chicken-pox  in  another,  and  whooping- 
cough  in  two  others.  Measles  occurred  before  the  pellagrous 
outbreak  in  12  instances;  11  of  these  were  under  twelve  years  of 
af^  (approximately  23  per  cent.).  In  most  of  these  the  attack 
of  pellagra  occurred  shortly  after  recovery  from  measles  (Siler  and 
Garrison).  Sambon  recorded  a  case  in  a  child  of  three  years  which 
developed  shortly  after  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Because  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hookworm  in  the  South  the 
association  of  this  affection  with  pellagra  is  often  observed.  Hice 
in  order  to  determine  the  relative  frequency  of  hookworm  in  the 
pellagrous  and  the  non-pellagrous  examined  microscopically  the 
stools  of  all  the  inmates  of  an  orphanage  and  found  that  26  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population  were  infected.  Hookworm  was  found  in 
association  with  pellagra  in  29  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

Differences  in  SymrroMATOLOGr  between  the  Adult  and 
THE  Child  Pellagrin.  Cutane<ms  ManifestoMona.  Snyder  found 
in  his  investigations  that  the  skin  outbreak  in  children  was  more 
prominent  than  the  other  manifestations  of  the  disease.  According 
to  Wood,  children,  as  a  rule,  are  not  seriously  affected,  the  cutaneous 
outbreak  being  the  most  prominent  feature.  Sambon  believes 
the  malady  is  frequently  overlooked  in  childhood  because  it  is  often 
very  mild  and  of  a  short  duration;  the  parents  not  infrequently 
believe  their  children  only  sunburnt. 

In  the  cases  observed  by  Rice  in  the  orphanages  of  the  South  all 
of  the  eruptions  were  of  a  dry  type,  usually  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
hands  and  the  feet,  in  some  only  on  the  former;  in  certain  instances 
extending  up  the  backs  of  the  legs,  some  only  on  the  backs  of  the 
forearms  and  calves.  He  found  the  covered  portions  of  the  body 
attacked  in  but  two  instances;  a  mask  form  was  present  in  one 
instance;  Casfd's  necklace  in  one  case;  and  the  face  and  the  neck 
were  involved  in  a  few.  After  desquamation  in  these  cases  the 
affected  surface  was  smooth  and  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  adjacent 
unaffected  skin.  A  few  complained  of  burning  of  the  affected 
areas.  Thirty-three  of  his  43  cases  had  the  dennatitia  on  the  dorsa 
oi  the  feet  and  the  calves  of  the  legs;  these  were  the  barefooted 
children.  In  the  larger  children  who  wore  shoes  the  dermatitis 
was  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  alone  or  the  backs  of  the  hands  and 
the  forearms. 

Merk  analyzed,  in  children  and  adults,  1679  cases  of  pellagra; 
77  per  cent,  had  an  erythema  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  alone; 
282  cases  {13  per  cent.)  had  the  eruption  on  the  backs  of  the  hands 
and  the  neck;  164  (7.5  per  cent.)  had  the  outbreak  on  the  neck; 
53  (2.4  per  cent.)  had  the  dermatitis  on  other  portions  of  the  body. 
In  only  5  per  cent,  of  Wood's  189  cases  were  the  lesions  lacking  on 
the  backs  of  the  hands,  and  most  of  these  patients  were  children 
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who  were  accustomed  to  go  without  shoes  and  stockings,  thus 
exposiog  these  areas  as  much  as  the  hands. 

Oastrodntestirtal  Symptoms.  Rice  in  a  study  of  43  pellagrous 
children  found  that  16  had  frank  sore  mouth,  8  had  diarrhea,  and 
22  a  denuded  and  fissured  tongue.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  was  redder  than  normal,  but  did  not  have  that  fierj-  redness 
which  is  seen  in  the  severe  types  of  the  disease.  Some  had  "geo- 
graphical" tongue. 

Nerrxnts  System.  Rice  found  but  few  changes  in  the  nervous 
system  in  hb  series  of  pellagrous  cases  with  the  exception  of  the 
patellar  reflexes.  In  54  cases  in  children  he  found  the  reflexes 
exaggerated  in  28;  decreased  in  10;  absent  in  6;  normal  in  8;  and 
unequal  on  the  two  sides  in  2.  Snyder  found  after  comparing 
his  statistics  with  fifteen  other  authorities  on  the  subject  that  the 
nervous  manifestations  of  the  dbease  were  very  much  less  marked 
in  childhood  than  in  adults.  Such  also  was  the  experience  of  Mason 
in  his  20  cases  in  children. 

Other  Manifestations.  The  hair  is  not  usually  affected  in  those 
developing  pellagra  during  adult  life,  but  in  children  it  is  t^ten 
short,  thick,  and  course,  lacking  the  usual  amount  of  sebaceous 
matter,  and  feels  rough  (Roberts). 

Comparative  studies  of  the  blood  findings  in  adults  and  children 
with  the  disease  have  not  been  made  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
to  determine  the  resemblance  or  difference.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  these  cases  there  is  some  anemia  present;  the  small 
lymphocytes  are  relatively  increased,  and  the  large  mononuclear 
cells  normal  or  diminished  in  number. 

Indicanuria  is  very  common  and  oftentimes  a  constant  accom- 
paniment of  pellagra.  Rice  found  in  42  cases  of  pellagra  in  children 
an  excessive  amount  of  indican  in  the  urine  in  50  per  cent,  of  those 
attacked.  The  interval  between  the  active  attacks  gave  the 
reaction  as  markedly  as  during  the  stage  of  activity. 

Rice  made  a  comparative  study  of  pellagrous  and  non-pellagrous 
children  and  found,  at  the  same  age,  they  were  approximately 
the  same  weight  and  height.  A  large  proportion  of  those  attacked 
seemed  to  be  in  excellent  physical  condition. 

Etiology.  The  conflicting  views  on  the  cause  of  the  condition 
will  not  be  discussed  in  the  present  article,  with  the  exception  of  the 
question  of  heredity. 

Snyder  received  eleven  replies  to  his  interrogation  upon  this 
phase  of  the  subject;  9  had  seen  pellagrous  mothers  who  had  been 
or  were  nursing  infants  without  any  manifestations  of  pellagra 
being  present  in  the  latter;  13  babies  were  represented.  None  of 
Grimm's  observations  have  led  him  to  believe  that  the  affection  is 
hereditary.  The  latter  reported  58  children  whose  mothers  had 
developed  pellagra  within  one  year  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  9 
were  dead  (cause  undetermined)  but  none  was  pellagrous;  of  18 
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children  whose  mothers  had  developed  the  disease  within  one 
year  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  2  were  dead  but  none  of  the  living 
were  pellagrous.  Grimm  found  that  of  30  infants  who  were  being 
nursed  by  pellagrous  mothers,  none  were  pellagrous  at  the  time  of 
his  visits,  6  were  not  well,  and  24  were  healthy. 

According  to  Sambon,  he  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  single  case 
of  congenital  pellagra,  neither  has  he  been  able  to  find  in  literature 
any  first-hand  and  authentic  record  of  a  case.  Roberts  states  that 
peUagra  is  not  inherited,  but  the  ravages  in  the  parent  is  inherited 
and  appears  in  the  child  in  the  form  of  dwarfism,  deficient  develop- 
ment, anemia,  various  malformations  of  the  skull,  asymmetry, 
badly  set  ears,  mental  weakness,  slow  growth,  an  unusual  lack  of 
resistance,  and  a  frailness  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  age.  Boudin 
prepared  a  paper  on  this  phase  of  the  subject :  The  first  three  groups 
with  pellagrous  parents  give  443  pellagrous  children,  while  the  last 
two  groups  with  the  parents  well  give  297  pellagrous  children;  an 
excess  in  favor  of  pellagrous  degeneracy  and  predisposition  of  only 
20  per  cent. 

Agostini  believes  that  the  disease  is  not  inherited,  but  that  a 
certain  weakness  is  present  which  makes  the  affection  more  easily 
acquired  and  tends  toward  the  "gravest  syndrome  of  somatophysi- 
cal  degeneration  such  as  dystrophic  cretinoid  and  m>'xedematous 
infantilism." 

Case  Report.  Harry  E.,  aged  five  years,  came  to  the  skin  dis- 
pensary of  the  Children's  Hospital  July  10,  1914,  because  of  an 
eruption  on  the  face  and  the  hands.  A  marginated  dermatitis, 
dull  red  in  color,  was  observed  on  the  hands,  ending  abruptly  at 
the  sleeve  line,  and  on  the  face  extending  half-way  up  the  forehead 
to  the  hat  margin.  The  same  condition  was  noted  on  the  rims  of 
the  ears.  He  has  had  several  attacks  of  this  dermatitis,  beginning 
in  the  early  spring  and  extending  during  the  summer.  Its  occur- 
rence is  apparently  independent  of  sunlight.  The  face  is  more  or 
less  red  even  id  winter,  but  much  less  so  than  during  the  spring 
and  the  summer;  desquamation  of  the  affected  areas  occurs  several 
times  during  each  of  the  latter  periods. 

The  tongue  is  partially  denuded  of  mucous  membrane  and  quite 
red.  Other  portions  of  the  mouth  likewise  show  this  redness.  The 
bowels  move  on  an  average  of  three  times  daily,  usually  after  meals. 
The  ])atient  is  quite  thin,  very  small  for  his  age,  and  is  exceedingly 
nervous.  The  knee-jerks  are  diminished,  the  gait  sluggish,  inco- 
ordination poor,  speech  hesitating,  pupillary  reaction  lessened,  and 
there  is  a  decided  hebetude.  His  gait  is  decidedly  ataxic,  walking 
like  a  child  with  spastic  paraplegia  of  the  toxic  multiple  neuritis 
type.  The  urine  examination  was  negative  excepting  for  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  indican. 

During  the  two  months  the  case  was  under  observation  the  erup- 
tion became  of  a  typical  dark  brown,  mahogany  color,  and  exfoli- 
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ated,  leaving  the  skin  dry  and  atrophied.  The  diarrhea  continued 
and  the  nervous  symptoms  remained  the  same.  The  history  insofar 
as  it  is  obtainable  apparently  shows  an  attack  of  infanUle  paralj'sis; 
shortly  afterward  ^e  present  symptoms  developed.  The  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  started  at  six  months  of  age;  the  dermatitis 
appeared  shoitly  afterward.  The  mother  b  healthy  while  the 
father  has  always  been  delicate,  and  is  an  inveterate  dgarette 
smoker.  The  mother  was  born  in  Italy  while  the  father  is  Irid. 
The  child  has  always  lived  in  the  subm-ban  portion  of  the  dty. 
While  the  case  was  under  observation,  quinin,  salol,  and  mercury 
and  chalk  were  given  internally.  The  child  when  last  seen  was  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  when  he  originally  came  undw  observsr 
tion,  excepting  that  the  active  dermatitis  was  not  present,  as  it 
was  in  the  autumn. 

Prognosis.  Lavinder  found  the  death  rate  in  15,870  cases  of 
pellagra  between  the  years  1907  and  1911  was  39.1  per  cent, 
both  adults  and  children  being  represented  in  these  figures.  Rice 
records  103  cases  in  children  from  1907  to  1913,  and  but  three  deaths 
have  occurred  during  this  period.  Snyder  found  that  nineteen 
other  authorities  on  pellagra  considered  the  mortality  in  children 
either  much  less  or  less  than  in  adults.  The  two  cases  I  have  seen 
in  children  one  is  dead  and  the  other  is  still  Uving. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  pellagrous 
eruption.  In  communities  where  very  few  cases  of  pellagra  are 
seen  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  tendency  to  diagnose  every  sym- 
metrical eruption  as  a  case  of  this  disease^  The  color  of  the  eruption 
should  be  particularly  emphasized;  a  marginated,  symmetrical 
dermatitis  of  the  exposed  parts  of  a  deep  mahogany  shade,  as  if 
the  skin  had  been  painted  with  iodin,  could  scarcely  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  affection,  particularly  if  associated  with  gastro- 
intestinal and  nervous  symptoms.  A  considerable  amount  has 
been  written  on  pellagra  without  eruption,  "  pellagra  sine  pellagra." 

A  paper  on  this  disease  could  scarcely  have  a  better  ending  than 
to  quote  two  recent  articles:  Roussel,  who  first  employed  the  terai 
"pellagra  sine  pellagra,"  states:  "The  expression  pellagra  dne 
pellagra  can  only  be  applied  to  a  temporary  absence  of  the  cutaneous 
eruption,  either  at  the  beginning  or  during  the  course  of  the  malady." 

Siler  and  Garrison  start  their  instructive  paper,  "An  Intensive 
Study  of  the  Epidemiology  of  Pellagra,"  wi^  the  statement,  "In 
view  of  the  essential  importance  of  diagnosis  in  our  work  the  coft- 
servative  position  was  taken  that  a  positive  diagnosis  would  be 
made  only  when  the  characteristic  skin  lesion  was  evident  or  its 
earlier  presence  could  be  definitely  ascertained  by  the  testimony 
of  patient  and  physician." 

Conclusions.  Pellagra  is  of  rather  frequent  occurrence  in 
childhood.     In  endemic  neighborhoods  approximately  10  per  cent 
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of  the  cases  occur  in  children.  The  disease  b  rare  under  two  years 
of  age. 

The  affection  is  almost  evenly  divided  between  the  two  sexes  in 
childhood. 

The  negro  is  far  less  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  is  the  white 
individual,  particularly  in  early  life. 

In  endemic  neighborhoods  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases  two  or 
more  members  of  one  family  are  attacked  (Siler  and  Garrison). 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  children,  pellagra  follows 
shortly  after  the  exanthemata,  particularly  measles.  In  the  South, 
pellagra  in  children  frequently  develops  in  those  with  hookworm. 

The  skin  eruption  in  childhood  Is  quite  marked,  while  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases  the  gastro-intestinal  and  nervous 
symptoms,  particularly  the  latter,  are  comparatively  mild. 

Although  formerly  the  death  rate  in  children  was  rather  high, 
at  present,  the  disease  occurs  in  a  much  milder  form  and  the  mor- 
tality is  low. 

Heredity  plays  no  part  in  pellagra,  excepting  by  lowering  the  gen- 
eral resistance  of  the  child,  the  disease  is  more  readily  contracted. 

The  typical  cutaneous  outbreak  or  an  accurate  history  of  its 
former  occurrence  is  essential  in  making  the  correct  diagnosis  of 
pellagra. 
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THE  BOBDEBLAND  BETWEEN  MEDICINE  AND  SUBGERT  IH 
BELATION  TO  CHBONIC  PROSTATITIS.' 

By  Joseph  R.  Wiseman,  A.B.,  M.D., 


('hronic  inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest diseases  with  which  the  adult  male  is  afflicted.  Out  of 
approximate!;'  500  adult  men  seen  by  the  writer  in  medical  practice, 
36,  or  7  per  cent.,  were  suffering  from  this  disease.  Chronic  pros- 
tatitis is  often  overlooked,  particularly  when  the  sjTnptoms  do  not 
point  directly  to  the  pelvic  organs  as  the  possible  site  of  trouble; 
yet  many  sjTnptomnximpIexes  depend  directly  upon  this  condition, 
and  their  cure  is  well-nigh  impossible  without  recognition  and 
treatment  of  the  primary-  prostatic  disturbance. 

This  paper  is  not  intended  to  be  a  treatise  upon  chronic  gonorrhea, 
but  to  take  up  briefly  a  class  of  cases  which  presents  genera!  medical 
sjmptoms,  particularly  of  a  nervous  character,  caused  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  prostate  gland.  This  may  in  turn  depend  upon  a  pre- 
vious gonorrhea,  perhaps  long  forgotten,  or  may  have  been  induced 
by  other  causes.  In  discussing  this  subject  I  wish  at  the  outset  to 
express  my  great  debt  to  the  late  Dr.  Nathan  Jacobson.  Ttirough 
his  influence  I  was  led  to  take  an  interest  in  thLs  branch  of  medicine, 
his  knowledge  of  which  far  exceeded  that  of  anj'  physician  or 
surgeon  I  have  ever  known.  The  cases  upon  which  this  study  b 
based  are  taken  largely  from  Dr.  Jacobson's  records,  partly  from 
my  own. 

The  normal  prostate  gland  resembles  a  horse-chestnut  in  size  and 
shape.  It  lies  just  below  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is  penetrated 
from  base  to  apex  by  the  prostatic  urethra.  The  structure  of  the 
prostate  is  comparatively  simple,  consisting  of  a  coimective-tissue 
capsule,  from  the  inner  aspect  of  which  numerous  muscular  and 
connective-tissue  bands  run  inward  to  form  the  stroma  of  the 
organ.  In  the  interstices  of  the  stroma,  and  supported  by  it,  lie 
the  prostatic  glands.  They  are  of  the  compound  tubular  t\-pe,  and 
end  in  ducts  which  empty  by  fifteen  or  twent\-  openings  into  the 
prostatic  urethra  along  the  sides  of  the  veru  montanum.  The 
two  ejaculatory  ducts  pass  through  the  substance  nf  the  prostate 
and  empty  upon  the  summit  of  the  veru  montanum,  a  small  hut 
important  muscular  structure  which  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
prostatic  urethra. 

The  prostate  gland  is  provided  with  a  free  blood  supply,  and  Is 
surrounded  b\-  a  plexus  of  veins  so  large  and  so  closely  interwoven 
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as  to  suggest  the  cavernous  spaces  of  an  erectile  tissue.  The  veins 
of  the  prostate  form  one  of  the  connecting  links  between  the  jwrtal 
and  inferior  caval  systems.  The  nerve  supply  shows  an  extra- 
ordinarj-  wealth  of  nerve  fibers,  ganglion  cells,  and  nerve  end- 
organs.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  unusually  rich  blood  and  nerve 
supply  of  the  prostate  may  determine  on  the  one  hand  the  readiness 
with  which  the  gland  undergoes  congestive  changes,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  numerous  local  and  general  nervous  manifestations 
associated  with  prostatic  inflammation. 

After  studying  the  structure  of  the  normal  prostate  it  becomes 
easy  to  understand  some  of  the  changes  which  chronic  inflammation 
brings  about.  If,  for  example,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  connective 
tissue  suflicient  to  compress  some  of  the  numerous  tiny  ducts  the 
secretion  of  the  tubular  glands  becomes  dammed  back,  dilatation 
of  the  glands  follows,  and  often  small  cj'sts  are  formed.  The 
inflammatory  changes  may  involve  principally  the  stroma  which 
increases  in  density,  thereby  producing  a  hard  prostate,  or  the 
glandular  structures  may  bear  the  brunt  of  the  inflammatory 
changes  and  become  distended  with  purulent  secretion.  In  the 
latter  instance  an  enlarged  but  soft  or  adenomatous  prostate 
results.  As  a  rule,  both  the  glands  and  the  interstitial  tissue  are 
Involved,  although  often  in  unequal  degree.  Cases  of  long  standing 
with  much  sclerosis  show  contraction  or  even  obliteration  of  many 
glands. 

The  most  common  cause  of  chronic  prostatitis  is,  of  course, 
gonorrhea.  "For  practical  purposes,"  as  Hugh  Cabot  says, 
"chronic  gonorrhea  is  chronic  posterior  urethritis,  and  in  the  same 
way  chronic  posterior  urethritis  is  chronic  prostatitis."  Inasmuch 
as  the  posterior  urethra  is  probably  involved  in  from  70  to  90 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  gonorrhea,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
chronic  gonorrheal  prostatitis  must  be  a  verj'  common  disease.  It 
is  not  so  generally  recognized  that  there  is  an  important  class  of 
cases  in  which  chronic  prostatitis  exists  with  no  antecedent  gonor- 
rhea. The  etiology  of  non-gonorrheal  prostatitis  is  not  entirely 
clear.  Young  believes  that  the  prostatitis  is  of  bacterial  origin 
and  that  the  organisms  are  probably  convej'ed  to  the  prostate 
by  the  blood  stream  or  from  contiguous  structures,  notably  the 
rectum.  Of  underlying  factors  the  most  important  appear  to  be 
prolonged  sexual  excitement  without  gratification;  excessive  mastur- 
bation or  sexual  intercourse;  irregular  sexual  practices,  as  coitus 
interruptus ;  and  occasionally'  bicjcle-  or  horseback-riding.  Lydston 
states  that  when  the  periods  of  rest  between  the  acts  of  ejaculation 
are  so  short  that  the  circulation  cannot  regain  its  normal  equilibrium, 
disturbances  (if  the  prostate  are  likely  to  follow.  He  considers 
that  any  masturbator  who  has  practised  tlie  habit  for  &ny  con- 
siderable length  of  time  may  lie  regarded  as  having  a  more  tir  less 
swollen  and  tender  pnt.^tnte.     Keyes  la,\'s  stress  iijH)n  cases  where 
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there  is  associatioD  with  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  who  permits 
dallying,  even  though  coitus  is  not  indulged  in,  thereby  prodiunng 
excessive  dilatation  of  the  prostatic  vessels.  Any  or  all  of  the 
above-mentioned  factors  probably  pave  the  way  for  later  bacterial 
invasion. 

The  s>-mptomatology  of  chronic  prostatitis  is  exceedingly  varied, 
and,  as  Young  says,  may  involve  any  of  the  organs  in  the  various 
regions  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  toes.  Pain  is  one  of  the 
most  common  complaints,  usually  dull  and  aching  in  character.  It 
may  involve  the  abdomen,  back,  external  genitals,  rectum,  perineum, 
or  be  referred  down  the  legs  even  to  the  toes.  Among  the  con- 
ditions simulated  may  be  renal  calculus,  lumbago,  varicocele, 
sciatica,  disorders  of  the  abdominal  vbcera,  and  neurasthenia. 
Young  has  reported  a  number  of  cases  in  which  there  was  strong 
resemblance  to  renal  colic,  even  to  the  appearance  of  blood  in  the 
urine.  In  some  instances  the  symptoms  very  closely  simulate  those 
of  prostatic  hypertrophy.  Here  it  is  exceedingly  important  to 
recognize  the  true  condition,  as  proper  treatment  will  save  the 
patient  from  catheter  life  or  an  operation.  McCrae  mentions 
cardiac  symptoms,  such  as  anginal  pains,  palpitation,  and  tachy- 
cardia, accompanied  by  feelings  of  anxiety  and  distress.  A  com- 
mon complaint  is  a  sensation  of  fulness  just  within  the  anus,  even 
though  the  rectum  may  be  entirely  clear  of  feces.  With  reference 
to  urination  there  may  be  pain  before,  during,  or  after  the  passage 
of  urine,  or  inability  to  expel  the  last  drops  of  urine.  Among  the 
sexual  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  diminution  or  loss  of  sexual 
power,  premature  ejaculations,  and  nocturnal  pollutions. 

The  mental  effects  of  chronic  prostatitis  are  of  great  importance, 
Dercum  states  that  there  is  apt  to  be  difficulty  in  the  performance 
of  mental  acts  which  require  concentration,  and  a  distinct  disinclina- 
tion for  mental  work.  The  sleep  is  often  distrubed  and  true 
insomnia  may  result.  The  well-known  picture  of  sexual  neuras- 
thenia or  hypochondria  is  familiar  to  all.  The  paUent  has  hia 
mind  constantly  fixed  on  his  sexual  organs,  believes  that  he  b 
afflicted  with  severe  or  incurable  maladies,  and  falls  a  ready  prey 
to  the  quack,  who  knows  best  how  to  play  alternately  upon  his 
hopes  and  fears. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  conditions  is  simple.  It  depends  upon 
rectal  touch  and  the  examination  of  the  expressed  prostatic  secre- 
tion. The  prostate  usually  feels  enlarged,  and  may  be  irr^ular 
and  indurated,  or  soft  and  boggy.  Often  it  is  nodular  or  shottj', 
due  to  diluted  or  cystic  glands,  and  in  many  cases  areas  of  softening 
and  infiltration  are  irregularly  encountered  over  the  surface  of  the 
gland.  Did  inflammatory  adhesions  may  extend  from  the  prostate 
to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  making  the  organ  more  fixed  than  normal, 
and  usually  involving  the  seminal  vesicles,  with  obliteration  of  the 
furrow  between  the  upper  margin  of  the  prostate  and  each  seminal 
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vesicle.  Inflammatory  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  vesicles 
may  coexist.  Tenderness  of  the  prostate  is  frequently  met  with, 
and  in  some  cases  the  patients  can  hardly  endure  the  lightest  touch. 

Normal  prostatic  secretion  is  a  thin,  milky  fluid  containing  princi- 
pally lecithin  bodies  (round,  refractile  structures  the  size  of  a  red 
blood  cell),  granular  phosphates,  mucus  and  an  occasional  leukocyte, 
epithelial  cell  or  amyloid  body.  In  chronic  prostatitis  the  secretion 
is  increased  in  amount,  and  is  yellow  and  thick.  Occasionally  it  is 
tinged  with  blood.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  microscopic 
examination  is  the  presence  of  pus.  Young  states  that  in  some 
cases  pus  is  not  found  at  the  first  examination,  and  the  prostate 
may  have  to  be  massaged  several  times  before  pus  appears.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  usual  occurrence.  The  amount  of  pus  gives  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  degree  of  inflammation.  In  cases  which  are 
progreaaing  toward  cure  the  polynuclear  cells  are  gradully  replaced 
by  mononuclear  elements.  The  constant  absence  of  pus  excludes 
active  prostatic  inflammation. 

Investigation  of  the  expressed  secretion  for  bacteria  is  of  some 
assbtance.  The  finding  of  the  gonococcus,  of  course,  gives  positive 
information,  but  as  most  of  the  cases  are  of  long  standing  this 
organism  is  either  very  hard  to  find  or  has  entirely  died  out,  its 
place  being  taken  by  secondary  invaders.  Occasionally  cases  are 
reported  in  which  the  gonococcus  has  persisted  in  the  prostate 
for  a  great  many  years,  but  many  competent  observers  believe 
that  it  is  exceptional  for  the  organism  to  be  found  after  three  years. 
In  the  non-gonorrheal  cases  various  bacteria  have  been  encountered, 
such  as  the  staphylococcus,  streptococcus,  or  colon  bacillus. 

Inflammatory  changes  in  the  posterior  urethra  usually  accom- 
pany prostatitis,  and  particularly  affect  the  veru  montanum  or 
coUiculus  seminalis.  Expert  endoscopic  examination  is  likely 
to  reveal  congestion,  infiltration,  or  enlargement  of  this  structure, 
with  perhaps  dilatation  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts.  In  many  cases 
the  prostatic  urethra  is  extremely  hyperesthetic. 

The  sheet-anchor  of  treatment  is  prostatic  massage.  Although 
a  simple  procedure,  it  is  one  that  requires  a  considerable  degree  of 
skill  when  scientifically  performed.  The  patient  stands  with  his 
legs  apart,  the  knees  held  stiff,  and  the  trunk  bent  well  forward. 
The  physician  is  seated  behind  the  patient  and  rests  the  elbow  of  the 
examining  hand  against  his  thigh  for  additional  leverage.  If  pre* 
ferred  he  may  stand  with  one  foot  upon  the  seat  of  a  chair  and  the 
elbow  resting  against  his  knee.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
press  very  firmlj'  against  the  perineum  in  order  to  reach  the  upper 
part  of  the  prostate.  The  free  hand  of  the  examiner  may  exert 
counterpressure  over  the  lower  abdomen  if  this  is  needed.  The 
gland  should  lie  nK-thodicaliy  and  slowly  stroked  from  above 
downward  and  inward,  and  the  entire  organ  systematically  covere*!. 
Two  or  three  minutes  are  usually  sufficient.    Haphazard  rubbing 
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of  the  rectal  mucosa  is  to  be  avoided.  At  the  first  treatment  it  ii 
well  to  err  upon  the  side  of  gentleness,  as  with  some  patients  massage 
seems  to  produce  powerful  reflex  effects.  They  become  pale  and 
faint  and  are  covered  with  profuse  perspiration.  At  subsequent 
treatments  the  degree  of  prewsure  used  can  be  gradually  increased. 
It  is  desirable  for  the  patient  to  have  the  bladder  moderately  full  of 
urine  or,  perhaps  even  better,  for  the  physician  to  distend  it  with 
a  mildly  antiseptic  solution.  Failure  to  observe  this  precaution 
is  said  to  occasionally  result  in  infection  of  the  urethra  from  the 
expressed  prostatic  secretion,  although  in  our  experience  this  has 
never  occurred.  In  case  no  glove  is  worn  on  the  examining  hand, 
but  only  a  finger-cot,  additional  protection  is  afforded  by  thrusting 
the  finger  through  a  smalt  opening  in  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  gauze 
eight  inches  square.  The  value  of  prostatic  massage  lies  in  period- 
ically emptying  the  dilated  prostatic  tubules  of  their  retained 
secretion,  and  in  promoting  absorption  of  the  inflammatori>'  infiltra- 
tion of  the  prostatic  tissue.  Ordinarilj'  it  should  not  be  repeated 
oftener  than  once  in  three  to  five  days,  the  latter  interval  usiiaJh' 
being  the  most  satisfactorj-. 

Instillations  into  the  posterior  urethra  by  means  of  a  drop  s\Tinpe 
are  often  very  helpful  in  overcoming  the  associated  posterior 
urethral  inflammation  or  irritability.  We  have  had  the  best  results 
with  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  Argyrol.  In  some  cases  hot  or  cold 
rectal  irrigations  with  a  two-way  rectal  tube  help  to  stimulate  the 
gland  and  promote  resolution.  In  suitable  ca.ses  additional  urethral 
instrumentation  may  be  needed,  such  as  irrigations,  dilatation.-:, 
the  passage  of  sounds,  etc. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  the  patients'  general 
health,  and  various  tonics  and  sedatives  may  be  needed.  Some- 
times, in  intractable  cases,  a  complete  change  of  scene,  with  su-s- 
penston  of  all  treatment,  will  bring  about  a  cure.  Psychotherapy 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Most  of  th'ese  patients  are  introspective, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  magnify  their  sjTnptoms,  Many  of  them 
liecome  discouraged  at  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  cure.  It  is 
only  too  true  that  the  most  important  element  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  prostatitis  is  time,  and  the  longer  treatment  is  continued 
the  better  are  the  chances  of  cure.  An  absolute  anatomical  cure 
can  never  be  expected,  as  the  pathological  changes  in  the  gland  arc 
iLsually  too  far-reaching  for  complete  resolution,  but  a  symptomatic 
cure  can,  as  a  rule,  be  obtaineti. 

This  paper  is  based  upon  the  analysis  of  101  cases  of  chronic 
prostatitis  seen  during  the  past  twelve  years.  Of  this  number  100. 
or  C2  ]XT  cent.,  gave  a  history  or  other  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  gon(irrhea;  (>1  <'ases.  or  3S  per  cent,,  gave  no  history  of  gonorrhea. 
Even  grjuiting  that  a  few  of  the  patients  may  have  l>een  unwilling 
to  Jiilriiit  ;i  previous  venereal  infection  the  i>r<ti)ortion  of  mm- 
jroriorrliciil  chscs,  fully  one-third,  is  fairly  large. 
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Vase  I. —  C'liuif  .timvlntton  »/  hivifmgo;  rt-Urf  affiirtted  hy  proslnlic 
treatment.  J.  M.,  aged  forty-six  years,  miller,  seen  February  2, 
190;t.  Denies  venerea!  disettse.  Nearly  a  year  ago  was  seized 
with  a  "crick  in  the  back."  At  first  it  was  intermittent,  lately  it 
has  become  constant.  At  times  he  cannot  bend  his  back.  The 
pain  affects  principally  the  lumbosacral  region.  He  has  been  treated 
by  cauterization  of  the  back  and  also  by  static  electricity. 

The  prostate  was  found  to  be  enormously  congested,  and  after 
massage  there  was  a  very  free  discharge  of  prostatic  secretion. 
Treatment  by  prostatic  massage  was  continued  at  irregular  intervals 
for  two  months.  The  prostate  became  much  reduced  in  size  and 
scarcely  any  discharge  appeared  after  massage.  The  pain  in  the 
back  disappeared  save  at  rare  intervals  and  the  patient  felt  greatly 
improved  in  strength  and  vigor. 

Case  II. — SymjAoma  suggesting  prostatic  hypertrophy;  patient 
saved  jrorm  catheter  life  hy  treatment  of  neglected  prostatitis.  C.  V.  W., 
aged  sixty-two  years,  manufacturer  in  metal  trade,  married,  seen 
September  21, 1907.  Patient  had  a  mild  attack  of  gonorrhea  about 
fort\'  years  ago,  and  syphilis  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago.  Four 
or  five  jears  ago  he  began  to  have  painful  urination.  The  pain 
seemed  to  come  on  when  the  bladder  was  fuQ  of  urine  and  persisted 
until  urine  was  passed.  At  first  the  desire  to  urinate  was  not  very 
pressing,  but  during  the  past  year  he  has  had  periods  of  marked 
disturbance.  As  a  rule,  he  urinates  five  or  six  times  a  day,  and 
until  lately  has  not  been  up  at  night.  These  periods  of  aggravation 
of  the  trouble  recur  everj'  two  or  three  months,  and  last  four  or 
five  days.  At  such  times  he  b  obliged  to  urinate  every  two  hours 
and  the  desire  to  pass  urine  during  the  time  is  increased.  For  the 
past  three  or  four  days  he  has  urinated  more  frequently  than  usual. 
He  is  up  three  or  four  times  at  night  and  has  distress  at  the  end 
of  urination.  The  urine  is  clear  and  he  has  never  passed  any  blood. 
At  no  time  has  there  been  retention.  A  physician  advised  him  to 
ase  a  catheter,  and  he  has  done  so  for  four  or  five  days. 

Examination  showed  the  right  lobe  of  the  prostate  to  be  sensitive 
and  much  larger  than  the  left;  both  were  of  soft  consistency  and 
easily  reduced  by  massage.  Three  ounces  of  residual  urine  were 
found  in  the  bladder.  At  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  months'  treat- 
ment the  prostate  had  lost  its  tenderness  and  was  nearly  normal  in 
size.  The  patient  experienced  marked  relief  from  sjmptoms,  was 
able  to  sleep  all  night  in  comfort,  and  had  no  disturbance  of  urina- 
tion by  day. 

Case  III. —  Vrinary  symptoms  depending  upon  old  gonorrheal 
prostatitis.  \.  K.,  aged  forty-seven  years,  tailor,  married,  seen 
Februarj-  28,  1907.  Patient  denies  venereal  disease,  but  in  1890 
had  an  internal  urethrotomy  performed  for  stricture.  Five  or 
six  years  ago  he  began  to  suffer  from  burning  during  urination 
and  a  sense  of  pinching  of  the  bladder.     As  siKin  as  the  urine  enters 
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the  bladder  there  is  a  desire  to  urinate.  This  desire  begins  to 
manifest  itself  wtthiii  fifteen  minutes  after  lie  has  emptied  hLs 
bladder.  He  is  then  in  great  flistress  until  he  can  void  urine. 
The  longest  period  that  he  can  hold  it  is  one  and  a  half  hours.  At 
night  he  does  not  awaken  until  five  in  the  morning,  and  is  then 
obliged  to  urinate  several  times  in  succession.  He  feels  the  irrita- 
tion and  pressure  mostly  at  the  head  of  the  penis.  The  bladder 
holds,  he  thinks,  about  three  ounces.  He  is  verj'  comfortable 
after  urinating.  If  he  holds  the  urine  too  long  it  is  apt  to  dribble 
away. 

The  prostate  was  normal  to  touch,  but  the  right  seminal  vesicle 
was  tender.  Upon  massaging  the  prostate  a  gleety  discharge 
occurred  which  contained  gonococci.  No  evidence  of  urethral 
stricture  or  bladder  stone  was  found. 

Treatment. — Prostatic  massage,  with  deep  urethral  injections 
of  2  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  at  five-day  intervals,  tonics, 
urinary  sedatives,  and  antiseptics.  Improvement  began  almost 
immediately,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  months  the  urinary  symptoms 
had  almost  completely  disappeared.  The  patient  was  able  to 
hold  his  urine  many  hours  by  day,  was  not  disturbed  at  night,  and 
felt  stronger  and  better  in  every  way. 

Case  IV. —  Unusual  sexual  sympUyms  depending  u-pon  chronie 
pTostatUU.  T.  D.,  aged  aixty-five  years,  miller,  seen  Febniaij' 
17,  1906.  Denies  venereal  disease.  Has  been  married  twice. 
Prior  to  his  first  marriage  he  suffered  a  great  deal  from  seminal 
emissions.  During  the  early  years  of  hb  first  marriage  he  did  not 
have  proper  control  of  his  sexual  organs  during  intercourse,  but  of 
late  there  has  been  no  trouble  in  this  direction.  For  a  period  of 
several  years  he  has  been  awakened  at  night,  from  one  to  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  with  a  series  of  painful  erections.  Each  time  it  is 
associated  with  an  urgent  desire  to  urinate.  Sometimes  this  occurs 
four  or  five  times  a  night.  The  next  day  he  feels  completely  tired 
out.  He  suffers  from  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  bearing  down  in 
the  left  side  of  his  scrotum  and  over  his  left  hip.  Other  nights 
he  is  apt  to  be  awakened  two  or  three  times  to  urinate.  During 
the  day  he  urinates  about  four  times.  He  is  apt  to  urinate  oftener 
on  the  days  following  the  erotic  nights.  He  never  has  had  any 
failure  of  sexual  power,  but  feels  nervous  and  broken  down  in  health. 

The  prostate  was  found  tn  be  moderately  enlarged,  soft,  and 
easily  reduced  by  pressure.  Two  drachms  of  residual  urine  were 
present.  The  patient  was  somewhat  improved  by  repetition  (rf 
the  massage,  but  did  not  come  regularly  for  treatment. 

Case  V. — Headaelies  induced  by  sexual  interaniTse,  and  caused 
by  chronic  prostatitis.  R.  R.,  aged  forty-five  years,  farmer,  married, 
seen  April  1,  1911.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago  he  had  an  obstinate 
attack  of  gonorrhea.  A  >'car  ago  he  began  to  have  attacks  of  pain 
in  the  forehead  and  back  of  his  head,  tasting  about  twenty-four 
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hours.  Each  time  the  attacks  would  be  brought  on  by  sexual 
intercourse,  '  While  engaged  in  the  act  he  would  be  seized  with 
intense  pain  in  the  bade  of  his  head,  which  would  extend  to  the 
forehead.  These  seizures  do  not  occur  every  time  he  has  intercourse, 
but  have  become  more  frequent  of  late. 

The  urethra  was  found  to  be  very  sensitive,  and  the  prostate 
exceedingly  tender,  enlarged,  and  soft,  with  greater  involvement  of 
the  right  lobe.  Under  massage  it  was  considerably  reduced  in 
size. 

Treatment  consisted  of  prostatic  massage,  instillations  of  Argyrol 
into  the  prostatic  urethra,  and  suitable  medication.  The  patient 
was  advised  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  as  much  as  possible. 
He  was  under  observation  for  two  and  a  half  months,  and  showed 
great  improvement.  The  attacks  of  pain  during  intercourse 
entirely  disappeared,  his  sexual  vigor  became  greater  than  for  many 
years  past,  and  his  general  condition  decidedly  better. 

Case  VI. — Sexual  iieurasthenia  relieved  by  treatment  of  the  -prostate 
and  urethra.  M.  M.,  aged  thirty-nine  years,  married,  railway 
mail  clerk,  seen  June  8,  1910,  Patient  had  gonorrhea  twelve  years 
ago  and  again  three  years  ago.  For  several  years  has  worried 
excessively  over  trifles.  Six  months  ago  he  had  an  attack  in  which 
he  began  to  tremble  and  felt  as  if  he  would  collapse.  He  has  had 
frequent  spells  of  this  kind  since.  For  three  months  has  been 
troubled  with  Insomnia.  He  has  what  he  calls  shivers  and  seems 
to  tremble  inside.  He  is  weak  and  tired  and  has  pains  in  the  heels 
after  standing.  Blood  rushes  to  the  head  at  times  and  there  is 
ringing  in  the  ears.  He  is  particularly  anxious  about  his  sexual 
organs  and  his  mind  is  constantly  occupied  with  sexual  matters. 
The  patient  admits  excessive  indulgence  in  sexual  intercourse,  but 
states  that  of  late  his  sexual  vigor  has  diminished  and  he  fears 
that  he  is  losing  his  vitality.  After  urinating  he  frequently  feels 
as  if  he  had  not  fully  emptied  his  bladder,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
stinging  sensation  with  some  dribbling  of  urine. 

Nothing  abnormal  was  found  in  the  urethra,  but  it  was  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  the  passage  of  a  sound.  The  prostate  was  very  large, 
and  after  massage  there  appeared  a  great  quantity  of  mucopurulent 
secretion  streaked  with  blood. 

The  patient  was  under  observation  for  over  a  year  and  was 
treated  by  massage  erf  the  prostate,  the  passage  of  sounds,  and 
suitable  internal  medication.  The  urethral  sensitiveness  entirely 
disappeared,  but  when  last  seen  the  prostate  was  still  large  and 
considerable  secretion  could  be  expelled  by  massage.  The  sympto- 
matic improvement,  however,  was  very  marked.  The  numerous 
nervous  manifestations  largely  disappeared.  The  insomnia  was 
replaced  by  restful  sleep,  the  sexual  life  became  more  nearly  normal, 
and  the  ability  to  do  better  work  and  to  enjoy  life  were  greatly 
increased.  Cim^.iI,. 
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Case  VII. — Sexval  hyperesthesia  causing  excessive  sexual  exnie- 
m^Tii,  H.  M.,  aged  thirty-two  years,  married,  seen  July  3,  1911. 
Patient  never  has  had  any  definite  illness.  States  that  he  began 
to  masturbate  when  he  wore  dresses,  and  has  always  been  exceed- 
ingly passionate.  For  j'ears  his  sexual  desire  has  been  most  \"i(Jent, 
and  he  sometimes  has  intercxiurse  with  his  wife  as  many  as  ^  or 
eight  times  in  a  single  night.  He  is  thoroughly  aroused  over  his 
condition  and  tries  very  hard  to  control  himself,  but  seems  unable 
to  do  so.  He  is  very  nervous  and  has  a  great  deal  of  indigestioo. 
He  has  pain  in  the  back  and  a  feeling  of  irritability  in  the  rectum. 

The  prostate  was  found  to  be  greatly  enlarged  and  soft.  A 
large  quantity  of  prostatic  secretion  was  forced  out  by  massage. 
Immediately  the  patient  had  a  series  of  hysterical  conMiIsions. 
He  jerked,  twitched,  and  waa  greatly  agitated.  He  afterward 
stated  that  many  years  ago  he  had  been  simUarly  affected  by  having 
sexual  intercourse.  After  three  and  a  half  weeks  of  treatment  by 
prostatic  massage  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  sound,  but  tbe 
mere  introduction  of  it  into  the  meatus  again  threw  him  Into  con- 
vulsions. The  influence  of  massage,  however,  was  little  short  of 
wonderful.  The  nervous  sj-mptoms  showed  great  improvement, 
the  stormy  sexual  desires  lessened,  and  after  a  time  he  could  endure 
the  passage  of  a  sound  w}thout  difficulty. 

In  this  case  the  excessive  masturbation  of  early  life  probably 
led  to  congestion  of  the  prostate,  which  was  later  followed  by  true 
prostatitis.  The  inflamed  prostate  still  further  stimulated  the 
patient's  sexual  desires,  which  were  always  unduly  strong,  until 
rehef  was  obtained  by  suitable  treatment. 

Case  VIII. — Painful  seizures  of  ofcscure  origin;  stone  auspeckd; 
relief  afforded  by  treatment  of  the  prostate  and  deep  urethra.  J,  M., 
aged  fifty  years,  druggist,  seen  April  30,  1912.  Patient  never  had 
any  acute  illness,  although  he  has  never  been  v^orous.  T«i 
years  ago  he  broke  down  nervously,  and  since  then  his  powCT 
of  endurance  has  been  much  diminished.  Two  years  ago  he  was 
taken  with  pain  to  the  left  of  the  navel,  which  extended  into  the  groin. 
The  next  day  he  vomijed  and  had  a  continuance  of  the  pain.  Three 
weeks  later  he  had  a  similar  attack  of  pain  which  extended  to  the 
end  of  the  penis  and  up  his  left  side  into  the  back.  For  a  year  he 
had  recurring  seizures  of  pain  about  every  three  weeks.  He  never 
passed  any  gravel.  Roentgen-ray  examination  for  stone  was 
negative.  The  urinary  tract  was  carefully  investigated  on  several 
occasions,  including  ureteral  catheterization,  but  nothing  abnormal 
was  found  save  a  small  swelling  on  the  veru  montanum.  Ttis 
was  treated  with  silver  nitrate  and  the  patient  had  no  attack  of 
pain  for  a  whole  .\'ear.  Lately  he  has  had  a  constant  desir*  to 
urinate  and  an  luicomftirtable  feeling  after  urinatii^.  The  pain 
cxtcnils  to  the  head  of  the  penis,  but  if  hb  l>owels  move  freely  the 
pain  di.s!Lpp(';irs.     He  complains  of  smarting  in  the  perineum,  with 
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pain  In  the  right  groin  and  right  hip.  For  the  past  week  he  has 
had  pain  shooting  up  and  down  the  penis,  and  the  desire  to  urinate 
has  been  very  urgent. 

The  prostate  was  found  to  be  eonsiderably  enlarged,  especially 
the  r^ht  lobe,  and  the  seminal  vesicles  were  swollen.  Under 
massage  considerable  reduction  in  size  was  apparent. 

Treatment  by  massage  of  the  prostate  and  the  injection  of  30 
per  cent.  Argyrol  into  the  deep  urethra  gave  the  patient  considerable 
relief,  but  he  remained  under  observation  only  a  short  time. 

Case  IX.^-Attacks  of  abdominal  pain  of  obscure  origin  cavsed 
by  chronic  prostatitis.  R.  B.,  aged  thirty-five  years,  farmer,  married, 
seen  October  12,  1911.  Patient  has  never  had  any  serious  illness. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  in  midwinter,  when  it  was  very  cold,  he 
was  drawing  logs  and  had  an  attack  of  what  was  called  inflammation 
of  the  bladder.  It  was  attended  with  a  constant  desire  to  urinate 
and  some  difficult^'  in  passing  urine,  together  with  pain  across  the 
lower  abdomen.  In  a  day  or  two  he  was  well  again.  About  a 
year  ago,  while  milking  a  cow,  he  was  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the 
right  inguinal  region.  The  pain  was  so  intense  that  he  could  not 
get  to  his  house.  It  lasted  an  hour  and  was  followed  by  tenderness 
which  persisted  for  a  week.  At  times  he  has  had  a  creeping  and 
trembling  sensation  throughout  the  abdomen.  Six  days  ago  he  began 
to  have  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  below  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus.  The  pain  extended  into  the  left  testicle  and  lasted  half 
an  hour.  Two  days  ago  the  pain  recurred  in  the  left  groin,  extending 
into  the  left  testicle,  and  was  associated  with  a  cramping  of  the 
muscles  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The  pain  was  so  severe 
that  he  was  forced  to  lie  down  in  the  field.  At  no  time  was  there 
difficulty  in  passing  urine.  At  present  he  has  so  much  tenderness 
that  he  is  unable  to  work. 

On  examination  a  left-sided  varicocele  wa.s  found.  The  prostate 
was  considerablj'  enlarged  and  tender,  the  right  lobe  more  than  the 
left.  The  urine  contained  no  blood.  The  patient  was  under 
treatment  for  only  six  weeks,  but  during  that  short  time  showed 
definite  improvement,  with  no  return  of  the  painful  seizures  from 
which  he  had  suffered. 

Case  X. — Attacks  of  pain  in  lower  abdomen  definitely  relieved 
by  treatment  of  prostate  and  deep  urethra.  E.  C,  aged  fifty-six 
years,  farmer,  married,  seen  January  6,  1910.  Four  years  ago  he 
began  to  have  attacks  of  dull  pain  across  the  lower  abdomen.  If 
he  became  constipated  the  pain  was  likely  to  come  on.  At  first 
the  attacks  were  of  a  few  hours'  duration  and  occurred  about  once 
in  six  or  eight  weeks.  Recurrence  of  pain  has  lately  been  more 
frequent.  The  seizures  are  usually  associated  with  an  increased 
destfe  to  urinate,  but  he  has  no  pain  associated  with  urination. 
For  the  past  three  weeks  he  has  been  obliged  to  pass  urine  once 
during  the  night.     Frequently'  the  pain  Ls  relie\'ed  by  movements    r  ^ 
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of  tlie  bowds.  If  he  can  have  sexual  intercourse  when  an  attack 
api>ears  to  l>e  impending  he  can  usually  avoid  its  occiurenoe. 

The  prostate  and  seminal  vesicles  were  moderatt'ly  enlarged  and 
quite  a  little  secretion  appeared  after  massage.  Catheterization 
showed  half  an  ounce  of  residual  urine  in  the  bladder.  Treatment 
consisted  of  massage  and  deep  urethral  instillations  of  30  per  cent 
Argyrol.  The  patient  showed  steady  improvement.  During  the 
early  months  of  observation  he  was  obliged  to  have  fairly  regular 
treatments  in  order  to  keep  in  good  condition.  If  there  was  an 
interval  of  ten  days  between  treatments  he  began  to  have  an  uneasy 
sensation  about  the  prostate,  perineum,  and  rectum,  and  if  two 
weeks  elapsed  he  was  very  certain  to  have  a  bad  attack.  Gradually 
he  was  able  to  take  the  treatments  less  and  less  often,  until  finally 
he  could  wait  several  months  ivithout  suffering  any  enl  results. 
The  patient  was  seen  last  on  June  27,  1914.  He  had  not  been 
treated  for  ten  months,  but  stated  that  he  had  been  very  comfortable 
until  within  a  few  weeks.  He  had  then  experienced  a  recurrence 
of  his  old  trouble,  with  severe  pain  in  the  lower  abdomen,  lasting 
two  or  three  hours,  and  compelling  him  to  lie  down.  The  prostate 
was  only  a  little  enlarged,  but  was  tender,  hard,  and  nodular. 

Case  XI. — Symptoms  of  general  neurasthenia  with  no  iiuiicalioiu 
of  disturbance  of  the  prostate;  chronic  prostatitis  discovered  in  course 
of  routine  examination.  T.  L.,  aged  thirty-five  years,  stenographer, 
single,  seen  September  30,  1913.  Denies  venereal  infection. 
Has  never  been  strong,  but  has  had  no  serious  illness.  Patient  has 
been  nervous  for  about  ten  years.  Complains  of  a  full  feeling  in 
the  ears  and  does  not  sleep  well.  Head  gets  tired  after  be  works 
hard.  He  has  a  throbbing  sensation  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
and  the  legs  feel  weak.  Finds  it  hard  to  concentrate  his  mind. 
Is  easily  annoyed  by  trifles.  Has  frequent  headaches  and  dizziness, 
and  a  cough  which  he  considers  of  nervous  origin.  Urinates  once 
or  twice  at  night  and  rather  frequently  by  day. 

Examination  revealed  no  organic  anomaly  save  for  the'  condition 
of  the  prostate.  This  was  found  to  be  moderately  enlarged,  soft, 
succulent,  and  very  tender.  After  massage  a  profuse,  purulent, 
yellow  secretion  literally  poured  from  the  penis.  The  patient 
has  been  under  treatment  for  a  year,  and  was  last  seen  on  August 
15, 1914.  The  prostate  was  smaller  but  much  firmer,  and  presented 
areas  of  softening  alternating  with  small  nodules.  There  was  no 
special  tenderness.  The  secretion  expressed  by  massage  was  thinner 
and  less  abundant.  The  patient  stated  that  his  general  health 
and  nervous  strength  have  been  greatly  benefited.  He  is  able  to 
endure  more,  can  concentrate  his  mind  more  easily,  sleeps  better, 
and  rarely  has  headaches  or  dizziness.     The  cough  has  disappeared. 

These  cases  are  illustrative  of  some  of  the  common  tj-pes  ol 
disturbance  produced  by  chronic  prostatitis.  In  many  of  thm 
certain  urinarj.or  sexual  symptoms  might  make  one  think  of  the 
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prostate  aa  a  possible  source  of  trouble,  but  in  others  absolutely 
no  indications  are  present  to  lead  the  diagnostician  to  the  region 
of  the  pelvis.  Young  very  aptly  says  that  if  the  systematic  and 
complete  physical  examination,  so  thoroughly  emphasized  today, 
were  extended  regularly  to  the  prostate,  many  obscure  conditions 
would  be  readily  made  clear.  "The  locality  of  symptoms  is  not 
of  necessity  the-  seat  of  disease"  (McCrae),  and  the  area  to  which 
the  patient  refers  his  complaints  may  be  far  from  the  primary 
source  of  trouble.  It  is  well  understood  that  pelvic  disturbances 
in  women  may  cause  a  great  variety  of  reflex  symptoms,  often  in 
distant  parts,  but  it  is  not  so  commonly  believed  that  similar 
conditions  are  encountered  in  disease  of  the  male  pelvic  organs. 
Finally,  a  diagnosis  of  neurasthenia  in  the  male  is  never  justified 
unless  a  thorough  examination  of  the  prostate  gland  has  been  made. 
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PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS    DRAWN  FROM   ONE   HUNDRED 
AND    SDCTT-ONE   CASES    OF    HTSTERECTOMT. 

By  William  Edgab  Darnall,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 


The  subject  of  hysterectomy  has  been  so  thoroughly  investigated 
that  there  seems  to  be  little  more  left  to  be  said  as  to  its  indications, 
its  technique,  or  its  results.  Yet  sometimes  the  retreading  of  the 
well-worn  paths  of  experience  may  be  productive  of  practical  ideas 
and  improved  methods.  We  each  develop  our  own  ways  of  doing 
things,  and  we  each  may  have  experiences  that  are  not  common  to 
aii.  ,-  I 
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The  develupment  of  this  operation,  which  but  a  few  years  agu 
was  considered  one  of  grave  danger  and  high  mortality,  to  the  point 
which  has  made  it  one  of  the  safest  procedures  of  abdominal  surgerj' 
is  a  matter  of  history.  Formerly  the  greatest  dread  of  the  surgeon 
was  of  infection  or  of  hemorrhage,  and  many  cases  were  lost  from 
these  complications.  In  the  earlier  operations  each  bloodvessel  of 
the  broad  ligament  was  separately  tied,  making  the  operatioD 
tedious  and  difficult.  Then  ihe  other  extreme  was  reached  in  mass 
ligatures,  which  were  productive  of  large  necrotic  stumps  and 
insufficient  care  was  taken  in  covering  the  raw  places.  It  was  not 
until  we  learned  that  ligatures  applied  to  the  six  main  trunks  of 
the  circulation  adequately  controlled  all  bleeding  and  made  i 
safer  operation  with  less  danger  of  the  ligatures  slipping  and  less 
danger  of  morbidity  from  the  raw  areas  left  uncovered. 

The  technique  of  the  modem  operation  for  subtotal  hysterectomy 
is  simple,  and  simplicity  should  be  the  constant  efTort  of  all  good 
surgery.  When  the  average  operation  is  well  done  it  should  leave  a 
clean  field  and  no  raw  surfaces.  Panhysterectomy  with  its  wide 
dissection  often  in  a  vascular  and  diseased  field  b  by  no  means  so 
easy  of  accomplishment. 

A  point  somewhat  neglected,  but  one  which  we  have  found  to 
make  the  supravaginal  amputation  much  easier,  is  that  the  append- 
ages on  both  sides  should  be  thoroughly  freed  of  all  adhesions  and 
impediments,  so  that  they  are  movable  and  can  be  brought  up  into 
the  field  before  the  clamps  are  applied  or  the  broad  ligaments 
divided.  The  writer  recently  observed  a  prominent  sui^eon  doing 
a  hysterectomy,  start  his  dissection  and  removal  beginning  at  the 
right  side  and  working  to  the  left  in  removing  the  uterus.  When 
the  mass  had  been  removed  a  large  part  of  a  diseased  ovar>'  and 
tube  was  left  on  the  left  side  still  adherent  to  its  bed,  and  the  result 
was  far  from  neat  and  satisfactory.  If  the  appendage  on  that  side 
had  been  thoroughly  enucleated  first,  the  removal  would  have  been 
easy  instead  of  difficult. 

After  everything  is  free,  clamps  are  placed  on  the  broad  ligament. 
The  infundibulo-pelvic  ligaments  on  both  sides  are  tied  as  well  as 
the  round  ligaments.  This  is  a  necessary  precaution,  because  if 
the  clamp  is  depended  on  to  hold  tiiem  until  the  mass  is  removed, 
it  is  frequently  found  that  they  have  slipped  through  the  hite  d 
the  clamp,  and  that  the  vessel  has  retracted  and  is  hard  to  find. 
The  broad  ligament  is  now  divided  on  each  side  down  to  the  uterus. 
The  bladder  is  pushed  down  on  front,  revealing  the  course  of  the 
uterine  arterj'.  The  artery  is  tied  securely.  Our  custom  is  usually 
now  to  cut  across  the  cervix  carefully  until  the  opposite  side  is 
reached,  then  to  clamp  the  tissue  containing  the  right  uterine 
artery  and  with  one  stroke  finish  the  amputation.  The  right  uterine 
artery  is  now  tied  with  a  suture  ligature.  Three  interrupted  sutures 
close  the  cervical  stump.    The  C'crvical  stump  is  not  usually  disjn- 
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fected  in  cases  of  simple  fibromyomata,  or  unless  there  is  an  active 
acute  infection  present.  In  such  case  swabbing  it  out  with  iodin 
or  iodin  and  carbolic  acid  seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary.  We  have 
not  had  any  bad  results  from  this  practice  in  the  way  of  infections. 
As  a  rule  the  cervical  canal  need  not  be  touched.  A  long  running 
suture  now  carefully  approximates  the  two  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament,  starting  at  the  right  irifundibulo-pelvic  ligament,  running 
down  to  the  cervix,  covering  the  cervical  stump  over  with  the 
reflected  bladder  peritoneum,  and  ending,  at  the  left  infundibulo- 
pelvic  ligament.  Thus  the  field  of  operation  is  left  as  clean  and  as 
smooth  as  the  face. 

In  view  of  the  stu4ie3  of  recent  years,  showing  that  60  to  80 
per  cent,  of  fibromyomata  undergo  some  form  of  degeneration 
sooner  or  later,  and  are  more  or  less  associated  with  cardiovascular 
changes,  whether  they  actually  cause  them  or  not,  we  are  inclined 
to  remove  all  palpable  growths  of  any  size,  particularly  if  they 
are  productive  of  symptoms.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  will 
eventually  make  trouble  for  the  possessor  of  them. 

Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  extirpate  both  tubes  and 
ovaries  for  any  cause,  conservative  surgery  would  demand  that 
the  uterus  be  removed  also.  The  only  known  function  of  this  or- 
gan is  that  of  an  incubator  for  the  fetus,  a  resting  place  where  it 
may  remain  for  nine  months  under  proper  conditions  of  temperature 
and  nutrition.  If  there  is  no  chance  of  its  being  used  for  this 
purpose,  it  only  remains  as  a  focus  of  infection,  particularly  if  the 
appendages  have  been  removed  for  pyogenic  disease,  or  it  may 
become  the  seat  of  carcinoma. 

For  the  cases  of  simple  fibromyomata  without  complications  the 
mortality  in  competent  hands  should  not  be  over  2  per  cent.  In 
those  cases  presenting  pyogenic  degenerations,  severe  complications 
from  badly  adherent  pus  tubes  or  cystic  ovaries  associated  with 
extensive  plastic  exudate  and  infections  the  mortality  is,  of  course, 
higher,  the  patients  usually  dyiijg  from  peritonitis,  septicemia,  or 
shock  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  and  extensiveness  of  the  com- 
plications that  have  to  be  attended  to.  The  highest  direct  mortal- 
ities, as  a  matter  of  course,  accompany  the  extensive  Wertheim 
operations  for  carcinoma. 

The  difficulties  of  the  operation  are  less  frequently  found  in  the 
large,  movable  fibromyomata.  They  are  usually  the  easiest  to 
remove.  The  easiest  case  perhaps  in  my  series  was  that  of  a  woman 
presenting  an  eighteen-pound  tumor  which  could  be  rolled  right 
out  of  the  abdomen.  Oftentimes  the  most  difficulty  is  experienced 
with  a  rather  small  tumor  located  in  a  funnel  pelvis,  where  the 
space  for  work  is  narrow  and  the  tumor  cannot  Ite  displaced  upward. 
This  is  particularly  so  if  the  tumor  is  in  the  lower  uterine  segment 
posteriorl\'  or  under  the  bladder  anteriorlj'  or  between  the  layers 
of  the  hnmd  ligament.    In  one  of  the  difficult  caws  met  with  bv   . 
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the  writer  the  tumor  by  pressure  against  the  pubis  divided  the 
bladder  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber.  Although  the  lover 
chamber  was  emptied  by  catheter  before  operation,  the  uppa 
chamber  was  so  distended  that  it  could  not  be  emptied  so  that  the 
operation  could  proceed  until  the  tumor  mass  was  forced  back- 
ward, allowing  the  urine  to  flow  into  the  lower  chamber  and  be 
catheteri?,ed. 

The  really  difficult  cases  of  hysterectomy  are  those  in  which  oae 
has  to  deal  with  extensive  inflammatory  affections  of  the  aiqiend- 
ages;  cases  in  which  there  have  been  repeated  attacks  of  pdvic  peri- 
tonitis, leaving  everything  in  the  pelvis  matted  together  with  layer 
after  layer  of  inflammatory  exudate  and  associated  with  pus  tubes, 
ovarian  abscesses,  or  inflammatory  cysts.  The  difficulties  here  are 
the  difGculties  of  the  complications  involving  adjacent  organs,  sodi 
as  devitali?^  bowels  from  the  ^parations  of  adhesions,  injury  to 
ureters  or  bladder,  and  the  presence  of  large  raw  necrotic  areas 
that  have  to  be  left  because  there  is  no  way  to  cover  them  ova-. 
Ureters  may  have  to  be  implanted,  bowel  may  have  to  be  repwred, 
resected,  or  covered  over  with  omental  grafts  to  avoid  fecal  fistulas, 
one  of  the  most  trying  complications  to  be  encountered.  It  is  these 
cases  that  give  the  highest  mortality  out^de  of  the  carcinomata  and 
present  the  greatest  morbidity.  They  often  suffer  much  pain  after- 
ward, but  in  many  cases  they  ought  to  be  thankful  that  they  survive. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  indications  for  which  hysterectomy 
was  done  in  this  series: 

Simple  Gbroida 37 

Submucous  fibroids 4 

FibromatosiB  of  the  ulenia                  2 

Fibroids  and  double  pyoaalpingitiB 20 

Fibroids  and  cystic  ovaries 16 

Fibroids,  cystic  ovaries,  and  pyosatpingitis 6 

Double  pyoaalpiiiKitis  and  infected  uterus .3^ 

Double  pyosalpiugiUs  and  cystic  ovaries 19 

Infected  ulerua 3 

Cesarian  section  with  infected  uterus      ........  4 

Complete  procidentia 1 

Total 161 

In  the  complicated  cases  those  associated  with  many  crops  of  oW 
organized  adhesions  due  to  repeated  attacks  of  pelvic  peritonitis 
and  the  matting  of  everything  together  with  plastic  exudate  it  is 
the  proper  "  clean  up"  after  the  operation  per  se  that  makes  for  the 
safety  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  all  anatomical  relations  seem  to  be 
lost  in  the  mass  of  pathology,  and  the  tangle  must  be  carefully  and 
patiently  unravelled.  If  in  doing  so  the  bowel  is  denuded  of  its 
peritoneal  layer  the  raw  place  must  be  turned  in  and  stitched  over. 
If  this  is  impossible  from  the  thickened  and  friable  condition  of 
things  a  piece  of  omentum  may  be  grafted  over  the  area,  and  in  my 
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experience  this  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  methods 
of  covering  sometimes  a  hopeless  area  that  would  otherwise  demand 
resection  of  the  bowel.  If  the  gut  is  too  badly  involved  then  indeed 
resection  is  at  times  necessary.  Failure  to  take  care  of  these  details 
in  a  painstaking  way  and  to  look  out  for  every  raw  and  injured  area 
may  result  in  a  fecal  fistula,  an  ileus,  or  some  other  trying  and  at 
times  fatal  complication.  Nowhere  in  the  human  body  is  it  more 
necessary  to  make  every  detail  of  the  operative  technique  perfect 
than  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  for  when  once  the  work  is  finished 
and  sewed  up  there  is  no  way  to  take  a  daily  look  at  what  is  going  on, 
as  might  be  done  with  an  amputation  or  other  external  operation. 
The  careless  placing  of  a  suture  that  might  leave  a  fecal  leak,  or  the 
ombsion  to  cover  over  a  weakened  place  in  the  gut,  or  the  slighting 
of  what  may  sometimes  seem  a  trivial  detail,  may  destroy  the  work 
of  an  otherwise  brilliant  operation  and  cost  the  patient  her  life, 
and  this  is  true  of  all  abdominal  surgery. 


CEMEBKAL  EDEMA  (VET  BRAIN)  IN  CHSONIC 
ALCOHOUSM. 

By  C.  E.  Sceleth,  M.D., 

DISBCTOB,    HOD^E 


Arthur  F.  Beifeld,  Ph.B.,  M.D., 


Our  paper  concerns  itself  with  a  phase  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
to  which  the  pathologically  prominent  change  has  given  the  name 
cerebral  edema,  or  wet  brain. 

The  chnical  complex,  which  we  purpose  elaborating  has  been 
pven  scant  place  in  the  literature  upon  complications  of  alcoholism; 
only  the  most  cursory  mention  of  it,  in  fact,  is  made  in  any 
publication,  with  exception  of  two  American  texts.  Dana^ 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  condition.  His 
description  is  very  complete  in  most  details,  and  it  is  ^only  because 
of  our  considerable  experience  with  wet  brain  at  the  House  of 
Correction  Hospital,  Chicago,  and  because  we  presume  to  add 
to  the  picture  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  clinical  manifestations 
and  differential  diagnosis,  that  we  reopen  the  subject. 

Lambert'  b  the  other  American  who  describes  cerebral  edema 
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at  some  length.  He,  too,  lays  stress  upon  the  meagemess  of  literatun- 
relative  to  the  subject,  and  credits  Dana  with  the  first  recognitioD 
of  this  phase  of  aicohoiism.  Standard  works,  such  as  Oppen- 
heim,'  Lewandowsky,*  and  Curschuuinn,'  speak  only  of  a  serous 
meningitis  which  may  be  traced,  in  some  cases,  to  chronic  alcoholism. 
This  type  of  meningitis,  however,  we  would  emphasize  at  the  outset, 
is  something  quite  distinct  from  the  condition  which  is  the  topic 
of  our  paper.  It  ts  true  that  long-continued  alcoholic  overindulgence 
may  be  associated  with  serous  meningitis;  the  latter,  howe\-«-,  may 
be  secondary  to  a  number  of  factors,  toxic,  infectious,  trsumadc,  and 
mechanical,  and  presents  clinical  features  indicative  of  gross  nervous 
changes,  such  as  pareses,  pathological  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  the 
like.  Alcoholic  cerebral  edema,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  to  all  appear- 
ances, a  toxic  vascular  phenomenon,  and  its  correlated  dinical 
manifestations  are  not  similar  to  those  of  inflammations  of  the 
brain  or  its  coverings. 

Wassermeyer,*  iii  his  exhaustive  monograph  on  delirium  tremens, 
gives  no  place  to  the  train  of  symptoms  which  we  look  upon  as 
characteristic  of  wet  brain  and  the  general  absence  of  reference 
to  the  subject  in  foreign  literature,  brings  up  the  question 
whether  we  may  not  see  alcoholics  under  conditions  differing  from 
those  generally  obtainable  elsewhere.  About  2500  cases  of  alcohol- 
ism come  under  our  observation  annually.  They  include  patients 
of  every  age,  sex, .and  social  condition:  as  to  the  last,  howe\'er,  the 
great  majority  are  from  the  lowest  stratum  of  society.  Some  have 
been  subjected  to  trauma  of  one  kind  or  another;  others  are  suffer- 
ing from  an  infection,  acute  or  chronic.  Most  of  the  patients  are 
naturally  enough  accustomed  to  the  cheapest  alcoholic  beverages. 
All  of  these  factors  are  present  in  practically  equal  degree  in  most 
American  public  hospitals,  and,  so  far  as  our  personal  knowledge  goes, 
in  German  and  Austrian  institutions,  too,  so  that  we  feel  justified 
in  assuming  that  we  are  working  under  no  unusual  conditions. 

Wet  brain,  dissected  out  from  the  network  of  alcoholic  cran- 
plications  and  sequelte  regularly  associated  with  it,  is  definitely 
delimited  in  nearly  every  respect,  particularly  as  to  clasdfication, 
symptomatology,  and  prognosis. 

Our  view  as  to  its  place  in  the  phase  of  chronic  alcoholism  has 
undergone  change  from  time  to  time.  Certain  etiological  factors 
deserve  emphasis:  (1)  the  longer  the  history  of  alcoholism  and  the 
more  frequent  the  attacks  of  delirium  tremens  the  more  likely  is 
the  patient  to  develop  wet  brain,  and  one  attack  predisposes  to  a 
second:  (2)  some  patients  regularly  go  over  into  the  wet-brain 
state  from   each  attack  of  delirium;  (3)   cerebral  edema  always 

'  Lebrbucb  der  Ncrvenkrankhciten.  Berlin,  1908,  II,  S.  1087. 

<  Handburh  dcr  NciiroloEir,  Berlin.  1911.  II,  S.  1903. 

'  Lehriiuch  der  Nen-pnkrankheiWn.  Berlin.  1909,  8.  524. 

'  Arehiv.  f.  Psychinlrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten.  1908.  xliv,  S.  861  et  acq. 
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follows,  never  precedes,  delirium  tremens;  (4)  an  unambiguoiDi 
instance  has  never  come  under  our  observation  of  edema  occurring 
independently  of  an  immediatelj'  preceeding  delirium,  though  Dana 
mentions  the  possibility  of  sui^h  an  occurrence. 

The  close  relationship  to  delirium  tremens  is  evident,  but  whether 
wet  brain  is  a  sequela  of  mania  a  potu,  an  equivalent  of  the  same, 
or  an  independent  phase  of  chronic  alcoholism  has  not  been  an 
easy  problem  to  solve.  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  delirium  tremens  in  its  classic  form  and  wet  brain  represent 
merely  successive  time  events  in  the  alcoholic  cycle,  and  that  the 
pathological  condition,  wet  brain,  might  aptiy  be  called,  clinically, 
comatose '  delirium  tremens. 

A  long  period— seven  to  ten  years — of  overindulgence  in  alcohol 
precedes  the  onset  of  the  condition.  This  is  the  incubation  period 
of  delirium  tremens.  For  some  reason,  as  yet  quite  unknown,  the 
individual  develops  delirium.  Hypotheses  are  not  wanting,  how- 
ever, to  explain  the  transition.  Among  other  causes  suggested 
have  been  auto-intoxication,  that  first-aid  explanation  in  so  many 
doubtful  conditions.  According  to  the  views  of  E.  Meyer,^  Ganser,* 
Ziehen,*  and  others  the  long  alcoholic  abuse  renders  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  and  liver  incapable  of  destroying  toxins  or  renders 
them  susceptible  to  pathogenic  organisms,  with  the  result  that  the 
poisons  accumulate  and  at  a  given  time  overwhelm  the  individual. 
The  same  view  is  held  by  some  to  explain  the  origin  of  liver  cirrhosis 
in  alcoholics,  a  theory  supported  by  experimental  work. 

The  hj'pothesis  of  Wagner  V.  Jauregg'"  is  an  ingenious  one. 
It,  too,  is  based  on  a  toxic  theory,  namely,  alcohol  gives  rise  to  a 
toxin  and  an  antitoxin  which  neutralize  each  other  as  long  as 
alcohol  is  exhibited.  When  the  drug  is  withdrawn  the  antitoxin 
is  no  longer  formed,  with  a  consequent  preponderance  of  the  poison. 
This  view  is  surely  untenable,  however,  as  many  of  our  patients 
developed  delirium  after  a  prolonged  spree,  not  after  withdrawal  of 
the  alcohol.  Starvation  with  its  sequelse,  as  seen  in  other  con- 
ditions, is  also  advanced  as  an  explanation,  and  has  much  in  its 
favor,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  alcoholic  can  take  practically 
no  food  while  he  is  drinking  and,  further,  that  the  taking  of  nourish- 
ment goes  hand  in  hand  with  improvement. 

We  shall  not  tarry  longer  on  this  interesting  topic,  as  it  does  not 
concern  itself  immediately  with  the  wet-brain  condition.  The 
predisposing  factors  of  delirium  tremens— pneumonia,  traiima, 
especiaUy  fractures  of  the  long  bones,  mental  shock,  combined  with 
with  a  period  of  excessive  alcoholism  or  a  sudden  withdrawal  of 
the  drug,  these  are  all  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon, 

ch.,  1907,  No.  3.,  S. 
'  Fsychi&tric,  Leipiig,  1902.  2  Aufl.  "  Quoted  by  Wasisernieyer, 
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Delirium  tremens  shows  itself  in  several  forms.  In  the  unde- 
veioped  type,  ot  forme  fruste,  the  so-called  "touch  of  the  horrors," 
the  pfttient  exhibits  a  vague  uneasiness,  starts  at  slight  noises,  may 
have  ill-formed  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  is  restless, 
loses  sleep,  has  disturbed  dreams,  paresthesias,  marked  tremor  (A 
the  hands  and  tongue,  and  a  constant  fear  that  some  evU  will 
overtake  him. 

The  incipient  period  has  a  variable  duration,  usually  two  to  three 
days,  yielding  to  appropriate  therapy — a  good  hypnotic,  followed 
by  sleep— or  going  over  into  the  fully  developed  delirium  tremens. 
The  latter  with  its  well-known  features  we  shall  not  dwell  upon 
except  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  further  subdivision  into  types 
whidi  we  observe  with  unequal  frequency.  These  types  are  more  or 
less  comparable  in  their  manifestations  to  the  two  ways  in  which 
excessive  heat  affects  men,  namely,  heat  exhaustion  and  thermic 
fever.  In  the  first  form,  occurring  in  about  one-fourth  of  all, 
and  shoeing  the  highest  mortality,  there  is  profound  asthenia, 
pallor,  cold  skin,  a  rolling  of  the  eyes  from  side  to  ade,  and  often 
subnormal  temperature;  whereas  in  the  more  frequent  second  t)!^ 
there  is  observed  a  flushed  face,  a  full-bounding  pulse,  great  mental 
and  motor  excitement,  and  possibly  fever.  The  former  requires 
heat  and  analeptica,  the  second  cold  packs  and  sedatives;  both 
demand  strychnin  to  replace  the  alcohol.  The  deciding  factor  as 
to  which  of  these  sub-types  of  delirium  will  occur  b  possibly  the 
previous  integrity  of  the  cardiovascular  system. 

Delirium  tremens,  when  treated,  ordinarily  lasts  three  to  eight 
days,  perhaps  oftenest  five,  though  some  cases  tend  to  continue, 
with  clear  intervals,  for  several  weeks.  In  about  10  to  15  per  cent., 
however,  there  is  an  entirely  different  outcome  and  the  condition 
called  wet  brain  or,  better,  comatose  delirium  tremens  supervenes. 

The  transition  from  delirium  to  edema  is  fairly  well  marked. 
Striking  is  the  semicoma  succeeding  the  active  delirium.  Hie 
latter  is  now  of  a  low  muttering  type,  the  individual  lies  with  his 
eyes  closed  and  is  aroused  with  difficulty.  Supraorbital  pressure 
and  rubbing  of  the  knuckles  briskly  over  the  chest  in  the  mid- 
axillary  line  bring  about  a  momentary  lifting  of  the  stupor,  but 
questions  will  not  elicit  intelligent  answers.  During  the  early 
stages  he  will  swallow  food  and  still  retain  consciousness  enough 
to  have  delusions  and  hallucinations  resembling  a  low  t>'phoid 
delirium.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak;  the  temperature  elevated 
a  degree  or  more.  Conjunctivitis  is  common,  the  tongue  and 
teeth  are  sonles-co\'ercd,  the  breath  is  foul,  and  albumin  is  usua% 
present  in  the  urine. 

The  train  of  symptoms  peculiarly  indicative  of  wet  brain  are 
essentially  those  of  meningeal  irritation  and  of  cerebral  compression. 
Hyperesthesia  is  one  of  the  most  marked  and  constant  features; 
the  integument  is  ultrasensitive,  and  pressure  on  the  muscles  causes 
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the  patient  to  grimace  and  moan  and  try  to  draw  himself  away. 
Photophobia,  however,  is  absent;  as  the  individual  does  not  com- 
plain we  can  form  no  judgment  as  to  the  presence  of  headache. 
Vomiting  is  not  observed. 

Rigidity  in  its  various  manifestations  is  alwajs  prominent, 
occupying  with  hyperesthesia  the  centre  of  the  wet-brain  picture. 
The  degree  to  which  it  is  present  is  significant  of  the  severity  of  the 
particular  case;  thus  Dana  remarks  that  when  the  neck  becomes 
stiff  .the  outlook  is  hopeless.  Kemig's  sign  is  always  present  to 
some  extent;  toward  the  end  it  becomes  marked. 

The  deep  reflexes  are  early  increased,  as  is  the  rule  in  delirium 
tremens;  later,  with  the  inci^ase  in  the  edema,  they  are  lost. 
The  pupils  are  usually  small,  equal,  regular,  responding  sluggishly 
to  light;  they  dilate  somewhat  if  the  patient  can  be  aroused, 
narrowing  down  once  more  as  he  relapses  into  coma.  In  a  small 
percentage  of  cases  we  have  obsen'cd  one  or  all  of  the  criteria  of 
the  Argyll-Robertson  phenomenon — usually  the  reflex  rigidity — a 
condition  which  other  observers,  notably  Nonne,"  UhthofP*  have 
described  in  long-standing  alcoholism.  It  is  a  mooted  question 
whether  this  pupillary  condition  is  permanent  or  not. 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  express  ourselves  definitively  as  to 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  wet  brain.  Cytoanalysis  gives  normal 
results;  globulin  and  Wassermann  reactions,  in  frank  cases,  are 
negative.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  pressure  under  which  the  fluid 
exists  that  we  withhold  our  opinion.  Dana  in  his  cases  seems  to 
have  found  a  high  tension  the  rule.  He  does  not  state,  however, 
the  means  he  employed  to  determine  the  pressure.  As  will  be 
brought  out  later,  there  was  no  indication  at  autopsy  in  our  cases 
that  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  iidravitam  was  under  increased  tension. 
Clinically  we  have  made  no  manometric  obervations,  judging  the 
pressure  only  by  the  velocity  of  flow  accurate  enough,  perhaps, 
in  a  relative  way.  The  fluid  does  not  spurt  out,  as  in  meningitis, 
for  example,  but  comes  out  drop  by  drop,  with  a  rapidity  not  much 
different  from  normal.  The  many  pathological  changes  recorded 
as  characteristic  of  the  fluid  in  the  hybrid  serous  meningitis  are 
regularly  absent.  In  brief  if  the  fluid  is  not  free  from  abnormalities 
an  uncomplicated  case  of  wet  brain  is  not  present. 

Side  by  side  with  the  meningeal  picture,  except  in  verj'  rare 
instances,  to  which  we  shall  refer  below,  is  another,  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  wet  brain,  but  pointing  rather  to  one  of  the  infectious 
complications  so  regularly  accompanying  alcoholism.  The  com- 
monest of  these  by  far  is  pneumonia,  usually  patchy  in  character, 

"  Kliniachc  und  nnatomischp  UiilcrsuchunK  einca  Fallos  von  isulii^rti^r  cchter 
raflECtoriacher  Pupillenstarre  Ohiio  Syphilis,  bei  alcohol  throii.  grsvis-NeuroloK, 
Zeotralblatt.  1912,  xixi,  SO. 

'•  GrBefc-Saemiach-Haiidbuch  der  .^ugenheilkunde,  Leipi[g,  1901.  2  auf.  Band 
d,  abt.  Za.  8.  24. 
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and  accounting  for  the  temperature,  tachjcardis,  tach>-pDea, 
leukocytosis  and  the  like.  This  associated  infection  clouds  tlie 
wet-brain  picture  and  demands  extreme  caution  in  making  a 
diagnosis.  Neither  Dana  nor  Lambert  has  dwelt  at  any  \eiiffh 
upon  this  interleaving  of  conditions,  and  it  has  taken  us  several 
years  to  feel  assured  that  there  is  a  meningeal  phase  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  that  it  is  not  a  manifestation  of  the  co-existing 
infection. 

In  six  instances  no  gross  pathological  lesion  was  foun^  to 
account  for  the  aymptom.s  of  some  infection  in  the  wet-brwn 
complex.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  these  may  be  examples  of 
what  Magnan'^  has  called  delirium  tremens  febrile.  The  possi- 
bility, however,  of  a  microscopic  bronchopneumonia  or  of  some 
unrecognized  septic  condition  must  be  admitted.  Temperature  and 
other  signs  of  infection  are  hardly  compatible  with  an  uncompli- 
cated wet  brain. 

All  of  our  deaths  are  made  "coroners'  cases."  Since  July,  19]]. 
in  practically  all  instances.  Dr.  E.  K.  Le  Count  has  performed  the 
postmortem  examinations,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following:" 

"As  a  rule,  edema  of  the  brain  in  delirium  tremens  is  char- 
acterized by  two  features,  which,  although  they  do  not  serve  to 
distingubh  it  invariably  as  to  etiologj-,  are,  nevertheless  frequently 
helpful  in  determining  the  cause  of  death;  for  without  knowledge 
of  the  clinical  conditon,  it  may  be  difficult  to  conclude  from  any 
postmortem,  examination  that  death  was  due  to  delirium  tremens. 

"The  pia-arachnoid  membranes  are  lifted  away  from  the  brain 
over  the  vertex,  both  in  front  and  behind,  but  principally  anterior 
to  a  line  passing  over  the  head  between  the  external  auditory 
meati.  The  fluid,  as  it  is  seen  under  these  transparent  membrwies, 
appears  slightly  yellowish.  In  a  glass  pipette  it  is  quite  clear 
and  colorless;  naturally  the  fluid  is  most  abundant  opposite  the 
sulci,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  so  plentiful  that  the  arachnoid, 
or  the  outermost  portion  of  the  pia-arachnoid  is  lifted  away  frwn 
the  surface  or  highest  part  of  the  convolutions. 

"The  fluid  is,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  loose  meshwork  which 
connects  the  arachnoid  with  the  pia,  for  when  the  outer  layer  is 
broken  or  torn  away  and  the  fluid  released  there  still  remains  the 
\'essel-bearing  part  of  the  pia  covering  the  brain. 

"The  other  feature  is  more  noticeable  after  the  brain  is  removed. 
It  is  a  widening  of  the  sulci  and  a  narrowing  of  the  convolutions, 
principally'  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes.  This  may  be  gen- 
eral for  these  regions,  but  often  there  are  places  where  pits  with 
dimensions  of  2  to  'i  cm.  and  0.5  cm.  in  depth  occur — pits  into  which 

IS  AlihciiHcr,  litis  Delirium  ulcoholicum  febrile  Macoan.  CcnlralUBtl  f.  Npn-«D- 
lii'ilkuiide  unci  Pxchyiatnp.  1904,  8.  437. 
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about  one-half  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  little  fiiit;er  m&y  !»> 
laid.  These  pits,  or  more  marked  and  localized  ref{ions  of  atrophy, 
are  at  the  meeting-points  of  the  sulci. 

"There  is  a  more  or  less  prevalent  idea  ui  medical  literature 
and  circles  that  a  fibrous  lepto-meningitis  In  patches,  may  result 
from  the  long-continued  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  I  have  not 
found  it  with  any  regularity  in  the  brains  of  persons  dying  of 
delirium  tremens,  and  it  certainly  is  not  as  characterbtic  as  the 
t\to  features  emphasized. 

"Another  change  is  a  softening  or  increased  moisture  of  the 
brain  tissue;  but  this,  too,  is  inconstant  and  in  some  measure 
probably  connected  with  cadaveric  decomposition.  In  some 
instances  the  finer  arterioles  of  the  pia  are  more  engorged  with 
blood  than  in  others;  this  apparently  is  associated  with  a  type 
of  active  or  maniacal  delirium  rather  than  with  those  showing  a 
lethargic  or  semicomatose  delirium.  The  atrophy  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  and  the  accumulation  of  duid  have  impressed  me  as  an 
edema  ex  vacuo;  and,  certainly,  there  is  no  indication  at  the 
postmortem  examination  that  the  fluid  during  life  is  under  an 
increased  pressure." 

Wassermeyer  nowhere  makes  mention  of  a  cerebral  edema  similar 
to  the  above.  Dana,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  autopsied  twenty 
of  his  own  cases  of  wet  brain,  found  such  a  condition,  and  from 
it  coined  the  name.  It  is  most  marked,  according  to  him,  in  the 
arachnoid  and  subarachnoid  spaces,  and  may  penetrate  into  the 
brain  substance  for  a  variable  distance.  An  increase  in  the  ventric- 
ular fluid  content  is  also  not  infrequent,  with  consequent  dilatation 
of  the  ventricular  spaces.  As  for  the  remainder,  Dana's  findings 
are  not  different  from  those  of  delirium  tremens.  The  picture  of  the 
latter,  we  digress  to  say,  is  by  no  means  a  constant  one,  as  Wasser- 
meyer points  out.  He  emphasizes  the  hyperemia,  the  frequent 
capillary,  less  often  extensive,  hemorrhages;  the  occasional  thick- 
ening of  the  meninges;  and  in  some  instances  the  presence  of  a 
condition  Indistinguishable  from  the  poliomyelitis  acuta  hemor- 
rhagica superior  of  Wernicke  and  in  others  from  a  pachymeningitis 
hemorrhagica  interna.  Finally  there  may  or  may  not  be  evidence 
of  degeneration  in  the  nerve  cells  or  a  growth  of  the  glial  tissue. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  more  or  less  extensive  fluid 
accumulation  in  the  arachnoid,  with  the  widening  of  the  sulci  and 
the  narrowing  of  the  convolutions,  constitute  the  salient  autopsy 
findings  of  wet  brain.  As  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  fluid's  having 
existed  under  increased  pressure,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  primary 
change  is  cerebral  atrophy  and  that  the  fluid  is  secondary,  much 
like  the  vacatwucherung  about  the  kidneys  when  the  latter  atrophy 
and  the  space  they  formerly  occupied  is  filled  with  a  compensatory 
fatty  deposit. 

The  <liagnosis  of  alcoholic  cerebral  edema  may  be  extremely 
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easy  or,  on  the  other  hand,  impossible.  When  there  has  been 
opportunity  to  observe  the  patient  through  the  phases  of  incipient 
and  fully  developed  delirium  tremens  tliere  is,  as  a  rule,  no 
difficulty;  the  same  is  to  a  great  extent  true  in  cases  which  are 
brought  into  the  hospital  already  suffering  from  frank  delirium 
tremens,  especially  when  there  is  no  history  of  trauma.  At 
times  the  comatose  form  of  delirium  tremens  may  have  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  form  (especially  from  the  sub-type 
we  have  called  asthenic) ;  the  semicoma  in  the  former,  the  hyper- 
esthesia and  rigidity,  the  absence  of  the  rolling  of  the  eyes,  etc., 
usually  serve  to  differentiate  the  two;  in  addition  following  wet 
brain  there  is  usually  a  total  amnesia,  while  after  delirium  tremens 
the  individual  conmionly  recognizes  part  of  his  hallucinations,  as 
such,  or  he  may  jumble  halluncinations  and  facts. 

A  history  of,  or  the  possibility  of,  trauma  may  cloud  the  diagnosis 
almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  solution.  With  us  basal  skuD 
fracture  is  the  condition  above  all  others  to  be  kept  in  mind,  as 
bitter  experience  has  shown  time  and  again.  The  following  points 
have  been  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  basal  fractures, 
in  the  absence  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  or  blood  from  the  ear  or  nose; 
delayed  ecchymoses  over  the  mastoid  and  about  the  orbit;  eye- 
muscle  palsies;  paretic  involvement  of  one  or  more  extremities; 
and  blood  in  the  spinal  fluid. 

A  number  of  other  conditions  must  likewise  be  taken  into  account. 
The  meningitides  can,  usually,  be  ruled  out  by  the  negative  bac- 
teriological, serological,  and  chemical  cerebrospinal  fluid  tests, 
according  to  the  type  present.  Uremic  coma,  which  may  present 
great  difficulties  both  because  of  a  marked  similarity  to  wet  brain 
OQ  the  clinical  side  and  also  because  most  alcoholics  show  renal 
changes,  is  recognized  by  the  associated  cardiovascular  phenomena, 
retinal  changes,  by  the  exaggerated  knee-jerks  usually  present, 
the  absence  of  hyperesthesia,  and  the  occurrence  of  convulsions 
and  vomiting.  Cerebrospinal  lues  is  distinguished  by  the  Wasser- 
mann  and  globulin  reactions,  by  cyto-analysis  in  the  spinal  fluid, 
and  by  the  presence  of  definite  organic  changes  in  the  nervous  system 
Cerebral  hemorrhage,  thrombosis,  and  embolism  are  suggested  by 
etiology  and  by  the  organic  nervous  findings.  Fina%,  pachj'- 
meningitis,  hemorrhagica  interna,  and  polioencephalitis  acuta 
superior  of  Wernicke  must  be  thought  of  because  of  the  common 
etiology^alcohol.  In  these,  however,  gross  nervous  changes  are 
distinguishing  characteristics. 

The  duration  of  wet  brain  is  variable,  the  condition  lasting  from 
two  to  twelve  weeks,  usually  about  three.  The  mortality  is  nearly 
75  per  cent. ;  death  may  occur  at  any  time,  oftenest  from  a  broncho- 
pneumonia, which  frequently  can  scarcely  be  diagnosed  in  view  of 
the  paucity  of  physical  signs.  Unfavorable  symptoms,  indicative 
of  an  increase  in  the  edema,  are  augmented  muscular  rigidity 
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especially  of  the  neckmuscles,  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  pupils 
and  more  marked  sluggishness  in  their  response  to  light,  and 
deepening  of  the  coma.  The  pulse  finally  becomes  rapid  and  feeble, 
there  is  incontinence  of  urine  and  feces,  and  death  occurs. 

As  to  treatment,  aside  from  symptomatic  measures,  little  can  be 
done.  The  death  rate  would  indicate  this.  Cardiac  stimulants 
are  in  order.  The  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffers  markedly  conse- 
quent upon  the  long  state  of  coma;  persistent  effort  should  be  made 
to  force  liquids;  and  in  the  severer  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  alimentation  by  the  nasal  tube.  Elimination  must  also  not  be 
neglected.  Ergot  we  have  found  harmful  as  compared  with  its 
usefulness  in  the  asthenic  type  of  delirium  tremens.  Lumbar 
puncture  has  been  of  no  service  in  our  hands,  contrary  to  favorable 
reports  by  Dana.  Scientific  hydrotherapy,  now  not  available  to 
us  may  prove  an  important  addition  to  our  therapeutics. 

REsuMt.  After  long-continued  overindulgence  in  alcohol  an 
individual,  for  reasons  as  yet  undetermined,  develops  delirium 
tremens.  The  latter  usually  manifests  itself  in  ttu'ee  stages: 
incipient,  fully  developed  (classic),  and  comatose  (wet  brain). 
The  symptoms  of  wet  brain  are  essentially  meningeal,,  semi- 
coma, generalized  hyperesthesia,  and  muscular  rigidity  (Kernig 
and  neck  rigidity)  standing  out  prominently;  the  more  marked 
are  the  latter  two  features,  the  graver  the  prognosis.  The  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is,  to  all  appearances,  normal.  The  mortality  is  nearly 
75  per  cent.  Necropsy  reveals  no  gross  lesions  aside  from  the  more 
or  less  marked  fluid  accumulation  in  the  pia-arachnoid  space,  a 
widening  of  the  sulci,  and  a  narrowing  of  the  convolutions  to 
account  for  the  symptoms  of  changes  in  the  brain.  Associated 
with  the  cerebral  edema  complex  there  is  very  often  broncho- 
pneumonia, which  clouds  the  diagnosis  and  usually  is  responsible 
for  death.  The  differential  diagnosis  must  concern  itself  par- 
ticularly with  the  possibility  of  a  concomitant  skull  fracture  which 
may  easily  be  obscured  by  the  nervous  manifestations  of  comatose 
delirium  tremens. 


THE  8TUDT  OF  TWO  HDNDSED  AND  FIFTT  STAINED 
BLOOD-riLMS  IN  PYORRHEA  ALTEOLARIS. 

Br  F.  Hecker,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  A.M.,  M.D., 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  discuss  the  etiology  or  the  prog- 
nostic value  of  the  stained  blood-film.  It  is  written  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  the  reader  that  tinctorial  changes  and  an  increase  of 
the  large  lymphocytes  are  common  findings  in  the  stained  blood- 
films  made  from  patients  affected  with  pyorrhea  alvcolaris. 
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Six  years  ago,  by  chance,  a  stained  bluod-film  from  a  patient 
affected  with  pyorrhea  alveolaris  was  examined  microscopically. 
The  picture  which  this  stained  blood-film  presented  was  a  verj" 
interesting  one.  On  close  observation  it  showed  a  wide  variation 
tinetorially  of  the  stained  leukocytes.  Thinking  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made  in  the  technique  of  preparing  and  staining  the 
bloH3d-film,  a  second  blood-film  was  made.  The  technique  employed 
to  prepare  and  stain  the  second  blood-film  was  the  same  as  had  been 
used  to  prepare  and  stain  the  first  blood-film.  Microscopically 
the  second  blood-film  showed  that  the  stained  leukocytes  were 
tinetorially  and  in  number  a  duplicate  of  the  first  stained  bluod-film 
examined. 

Having  observed  the  tinctorial  changes  of  the  stained  leukocjtes, 
the  next  step  was  to  determine  if  the  differential  blood-count  of  the 
stained  films  showed  the  normal  proportion  of  the  different  varieties 
of  leukocytes.  The  differential  count  when  finished  presented  an 
interesting  picture.  The  large  lymphocytes  and  the  irritation  forms 
of  Ehrlich  were  increased  in  number,  while  coincident  with  this 
change  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles  were  diminishol 
in  number,  as  were  also  the  small  lymphocytes.  At  the  time  of 
this  observation  the  author  was  busily  occupied  in  the  study  of 
the  growth  rate  of  some  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  of  the  mouth 
associated  with  pyorrhea  alveoiarls,  and  as  a  result  thereof  further 
studj'  was  deferred. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  author  commenced  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  regular  routine  to  make  a  blood-film  from  all  patients 
consulting  him  relative  to  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  and  also  from  all 
patients  treated  for  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  The  findings  of  the  dif^e^ 
eiitial  blood-count  of  each  case  were  recorded  with  the  other  clinical 
findings. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  staining  of  the  blood-films 
the  following  precaution  was  taken:  Wright's  blood-stain  was 
made  as  described  by  its  originator.  After  being  made  it  was 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  then  it  was  dissolved  in  methyl-alcohol 
made  by  C.  A.  F.  Kahlbaum.  The  reason  this  alcohol  was  used 
was  because  it  was  neutral  when  titrated.  By  observing  the  abo\-e 
step  one  can,  ws  believe  with  safety,  exclude  the  possibility  of  error 
which  might  have  entered  if  different  batches  of  Wright's  stain 
had  been  used. 

The  interesting  features  of  the  stained  blood-films  are:  the  wide 
variation  of  the  stained  nuclei  and  cytoplasm  of  the  leukocjles; 
the  morphological  changes  of  the  nuclei  and  cytoplasm ;  the  increase 
of  the  large  lymphocytes  and  the  irritation  forms  of  Ehrlich;  with 
the  coincident  decrease  of  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles, 
and  small  lymphocytes.  The  following  summary  shows  the  varia- 
tion in  the  number  of  the  different  vafieties  of  leukocytes:  poly- 
morphonuclear neutrophiles,  45  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent.;  large 
lymphocytes,   15  per  cent,   to  30  per  cent.;  small  lymphocj-tes, 
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5  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.;  eosinophiles,  1  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.; 
mast  cells,  1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,;  transit! onals,  1  per  cent,  to 
3  per  cent.;  irritation  forms  of  Ehrlich  3  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.; 
degenerates,  variable  in  number. 

At  a  glance  one  notes  that  on  comparing  the  above  figures  of  the 
differential  count  of  the  blnod-film  of  a  patient  affected  with 
pyorrhea  alveolaris  to  the  normal  number  of  the  different  varieties 
of  leukocytes  that  the  large  lymphocytes  and  the  irritation  forms 
of  Ehrlich  are  in  excess  and  that  the  polymorphonuclear  neutro- 
philes  and  the  small  lymphocytes  are  diminished  in  number.  The 
excess  of  the  large  lymphocytes,  which  together  with  the  small 
lymphocytes  brings  the  total  number  of  the  lymphocytes  far  above 
the  number  of  these  cells  contained  in  the  normal  blood,  in  the 
condition  presented,  is  known  hematogically  as  lymphocytosis. 

Returning  to  the  study  of  the  stained  blood-films  and  be^nning 
with  the  large  lymphocytes,  there  is  noted  a  wide  variation  of  the 
intensity  and  shade  of  the  stained  nuclei.  They  vary  tinctorially 
from  an  intense  reddish-violet  to  a  pale  reddish- violet  or  from  an 
intense  blue  to  a  very  pale  blue.  Sometimes  there  appears  in  the 
same  field  a  variably  stained  reddish-violet  nucleus  and  a  variably 
stained  blue  nucle.us.  Other  specimens  present  a  nucleus  which 
is  faintly  stained,  and  at  times  it  is  scarcely  descemible. 

Contained  in  the  substance  of  the  nucleus  of  the  large  lymphocytes 
there  are  present  granules  which  are  variable  in  size  and  in  shape, 
and  have  no  definite  arrangement.  In  some  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
large  lymphocytes  they  are  reduced  to  a  dust-like  fineness.  Asa 
rule  the  granules  of  the  lai^  lymphocytes  are  stained  the  same, 
but  a  slightly  darker  color  than  the  nuclus.  When  the  granules 
are  reduced  to  a  dust-like  fineness  they  are  stained  a  dirty  shade 
of  reddish- violet  or  blue.  In  some  specimens  the  nuclei  may  be  well 
stained  and  the  granules  are  poorly  stained,  while  in  other  specimens 
the  nucleus  is  poorly  stained  and  the  granules  are  distinctly  stained. 

The  cytoplasm  surrounding  the  nucleus  of  the  large  lymphocytes 
is  also  subject  to  a  wide  variation  tinctorially.  The  cytoplasm  of 
one  large  lymphocyte  may  be  stained  a  reddish-violet,  while  that  of 
another  one  in  the  same  field  is  stained  a  pale  blue.  Or  it  is  stained 
a  quite  intense  reddish-violet,  and  that  which  surrounds  the  nucleus 
of  an  adjacent  large  lymphocyte  is  stained  a  delicate  reddish- 
violet.  Or  that  which  surrounds  the  nucleus  of  another  large  lym- 
phocyte is  stained  a  sharp,  well-defined  blue,  and  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  nucleus  of  another  leukocyte,  this  variety  is  stained  a 
pale  blue.  Occasionally  the  nucleus  of  a  large  lymphocyte  is  stained 
a  beautiful  shade  of  reddish- violet  and  the  cj'toplasm  surrounding 
it  is  stained  an  excellent  shade  of  blue,  which  stands  out  in  bold 
contrast  to  the  color  of  the  nucleus. 

Morphologically  the  larfee  lymphocytes  vary  in  size  and  in  shape. 
The  nucleus  may  be  located  centrally  or  excentrically  in  the  cyto- 
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plasm.  The  nucleus  varies  from  a  round  to  a  semilunar  shape; 
its  mai^ins  are,  as  a  rule,  smootti  and  regular  in  outline,  but  occasion- 
ally they  are  quite  rough  and  irregular  in  outline.  The  mai^in  of 
the  cytoplasm  surrounding  the  nucleus  is,  as  a  rule,  smooth  and 
regular  in  outline,  but  occasionally  it  is  irregular  and  rough  in 
outline.  The  cytoplasm  of  this  variety  of  leukocyte  varies  from 
round  or  square  to  a  semilunar  shape. 

The  nuclei  of  the  polytoorphonuclear  neutrophiles,  like  the 
nucleus  of  the  large  lymphocytes,  are  variably  stained.  Some  of 
them  are  stained  a  reddish-violet,  which  varies  in  intensity  frran  a 
dark  shade  to  a  light  shade  of  this  color.  The  nuclei  of  other  speci- 
mens of  this  variety  of  leukocyte  are  stained  blue,  which  varies 
in  intensity  from  a  dark  shade  to  a  light  shade  of  this  color.  In 
some  of  the  blood-films  there  appear  in  the  same  field  a  nucleus  which 
is  stained  a  variable  reddish  violet  and  the  nucleus  of  another  leuko- 
cyte of  this  variety  which  Is  stained  a  variable  blue.  Many  times 
one  notes  that  the  nuclei  of  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles 
are  found  free  from  any  cytoplasm.  These  nuclei  are  stained  a 
variable  reddish-violet  or  blue.  They  should  not  be  classed  as 
degenerates,  but  should  be  tabulated  with  the  other  pol\Tnorpho- 
nuclear  neutrophiles.  The  absence  of  the  cytoplasm  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  it  is  not  present,  for  in  all  likelihood  it  is. 
and  its  apparent  absence  is  the  result  of  some  chemical  reaction 
which  prevents  it  from  taking  the  stain. 

Contained  in  the  substance  of  the  nuclei  of  the  polj-morphonuclear 
neutrophiles  are  granules  which  are  variable  in  size  and  in  shape, 
and  which  are  scattered  without  any  definite  arrangement  in  it. 
Sometimes  the  granules  are  reduced  to  a  dust-like  fineness.  As 
a  rule  they  are  stained  several  shades  darker  of  the  same  color  as 
the  nucleus.  When  the  granules  arc  reduced  to  a  dust-like  fineness 
they  are  stained  a  dirty  reddiah-violct  or  blue  of  varying  intensity. 

The  cytoplasm  of  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles  like  the 
nuclei  has  a  wide  variation  of  color.  The  cytoplasm  surrounding 
one  nucleus  is  stained  a  dark  reddish-violet,  while  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  nucleus  of  a  neighboring  cell  is  a  light  shade  of  this 
color,  or  it  is  stained  a  variable  blue,  or  it  may  be  stained  a  blue 
which  has  a  reddish  tinge,  or  it  may  be  stained  a  delicate  pinkish 
red.  Any  of  the  colors  may  be  the  predominating  color  of  a  stained 
blood-film,  or,  as  is  sometimes  observed,  any  two  or  them  or  all 
of  them  may  be  noted. 

Contained  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  polymorphonuclear  neutro- 
philes are  round  granules  which  vary  in  size  from  dust-like  fineness 
to  round  bodies  about  the  size  of  a  small  pinhead.  The  granules 
are  variably  stained,  some  of  them  are  a  reddish  blue,  others  a 
reddish-violet;  others  are  a  dirty  pale  blue,  while  others  tinctorially 
vary  from  a  pale  pinkish-red  to  a  sharp  red. 

The  irritation  forms  of  Ehrlich  found  in  the  blood-film  of  a  patient 
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affected  with  pyorrhea  alveolaris  are,  as  a  rule,  distinctly  stained    ■ 
a  reddish-violet  or  blue,  the  variation  tinctorially  of  this  variety 
of  leukocyte  being  very  slight. 

The  shape  of  this  variety  of  leukocyte  is  variable:  some  of  them 
are  uniformly  elongated,  others  are  irregularly  elongated,  one 
extremity  being  much  larger  than  the  opposite  one,  or  they  may 
be  somewhat  round  in  shape.  The  margins  of  the  stained  nucleus 
may  be  irregular  and  smooth  in  outline,  while  others  are  irregular 
and  rough  in  outline.  In  some  of  the  nuclei  of  this  variety  of  leuko- 
cyte, granules  are  noted  which  are  irregular  in  size  and  in  shape 
and  have  no  definite  arrangement.  The  granules  are,  as  a  rule, 
stained  darker  than  the  nucleus,  but  are  of  the  same  color  which 
it  is  stained.  In  other  leukocytes  of  this  variety  there  are  found  in  its 
substance  vacuolated  spaces  which  when  present  are  variable  in 
size  and  in  shape  and  have  no  regular  arrangement.  At  present  the 
stains  which  are  used  to  stain  blood-films  do  not  demonstrate 
a  cytoplasm  surrounding  the  nucleus  of  this  variety  of  leukocyte. 

The  small  lymphocytes  observed  in  the  stained  blood-films 
from  patients  affected  with  pyorrhea  alveolaris  are  more  constant 
tinctorially.  The  color  which  they  are  stained  is  a  rich  reddish- 
violet  or  sharp,  well-defined  blue. 

Contained  in  the  nucleus  of  the  small  lymphocytes  are  granules 
which  are  variable  in  size  and  in  shape  and  have  no  definite  arrange- 
ment. They  are  stained  several  shades  darker  than  the  nucleus, 
but  are  of  the  same  color  that  it  is  stained. 

The  cytoplasm  which  surrounds  the  nucleus  of  the  small  lympho- 
cyte is  scant  in  amount  when  compared  to  the  quantity  which 
surrounds  the  large  lymphocj'te,  in  some  instances  it  being  so  very 
small  in  amount  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  find  it.  The  stamed 
cytoplasm  of  this  variety  of  leukocyte  is  quite  uniformly  a  deep 
reddish-violet  or  deep  blue. 

The  small  lymphocyte  morphologically  is  quite  uniform,  showing 
little  if  any  deviation  from  the  normal. 

The  degenerated  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles  also  present 
a  very  interesting  picture.  The  nuclei  of  the  degenerated  cell  are 
widely  separated  when  compared  to  their  normal  position  in  the 
cytoplasm  when  the  cell  is  intact.  The  granules  likewise  are 
scattered  over  a  considerable  area.  The  position  of  the  nuclei 
and  the  granules  of  the  degenerated  cell  suggest  an  explosion  of  it. 
The  nuclei  of  the  degenerated  cell  are  variably  stained;  some  of 
them  are  reddish-violet  or  varying  intensity,  others  are  stained 
various  shades  of  blue,  while  the  nuclei  of  others  are  scarcely  stained 
at  all.  The  granules  are  stained  many  shades  of  reddish-violet, 
blue,  and  red. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  tinc- 
torial changes  and  the  changed  proportion  of  the  different  varieties 
of  leukocytes  observed  in  the  studied  blood-films  it  may  well  be 
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asked  what  practical  significance  has  all  this?  The  answer  is 
that  the  study  of  the  stained  blood-films  in  this  paper  emphaj^izes 
the  importance  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  blood  changes 
and  their  significance  which  occur  in  the  blood  of  patients  affected 
with  one  of  the  greatest  plagues  with  which  the  body  of  civ'ilized 
man  is  at  the  present  cursed,  pyorrhea  alveolaris. 

Many  diseases  are  at  the  present  time  identified  by  the  changes 
observed  in  the  differential  blood-count,  namely,  chlorosis,  perni- 
cious anemia,  myeloid  leukemia,  acute  and  chronic  leukemia,  etc- 
One  cannot  overlook  with  discretion  the  possibility  that  the  changes 
observed  in  the  differential  blood-count  in  pyorrhea  alveolaris  may 
be  of  value. 

No  doubt  much  will  be  done  in  the  future  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  changes  in  the  staining  properties  of  the  leukocytes  and  the 
relative  changes  in  number  of  the  different  varieties  of  leukocytes 
observed  in  the  differential  blot>d-count  of  patients  affected  with 
pyorrhea  alveolaris.  The  findings  perhaps  will  be  interpreted 
etiologically  and  also  prognostically ;  perhaps  not  by  the  dentist, 
but  by  his  colleague  the  trained  medical  man.  One  cannot  at  the 
present  forecast  what  tomorrow  or  a  year  from  now  may  have  in 
store  for  the  investigator  as  to  the  relation  of  the  change  in  staining 
and  the  lymphocytosis  observed  in  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  These 
changes  may  be  the  key  which  will  open  the  long-iocked  chest  in 
which  is  hidden  one  of  the  causes  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris. 
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A    TpXT-BOOK    OF    THE    PRACTICE    OF    MeDICINE    FOR    STUDENTS 

AND  Practitioners,  By  Hobart  Amohy  Hare.  B.Sc.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica,  and  Diagnosis  in 
the  JefTerson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia;  Phjsician  to  the 
JefferBon  Medical  College  Hospital.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  Pp,  969;  142  illustrations  and  16  plates  in  color. 
Philadelphia  and  New  York:  Lea  &  Febiger,  1915, 

The  appearance  of  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Hare's  text-book  of 
medicine  will  be  received  with  pleasure  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  former  editions  of  this  volume  and  those  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  other  text-books  of  the  distinguished  author. 
The  wide  popularity  of  Dr.  Hare's  other  publications  demonstrates 
the  worth  of  the  matter  that  comes  from  his  pen,  and  this  present 
book  presents  no  exception  to  the  character  of  his  previous  work. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  remarkably  clear,  smoothly-expressed 
style,  so  that  he  who  reads,  acquires  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
enjoys  at  the  same  time  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  the  subject 
is  put  forth. 

The  contents  follow  the  following  order:  first  the  infectious 
diseases  aie  discussed,  then  the  diseases  of  the  several  systems 
and  oi^ans  of  the  body,  the  intoxications,  the  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  finally  the  functional  nervous  diseases  and 
diseases  of  disputed  pathology.  Each  disease  is  discussed  under 
the  sub-heads  of  definition,  etiology,  morbid  anatomy,  symptoms, 
prognosis,  and  treatment.  Of  these  sub-heads  in  general  it  is  found 
that  the  sections  dealing  with  sjinptomatology  and  treatment 
are  splendid,  as  would  be  expected;  the  sections  upon  etiology  are 
fairly  complete,  but  greater  interest  would  be  added  to  them  by  a 
more  complete  exposition  of  the  pathogenesis  and  mode  of  action 
of  the  various  diseases;  and  the  section  upon  pathology  would  be 
benefited  by  the  addition  of  comments  upon  the  pathological- 
physiolog>-  of  the  disorder  under  discussion. 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  book  are  found,  occasionally,  a 
few  points  which  seem  open  to  criticism.  It  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  include  various  laboratory  procedures  in  a  book  of  this  type; 
epidemic  sore  throat  might  be  classified  properly  in  the  infectious 
diseases;  pellagra,  though  still  a  subject  of  dispute,  with  beri-beri; 
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the  several  arrhythmias  could  be  more  completely  discussed  and 
several  types  that  are  omitted  should  be  included;  no  mention  b 
made  of  vagotonia  and  sympathicotonia;  only  the  phenolphthalein 
test  of  kidney  function  is  mentioned,  and  no  reference  is  made  to  its 
application  in  the  various  nephropathies;  the  statements  regarding 
the  wiring  of  aneurysms  are,  most  properly,  quite  conservati\-e; 
lastly,  it  may  be  questioned  if  women  of  a  "lean,  lank  type"  should 
be  compared  to  a  "hunting  dog  in  training." 

J.  H.  M.,  Jb. 


Progressive  Medicine.  A  Quarterly  Digest  of  Advajjces, 
Discoveries,  and  Improvements  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Sciences.  Edited  by  Hobart  Amory  Hare,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Therapeutics,  Materia  Mediea  and  Diagnosis  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College;  Physician  to  the  Jefferson  Hospital,  etc. 
Assisted  by  Leighton  F.  Aitleman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Thera- 
peutics, Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  etc.  Vol,  III, 
September,  1914.  Pp.  339;  41  illustrations.  Vol.  IV,  December, 
1914.  Pp.413;  102  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and  New  York: 
Lea  &  Febiger,  1914. 

Continued  experience  with  this  quarterly  has  convinced  us 
that  for  a  work  of  its  kind  it  is  unequalled  in  English.  The  con- 
tributors are  all  men  of  distinction  in  their  respective  fields,  their 
articles  are  invariably  carefully  compiled,  and  dieir  comments  and 
criticisms  are  always  illuminating  and  helpful. 

In  Vol.  Ill,  William  Ewart  discusses  diseases  of  the  thorax  and 
its  viscera,  paying  particular  attention  to  tuberculosis,  physical 
examination  of  the  chest,  and  the  organs  of  circulation.  Derma- 
tology and  syphilis  are  taken  up  by  William  S.  Gottheil,  who 
particularly  emphasizes  the  new  serum  treatment  in  dermatology. 
Obstetrics  is  covered  by  Edward  P.  Davis,  who  includes  obstetric 
surgery  and  conditions  of  the  newborn  in  his  complete  review  of 
the  entire  subject.  A  really  excellent  article  on  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  by  William  G.  Spiller,  concludes  the  volume. 

The  last  volume  for  1914  opens  with  a  long  contribution  by 
Edward  H.  Goodman  on  diseases  of  the  entire  digestive  tract,  John 
Rose  Bradford  follows  thb  with  a  few  pages  on  diseases  of  the 
kidneys,  whereas  genito-urinary  diseases  are  taken  up  at  length 
by  Charles  W.  Bonney,  One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions 
is  that  by  Joseph  C.  Bloodgood,  who  takes  up  a  wide  range  of 
important  subjects,  namely;  The  surgery  of  the  extremities,  shock, 
anesthesia,  general  and  local  infections,  fractures  and  dislocations, 
and  tumors.  As  usual,  one  of  the  most  practical  contributions  for 
the  entire  year  is  H.  R.  M,  Landis'  therapeutic  referendum,  in 
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which  he  discusses  critically  many  of  the  most  important  questions 
of  modem  therapeutics. 

We  camiot  refrain  from  mteratmg  an  opinion  already  expressed 
in  these  reviews,  that  whoever  desires  to  be  well  informed  about 
the  advances  that  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  medical 
sciences,  cannot  do  better  than  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  admirable  contributions  for  which  Progreaaive  Medicine  is 
conspicuous.  G.  M.  P. 


The  Commoner  Diseases:  Their  Causes  and  Effects.  By  Dr. 
Leonhard  Jores,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Pathological 
Anatomy,  Universily  of  Marburg.  Authorized  English  Trans- 
lation by  William  H.  Woglom,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in 
Columbia  University,  Assigned  to  Cancer  Research.  Pp.  424; 
250  figures  in  the  text.  Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  1915. 

The  presentation  of  a  familiar  subject  In  a  new  form  is  always 
interesting  and  often  valuable  because  it  gives  a  new  point  of  view 
to  the  reader  and  tends  to  impress  him  by  its  very  novelty.  It  is 
this  element  which  gives  particular  value  to  the  collection  of  a  series 
of  articles  upon  special  pathology  by  Dr.  Jores,  which  were  just 
presented  as  lectures  to  his  students  at  Marburg.  Each  article 
deals  primarily  with  gross  pathology,  omitting  entirely  questions 
of  morphology  or  of  differential  diagnosis  and  showing  in  what  way 
anatomical  changes  can  produce  physiological  upsets  and  com- 
plications. It  is  the  newer  conception  of  disease,  which  has  spread 
so  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years,  that  the  clinical  manifestation 
of  any  disorder  are  due  almost  entirely  to  disturbances  of  function 
of  the  diseased  organ,  or  organs  in  close  relation  to  the  diseased 
one.  Jores  assumes  this  to  be  true,  but  throughout  his  work 
endeavors  to  show  that  pathological  changes  are  the  real  basis  of 
disease,  while  at  the  same  time  demonstrating  the  functional 
derangements  that  are  produced  by  the  morbid  processes.  This 
method  of  presentation  of  pathology,  considering  it  largely  from  the 
viewpoint  of  disturbed  physiology  is  a  novel  one  and  one  that  can 
not  help  being  interesting  to  those  accustomed  to  the  long  descrip- 
tion of  morphological  changes  and  minute  anatomy  that  are  found 
in  the  Msual  text-book  of  pathology. 

To  consider  the  book  more  in  detail,  it  may  be  said  that  the  various 
chapters  follow  no  consecutive  order  but  skip  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject and  by  no  means  include  descriptions  of  all  disorders  that  may 
occur.  The  discussion  of  etiology  and  pathogenesis  is  particularly 
good,  so  that  in  many  cases  one  wishes  that  it  might  be  even  fuller 
and  more  complete  and  detailed  than  it  is.    The  illustrations  are  , 
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superb  and  are  really  valuable  in  showing  and  emphasizing  what 
the  author  wishes  to  teach.  The  references  are  quite  cwnpletc. 
but  verj-  graphically  illustrate  the  present-day  attitude  of  the 
German  mind.  There  are  hundreds  of  references  to  German  wOTks, 
but  the  work  of  investigators  in  other  countries  is  almost  completely 
ignored.  Their  work,  not  having  been  done  in  Germany,  is  of 
course,  not  comparable  to  that  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
Germans.  J,  H,  M.,  Jr. 


Opekative  Surceky:  The  Head  and  Neck,  the  Thorax  and 
Abdomen.  By  Edward  H.  Tatlor,  Professor  of  Surgery-  b 
the  University  of  Dublin.  Pp.  505;  300  figures  from  original 
drawings,  many  printed  in  c-olors.  New  York:  William  \Vood 
&  Co.,  1914. 

The  author  confines  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  discussion  of 
operations  perfonned  or  preferred  by  himself.  He  has  aimed  to 
present  in  convenient  form  a  description  of  the  operations  most 
frequently  required  in  general  surgical  practice.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  volume  makes  a  favorable  impression.  The 
print  is  large,  the  paper  excellent,  and  the  illustrations  profuse  and 
admirable.  In  many  of  the  illustrations  several  colors  are  employed 
to  show  the  anatomical  structures  and  their  relations  to  each  other 
in  the  field  of  operation,  and  the  various  steps  of  the  operations. 
The  space  given  to  anatomy  in  the  text  is  very  limited  but  thb  is 
more  than  made  up  for  by  the  excellent  illustrations.  They  em|^- 
size  to  better  effect  what  anatomy  is  important  and  exclude  the  un- 
important. An  error  has  crept  into  Figure  254,  on  page  415,  whidi 
illustrates  the  operative  approach  to  the  kidney  through  the  loin. 
The  latissimus  dorsi  muscle  does  not  overlie  the  posterior  portiuD 
of  the  external  oblique  as  shown  here,  but  the  two  lie  in  the  same 
plane,  forming  together  a  single  layer  of  muscle,  as  shown  in  Figure 
256  ou  page  423.  The  general  excellence  of  the  illustrations  permits 
also  a  justifiable  restriction  of  text  descriptive  of  many  of  the 
operations.  That  the  book  is  intended  for  the  active  general 
surgeon  is  shown  well  in  the  section  on  intracranial  surgery.  If 
the  twenty-four  pages  allowed,  only  four  apply  to  radical  procedures 
on  brain  tumors  and  none  to  the  surgery  of  the  pituitary  body. 
The  remaining  sixteen  pages  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
general  subject  of  craniotomy  and  craniectomy  and  their  employ- 
ment for  middle  meningeal  hemorrhage,  fractures  of  the  skull,  and 
decompression  for  brain  tumors. 

Ah  one  would  ex[)ect,  the  practise  of  British  and  American 
■  surgeons  does  not  always  coincide.  In  this  rauutry  the  biniodide 
(if  nuTcury  (|Mitassio-niercuric  iiwlide)  has  not  "largely  supplanteil 
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corrosive  sublimate  in  general  use."  Nor  is  iodoform  any  longer 
extensively  employed.  Newer  methods  of  general  anesthesia  receive 
rather  full  attention,  but  local  anesthesia  is  barely  mentioned 
and  spinal  anesthesia  not  at  all.  General  anesthesia  by  ether  is 
preferred  to  that  by  chloroform,  as  it  always  has  been  in  Dublin, 
and  the  preference  thus  coincides  with  the  prevalent  practice  in 
this  countrj'.  The  majority  of  American  surgeons  have  probably 
discarded  most  of  the  restrictive  indications  for  operation  on  inguinal 
hernia  enumerated  by  Taylor,  and  few  will  employ  a  drainage  tube 
for  twenty-four  hours  after  operation.  Pyelotomy  for  the  removal 
of  renal  calculi  deserves  more  attention  than  it  receives,  and  the 
'phthalein  method  of  estimating  the  functional  capacity  of  the 
kidney  appears  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  by  American  surgeons 
than  by  Taylor,  who  does  not  mention  it,  and  prefers  Luy's  urine 
segregator  for  the  purpose.  Aside  from  such  differences  in  practice 
and  thought,  however,  this  work  deserves,  and  in  all  probability 
will  obtain,  an  encouraging  reception  in  this  country.       T.  T.  T. 


Mendeusm  and  the  Problem  of  Mental  Defect.  A  Criticism 
OF  ItECENT  American  Work.  By  David  Heron,  D.Sc, 
Galton  Laboratory,  University  of  London.  Pp.  62;  4  diagrams. 
London:  Dulau  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

As  is  seen  by  the  title  this  is  a  criticism  of  the  work  done  chiefly 
by  Dr.  C.  V.  Davenport,  Director  of  the  American  Eugenics  Office, 
either  alone  or  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  D.  F.  Weeks,  head  of 
the  Skillman  Colony  for  Epileptics  in  New  Jersey,  of  a  paper  by 
A.  J.  Rosanoff  and  Florence  I.  Orr,  and  lastly  of  a  paper  by  A.  H. 
Estabrook  and  C.  V,  Davenport,  All  these  papers  have  been 
issued  from  the  Eugenics  Section  and  its  record  office,  which  is  part 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington,  by  its  Director  C,  V. 
Davenport  in  the  shape  of  bulletins  by  the  above-mentioned 
authors.  The  criticisms  are  at  length  and  go  over  the  papers  quite 
thorrfUghly.  Perhaps  the  conclusion  will  best  express  the  point  of 
view  held  by  the  autlior. 

"We  believe  that  those  who  dispassionately  consider  the  papers 
discussed  in  this  criticism  must  conclude  with  the  present  writer 
that  the  material  has  been  collected  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner, 
that  the  data  have  been  tabled  in  a  most  slipshod  fashion,  and  that 
the  Mendelian  conclusions  drawn  have  no  justification  whatever. 
The  authors  have,  in  oui* opinion,  done  a  disservice  to  knowledge, 
struck  a  blow  at  careful  Mendelian  research,  and  committed  a 
serious  offence  against  the  infant  science  of  eugenics.  We  shall 
be  told,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  idle  jealousy  of  the  work  of  another 
laboratorj'.     The  public  have  common  -sense,  and  when  they  .see 
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such  statements  as  those  propounded  in  some  of  these  recent  Amen- 
can  papers,  followed  by  such  advice  as  Dr.  Davenport's:  'Let 
weakness  in  any  trait  marry  strength  in  that  trait,  and  streogth 
marry  weakness,'  they  will  apply  the  test  of  experience  to  such 
doctrme,  and  end  by  condemning  wholly  a  science  which  proclaims 
such  absurdides.  Shall  the  stocks  tainted  with  tuberculosis,  with 
insanity,  with  epilepsy,  with  every  defect  and  deformity  of  heredi- 
tary nature  be  directly  encouraged  to  taint  socially  valuable  stocks, 
healthy  in  mind  and  body,  and  the  latter  be  directly  told  to  marrj- 
weakness?  When  we  find  such  teaching — ^based  on  the  flimsiest 
of  theories  and  on  the  most  superficial  of  inquiries — proclaimed  in 
the  name  of  eugenics,  and  spoken  of  as  'entirely  splendid  work,' 
we  feel  that  it  is  not  possible  to  use  criticism  too  harsh,  nor  words 
too  strong  in  repudiation  of  advice,  which,  if  accepted,  must  mean 
the  death  of  eugenics  as  a  science.  We  are  confident  that  Dr. 
Davenport's  advice  would  have  been  as  heartily  repudiated  by  the 
founder  of  eugenics  as  it  is  by  all  members  of  the  laboratory  that 
bears  his  name.  The  future  of  the  race  depends  upon  the  strong 
mating  with  the  strong,  and  on  the  weak  refraining  from  every 
form  of  parenthood.  Nothing  short  of  this  rule  will  satisfy  the  true 
eugenist." 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  book  leaves  no  doubt  in  one's  mind  that 
the  author  is  quite  correct  in  his  criticism.  T.  H.  W. 


The  Prevention  op  Common  Diseases  in  Childhood.  By 
J.  Sim  Wallace,  D.Sc,  M.D.L,D.S.,  Dental  Surgeon  and  Lec- 
turer on  Dental  Surgery  and  Pathology,  London  Hospital, 
Hon.  Dental  Surgeon,  West  End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases. 
Pp.  103.    London:  Ballifire,  Tindall  and  Cox. 

The  "motif"  of  the  book  is  a  plea  for  a  diet  which  will  stimulate 
physiologic  mastication  with  all  its  attendant  and  subsequent 
benefits,  both  dental  and  gastric.  The  two  main  objection's  are 
that  the  prescribed  dietary^ — like  Fletcher's  far-famed  chewing — is 
sure  to  prove  irksome  to  many;  and  that  nutrition  and  digestion 
are  liable  to  suffer  in  others.  The  value  of  the  teaching  could  easily 
be  tested  in  any  institution  of  permanent  or  lengthy  residence  for 
children,  where  opportunity  for  complete  super\-ision  is  afforded. 
With  regard  to  other  diseases  than  dental  decay,  the  author's 
theories  may  be  described  as  suggestively  interesting,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  his  inferences  are  drawn  from  an  insufiScient  medical 
experience.  The  book  serves  the  very  important  function  of  a  stim- 
ulus to  thought,  lest  we  rest  too  securely  upon  the  basis  of  self 
satisfaction.  _^J.  C.  G. 
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The  Anatomy  of  the  Bhain.  By  J.  F.  Burkholder,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
I^oyola  University,  Pp.  206;  40  plates.  Chicago:  G.  P.  Engel- 
hard  &  Company, 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  as  set  forth  on  the  title  page,  is  that  of 
a  "  manual  for  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine,  the  brain  of 
the  sheep  being  selected,  because  of  its  availability  and  its  practical 
identity  with  the  human  brain  for  laboratory  use."  Of  the  206 
pages,  113  contain  the  text,  while  the  rest  compose  an  atlas  of  40 
full-page  plates,  together  with  the  legends. 

The  text  consists  of  a  running  description  of  the  parts  of  the  brain 
as  they  are  exposed,  with  frequent  guiding  references  to  the  plates. 
The  book  is  therefore  a  dissector  and  an  atlas,  rather  than  a  text- 
book. The  structures  should  be  considered  more  in  their  relation 
to  morphology  and  development.  Thus,  it  should  be  explained 
that  the  lateral  ventricle  is  but  an  outpouching  from  the  third,  which, 
in  turn,  is  the  remains  of  the  cavity  of  the  prosencephalon. 

The  plates  represent  with  diagrammatic  clearness  most  of  the 
structures  referred  to  in  the  text.  Their  artistic  effect  is  mutilated 
by  the  guide-letters  and  numerals,  which  are  of  heavy  black-faced 
type,  at  times  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  by  the  initials  of 
the  artist,  which  are  written  in  bold  script. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  sheep's  and  the  human  brain 
are  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Henry  H.  Donaldson  in  the  introduction. 
The  study  of  the  architecture  of  the  pallium  of  the  sheep's  brain 
can  be  of  but  little  value  to  the  medical  student,  except  insofar  as  it 
emphasizes  the  greater  development  of  the  rhinencephalon  in 
quadrupeds. 

The  book  is  of  value  first  to  comparative  anatomists,  and  second 
when  a  study  of  the  sheep's  brain  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to, 
but  not  as  a  substitute  for,  that  of  the  human  brain. 

P.  G.  S.,  Jr. 


The  Sensory  and  Motob  Disorders  of  the  Heart.  Their 
Nature  and  Treatment.  By  Alexander  Morison,  M.D,, 
F.R.C.P.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Great  Northern  Central 
Hospital.  Pp.  261;  12  illustrations  and  many  tracings.  New 
York:  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1914. 

This  extremely  interesting  work  stands  as  a  protest  against  the 
modern  tendency  to  base  cardiac  diagnosis  and  prognosis  upon 
sphymographic  or  electrocardiographic  tracings.  In  the  50  pages 
of  Part  I,  the  author  gives  a  most  satisfactory  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  cardiac  action  in  which  he  tends  to  emphasize  the  impor- 


tance  of  the  nervous  system.  Part  II,  115  pajres,  concerns  itself  »ith 
the  sensory  disorders  of  the  heart  and  in  this  discussion  of  the  path- 
nlngy,  clinical  history,  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment  of  raniiac 
pain,  the  autlior  is  at  his  best. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  resume  of  the  dis- 
orders of  cardiac  motion  in  which  the  author  advances  a  nomen- 
clature of  his  own  for  the  various  varieties  of  arhythmia.  He  admits 
in  the  preface  that  he  does  not  expect  this  nomenclature  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  and  to  the  reviewer  this  acknowledged 
fault  is  the  chief  one  of  the  book.  In  style  and  tj-pography  the  hook 
is  pleasing  and  the  illustrations  are  good,  but  the  pulse  tracings  are 
certainly  poor  examples  of  the  mechanical  methods  against  which 
the  book  protests.  That  such  a  protest  is  not  ill-timed  today  will 
be  agreed  in  by  many  clinicians  to  whom  this  book  will  be  espedally 
interesting.  O.  H.  P.  P. 


Isolation  Hospitals.    By  H.  Franklin  Parsons,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1914. 

This  well-written  book  will  undoubtedly  be  verj-  useful  to  the 
medical  profession,  bacteriologists,  municipal  engineers,  and 
architects,  health  officers,  sanitary  inspectors,  teachers,  and 
students. 

The  uses  of  isolation  hospitals  are  put  down  as: 

1.  "The  cure  or  relief  of  persons  suffering  from  such  diseases," 

2.  "The  separation  of  such  persons  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity with  a  view  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease." 

3.  "To  obviate  the  disabilities,  inconveniences  and  primarj" 
losses  which  the  presence  of  infectious  sickness  might  entail."  There 
value  is  proved  by  the  gradually  decreased  death  rate  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases  in  the  last  twenty-fi\e  years. 

Substitutes  for  hospital  isolation  are  fully  considered  and  advised 
against.  "  With  the  improvement  in  recent  years  of  means  of  com- 
munication, with  the  increasing  readiness  to  make  use  of  hospitals  in 
infectious  illness,  and  with  the  demand  for  better  and  therefore 
more  costly  accommodations  than  the  primitive  structures  and 
arrangements  of  former  days,  the  tendency  has  been  toward  enlarged 
areas  of  combined  instead  of  small  separate  hospitals."  This  is 
proved  more  advantageous  in  economy  and  efBciencj'. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  site  for  and  the  design  of  isolation 
hospitals  are  exhaustively  treated,  many  good  suggestions  made 
and  numerous  plans  shown.  The  varieties  such  as  movable  and 
temporary  hospitals  are  consideretl  and  not  recommended. 

Sanitary  administration  and  extramural  isolation  were  shown 
to  have  reduced  smallpox  in  liondnn  from  -Wl  per  ].IK)I),D(NI  tn 
o  per  ],n(Hl.()(H)  in  one  year.  T.  G.  A. 
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GE^^To-uRINARY  Diseases  and  Syphilis.  By  Edgar  G.  Bal- 
LENGEB,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Clinical  Professor  of  Genito-urinary 
Diseases,  Atlanta  Medical  College;  Assisted  by  Omar  P.  Elder, 
M.D.,  and  Edgar  Paullin,  M.D.  Second  Edition  Revised. 
Pp.  527;  109  illustrations  and  5  colored  plates.  Atlanta,  Ga. :  E. 
W.  Allen  &  Company. 

TKt  author  has  presented  as  concise  a  review  of  the  subjects 
treated  as  is  possible  in  a  volume  of  its  size  and  displays  throughout 
the  text  the  fact  that  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  modem 
aspects  of  genito-urinary  diseases.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
content  of  the  book  is  iJie  "seahng-in"  cure  for  the  abortion  of 
gonorrhea.  The  author  claims  to  have  cured  750  patients  or  90 
per  cent,  of  cases  in  three  to  six  days.  This  should  be  chronicled 
as  important,  if  true.  We  are  pleased  to  note  the  author's  partiality 
to  the  importance  and  application  of  "vaccine  therapy,"  but  do 
not  agree  that  the  use  of  "phylacogens"  is  so  commendable.  The 
extent  of  space  and  discussion  devoted  to  urethroscopy  and  cysto- 
scopy we  feel  is  disproportionate  to  other  subjects  of  lesser  impor- 
tance. A  number  of  misspelled  words  or  typographical  errors 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  reviewer.  We  feel  that  the  publishers 
have  not  done  justice  to  the  illustrations,  which  certainly  are  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  a  modern  text-book.  B.  A.  T. 


A  Manual  op  Medical  Treatment  or  Cunical  Therapeutics, 
By  I.  BURNEY  Yeo,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  King's  College,  London;  Consulting  Physician  to 
King's  College  Hospital;  Hon.  Fellow  of  King's  College.  Edited 
by  Kaymond  Crawford,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon.),  F.R.C.P.,  Physi- 
cian and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  to  King's  College  Hospital, 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  etc.,  and  E.  Farquhar  Buzzard, 
M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon.).  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  for  Out-patients  to 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the 

.  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic,  etc.  Fifth  Edition;  Vols.  I  &  H;  pp. 
834  and  846;  24  illustrations.     New  York:  William  Wood  &  Co. 

The  author  looks  upon  therapeutics  as  a  study  of  sick  people  and 
not  simply  as  the  application  of  remedies  to  disease,  and  conse- 
quently prefaces  his  discussion  of  treatment  in  every  case  by  &n 
outline  of  the  etiology,  symptomatologj',  pathology,  and  clinical 
course  of  the  disease  insofar  as  these  have  a  l)earing  upon  the 
therapeusis.  From  these  considerations  he  deduces  his  rational 
in<lications  for  treatment,  and  these  he  considers  in  turn,  empha- 
sizing only  those  measures  which  are  of  pro\-ed  value,  and  not  ngglect- 
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iug  the  hygienic  and  dietetic  management.  For  the  more  question- 
able things  he  states  his  authority  without  in  most  cases  giving 
an  expression  of  personal  opinion. 

The  two  volumes  are  divided  into  nine  parts  and  fifty-eight 
chapters.  Each  chapter  has  at  its  beginning  a  brief  outline  of  its 
contents,  and  important  words  throughout  the  chapter  are  in  bold 
type.  In  addition  to  numerous  prescriptions  throughout  the  tert 
there  are  appended  to  most  of  the  chapters  additional  fonnulae 
copied  from  various  authors.  In  the  first  volume  alone  there  appear 
461  prescriptions.  The  last  fifty-eight  pages  in  each  volume  are 
taken  up  with  a  general  index  and  a  list  of  autliorities  for  the  two 
volumes.  Taken  all  in  all  this  publication  is  of  convenient  size, 
systematically  arranged,  well  indexed,  concisely  written,  and 
thoroughly  practical.  T.  G.  M. 


Treatment  op  Neurasthenia.  By  Dr.  Paul  Hartenberg. 
Translated  by  Ernest  Platfair,  M.B.,  M.R.C.P.  Pp-  283. 
Edinburgh  and  London:  Henry  Frowde  &  Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton,  1914. 

This  volume  reveals  the  author's  grasp  of  the  whole  subject 
of  neurasthenia.  The  site  of  fatigue  is  no  longer  regarded  as  per- 
ipheral, a  conclusion  reached  after  much  investigation  with  the 
writer's  own  apparatus;  he  at  least  has  convinced  himself  that  the 
fatigue  is  central. 

The  rest  cure  is  heroic  and  only  given  to  neurasthenics  with 
grave  debility.  Diet  is  carefully  but  somewhat  surprisingly  treated. 
Milk  is  spoken  against.  Meat  is  highly  recommended.  "The 
neurasthenic  being  a  weatding,  requires  meat  to  build  up  his  blood 
and  muscle."  The  amount  is  reduced  only  in  the  gouty,  in  Bright's 
disease  and  in  enteritis  with  putrid  stools.  Sugar  is  given  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  best  drug  is  strychnin  in  large  doses  and 
by  preference  hypodermically. 

The  management  and  treatment  of  the  sexual  neurastiienic  is 
admirable  and  a  feature  is  the  elaborate  p.sychotherapy.  One 
phase  of  treatment  is  neglected:  That  of  exercises  to  strengthen 
and  tone  up  the  abdominal  muscles  and  organs,  supplemented  by 
abdominal  support. 

The  book  is  an  excellent  translation  of  the  methods  employed  by 
a  succ'essfui  Parisian  neurologist.  N.  S.  Y. 
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The  Effect  of  Nodeic  Acid  oa  the  Normal  Antibody. — Observa- 
tions made  some  years  a);o  showed  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  natural 
immunity  to  infection  following  the  injection  of  suhatanees  of  the  class 
of  nucleins  or  nucleoproteins  derived  from  tissues  or  bacterial  cells. 
This  increase  was  thought  to  be  due  to  marked  leukocytosis  produced 
by  these  substances  but  more  recent  work  has  shown  that  such  an 
explanation  must  be  considered  as  incomplete.  The  present  study  of 
BEDsoN{Jour.  Path,  and  Bad.,  19li-l5,xix,  191)  deals  with  an  attempt 
to  determine  what  affect  if  any,  these  substances  have  on  the  normally 
occurring  immune  bodies.  The  first  experiments  confirmed  the  work 
of  Leddingham  in  that  it  was  found  that  a  yeast  nuclein  when  injected 
intravenously,  produced  a  marked  rise  in  the  phagocytic  index.  This 
rise  was  detectable  within  an  hour  after  the  injection  but  had  completely 
disappeared  within  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  Several  other 
preparations  were  similarly  tested  with  reference  to  their  power  to 
raise  the  opsonic  index.  These  included:  (1)  sodium  nucleinate 
(Merck),  (2)  a  yeast  nucleic  acid  (Boehringer),  and  (3)  a  preparation 
of  pure  tissue  nucleic  acid  supplied  personally.  Following  the  use  of 
some  of  these,  no  rise  in  the  phagocytic  index  was  obtained,  which 
tends  to  confirm  the  idea  advanced  by  Gay  and  Robertson,  who  believe 
that  these  preparations  of  nuclein  and  nucleic  acid,  which  act  as  anti- 
bodies, are  able  to  do  so  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  protein  impurity 
obtained  in  the  first  instance  from  the  tissue  or  bacterial  cells  from 
which  the  acid  was  derived.  The  increased  opsonic  activity  of  the 
serum  is  readily  determined  liy  heating  for  thirty  minutes  at  56°  ('. 
and  by  diluting  with  normal  salt,  from  which  it  would  appear  tha^thepe, 
»ot.  149,  MO.  6.— JCNE,  1916.  30 
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is  no  increase  in  tlie  thermostable  opsonin  normally  present  in  the  senim. 
If  tliis  is  the  case,  it  may  be  possible  that  the  injeetion  of  these  suh- 
stanecs  result^!  in  an  increase  in  the  complement  content  of  the  srrum 
and  that  this  is  responsible  for  the  in(Tease<l  opsonic  power  of  it.  Some 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  lias  alreadj'  been  ad\-ance<l. 

The  Pressure  Carres  in  Cases  of  AnricnUr  FibrOUtion.— Wiggers 
(Arch.  Inter.  Med,,  1915,  xv,  77)  describes  the  instruments  which  have 
been  used  by  him  to  study  in  detail  the  pressure  changes  in  the  auricles, 
ventricles  and  aorta  during  auricular  fibrillation.  The  instruments 
used  are  essentially  optically  recording  manometers  of  high  vibration 
frequency  and  a  photokjmograpb  by  means  of  whi^h  records  of  any 
length  can  be  obtained.  In  experimental  animals  it  was  found  that 
the  auricular  contractions  in  themselves  produce  no  intra-auricular 
pressure  waves.  The  intraventricular  pressure  curves  show  that  the 
ventricle  contracts  at  a  very  irregular  rate,  the  height  of  the  pressure 
being  determinetl  largely  by  the  interval  between  the  contractions. 
Thus,  when  the  pace  is  set  too  rapidly,  there  results  a  series  of  inelScieDt 
:>ystole3  which  may  result  in  a  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure  and  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles.  These  contractions  are  often  not  strong  enough  to 
open  the  aortic  valves  and  hence  such  contractions  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  audible  sound.  This  is  of  importance  in  the  clinical  auscultatorj' 
explanation  of  the  ventricular  rate.  The  aortic  pressure  is  influenced 
only  by  these  systoles  which  are  capable  of  raising  the  intraventricular 
pressure  above  the  arterial  diastolic  pressure  and  hence  it  follows  that 
the  amplitude  of  the  arterial  waves  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
ventricular  contraction  and  the  diastolic  pressure.  The  amplitude, 
therefore,  of  the  arterial  pulse  is  not  a  suitable  criterion  of  the  strength 
of  the  heart  beat  in  these  cases.  The  curves  show  that  the  vigor  of  the 
ventricular  systoles  is  largely  governed  by  the  time  relation  betwe«i 
contractions. 

Stadies  on  the  Oppler-Boas  BaclUus.— This  bacillus  was  Gist 
described  in  1895;  since  then  practically  no  work  has  been  done  to 
determine  its  exact  place  in  the  bacteriological  world.  Xumerous 
obser\-ations  have  confirmed  the  fact  that  these  bacilli  are  essentially 
associated  with  malignant  conditions  in  the  stomach,  but  they  may 
occur  in  benign  ones.  The  bacillus  doubtless  belongs  to  the  so-called 
"acidophile"  group,  the  members  of  which  produce  lactic  acid  and 
are  capable  of  growth  in  media  which  are  detrimental  to  most  other 
organisms.  The  best  known  representative  member  of  this  group 
is  the  U.  bulgaricus,  which  was  first  described  in  1905.  The  present 
work  of  Galt  and  Iles  (Jour.  Path,  and  Bad.,  1914-15,  xix,  239' 
consists  of  the  study  of  three  strains  of  Oppler-Boas  bacillus  which 
were  isolated  from  three  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  which  showed 
the  presence  of  lactic  acid  and  the  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Cul- 
tures were  best  obtained  by  sowing  them  in  whey  with  subsequent 
transplantation  for  three  days'  incubation  to  plates  from  which  char- 
acteristic colonies  could  be  transferred  to  litmus  milk.  These  strains 
were  then  compared  under  standard  conditions  with  a  known  culture 
B.  bulgaricus,  to  which  the  resemblance  on  morphological  and  cultural 
grounds  is  so  close  that  the  description  of  one  applies  equally  well  to 
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the  other.  Full  details  trf  these  characteristics  are  given.  True 
dichotomy  was  observed  in  both  organisms  which  strongly  suggests 
that  the  B.  bifidus  is  also  identical  with  them.  Gait  and  lies  conclude 
from  their  evidence  that  the  Uppter-Boas  badllus  is  not  an  organism 
sui  generis,  but  is  identical  with  the  B.  bulgaricus  and  that  in  cases 
of  cancer  of  the  stomach  it  is  the  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  that 
permits  of  the  growth  of  the  bacillus  and  that  lactic  acid  is  formed  as  a 
result  of  the  activity  of  this  organism. 

A  New  Malaria  Parasite. — J.  W.  \V.  Stephens  {Annals  Trap. 
Med.  and  Parasitol.,  1914,  viii,  119)  describes  what  he  believes  to  be  a 
new  species  of  malarial  parasite,  which  he  designates  Plasmodium 
tenue.  His  observations  were  made  from  one  stained  smear  sent  to  him 
from  Pachmari,  Central  Provinces,  India.  The  parasite  is  (1)  extremely 
ameboid  (judging  from  the  stained  specimen).  Thin  processes  often 
extend  across  the  cell  or  occur  as  one  or  more  long  tails  to  more  or  less 
ring-shaped  bodies,  giving  the  parasite  peculiar  fantastic  shapes,  like 
an  irregular  web  or  mesh,  when  the  processes  are  multiple;  (2)  the  cyto- 
plasm is  always  scantj%  the  pseiidopods  lieing  delicate  or  thin.  The 
parasite  has  but  little  bulk  or  density.  While  forms  resembling 
"rings"  do  occur,  yet,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  irregular 
forms,  it  is  difficult  to  find  typical  signet  rings.  Laterally  applied 
parasites  also  occur,  but  in  them  the  chromatin  is  not  dot-like,  as  is 
usual  in  the  malignant  tertian,  but  practically  always  rod-like;  (3) 
the  nuclear  chromatin  is  out  of  proportion  to  tlie  volume  of  the  parasite. 
It  takes  the  form  of  rods  or  bars,  strands,  curves,  forks,  patches;  the 
occurrence  of  chromatin  in  dots,  as  in  the  ring  forms  of  other  species, 
is  rare.  In  the  web-like  protoplasmic  processes  mentioned  above, 
there  may  be  seen  several  chromatin  strands,  and  not  uncommonly 
one  observes  a  minute  dot  of  chromatin  some  way  from  the  parasite, 
or  between  two  processes,  of  the  parasite,  though  the  protoplasmic 
process  connecting  it  with  the  main  mass  or  masses  is  so  thin  as  to  be 
invisible.  The  chromatin  masses  are  frequently  angular,  the  angles 
jutting  into  the  points  at  which  an  ameboid  process  is  given  off.  Abun- 
dance of,  and  marked  irregularity  in  the  distribution  of,  the  chromatin 
masses  are  characteristic  of  this  parasite.  (The  value  of  the  descrip- 
tion is  much  enhanced  by  a  beautiful  colored  plate,  showing  numerous 
parasites.)  The  new  parasite  differs  from  the  malignant  tertian 
parasite  (PI.  falciparum)  in  the  following  particulars:  (1)  Its  ameboi<l 
activity.  In  the  case  of  the  malignant  tertian  parasite  a  certain  amount 
of  ameboid  activity  is  observable,  gi\'ing  rise  to  "star-fish"  shapes  and 
to  somewhat  irregular  or  e\'en  Imcillary  fonns;  but  the  activity  is  not 
comparable  to  tliat  of  PI.  tenue,  which  has  for  this  reason  a  most 
strange  and  peculiar  appearance;  (2)  in  the  abundance  and  irregularity 
of  nuclear  matter.  Signet  rings  are  rare.  From  PI.  vivax  it  is  dis- 
tinguished ( 1 )  by  the  fact  that  its  bulk  is  much  leas  ()'.  p.,  it  is  a  smaller 
parasite);  (2)  its  ameboid  processes  are  far  more  delicate;  (3)  the 
chromatin  shows  a  relative  abundance,  an  irregularity  and  a  peculiarity 
of  arrangement  (c.  j.,  strands,  liars  and  rods)  not  .seen  in  PI.  vivax; 
and  (4)  typical  signet  rings  art'  exceedingly  rare  or  absent.  The 
author  wils  unable  to  determine  definite  swelling  of  infcctc<l  erythro- 
cvtes;  in  some  instances  it  wa.s  present,  in  others  the  infected  cells  werer 
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diminished  iji  size.  There  seemed  to  be  no  rule.  Schuffner's  granules 
were  fouod  in  one  infected  red  cell,  which  contained  a  parasite  consider- 
ably larger  than  any  others  encountered.  Although  Stephens  could 
detect  no  pigment  in  this  particular  parasite,  it  was  otherwise  indis- 
tinguishable from  a  simple  tertian  parasite. 

Naso-oral  Leishmaniasis  (Eapimdia)  Originatiug  in  th«  Anglo- 
EKTPtisn  Sudan.— J,  B,  Christopherson  (AnnaU  Trap.  Med.  and 
Paraaiiol.,  1914,  viii,  485)  reports  two  interesting  cases  of  leishmaniasis 
originating  in  the  Anglo-Egj'ptian  Sudan.  Naso-oral  leishmaniasis, 
known  as  espundia,  has  hitherto  been  described  only  in  South  America 
(Peru  and  Brazil).  The  case  reported  by  Christopherson  correspraids 
clinically  with  the  descriptions  of  espundia.  In  the  ulcers  typical 
Leishman-Donovan  bodies  were  found,  though  they  were  very  few  in 
number.  Media  on  which  the  kala-azar  organisms  grew  readily  were 
inoculated  with  scrapings  from  the  ulcers,  but  no  growth  occurred. 
The  case  of  cutaneous  leishmaniasis  (Oriental  sore)  reported  also 
originated  in  the  Sudan,  the  first  recorded  from  this  district,  in  which 
kala-azar  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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ObservstionB  on  Myeloid  Sarcomk  with  an  Analysis  or  Fifty  cases.— 

Stewart  (Lancet.  Nov.  28,  1914,  1236)  says  that  there  is  no  subject 
in  the  whole  range  of  surgical  practice  where  the  cooperation  of  surgeon 
and  pathologist  is  more  ne<'essary  than  in  the  case  of  myeloid  sarcoma. 
Not  only  the  e.\tent  of  the  operation  but  the  ultimate  prognosis  depends 
finally  on  the  histological  diagnosis,  although  in  most  instances  it  is 
possible  to  say,  from  the  naked-eye  characters  alone,  whether  or  not 
one  is  dealing  with  a  case  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  a  perusal 
of  the  literature  shows  that  errors  in  diagnosis  may  be  made  ei'cn  where 
the  growth  is  submitted  to  microscopic  examination,  and  this  is  gen- 
erally due  to  mistaking  a  malignant  giant-celled  for  a  myeloid  sarcoma. 
Although  it  is  the  usual  teaching  nowadays  thitt  these  growths 
(myeloids!  an'  of  very  low  malignancy,  there  still  seems  to  be  an 
imwillingncsM  on  the  part  of  many  surgeons  to  treat  dieni  by  local 
i-xcision,  and  this  is  un(loubte<ny  due,  as  already  indicate<l,  to  tlie  fact 
iliat  in  the  pa^t,  (uses  of  so-called  myeloid  sarcoma  have  b^en  retorted 
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in  which  Heuth  with  visceral  dissemination  occurred  at  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  after  operation.  These  50  cases  have  been  investigated 
from  both  the  clinical  and  pathological  stand-point,  but  special  attention 
has  been  paid  on  the  one  hand  to  the  question  of  prognosis,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  growths.  Stewart  divider  giant- 
celled  sarcomata  into:  (1)  the  myeloid  sareomata,  myelomata  of 
some  authors;  and  (2)  the  malignant  giant-celled  sarcomata.  Myeloid 
sarcoma  is  locally  malignant  only  and  does  not  undergo  dissemination. 
It  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished,  both  clinically  and  pathologically, 
from  malignant  giant-cell  sarcoma,  in  which  death  wilji  visceral  dis- 
semination is  the  rule,  even  after  the  most  radical  operative  treatment. 
The  histological  diagnosis  is  based  on  the  morphological  characters 
of  the  giant  cells,  especially  as  regards  their  neuclei.  In  myeloid 
sarcoma  the  latter  are  numerous,  uniform,  small,  and  without  mitoses; 
in  malignant  giant-cell  sarcoma  they  are  few,  sometimes  single,  irregular, 
and  often  very  large,  while  mitotic  figures  are  frequent.  After  investi- 
gating this  comparatively  large  series  of  cases,  and  from  a  study  of  the 
literature,  Stewart  feels  bound  to  advance  a  strong  plea  for  the  conser- 
vative treatment  of  myeloid  sarcoma.  Especially  would  he  afl\ocate 
thorough  curettage  as  the  operation  of  choice  in  the  first  instance  in 
suitable  cases ;  failing  this,  a  local  resection  of  the  growth.  Amputation 
should  be.  the  last  resort,  and  only  after  the  failure  of  less  radical 
measures.  An  accurate  histological  investigation  of  the  tumor  is  in  ail 
cases  essential. 

Aente  EmphfBematous  Qan^ene. — Swan,  Jones  and  McNee  {Lancet, 
Nov.  14,  1914,  1160)  say  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
some  2000  cases  have  been  admitted  to  the  Royal  Herbert  Hospital, 
but  this  disease  has  only  app>eared  in  the  last  fortnight.  In  the  three 
eases  reported  were  found  spore-hearing  organisms  identical  morpho- 
logically with  the  bacillus  of  malignant  edema.  The  diagnosis  of 
"  malignant  edema"  in  these  cases,  however,  rests  as  much  on  the 
clinical  appearances  as  on  the  bacteriological  findings.  The  following 
diagnostic  points  are  emphasized;  (1)  The  blackish -brown,  almost 
charred  appearance  of  the  wound;  (2)  the  abundance  of  a  thin,  brown- 
colored  serous  discharge,  in  which  microscopically  much  granular  debris 
but  comparatively  few  pus  cells  could  be  recognized.  Great  numbers  of 
other  pathogenic  organisms  were  present  in  all  three  cases  in  addition 
to  the  spore-bearing  bacilli;  (3)  the  curious  heavy,  penetrating  odor  from 
the  wound;  (4)  the  skin  surrounding  the  wound  becameof  a  slate-blue 
color.  Blisters  containing  brownish  fluid  were  present  over  the  area 
of  dark  skin  in  the  case  in  which  the  gangrene  had  spread;  (5)  fine 
emphysematous  crepitations  could  be  made  out  in  the  tissues  surround- 
ing the  wound;  (6)  marked  toxemia  accompanied  the  disease  in  the  two 
fatal  cases,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  both  of  these  consciousness 
was  unimpaired  until  a  minute  or  two  before  death.  With  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  acti\'e  measures  must  be  adopted  as  soon  as  the 
bacteriological  evidence  is  forthcoming,  first  to  isolate  the  patient 
from  other  surgical  case.'^  and  then  to  attack  the  wound.  In  the  firet 
cases  the  condition  was  hofwiess  from  the  onset  of  the  spreading  gan- 
grene, and  in  the  second  amputation  well  al)ove  the  wound  was  per- 
formed at  once  owing  to  the  extensive  injury  to  the  knee-jointj-     In  the 
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third  case  the  patient's  general  condition  was  such  that  it  was  det-ided 
to  attempt  in  the  first  place  to  save  the  limb,  especially  as  any  opera timi 
would  have  to  be  performed  through  infected  tissue.  When  it  can  be 
teamed  out.  free  and  extensive  incisions  into  the  area  with  thorough 
swabbing  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  uid  permanganate  solution  should 
be  used,  and  the  writers  are  inclined  to  recommend  this  in  preference 
to  carbniic  acid,  because  the  organisms  are  anaerobic.  Dressings  soaked 
with  hydrogen  peroxide  were  applied  very  frequently.  At  the  same 
time  large  quantities  of  saline  should  be  given  by  the  rectum  and 
subcutaneously. 

The  Treatment  of  Osteomyelitis:  Observations  on  Ninety-seTen  Cues, 
with  the  End-reaultB. — Simmons  (Surg.,  Gynec,  and  Obal.,  1915,  xx, 
129)  says  that  in  children  with  pain  in  a  limb  and  evidence  of  toxemia, 
alwttj's  consider  osteomyelitis.  Operate  early  even  if  the  symptoms 
are  rather  \'ague.  If  the  diagnosis  is  incorrect  practically  no  hann  is 
done  white  if  correct  a  great  deal  of  suffering  may  be  avoided.  In 
acute  cases,  open  to  the  medulla  and  pack  the  wound.  The  pro^osis 
is  good.  The  treatment  and  prognosis  varies  of  necessity  somewhat 
in  these  early  cases  but  in  general  the  earlier  the  operation  the  better  the 
prognosis.  In  cases  where  bone  destruction  has  taken  place,  seen  less 
than  three  months  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  perfonn  subperiosteal 
resection  when  piossible.  The  prognosis  is  good.  In  chronic  cases  of 
bone  abscess  of  less  than  one  year's  duration,  drain  and  pack.  The 
prognosis  is  good.  In  chronic  cases  with  bone  destruction  of  less  than 
one  year's  duration,  remove  tlie  sequestrum  and  pack.  The  prognosis 
is  good.  In  old  chronic  cases,  either  with  Ixine  destruction  or  of  the 
bone  abscess  type,  remove  necrotic  areas  and  drain.  Try  to  oliliterate 
the  cavity  with  flaps  of  living  tissue.  If  this  cannot  be  done  either 
use  bone  wax,  pack  or  sterilize  the  cavity,  allow  it  to  fill  with  blood-clot, 
and  close  without  drainage.  The  prognosis,  if  the  cavity  can  be 
obliterated,  is  fair,  otherwise  pioor.  The  treatment  when  such  bones  as 
the  pelvis  are  involved  is  unsatisfactory  and  the  prognosis  proble- 
matical. When  in  old  chronic  cases  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  is  badly 
diseased  the  possibility  of  resection  of  the  entire  shaft  with  bone  trans- 
plantation is  resorted  to. 

Experiences  with  Nail  Extension. — Grabowski  {Deutch.  ZUchr.  f. 
C'kir.,  1915,  cxxxii,  529}  reviews  the  experiences  of  various  surgeons  wtih 
this  method  of  extension  and  reports  19  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity 
treated  by  nail  extension  in  Garrfe's  clinic  at  Bonn.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  simple  fractures,  a  number  having  united  with  deformity. 
The  following  technique  was  observed:  After  thorough  disinfection 
and  painting  of  the  skin  with  iodin,  a  nickel-plated  nail  or  gimlet  was 
driven  into  the  bone.  The  free  ends  were  wrapped  around  with 
iododform  gauze,  covered  by  a  sterile  metal  cap  and  the  whole  protected 
by  a  gauze  bandage.  For  extension  from  the  calcaneus  a  single  perfor- 
ating nail  is  employed  and  for  the  femoral  condyles  a  nail  is  used  on  each 
side,  because  it  diminishes  the  danger  of  tearing  away  the  bone  at  the 
epiphyseal  line.  In  fractures  the  nail  is  passed  neJir  the  junction 
of  the  epiphysis  and  iliaphysis  an<l  in  fractures  of  the  leg  through  the 
ralcanm.s,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  to  the  joints.  Control  during  the 
treatment    is   maintained   by    the    Hoentgen-ray    and    nieasurvments. 
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In  iiiOHt  oases  lucal  anesthi^ia  was  employed,  light  genera)  anesthesia 
l>einK  employed  only  in  especially  painful  cases.  The  experience. at 
the  Bonn  clinic  is  favorable  to  nail  extension  and  shows  it  to  be  very 
effective.  Its  superiority  over  other  methods  of  extension,  especially 
in  complicated  and  old  fractures  with  deformity,  is  beyond  doubt. 
It  cannot  he  considered,  however,  as  the  method  of  choice  because  of 
the  dangers  associated  with  it.  Grahowski  considers  it  as  an  open 
operation  with  its  possibilities  of  danger.  One  case  resulted  in  a  3e\'ere 
infection  extending  from  the  nail.  In  the  Bonn  clinic  nail  extension 
is  reserved  for  especially  appropriate  cases,  those  in  which  the  Barden- 
heuer  method  fails  or  its  employment  seems  without  hope  of  success. 
Nail  extension  has  given  brilliant  results  in  advanced  consolidation 
with  considerable  shortening  and  bad  position  of  the  fragments.  It  is 
valuable  in  complicated  fractures  with  marked  overlapping  of  the 
fragments  and  extensive  injury  of  the  soft  tissues.  The  extension  can 
be  applied  immediately  with  proper  treatment  of  the  wound,  with  far 
better  prospects  than  formerly  of  good  functional  results.  A  third 
indication  for  nail  extension  is  to  l>c  found  in  verj'  severe  fractures  of 
the  leg  near  the  ankle-joint,  in  which  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for 
the  application  of  the  adhesive  plaster  extension.  The  indications  for 
this  method  of  extension,  however,  were  \'ery  limited  in  the  Bonn 
clinic.  The  technique  should  be  observed  closely  and  infection 
guarded  against  carefully.  Only  under  these  circumstances  with  a 
proper  choice  of  cases  and  in  experienced  hanib,  should  the  method 
he  used. 

The  Qross  Anatomy  of  th«  Hainan  Prostate  and  ConHpioiis  Stract- 
Uie8. — Ix>W8LEr  {Surg.,  Gynec,  and  ObsL,  1915,  xx,  183)  says  that  this 
report  is  based  upon  a  study  of  two  hundreil  and  twenty-four  prostate 
glands  from  patients  varj'ing  in  age  from  one  month  to  se\enty-nine 
years,  most  of  which  were  obtained  from  routine  autopsies  conducted 
by  the  pathological  department  of  Bellevue  Hospital.  These  specimens 
have  been  studied  in  gross,  in  sections,  and  microscopically,  both  in 
serial  sections  and  in  sections  taken  at  random.  It  has  seemed  wise 
to  consider  in  this  communication  only  the  gross  characteristics  of 
the  structures  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  as  relationships  at  this  com- 
plicated area  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  genito-urinary 
surgeon.  The  following  interesting  facts  are  <]educcd  from  the 
study:  The  width  of  the  prostate  in  e\'ery  instance  is  greater  than  the 
height,  always  less  than  the  length.  The  prostate  develops  very 
slowly  until  pulierty,  at  which  time  it  increases  enormously  in  size, 
assuming  proportions  which  are  twice  those  previous  to  this  period. 
It  reaches  a  maximum  size  during  the  third  decade.  One  out  of  every 
four  specimens  observetl  shows  an  obstruction  of  greater  or  less  extent 
at  the  orifice  of  the  bladder.  Asymmetrj'  of  the  trigonum  vesica; 
frequently  occurs  (2fi.,'l  per  cent,  of  Simmons'  cases).  The  upper 
portion  of  the  posterior  urethra  continually  lengthens  from  birth  until 
death.  The  seminal  vesicles  and  the  lower  end  of  the  vasa  deferentia 
are  enveloped  in  a  triple-layered  fascia,  which  is  of  great  importance 
surgically.  Enlargement  of  the  seminal  vesicles  occiirs  in  one-third  of 
the  cases  over  twenty  years  of  age,  the  right  being  affected  three  times 
as  often  as  the  left.  The  ejneulatory  ducts  rarely,  if  '■^"''•"■■"P^'U  JAlf- 
the  utricuhis  prostaticus.  '  o 
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The  Treatment  of  Fyorrliea  Dentalia  and  AlveoUris.— Babs  and 
Johns  {Jout.  Amer.  Med.  Aasoe.,  1915,  bdv,  553)  say  that  pyorrhea 
dentalis  and  alveolaris  is  practically  a  universal  disease,  which  leads 
to  the  loss  of  the  teeth  by  a  long  suppurating  process.  All  people  have 
it  sooner  or  later.  It  begins  in  early  adult  life  or  earlier.  They  believe 
that  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease  is  Endameba  buccalis  and  possibly 
other  species  which  infect  and  destroy  the  peridental  membrane. 
The  pyorrhea  results  largely  from  the  secondary  infection.  The 
demonstrable  emdamebas  can  be  destroyed  by  giving  ^fgrain  of  emetin 
hydrochlorid  hypodermically  for  three  to  six  successive  days.  Appar- 
ently equal  endamebacidal  effect  is  produced  by  two  or  three  alcresta 
ipecac  tablets  taken  by  mouth  three  times  a  day  for  four  to  six  successive 
days.  This  form  of  ipecac  does  not  cause  nausea,  but  there  is  frequently 
more  or  less  abdominal  discomfort  produced  by  it  and  aJso  some 
looseneas  of  the  bowels.  The  lesions  require  variable  lengths  of  time 
to  heal,  but  many  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  heal  in  less  than 
several  weeks  or  months.  The  treatment  must  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time  until  the  lesions  all  heal.  Injecting  ipecac  or  emetin  into 
the  worst  lesions  ought  to  be  of  service  and  can  be  carried  out  by  patients 
in  many  instances.  Rinsing  the  mouth  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of 
fluid  extract  of  ipecac  is  believed  to  protect,  to  some  extent,  against 
reinfection,  and  actually  cures  the  disease  in  its  earliest  stage  in  some 


The  Effect  of  Intravenons  and  Intras^nsd  Treatments  on  Cerebro- 
Bpinsd  Sjrphilis.— Draper  {Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1915,  xv,  16)  reports  a 
series  of  25  cases  of  syphilis  of  the  cerebral  nervous  system  grouped 
with  especial  reference  to  the  predominating  symptom  or  symptoms. 
These  twenty-five  patients  were  all  treated  intensively  for  active 
syphilis.  All  but  one  received  combined  intravenous  and  intraspinal 
injections.  Mercury  and  potassium  iodin,  were  also  used,  but  the 
chief  reliance  and  interest  were  centred  on  the  action  of  salversan. 
neosalvarsflji,  and  salvarsanated  serum.  Most  of  the  patients  were 
treated  intravenously  at  weekly  intervals  with  doses  of  salvaisan 
varying  from  0.3  to  0.6  grams,  or  neosalvarsan  in  full  doses.  Salvarsan 
was  the  drug  of  choice  and  was  changed  for  neosalvarsan  only  when  the 
patient  had  an  anaphylactic  reaction.  The  usual  technique  in  the 
preparation  of  doses  was  observed.  Intraspinally  most  of  the  cases 
received  30  c.c.  of  50  per  cent,  or  from  20  to  25  c.c.  of  full-strength 
serum,  separated  by  centrifugalization  from  blood  withdrawn  fortj' 
minutes  after  the  intravenous  dose  of  salvarsan.  The  serum  wa.^ 
heated  to  56°  C.  and  was  introduced  intraspinally  the  same  day.   Lately 
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several  patients  have  been  bled  before  the  intravenous  close,  and  then 
salvarsan  up  to  a  milligram  added  in  vUro  to  the  serum.  This  mixture 
was  heated  to  37.5°  C.  for  forty  minutes,  and  then  06°  C.for  half  ah  hour. 
No  serious  symptoms  followed  any  of  the  injections.  Clinically,  very 
marked  improvement  occurs  in  all  groups  of  cases.  In  the  spinal 
types  pain  is  usually  relieved;  ataxia  helped  in  most  instances,  and  not 
very  markedly  in  a  few.  The  bulbar  types  and  those  with  fairly 
pronounced  psychic  disturbance  depeading  perhaps  on  meningeal 
irritation,  show  marked  improvement  in  symptoms  as  well  as  in  spinal 
fluid.  The  more  definite  psychic  disturbances  also  may  clear  up 
completely,  but  their  spinal  fluids  cannot  in  every  case  be  brought  to 
normal.  The  cell-count  has  almost  always  been  reduced  in  them  but 
the  Wassermann  test  rarely  disappears  below  0.3  c.c.  In  some  cases, 
especially  those  treated  with  serum  satvarsanized  tn  vUto.  transient 
numbness  in  the  feet  has  appeared;  in  other  cases  a  slight  failing  in 
general  robustness  which  may  be  an  arsenic  effect;  and  in  several 
instances  rather  severe  pains  following  the  intraspinal  injection  have 
been  seen.  In  two  cases  there  has  been  a  sudden  increase  in  ataxia  ' 
following  a  period  of  definite  improvement.  Notwithstanding  these 
undesirable  features,  the  improvement  in  symptoms  in  almost  all 
cases  is  of  such  striking  nature  that  the  method  should  be  given  a  most 
careful  and  thorough  study  by  numerous  observers.  It  is,  however, 
a  procedure  which  must  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  detail  of  technique  in  all  its  steps,  otherwise  serious  symptoms  may 
be  induced.  At  present  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  it 
is  unsafe  to  give  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three,  consecutive  injections 
of  serum  to  which  salvarsan  has  been  added  directly.  In  no  case 
should  more  than  U.0005  gram  be  added.  On  the  other  hand,  appar- 
ently any  number  of  intraspinal  injections  may  be  given  with  impunity 
when  serum  salvarsanized  in  wuo  is  used.  In  those  cases  which  do 
well  the  rapid  and  satisfactory  improvement  may  lead  to  a  premature 
cessation  of  treatment.  But  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  syphilitic  serological  reactions,  so  long  as  the  spinal  fluid 
or  blood  gives  a  positive  Wassermann  test,  the  case  must  be  looked  on 
as  one  potentially  capable  of  relapse.  Consequently,  no  matter  how 
well  the  patient  feels  and  seems  to  be,  treatment  must  be  continued 
unremittingly  until  the  laboratory  teats  are  persistently  negative. 

8«nsltued  vergus  Hon-sensitiMd  Typhoid  Bacteria  in  the  Prophy- 
laxis and  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. — Garbat  {Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  1915,  Ixiv,  489)  reports  a  series  of  17  consecutive  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  treated  with  sensitized  vaccine.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  treatment  was  begun  in  the  second  week  of  the  disease  when 
the  diagnosis  was  definitely  established.  Of  this  series  only  one  patient 
died  who  developed  a  large,  deep  spreading  abscess  of  the  thigh  and 
scrotum  requiring  operation.  Four  patients  had  relapses.  Only  in 
two  of  the  17  cases  did  the  temperature  subside  acutely,  reaching 
normal  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours  after  the  vaccine  inoculation; 
in  the  great  majority  the  temperature  did  not  go  any  higher  but  began 
to  show  remission,  coming  down  to  normal  gradually.  On  tlie  whole, 
the  impression  was  gained  that  the  inoculated  patients  ran  what 
might  be  termed  mild  courses  with  comparatively  few  complications. 
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Garbat  believes  that  the  treatment  of  tj-phoid  fever  by  seiLsitized 
typhoid  bacteria  offers  a  more  rational  therapy  from  &d  immuaolc^ 
point  of  \iew  that  by  the  ordinary  non-sensitized  vaccine.  The 
repeated  inoculation  of  large  doses  of  sensitized  vaccine  even  in  very 
sick  patients,  was  not  attended  by  any  harmful  effects  or  a  distinct 
negative  phase;  the  general  course  of  the  disease  seemed  milder  and  the 
complications  less;  the  occurrence  of  a  crisis  in  the  infection  took  place 
in  a  small  percentage  of  cases,  the  improvement  usually  being  gradual. 
He  also  suggests  that  perhaps  more  striking  results  will  be  attdned 
by  a  larger  number  of  smaller  doses  more  often  repeated. 

Splenectomr  in  Primarj  Pernicioiu  Anemia.— Roblee  (Jour.  Mrd. 
Agsoc.,  1915,  htiv,  796)  in  the  summary  of  his  article  states  that  primary 
pernicious  anemia  is  probably  due  to  a  toxin  of  bacterial,  chemical  or 
parasitic  origin,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  an  increase  of  the  unsaturated 
fatty  acids.  The  spleen  seems  to  exercise  an  influence  favorable  lo 
the  elaboration  of  these  substances.  These  toxins  appear  also  to 
cause  a  hyperemia  of  the  splenic  pulp  because  of  changes  in  the  blood- 
vessels, which  cause  the  blood  to  be  poured  directly  into  the  pulp. 
The  presence  of  the  spleen  seems  to  cause  a  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  the  total  fats  and  cholesterins  of  the  blood  which  are  antihcmolylic. 
For  these  theoretical  reasons,  and  because  of  the  numerous  cases  on 
record  in  which  a  cure  has  been  obtained  in  Banti's  disease,  which  is 
closely  related  to  pernicious  anemia,  splenectomj-  appears  to  be  indi- 
cated in  these  and  the  closely  associated  anemias.  Removal  of  the 
spleen  either  in  sickness  or  in  health  does  not  effect  the  patient  injuri- 
ously. The  operative  mortality  is  not  high  eien  in  very  weak  patients. 
A  .rapid  and  striking  remission  of  all  symptoms  appears,  the  change 
in  the  blood  picture  coming  quickly  and  quite  certainly.  It  is  as 
yet  too  soon  to  know  whether  or  not  any  patients  will  be  permanently 
cured,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  large  percentage  will  succumb  to 
the  disease  within  a  few  months  after  operation.  Other  methods  (rf 
treatment  should  be  combined  with  splenectomy,  as  more  than  one 
factor  is  doubtless  at  work  in  these  cases.  It  will  certainly  prolong 
life,  and  in  our  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  this  disease 
and  the  certainty  that  death  will  come  under  e\'ery  other  method  of 
treatment,  he  believes  that  these  patients  should  be  offered  this  addi- 
tional chance  of  recovery.  We  must  remember  that  some  patients 
have  been  reported  sjmptomaticaHj-  well  at  the  end  of  nine  months, 
even  though  the  blood  still  showed  the  characteristics  of  pernicious 
anemia. 

The  Treatment  ol  Syphilis  with  Copper  Salvaraon. — Fabey  and  Seliu 
(Miinch.  vird.  U'eknueliT.,  1915,  Ixii,  147)  write  concerning  copper 
salvarsan  which  is  a  combination  containing  about  24  per  cent,  of 
arsenic  and  U.H  per  cent,  of  copper.  According  to  the  authors  this 
preparation  has  certain  advantages  over  salvarsan  and  neosalvarsan. 
They  claim  that  smaller  doses  of  arsenic  are  required  to  cause  dis- 
appearance of  the  symptoms  and  in  consequence  of  these  smaller 
doses  of  arsenic  the  injections  can  be  given  more  frequwitly.  TTiey 
found  that  patients  bore  the  injections  well  and  no  untoward  syniptunL-i 
were  noted.     The  chief  objection  co  its  use  is  that  the  preparation  of 
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the  solution  is  very  complicated  and  can  be  carried  out  oniy  in  the 
hospital,  therefore  cases  catinot  be  treated  on  the  ambulatory  plan 
which  is  the  aim  of  salvarsan  therapy.  They  claim  that  copper  sal- 
varsan  is  efficient  in  all  three  stagea  of  syphilis  and  influences  syphilitic 
symptoms  quickly  and  positively.  The  effect  on  the  Wasaermann 
reaction,  however,  is  not  so  marked  as  with  the  older  preparations  of 
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Subcutaneous  Injecttons  of  Antttetanie  Serum.— J.  Comby  {Brit. 
Jour.  Child.  Dis.,  1915,  xii,  1)  describes  three  cases  of  tetanus  in  children 
cured  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  antitetanic  serum.  He  reviews 
much  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  intracerebral  and  intraspinal 
methods  of  administering  the  antitetanic  serum,  and  shows  numerous 
successes  following  each  of  the  different  methods.  The  first  case  of 
the  author's  series  was  a  boy,  aged  eleven  years,  in  whom  tetanus 
developed  nineteen  days  after  the  injury.  Two  hundred  c.c.  of  anti- 
tetanic serum  were  used  subcutaneously  in  eight  days  followed  by 
recovery  and  by  serum  arthralgia  and  urticaria  eight  days  after  the 
lost  injection.  This  case  serves  to  show  the  harmlessness  of  large  and 
repeated  doses  of  antitetanic  serum  and  the  success  of  large  doses  in 
young  persons.  The  author,  however,  prefers  preventive  serotherapy, 
and  believes  that  all  wounded  in  the  streets  or  in  battle  should  be 
given  a  pre\'enfive  dose  of  from  10  to  20  c.c.  of  antitetanic  serum. 
The  second  case  occurred  in  a  boy,  aged  thirteen  years.  Eighteen  days 
following  injurj'  tetanus  ma«le  its  appearance.  Recovery  occurred 
after  subcuttmeous  injection  of  10  c.c.  of  serum  daily  for  five  succes- 
sive days,  showing  that  success  may  follow  when  relatively  moderate 
doses  are  given.  The  third  case  occurred  in  a  boy.  aged  twelve  years, 
in  whom  the  tetanus  did  not  appear  until  three  weeks  after  the  injur,\ , 
Recovery  followed  one  subcutaneous  injection  of  40  c.c.  .serum.  With 
a  long  incubation  period  the  course  of  the  disease  is  long  and  the  prog- 
nosis good.  With  a  short  incubation  period  the  course  is  short  and  the 
prognosis  almost  always  fatal,  irrespective  of  the  serum  therapy  usually. 

Blood-pressure  Eatimation  in  Children. —Melvin  and  Mibbay  (.BtH. 
Med.  Jour.,  19]o,  No.  283^^,  669)  offer  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
technic  and  results  in  blood -pressure  estimation  in  children.  Blood- 
pressure,  clinically  is  a  more  or  less  constant  pressure — the  diastolic 
pressure— on  which  is  periodically  imposed  an  additional  pressure 
^the  systolic  pressure.  Any  instrument  is  inaccurate  which  is  indefinite 
in  this  indication  it  is  designed  to  give,  such  as  maximum  o.scillation, 
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etc.  The  ituilitory  methtMl  is  simple,  determinate  and  uccuratr, 
especially  in  children.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an  ordinary  niercun- 
inanometer,  an  armlet  al>out  8  cm.  broad,  some  form  of  filler  and  an 
Oliver  tambour  with  strap  attachment  which  leaves  the  observer  with 
both  hands  free.  With  the  armlet  snugly  fitted  to  the  upper  arm, 
the  tambour  strapped  lightly  over  the  artery  at  the  elbow  and  the  ear 
pieces  fitted  to  the  ears,  one  hand  palpates  the  radial  pulse  and  the  other 
manipulates  the  compressor.  As  the  pressure  is  being  re<iuced  the 
observer  hears  the  onset  of  the  first,  sharp,  clear  sound.  This  indicates 
the  systolic  pressure  on  the  manometer  and  occurs  before  the  pulse  is 
felt  in  the  radial  artery.  The  point  at  which  the  loud  clear  sound 
becomes  dull  and  diminished  in  intensity  is  the  indication  of  diastolic 
pressure.  Investigations  were  made  on  40  children  of  an  average  age 
of  9.5  years.  These  were  all  normal  children.  The  average  systolic 
pressure  was  found  to  be  108.1,  only  slightly  lower  than  in  adults 
which  was  found  by  the  same  method  to  be  111.8.  The  diastolic 
pressure  in  the  children  was  72.4  as  against  6.5.7  in  the  adults,  and  the 
pulse  pressure  was  3o.7  as  against  the  adult  pressure  of  46.0.  TTiese 
readings  for  children  are  definite  and  reliable  and  constitute  a  sound 
basis  for  tlie  study  of  pathological  variations. 

Bacteriolog7  of  the  Urinary  Tract  in  Children.— Russ  {La7icet,  191o, 
clxxxviii,  Go4)  gives  the  results  of  a  bacteriolt^cal  examination  of 
IOC  catheter  samples  of  urine.  A  series  of  19  catheter  specimens  from 
normal  children  were  also  examined  and  11  were  found  sterile  after 
seventy-two  hours  incubation  and  8  grew  an  organism  which  was 
invariably  a  white  staphylococcus.  This  coccus  is  probably  present 
in  that  part  of  the  urethra  inaccessible  to  outside  cleansing.  In  the 
infections  by  the  Bacillus  coli  Ross  divides  the  cases  into  those  entirely 
latent  or  with  mild  symptoms  only,  such  as  slight  pjTexia,  and  showing 
a  few  leukocytes  in  an  acid  urine  and  the  class  of  cases  with  frank 
pyuria  witli  symptoms  of  cystitis  or  pyelitis.  Most  of  the  cases  investi- 
gated belonged  to  the  first  class.  Out  of  43  cases  of  this  type  of  infection 
3li  were  females  and  Ross  fa\ors  the  view  that  infection  is  from  without 
and  due  to  a  direct  passage  of  organisms  from  the  anal  orifice  to  the 
vulva  and  thence  upward.  This  view  will  not  cover  all  cases,  most  of 
which  were  suffering  from  acute  summer  diarrhea.  Given  an  impaired 
resistance  the  colon  bacillus  might  easily  gain  entry  to  the  blad<ler  by 
direct  extension  in  the  female.  The  colon  carrier  is  distinct  from 
the  pyuria  cases  with  their  very  abundant  leukocytes.  Out  of  40  cases 
of  colon  infection  examined,  only  one  showed  a  true  pyuria.  The 
autogenous  vaccine  treatment  on  three  cases  of  pyuria  showed  a 
<[iminished  amount  of  pus  and  some  clinical  improvement  but  the 
bacitluria  persisteil.  In  certain  cases  of  acute  enteritis  complicated 
by  eitcma  the  inajoritj'  had  a  colon  bacilluria  but  there  was  no  obvious 
connection  between  the  bacilluria  and  the  edematous  state.  Staphy- 
UkvI  alone  were  isolated  twenty-five  times  from  pathological  urines. 
Their  value  as  etiological  factors  in  pathological  conditions  is  discounted 
by  the  fact  tliiit  they  can  Ik'  cidtivated  from  control  urines,  their 
low  degree  of  virulence  and  the  great  diversity  of  pathological  states  in 
which  tliey  are  finmd. 
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The  Absorptive  Power  ol  the  OeniUl  Tract  Daring  the  Puerperal 
Period.— Ahlfeld  (ZUckr,  /.  OehurUh.  w.  GynSk.,  1915,  Band  Ixxvi, 
Heft  3)  cites  a  classic  case  of  Walthard,  where  a  woman,  aged  forty-two 
years,  whose  last  iabor  had  been  nineteen  jears  previously,  stated  that 
she  had  suffered  from  fever  on  this  occasion  during  the  puerperal 
period.  She  suSered  greatly  from  an  adherent  retrofle.ved  uterus,  and 
was  operated  upon.  Ko  fever  developed  after  the  operation,  but 
peritonitis  occurred,  with  death  on  the  fifth  day.  At  autopsy,  bac- 
teriological examination  of  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  and  also  of  the 
pus  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  was  made,  showing  the  presence  of 
Streptococcus  pyogenes.  Bacillus  coii  communis,  and  the  bacillus  of 
malignant  edema.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  germs 
had  remained  in  this  patient's  uterus  tor  nineteen  years,  in  the  form 
of  spores,  and  that  they  had  developed  at  the  time  of  operation.  The 
writer  has  also  reported  a  case  where  a  primipara  gave  birth  to  a 
child  of  very  moderate  size,  after  an  entirely  normal  labor.  The  placenta 
was  delivered  by  expression,  when  it  was  found  that  the  vagina  was 
closed  by  a  hematoma  as  large  as  a  fetal  head.  The  pulse  during  labor 
had  been  64,  the  temf)erature  97.5°.  A  record  was  made  of  the  tem- 
perature for  fourteen  days,  morning  and  evening,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  fifth  day  the  temperature  rose  to  103°.  A  vaginal  douche  was 
then  pven  daily.  As  every  precaution  had  been  taken  in  labor,  the 
blood  retained  in  the  vagina  became  infected  from  germs  in  the  body 
of  the  patient  not  introduced  from  without.  Ahlfeld  concludes  from  his 
observations  that  at  no  time  in  pregnancy,  labor  or  the  puerperal  period, 
does  the  absorption  of  pathogenic  material  go  on  simultaneously  from 
the  vagina  to  the  uterus.  Independently  of  the  size  of  the  uterine  cavity 
absorption  from  the  contracted  uterus  is  lessened  and  from  a  relaxed 
uterus  increased.  On  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  days  of  the  puerperal 
period  absorption  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  is  most  active.  . 
From  the  sixth  day  on  this  steadily  diminishes,  especially  when  the 
uterus  undergoes  prompt  involution.  The  most  rapid  and  abnormal 
absorption  is  seen  in  cases  where  after  the  sixth  day  the  uterus  remains 
unusually  large.  These  observations  evidently  ha\'e  a  practical  bearing 
of  considerable  value  on  the  occurrence  of  puerperal  septic  infection. 

Pnrulent  Peritonitis  at  the  End  of  Precnancr  from  Infection  of  a 
Placenta  Previa. —Kiunk  (MonaUch.  /.  Geburtsk.  w,  Oyndk.,  1915, 
Band  xti.  Heft  2)  descriiies  the  case  of  a  multipara  who,  during  her 
la-st  pregnancy,  suffereil  greatly  from  disturbance  of  the  stomach, 
with  tenderness  o\cr  the  epigastrium.  Kxamination  by  a  physician 
showed  pregnancy  at  five  months.     Life  was  felt  naturallj',  but  the 
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piilient  »ufforc<l  from  severe  jtuin  hi  the  right  side  whieli  extended  up 
to  tlie  right  iireast.  About  a  inontli  later  the  amniotic  liquid  escaped, 
followed  hy  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  chilis,  and  pain  in  the  alxlomen, 
for  which  the  putient  was  sent  to  hospital.  Kxaiiiinatiun  showed  that 
the  cervix  haii  not  been  obliterated,  but  could  be  found  high  in  the 
right  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  \ery  thick  and  dense.  The  tip  of  the 
finger  only  could  be  introduced  through  the  external  os.  The  uterus 
wa.-*  contracted  tetanically.  \o  fetal  tear  could  be  felt.  Heart  sounds 
could  be  heard  on  the  level  of  tlie  umbilicus.  As  there  was  no  active 
pain  the  patient  was  given  morphin  to  secure  rest.  Pain  gradually 
developed,  accompantetl  by  vomiting  of  bile-stained  material.  After 
.wme  hours  there  was  sudden  vaginal  hemorrhage  so  severe  that  the 
patient  collapsed.  On  e.xamination  the  vagina  was  full  of  blood  and 
the  cer\ix  unaltered,  but  one  finger  could  he  introduced  through  the 
cervix.  When  the  finger  was  carried,  with  difficulty,  through  the" 
cervix  it  came  upon  a  mass  of  rather  tough  tissue  which  could  scarcely 
be  made  out.  Fetal  heart  sounds  could  no  longer  be  heard.  On  opening 
the  abdomen  purulent  peritonitis  was  found,  and  Douglas's  cul-de-sac 
was  filled  with  purulent  fluid.  The  intestines  were  adherent  and  greatly 
injected.  The  child  was  still  li\ing  and  was  quickly  extracted.  The 
heart  sounds  were  weak,  but  the  child  could  not  be  revised.  The 
appendix  was  removed,  the  uterus  encircled  b\'  a  constricting  band, 
and  the  peritoneum  closed  around  the  stump.  Although  tlie  patient 
was  severelj'  shocke<l  she  made  a  final  recovery.  On  studying  the 
specimen  it  was  seen  to  ha\e  l>een  a  central  placenta  previa,  with 
masses  of  fibrin  and  thrombi,  showing  that  infection  had  occurred  at 
the  site  of  the  placenta  previa  and  in  its  tissue. 

Malaria  Con^Mtlng  the  Puerperal  Period. —Solomons  {Jout. 
Obvt.  mid  Oynec.  Brit.  Emp.,  September,  1914)  describes  the  case  of  an 
apparently  healthy  primipara  with  normal  pehis,  and  the  fetus  in 
breech  presentation.  The  patient  had  lived  for  some  tinie  in  India. 
Labor  developed  with  the  breech  impacted  high  in  the  pelvis.  It  was 
necessary  to  extract  the  child,  which  was  done  with  great  difficulty. 
There  was  extensi\'e  laceration  of  the  perineum  into  the  rectum. 
ITie  lacerations  were  immediately  closed.  The  temperature  rose  to 
102",  and  a  pulse  of  120  developed  on  the  fourth  day.  Bacteriological 
examination  was  negative,  so  far  as  the  contents  of  the  uterus  was 
concerned.  The  urine  contained  a  slight  amount  of  albumin  but  no 
pus,  and  the  chest  sounds  were  normal.  Bloral  was  taken  from  a  vein 
in  the  arm,  and  another  examination  was  made  for  the  malarial  parasite, 
which  wa.'^  present.  Quinin  bisulphate,  10  grains  three  times  daily, 
was  given,  which  brought  the  temperature  to  normal  after  six  days. 
It  so  remained  for  nine  days,  and  the  patient  had  been  up  for  two  days, 
when  on  the  thirtieth  morning  the  temperature  again  arose,  and  on 
the  following  day  was  103°.  Quinin  was  again  gi\en,  and  the  final 
recoverj-  of  the  patient  followed.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  fetus, 
and  e\'idently  the  blood  of  the  child  was  not  examined  to  determine 
the  presence  of  the  malarial  parasite.  The  reviewer  has  obsened 
severe  malarial  intu.vication  occurring  after  spontaneous  labor  in  the 
wife  of  a  coal  miner,  who  had  contracted  malaria  when  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  semi -stagnated  creek  and  pool.    On  the  fourth  day  after 
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labor  the  tempCTature  rose  to  104°,  accompanied  by  severe  chills. 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  showed  the  characteristic  parasite. 
The  free  use  of  quinin  was  followed  by  the  patient's  ^adual  and  com- 
plete recovery.  During  the  height  of  the  malarial  paroxysm  the  child 
waa  not  allowed  to  miree,  the  breasts  were  evacuated  by  the  breast- 
pump,  and  the  child  was  fed  artificially.  When  the  mother  became 
convalescent  the  child  was  able  to  resume  nursing,  and  the  mother  arid 
child  ultimately  made  a  complete  recovery. 

A  Case  of  Adeno-cystoma  of  the  Labinm  Majus,  of  Fetal  Origin. 
^Gebuch  {Monatsckr.  f.  Oeburtsk.  u.  Oynak.,  191o,  Band  xli.  Heft 
2)  from  the  hospital  in  Przemysl  reports  the  case  of  a  women, 
aged  twenty-four  years,  who  gave  a  history  of  three  spontaneous 
births.  During  the  first  confinement  a  small  tumor  in  the  right  labium 
was  noticed  which  had  grown  slowly  but  steadily  since  that  time.  It 
had  evidently  become  sufficiently  large  to  cause  incon\e»ience,  and  its 
removal  was  desired.  On  examination,  the  pedicle  of  the  tumor  ex- 
tended the  length  of  the  right  labium  majus.  The  tumor  was  covered 
with  unaltered  integument,  and  over  it  passed  some  large  leins.  On 
examining  the  tumorwith  a  detached  light,  it  seemed  to  contain  an  almost 
clear  fluid  resembling  that  in  hydrocele.  There  was  no  fluid  in  the 
labium  itself,  and  on  pressure  the  cystic  tumor  did  not  diminish  in  size. 
There  was  no  abnormality  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  operative 
procedure  consisted  in  dissecting  out  the  cyst  under  anesthesia  and 
in  uniting  the  borders  of  the  wound  by  stitches.  Primary  union  occurred 
in  eight  days.  On  micrascopic  study  of  the  tumor  it  was  found  to  be  a 
papillary  adenoma  with  a  sufficient  mixture  of  fetal  tissue  to  show  that 
it  was  of  fetal  origin.  Similar  cases  have  been  reported  by  Weber, 
.  Ludwig  Meyer,  Veit,  Bluhm,  and  others.  lUustratioas  showing  the 
microscopic  study  of  the  tumor  are  included  in  the  paper. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Uno-  or  DuovuUr  Twins  Before  and  During 
Labor.  —  .\hlfeld  (Mmiatschr.  f.  Gi-burtuh.  v.  Oyuiik.,  1915,  Band 
xli.  Heft  2)  believes  that  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  twins  from 
one  or  two  ova  can  be  settled  by  diagnosis  during  labor.  When  after 
the  birth  of  the  first  child  the  second  engaging  in  breech  presentation  is 
of  the  opposite  sex  to  the  first,  the  twins  are  du-ovular.  It  is  observed 
that  twins  of  different  sex  are  never  produced  from  one  o\um  ouly. 

The  Etiologr  of  Chorio  Qravidamm.— Albrbcht  (ZUchr.  /.  Gcburtsh. 
V.  Oynal:.,  1915,  Band  Ixxvi,  Heft  -i)  describes  the  case  of  a  young 
primipara  who  during  pregnancy  was  taken  with  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system.  Choreic  mo^■ements  were  present  in  the  upper 
extremities,  without  pain,  becoming  worse  at  evening  and  ceasing 
during  the  night.  .An  examination  of  the  patient  showed  the  muscles 
to  he  poorly  de\eloped  and  the  fatty  tissue  in  moderate  quantity. 
There  y/an  nn  itlema.  Sensibility  was  intact.  The  movements  of  the 
right  hand  and  also  of  the  right  lower  extremities,  the  facial  muscles, 
and  the  muscles  of  ileglutition.  were  irn-gular  and  incoordinate.  The 
reflexes  were  fairly  acti\c,  and  a  diagnosis  of  chorio-gntvidarum  was 
made.  For  si.vtecn  days  the  patient  wa-i  treated  with  bromides,  quinin, 
and  antipyrin,  without  result.    A  trial  was  then  made  of  nonnal  preg- 
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nancy  Ijlood  scrum,  given  Iiy  injection  into  the  gluteal  region,  the  dose 
being  20  c.c.  Immediate  improvement  followed,  and  there  was  no 
relapse  during  the  pregnancy.  He  also  dcspribes  the  case  of  a  girl, 
aged  sixteen  years,  in  whom  menstruation  had  not  yet  been  established, 
who  had  well-marked  chorea,  with  difficulties  in  speech  and  in  swallow- 
ing. After  the  patient  had  In-en  in  hospital  for  a  few  days  menstruation 
appeared  and  the  chorea  became  intensely  violent.  When  the  period 
gradually  ceased  the  patient  began  to  improve  and  made  a  good  recover}. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  definite  relatioa  between  the  function  of  men* 
iitruation  and  the  chorea. 


GTHECOLOOT 


The  Coincidence  of  QaU-stones  uid  OjnecoloKic  Diseases.— Is 
a  paper  presented  before  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological 
Association,  Peterson  (Surg.,  Gyn..  and  Obat.,  1915,  xx,  284)  takes  up 
the  questions  of  the  frequency,  significance,  and  treatment  of  gall- 
bladder conditions  occurring  coincident  to  some  pathology  of  the 
lower  abdomen  or  pelvis,  for  which  latter  the  patient  has  primarily 
come  to  operation.  He  said  that  the  day  of  the  small  incision  in  dealing 
with  intra-abdominal  pathology'  is  a  thing  of  the  post,  since  through 
such  an  incision  it  is  often  impossible  to  discover  important  subsidiarj- 
conditions,  which  may  subsequently  gi\e  rise  to  more  trouble  than  tlie 
one  for  which  the  operation  was  performed.  He  thinks,  therefore, 
that  unless  special  conditions  contra-indicate  it,  every  abdominal 
incision  should  be  large  enough  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the 
operator's  entire  hand,  for  thorough  exploration  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  It  has  come  to  be  pretty  well  recognized,  Peterson  says, 
that  un<ler  ordinary  circumstances  the  appendix  should  be  routinely 
removerl  when  the  abdomen  is  opened  for  any  puipose,  in  order  to 
^tail  off  the  possibility  of  future  trouble  in  that  organ.  He  now  wishes 
to  rai.se  the  question,  whether  the  gall-bladder  does  not  offer  as  impor- 
tant an  organ  for  at  least  routine  examination  during  e\ery  pelvic  or 
abdominal  operation,  in  the  absence  of  pus,  adhesions,  or  other  special 
contra-indications.  Personally,  he  firmly  believes  tliat  it  does,  having 
l)een  gradually  brought  to  this  viewpoint  by  the  relatively  large  numl*r 
of  eiuses  in  which  he  has  found  stones,  or  otiier  distinct  pathological 
conditions  in  the  gall-bladder,  in  patients  whose  primary  symptoms 
were  located  in  the  Hcl<l  of  strict  gynecology.  His  paper  is  based  on  a 
s<Ties  of  KHiti  .such  ciLses,  in  all  of  whom  the  gall-bladder  was  palpacc<i 
liuriug  the  course  of  a  gynecologic  laparotomy,  and  in  something  over 
I2..1  per  cent,  of  whom  gall-stones  were  discovered,  although  in  no 
itistunce  bus  a  gidl-stonc  history  been  in  the  foreground.     As  Peterson 
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very  justly  says,  if  we  are  going  to  really  cure  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  our  patients,  such  a  frequent  coincidence  of  what  in  many 
cases  certainly  amounts  to  a  major  pathologic  condition  must  be  met 
by  a  recognition  of  its  importance,  and  a  coosciencious  attempt  to 
remove  this  pathology  wherever  it  appears  feasible.  In  somewhat 
less  than  half  {57  out  of  135)  of  the  cases  in  which  gall-stones  are 
palpated  in  Peterson's  series,  were  they  actually  removed,  in  the 
others  the  condition  of  the  patient,  or  other  conditions,  rendering  it 
apparently  inadvisable  to  extend  Uie  original  operation.  Peterson 
has  been  able  to  trace  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  both  classes,  and 
has  found  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  those  from  whom  stones  were 
removed  have  remained  since  operation  free  from  any  symptoms 
referable  to  the  gall-bladder,  whereas  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
patients  in  whom  stones  were  palpated,  but  not  removed,  have  remained 
free  of  such  symptoms.  Peterson  therefore  concludes  that  if  we  do 
not  consider  the  gall-bladder  in  our  routine  gynecologic  operating, 
about  30  per  cent,  of  our  patients  will  be  left  with  a  symptom-producing 
residuum  of  pathology,  from  which  in  many  cases  they  could  have  been 
relieved.  Especially  in  this  attention  to  the  gall-bladder  important,  - 
he  has  found,  in  women  who  have  borne  chfldren,  and  who  are  of 
advancing  years,  both  of  which  conditions  are  apparently  important 
factors  in  the  production  of  stones. 

New  Me^um  for  PyelofrrapIijr.^After  citing  a  niunber  of  cases^ 
reported  in  the  literature,  in  which  damage  to  the  kidney  tissue  has 
followed  the  use  of  coliargol  or  similar  substances  in  order  to  obtain  a 
Roentgen  shadow  of  the  renal  pelvis,  Young  {Boston  Med.  arid  Svrg, 
JouT.,  1915  ctxxii,  537)  says  that  all  soluble  preparations  of  silver  are 
more  or  less  irritating  to  mucous  surfaces,  and  are  therefore  bound  to 
cause  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  when  applied  to  them  in  any  degree 
of  concentration.  In  the  attempt  to  find  a  perfectlv  harmless,  non- 
irritating  substance  for  use  in  pyelography,  he  therefore  turned  his 
attention  at  once  to  the  insoluble  silver  salts.  Kelly  and  Lewis  sug- 
gested silver  iodide  some  time  ago,  but  various  attempts  with  it  proved 
unsatisfactory,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  medium  which  will 
hold  the  salt  well  in  suspension,  and  at  the  same  time  be  sufGciently 
fluid  to  be  easily  .introduced  into  the  kidney  pelvis  and  drained  out 
again.  In  conjunction  with  the  pharmacist  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Young  says  that  he  has  succeeded  in  evolving  a 
menstnim  which  satisfactorily  fulfils  these  requirements.  It  consists 
primarily  of  a  thin  quince-seed  mucilage,  with  which  is  incorporated  a 
definite  amount  of  "argentide,"  an  easilv  obtainable  commercial 
product,  consisting  merely  of  a  saturated  solution  of  silver  iodide  of 
constant  compositioiK  (The  details  of  the  formation  of  the  emulsion 
are  given  in  the  original  article.)  The  resulting  emulsion  is  a  thin, 
clear  fluid,  which  flows  readily  through  a  ureteral  catheter,  and  which 
remains  good  for  use  for  several  weeks  after  manufacture.  Young 
says  that  this  substance  has  now  been  in  use  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  for  about  three  months,  and  has  given  entire  satis- 
faction. No  untoward  after-effects  have  been  encountered,  and  in  a 
few  cases  in  which  nephrectomy  has  been  performed  siibsequent  to  the 
pyelography  no  trace  of  the  material  could  be  found  in  the  substance 
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of  the  kidney,  and  mere  traces  adhering  to  the  pefvic  wall.  In  no  o«se 
was  an  injection  of  more  than  3  c.c.  necessary  to  produce  a  good  sbadov. 
although  in  some  inatances  the  capacity  of  the  renal  pel\-is  was  20  c.c. 
or  more,  so  that  the  silver  emulsion  must  have  been  greatly  diluted. 
The  author  employs  the  barrel  of  a  10  c.c.  syringe  as  a  container,  from 
which  the  solution  is  allowed  to  flow  by  gravity  through  the  catheter. 
After  the  picture  has  been  taken,  the  piston  of  the  syringe  is  inserted, 
and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  solution  sucked  out  of  the  kidnej'  pelvis, 
the  larger  part  being  thus  recovered  in  most  instances.  The  pelvis  is 
then  washed  out  once  or  twice  with  boric  acid  or  salt  solution. 

Besnlts  with  the  Percr  Tr«atment  for  Uterine  Cancer. — For  the  past 
few  years,  Percy  has  been  advocating  a  modified  form  of  treatment  of 
inoperable  uterine  cancer  by  heat,  employing  what  he  terms  the  "  i-o!d 
cautery,"  i.  c,  an  iron  heated  to  a  point  not  sufficient  actually  to  char 
tissue,  but  only  to  disseminate  through  it  an  amount  of  heat  which 
will  kill  cancer  cells  without  affecting  those  of  normal  tissue.  Percy 
claims  that  malignant  cells  can  be  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of  50*^ 
to55°C.,  whereas  normal  cells  require  from  55°  to  60°  for  their  destruc- 
tion. His  endeavor,  therefore,  is  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the 
cautery  at  about  the  lower  of  these  figures,  and  to  keep  it  in  place  for 
fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  in  order  that  the  heat  maj'  be  thoroughly 
disseminated  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  malignant  tissue,  the  vaginal 
walls  being  protected  by  a  water-cooled  speculum.  In  a  recent  paper, 
Cl.^RK,  of  New  Orleans  {Surg.,  Gytier.  awrf  Obst.,  1915,  xx,  .'J53),  reports 
some  excellent  results  from  this  proee<lure,  and  especially  emphasizes  its 
usefulness  as  a  preliminary  to  radical  operation.  He  reports  two  eases 
which  when  first  seen  were  considered  entirely  inoperable,  but  after  a 
series  of  heat  applications  they  were  transformed  to  such  a  degree  that 
radical  operation  was  possible.  Examination  of  the  remo\'ed  uteri, 
even  by  repeated  serial  sections,  failed  to  reveal  any  cancer  cells  in 
either  specimen.  He  says  that  he  has  two  other  cases  in  his  hospital 
service  which,  after  five  and  three  treatments  respectively,  show  such 
marked  improvement,  both  constitutionally  and  locally,  that  it  is 
believed  a  radical  operation  may  be  done.  "  In  the  border-line  operat- 
ive cases,"  continues  the  author,  "the  application  of  this  extensive 
heat  has  a  most  gratifying  result,  making  many  operable  that  othemise 
would  have  been  declined.  Whenever  there  is  a  definite  ulceration 
with  bleeding,  having  as  a  rule  an  associated  local  infection  with  slight 
infiltration,  the  Percy  cautery  should  be  employed  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  since  it  not  only  acts  in  destroying  the  infection,  but  stops 
bleeding  and  toxemia,  and  the  case  will  in  three  weeks  be  a  far  better 
surgical  risk  than  when  first  seen."  Clark  does  not  advocate  the  use  of 
the  cautery  and  the  performance  of  a  radical  operation  at  one  sitting, 
but  thinks  it  is  better  to  divide  the  procedure.  He  firmly  Wlievcs, 
however,  that  a  judicious  combination  of  these  two  methods  of  attack 
will  yield  a  higher  percentage  of  permanent  cures  than  either  atone. 
In  very  early  cases,  where  the  patient  is  a  good  risk,  he  sometimes 
applies  the  cautery  for  alumt  twenty  minutes  immediately  l>efore  pro- 
ceeding to  a  radical  extirpation,  with  the  idea  of  killing  off  the  cancer 
cells,  at  least  those  near  the  uterus  and  within  the  \ault  of  the  vagina, 
thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  grafting  cancer  cells  when  the  abdomen  is 
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opeiioil.  (;iark  Miipliaaizes  that  this  paper  is  iiierply  in  the  nature  of  a 
preliminary  report,  sinee  his  experience  with  the  method  is  harely  two 
years  old,  hut  his  results  with  it  so  far  have  been  so  encouraging  tliat 
he  wants  to  get  others  interested  in  it.  With  regard  to  technique, 
Clark  follows  that  described  by  Percy  himself,  with  a  few  minor  modifi- 
cations. He  has  had  two  cases  of  severe  hemorrhage  following  the 
treatment,  one  of  these  ending  fatally,  and  now  ties  the  internal  iliacs 
in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  this. 

Artificial  Impregnation.^pROCHOWNiK  {Zeiitralbl.  f.  Gyndlc,  1915, 
xxxix,  145)  says  that  in  the  course  of  a  practice  covering  several  decades 
he  has  made  upon  13  individuals  21  attempts  at  artificial  fertilization, 
with  3  successes.  He  emphasizea  atrongly  the  neces.sity  for  a  thorough 
examination  of  both  husband  and  wife,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  general  physical  and  sexual  development,  but  also  entering 
somewhat  into  the  psychic  field.  Having  determined  the  presence 
of  apparently  living  spermatozoa  in  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  husband, 
and  the  absence  of  mechanical  obstructions  to  coQception  in  the  wife, 
Prochownik  says  that  he  now  always  demands  permission  for  at  least 
two  attempts  before  undertaking  artificial  fertilization.  The  best 
time  for  this  he  considers  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-second 
(lay  after  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  menstrual  period.  He  lays 
great  stress  on  the  importance  of  carrying  nut  all  procedures  quickly, 
deftly,  and  without  undue  fuss  and  elaboration.  He  uses  the  ordinary 
Uraun  intra-uterine  syringe,  which  should  lie  warm  and  dry.  Coitus 
is  permitted  with  a  condom;  immediately  following  this,  the  semial 
fluid  is  drawn  into  tlie  syringe  from  the  condom,  and  not  more  than 
0.5  c.c.  injected  into  the  vteriiie  cavity  (not  merely  into  the  cervix), 
the  remainder  being  placed  upon  a  sterile  tampon  against  the  external 
OS.  The  woman  is  kept  in  l)e<l  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  after  which 
the  tampon  is  removed,  and  she  is  allowed  to  resume  her  norma)  activi- 
ties. Prochownik  thinks  that  the  mental  attitude  of  the  patient  is  of 
equal  or  greater  importance  than  refinements  of  technique,  hence  the 
importance  of  a  second  trial  if  the  first  does  not  suceeeil,  since  the  patient 
is  apt  to  be  much  less  nervous  and  frightened  than  at  the  first  attempt. 

Dysmenorrhea  Assod&ted  vlth  Ovarian  HemorrlwKe. — WHiTEHortiE 
(Jour.  Obst.  and  Gytifr.  Brit.  Kmp.,  1914,  xxvi,  l,'j2)  reports  a  rather 
interesting  case  of  dysmenorrhea,  in  which  the  only  demonstrable  lesion 
was  in  the  ovaries.  The  patient  was  forty  jears  of  age,  unmarried, 
and  had  suffered  throughout  her  entire  mentrual  life  with  severe  pain 
at  each  period.  This  pain  always  began  a  few  days  Iwfore  the  onset 
of  the  flow,  first  over  the  sacrum,  gradually  extending  to  the  flanks  and 
hypogastrium.  A  dilatation  of  the  cervix  and  curettement  had  l>een 
performed  nine  years  previously,  without  relief.  Physical  examination 
was  negative,  but  all  medical  measures  failing  to  gi\e  relief,  it  eventu- 
ally became  necessary  to  remove  the  uterus,  tubes,  and  ovaries.  No 
inflammatory  or  other  lesions  were  found,  but  on  section  both  ovaries, 
which  were  about  normal  in  size,  appeared  dark  red  in  color,  and  studded 
with  minute  punctiform  hemorrhages.  The  blood  was  entirely  in  the 
stroma  tissue,  none  being  found  in  the  Graafian  follicles  or  corpora 
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lutea.  The  liemorrhages  did  not  appear  to  be  all  of  the  same  age,  the 
blood  cells  in  some  of  the  apparently  older  collections  not  staining  well, 
and  being  partly  absorbed.  The  operation  was  done  in  the  premen- 
strual period.  Theauthorsuggestsfor  the  condition  the  term  "ovarian 
purpura;"  aa  no  inflammatory'reaction  was  present,  such  a  term  is 
"hemorrhagic  oophoritis"  would  be  inapplicable.  The  clinical  asso- 
ciation of  the  condition  with  acute  menstrual  [tain  is,  he  thinks,  clear. 
He  suggests  that  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  may  lie  in  a 
local  developmental  defect  in  the  capillaries  of  the  cortex,  by  which  they 
are  unable  to  resist  the  congestion  taking  place  at  eaiji  menstrrial 
period,  and  says  he  is  quite  convinced  that  whereas  in  cases  of  severe 
dysmenorrhea,  attention  is  generally  directed  to  the  uterus  rather  than 
the  ovaries,  the  latter  are  frequently  the  seat  of  menstrual  pain.  He 
considers,  therefore,  that  when  drugs  and  other  measiues  applied 
to  the  uterus  fail  to  relieve,  exploration  of  the  ovaries  appears  to  be 
justifiable  and  indicated. 

OTOLOOT 


mniER  THB  CHASOB  OF 

CLARENCE  J.  BLAKE,  M.D., 


Treatment  ot  Chronic  SappurktiTe  Disease  of  the  BGddle  Ear  bj 
Means  of  Lactic  Acid. — Eitelberq  (Wien.  med.  Wehmchr.,  1914,  ^) 
recommends  the  lactic  acid  treatment  in  cases  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
engorgement  of  the  tympanic  mucosa  with  the  presence  of  small  pol,\'pi 
which  either  speedily  shrink  or  come  away  as  necrotic  masses  in  the 
subsequent  syringing  of  the  ear.  The  result  of  the  treatment  is  speedily 
apparent  in  the  more  favorable  cases  and  the  resultant  pain  from  the 
application  is  usually  slight,  of  short  duration,  and  unaccompanied 
by  prejudicial  results.  The  application  of  the  la(Ctic  acid  is  made,  after 
thorough  syringing  and  drying  of  the  middle  ear  by  means  erf  a  cotton 
tipped  probe,  dipped  in  a  warm  solution  of  equal  parts  of  lactic  add 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  affected  parts,  the  head  of 
the  patient  being  so  inclined  as  to  bring  the  ear  under  treatment  upper- 
most for  a  period  of  three  minutes,  after  which  the  ear  is  dried  by  means 
of  absorbent  cotton  and  boric  acid  powder  insufflated.  This  application 
may  be  repeated  on  alternate  days  and,  as  the  suppuration  decreases, 
the  preliminary  syringing  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Treatment  Consecutive  to  the  Mastoid  Operation. — In  cases  of 
uncomplicated  acute  mastoiditis  Delbaitx  (Preste.  M6d.,  1914, 
xiii,  2)  regards  the  primary  stitch  closure  of  the  postaural  wound 
as  allowable  only  when  there  is  a  large  perforation  of  the  drumhead 
with  ample  assurance  of  drainage  through  the  external  canal  and 
when,  moreover,  the  post-operative  treatment  can  be  properly  super- 
vised, otherwise  the  post-operative  treatment  by  packing  is  to  be 
preferred.     In    chronic    uncomplicated    mastoiditis,    after    thorou^ 
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exHC-uation  and  removul  of  diseased  tissues  and  completion  of  the 
plastic  porUon  of  the  operation  in  the  external  auditory  canal,  the 
postaural  wound  is  to  he  primarily  closed  and  a  light  sterile  gauze 
wick  inserted  into  the  external  canal  for  the  purpCKse  of  keeping 
the  canal  flap  in  place,  this  dressing  being  renewed  every  second  day, 
or  at  longer  intervals,  imtil  it  is  possible  to  dispense  with  it  altogether 
and  substitute  insufflation  of  boric  add,  or  of  lactol  in  powder  form, 
or  the  insertion  of  a  light  gauze  wick  soaked  in  neutral  vaseline  or  in 
albolene.  In  event  of  caries  of  the  ossicles  these  should  be  removed 
as  a  precedent  to  the  radical  operation  and,  even  in  cases  of  cholestea- 
toma the  author  deviates  but  little  from  the  postoperative  procedure 
outlined  for  the  cases  of  uncomplicated  mastoid  disease  except  that 
the,  surgically  provided,  lumen  of  the  external  auditory  canal  should  be 
made  larger  and  that,  as  a  provision  against  relapses,  no  islands  of 
epidermis  should  be  allowed  to  remain  within  the  operation  cavity. 
A  persistent  and,  especially,  a  firm  packing  is  prejudicial;  in  its  place 
there  should  be  the  boric  acid  insufflation,  but  always  carefully  super- 
vised, the  accumulated  powder  being  removed  from  time  to  time  by 
means  of  syringing  and  the  surface,  which  it  has  covered,  minutely 
inspected,  the  tympanic  end  of  the  tympanopbaryngeal  tube  carefully 
cleansed,  granulomata  cauterized,  and  all  epidermal  accumulations 
removed.  Under  these  conditions  the  author  has  been  able  to  discharge 
his  cholesteatomatous  patients  to  the  out-patient  department  in  from 
eight  to  ten  days  with  resultant  complete  healing  in  from  twenty  to 
fifty  days,  an  average  period  of  after-treatment  much  shorter  than  that 
under  the  formerly  customary  firm  packing. 

Otitis  Cireamscripta  Eztenia  SimnUtiiic  Mutolditia.— -Botella 
(Arckiv.  IntemaCl,  xxxvii,  3)  makes  distinction  first  between  the  cir- 
cumscribed inflammation  of  the  external  canal  and  the  more  defined 
furunculosis,  which  is  limited  to  the  inflammation  of  a  hair  follicle  and 
its  immediate  environment,  and  then  draws  attention  to  the  superficial 
simulation  of  a  mastoiditis  due  to  extension  of  the  dermatitis  of  the 
canal  to  the  postaural  space,  originating  in  an  infection  in  the  canal, 
from  a  scratch  wound  for  example,  and  implicating  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  which  constitutes  the  medium  of  communication 
from  the  external  canal  to  the  skin  of  the  mastoid  region  with  resultant 
edema,  tenderness  and  localized  abscess  formation  with  fluctuation, 
suggestive  of  an  inflammatory  and  suppurative  process  of  deeper  origin. 
As  differential  evidences  the  author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  canal  the  pain  is  severe  but 
more  superficial  and  increased  by  movement  of  the  auricle,  while  press-  - 
ure  upon  the  mastoid  surface,  without  touching  the  auricle,  is  unpro- 
ductive of  pain,  that  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  swelling,  redness  and 
tension  in  the  external  canal  confined  to  its  cartilaginous  portion  and 
only  secondarily  implicating  the  dermoid  surface  of  the  bony  canal 
wall  and  tiiat  tiie  drumhead  is  not  a  participant  in  the  congestion  and 
inflammation.  In  mastoiditis  the  pain  is  more  constant  and  more 
deeply  seated,  pressure  upon  the  mastoid  surface  evokes  a  sensation 
of  internal,  as  well  as  of  external,  tenderness  and  the  swelling  of  the 
canal  i.s  principally  upon  the  posterior  superior  wall  and  is  cvidenc'eil 
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particularly  in  the  Iwnj^  portion  of  the  canal,  while  the  drumhead  gives 
evidence  of  the  implication  of  the  middle  ear.  In  the  matter  of  treat- 
ment of  the  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  canal  the  author  recom- 
mendH  early  and  free  incision  and  dressing  with  plain  sterile  f^auze  in 
perference  to  iodoform  gauze  because  of  the  effect  of  the  latter  upon  the 
usually  accompanying  eczema. 

FITHOLOQT    AND    BICTEBIOLOGT 

UNDBR  TBI  CH&RGS  OF 

JOHN  MoCRAE,   M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 


i    BOBPTTAL.    MOimUEAI^ 

OSKAR  KLOTZ,  M.D.,  CM., 


Lenkot^tie  Bacteriolfsiiu  and  Their  EeUtion  to  the  Alezm. — Leva- 
DITI  (BuU.  de  VInaiilut  Pasteur,  1914,  xii,  p.  481)  has  given  a  very 
comprehensive  review  of  the  work  upon  this  subject.  For  many  years 
active  discussion  has  surrounded  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the 
bacteriolytic  substances  of  the  serum.  Buchner  contended  that  the 
leukocytes  liberate  them  by  active  secretion,  while  Metchnikoff  believed 
that  the  active  substances  were  only  liberated  on  the  death  of  the 
leukocytes.  Each  of  these  views  has  had  its  followers.  The  problrai 
has  not  alone  an  academic  interest  but,  because  of  the  newer  sugges- 
tions for  the  therapeutic  application  of  some  of  the  principles  involved 
a  definite  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  leukocytic  enzymes  is  desir- 
able. I«vaditi  has  discussed  the  subject  from  \'arious  view-points. 
He  compares  the  experimental  results  upon  the  bactericidal  action  of 
leukocytes  in  idtro  and  in  nvo.  Baumgarten  claimed  that  the  phago- 
cytosis in  the  absence  of  a  specific  serum  was  an  incomplete  process 
in  that  the  bacteria  were  not  actuiUly  desUvyed  within  the  leukocytes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  authors  agree  with  Hektoen  that 
the  in  fUro  experiments  upon  phagocytosis  demonstrate  a  definite 
destructive  activity  and  that  the  experiments  closely  simulate  the 
reactions  of  the  body.  Some  in  mw  experiments  also  establish  a 
■  dfstructive  process  by  the  leukocytes  of  many  forms  of  bacteria. 
Moreover,  a  definite  relation  has  been  established  between  the  pro- 
tective power  of  an  individual  and  the  height  of  a  leukocytosis.  From 
these  observations  the  Metchnikoff  school  wish  to  contend  that  our 
immunity  in  general  has  a  direct  bearing  to  the  leukocytic  response. 
Many  studies  ha\'e  been  undertaken  to  determine  the  anti-microbic 
substances  in  leukocytes.  For  the  most  part,  the  substance  is  of  s 
common  kind,  acting  against  a  variety  of  bacteria.  It  has  some  simu- 
larities  with  alexin,  but  is  more  heat  resisting  than  that  body.  The 
ttcti\e  substance  of  leukocjtes  is  not  of  a  lipoid  nature,  but  is  soluble 
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in  water  and  has  the  character  of  a  ferment.  It  appears  from  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  that  the  active  substance  can  be  preserved  for  con- 
siderable periods  of  time  when  kept  in  the  dry  state.  Ordinary  fresh 
leukocytes  rapidly  dried  show  bactericidal  powers  for  several  weeks. 
An  interesting  observation  is  recorded  that  the  leukocytes  of  im- 
munized animab  are  consideraby  more  active  against  the  specific  bac- 
teria than  normal  leukocytes.  The  work  is  very  suggestive  and  stimu- 
lates interest  to  follow  the  theraf)eutic  application  of  leukocytic  extracts 
as  was  suggested  in  Opie's  work. 

The  Cellalar  Reactions  Indaced  by  Local  Deposits  of  CholesteritL— 
Recently  much  interest  has  been  displayed  in  the  significance  of  choles- 
terin  in  health  and  disease.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  finding  during  the 
routine  examination  of  human  tissuea  under  pathological  conditions 
to  observe  some  form  of  cholesterin.  Stewart  (./our.  I'aik.  and 
Bad.,  1915,  xix,  305)  has  noted  that  cholesterin  may  appear  in 
different  physical  forms,  as  well  as  give  rise  to  different  reactions  in 
human  tissues.  Thus,  both  under  normal  and  patiiological  conditions, 
cholesterin  often  appears  in  a  peculiar  type  of  cell,  the  foam  cell,  which 
deals  with  the  cholesterin  in  combination  with  lipoids.  True  crystals 
of  cholesterin  are  not  to  be  observed  unless  the  fatty  compounds  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  presen'ative.  On  the  other  hand,  cholesterin 
also  appears  in  tissues  in  the  pure  state  as  rhomboid  crystals,  bunches 
of  fine  needles  or  prisms.  Such  free  cholesterin  is  not  readily  handled 
either  by  the  cells  or  the  tissue  fluids.  The  crystals  stimulate  the 
production  of  foreign  body  cells  and  their  presence  in  sections  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  clefts  seen  in  the  tissues.  Frequently  large  cells 
surround  these  crystals  and  render  them  physically  inert.  At  other 
times  the  cholesterin  forms  a  rosette-like  deposit.  Many  spicules 
radiate  from  a  center  producing  curious  masses.  Here  again  giant 
cells  commonly  surround  the  deposit.  Such  deposits  are  found  in 
the  breast. 

Symmetrical  Cortical  Necrosis  of  the  Kidne;  in  Pregnancy.  — 
Since  the  first  report  of  Rose  Bradford  and  Lawrence  1898  of  sym- 
metrica! cortical  necrosis  of  the  kidnej',  ele\'en  more  cases  have  been 
reported  by  the  English  and  .-\merican  authors.  The  condition  is 
such  a  serious  one  that  each  new  case  assists  in  bringing  to  light  new 
facts  concerning  the  disease.  Glynn  and  Briggs  {Jout.  Path,  and 
Bact.,  1915,  xix.  p.  321)  recoi-d  another  in  a  primipara  of  29  years. 
In  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy  she  aborted.  There  was  almost 
complete  suppression  of  urine  for  the  next  week  and  she  died  in  coma. 
There  were,  howe\-er,  no  con\TiJsions.  At  autopsy  the  kidneys  were 
found  to  have  the  characteristic  appearance  described  in  this  disease. 
The  outer  portion  of  the  cortex  was  found  to  be  of  a  lemon  yellow  color 
while  the  medulla  was  somewhat  congested  and  a  hemorrhagic  zone 
demarcated  the  necrotic  layer  from  the  underlying  tissues.  The 
Qiain  ves.sels  of  the  kidnej'  were  uninvolved  but  in  the  zone  of  demarca- 
tion a  widespread  thrombosis  of  blowl  plates  was  ol:)3erved.  The 
nature  of  this  thrombosis  has  bet-n  the  point  mainly  in  question  by 
the  various  authors.  Some  have  described  them  as  of  fibrin,  others 
of  red  blood  cells,  others  of  debris,  while  now  a  new  suggestion  of 
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platelets  is  offered.  They  believe  that  the  condition  may  begin  «-ith 
injury  to  the  voacuUr  endothelium  followed  by  thrombosis  of  the 
interlobular  arterioles.  It  is  not  clear  why  this  particular  group  of 
vessels  should  be  picked  out. 

Tflratoma  of  Anterior  Medttstlnam.  — The  unusual  finding  of  a 
mediastinal  teratoma  is  reported  by  Fkyh  (Frank.  Zeit.  f.  Paik.,  1914, 
XV,  ISl).  The  tumor  mass,  the  size  of  a  flattened  orange,  was  removed 
at  operation  from  the  anterior  mediastinum  of  a  girl  of  eleven  yeais. 
The  mass  was  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  inner  wall  of  a  cyst  which 
was  clothed  by  epithelium.  Incomplete  removal  of  the  cyst  wall  led 
to  a  recurrence  of  the  cyst.  The  tumor  mass  was  amorphous,  covered 
by  epithelium  and  long  hair,  and  having  several  teeth  on  one  surface. 
Bony  structures  were  contained  witbin  it.  There  are  seven  otho- 
reported  mediastinal  teratomata  in  which  teeth  were  found,  while  in 
only  two  did  the  bony  structures  resemble  the  mandible.  On  account 
of  the  similarity  between  the  mediastinal  tumors  and  those  of  tbe  ovary 
the  author  believes  that  the  blastomere  theory  of  Marchand  is  best 
adapted.  By  thi»  it  is  suggested  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  embryo 
polypotential  blastomeres  become  misplaced. 

Myocotic  A&enrysAia  of  the  AwU  with  Pertoration  into  the  <E8oph- 
kgws. — New  cases  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  relatively  long  list 
of  mycotic  aneurysms  and  with  the  new  reports  attempts  are  bang 
made  to  classify  the  nature  of  the  process  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
serious  outcome  is  brought  about.  There  have  been  at  least  five 
suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  localization  of  the  infection  uptm  the 
aortic  wall:  (1)  extension  of  an  inflammatory  process  from  an  external 
neighboring  infectious  process;  (2)  a  metastatic  deposition  upon  tbe 
aortic  intima  from  valvular  endocarditis;  (3)  a  lymphatic  distribution 
into  the  wall  of  the  aorta;  (4)  infection  of  the  media  by  an  invasion 
through  the  vasa  vasorum ;  (5)  infection  of  the  surface  of  the  intima  from 
a  distant  focus.  Edrnhuzien  (Frank.  Zeit.  fur  Path.  1914,  vol.  16, 
H.  1)  reported  two  new  cases  of  this  disease,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
suggests  another  mode  of  infection.  The  case  was  one  of  an  acute 
septic  process  in  dialwtes  which  led  to  the  localization  of  the  infection 
in  the  arteriosclerotic  plaques  of  the  aorta.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
tn\'asion  took  place  upon  the  intimal  surface  and  then  progressed 
deeply  into  the  wall  of  the  aorta.  Perforation  without  the  development 
of  a  sacular  aneurysm  took  place  into  the  oesophagus.  In  the  seconil 
ease  a  tuberculous  process  extended  from  the  outer  portion  of  the  aorta 
until  the  weakened  wall  ruptured  into  an  erosion  of  the  oesophagus. 
The  tuberculous  process  progressed  relatively  rapidly  in  its  destructive 
lesion  of  the  aorta  and  the  neighboring  tissues. 
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headaches,  656 

ulcer,  325  , 

Gay,  F.  P.,  new  uses  of  specific  akin  j 

tests   in   certain   of    the   infectious '  J 

diseases,  157 
Glands,   suprarenal,  functions  of,   130   Jaundice  in  the  newborn  child,  345 
Goitre,  exophthalmic,  Roentgen  treat-  }  Jones,  G.  I.,  colonic     and     pericolonic 

ment  of,  299  abnormaUtiee,  388 

Gonads  in  the  male,  1  .  Judd,  C.  C.  W.,  treatment  of  cerebro- 

Gordinier,  H.  C,  pulsus  olternaiis,  174       spuial    syphilis    with    salvarsanized 
Gout,   treatment  of,   with    acitnnum       serum,  247 

comnoeitum,  139  Juvenile  gangrene,  156 

Granular  form  of  tuberculous  virus, ' 

758 

K 
H 

'  Keratosib  pilaris  of  the  scalp,  424 
Hart,  T.  S.,  functional  heorMilock,    Keyee,  £.  L.,  damage  done  by  pyelo- 

62  I     graphy,  30 

Hartzell,  M.  B.,  eczematoid  ringworm,  '  Kidney,  coi^enltal  anomalies  of,   166 

particularly  of  the  hands  and  feet,    Kilgore,  A.  R.,  dilatation  of  arch  aorta 

96  in  nephritis,  503 

Hawea,  J.  B.,  tuberculosis  in  the  aged,  '  Knowlea,  F.  C.,  pellagra  in  childhood, 

664  i      859 

Hay  fever,  464  I  Kolmcr,  J.  A.,  Wassermann  reaction. 

Headaches,  gastric^  656  365 

Heart-block,  functional,  62  Kraus,  W.  M.,  pilous  cerebral  adiposity, 

Hecker,  F.,  pyorrhea  alveolaria,  889  """ 

Hemorrhage,  nasal,  309 
Hernia,  obturator,  136 
Herpes  zoster  of  the  cephalic  extremity, 

725 
Hexamethylenamin     as     an     internal  L 

antiseptic,  139 
Histogenesis  of  cancer  of  the  .stixnai-h,    Labor,  management  of  thirti  stage  of, 
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chronic  intei'tionH  and  of  reiM)vrry  vocal  cords  for,  310 

without  immunity,  42()  stenosis  in  children,   144    ,  -.  , 
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Larynx,    intermittent  claudication   of 

the,  310 
Leukemia,  lymphatic,  761 
Leukocytes,  changes  in,  ft^owing  in* 

iection«  of  tuberculin,  446 
Leukocytic  bacteriolyans,  925 
Lipemia,  128 

Lithotrity  in  the  female,  150 
Liver  ia  rabbita,  cirrhoBis  of,  154 
Lung,  extirpation,  studies  on,  296 
Lymphatic  leukemia,  7KI 
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8Ux)1b  in  infants,  815  ' 
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MacCarty,    W.    C-i    histogenesis    of . 

cancer  ol  the  stomach,  4fl9 
Malakoplakia  vesics,  151 
Malaria  complicating  puerperal  period, 
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parasite,  new,  907 
Marks,  H,  E.,  early  dii^nosis  of  spinal 

cord  tumors,  103 
Mastoid     operation,     treatment     con- ; 

Measles,  early  diagnosis  of,  293 
Mechanism    for   injuries   of    shoulder 

region,  133  | 

Membranes,  retention  of  the,  145 
Meoineeal     permeability     in     general ' 

paralysis,  significance  of,  443 

Menstruation,   influence  of,   on   blood  , 

sugar,  462 

concentration    of   glucose   in  i 

blood,  757  .        .     .     i 

Middle  ear,  disease  of,  lactic  acid  in,  ,' 

924  I 

Mohan,  H.,  damage  done  by  pyelog-  i 

r^hy   30  i 
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in  infants,  815  ^ 

Moore,  J,  W.,  fracture  of  the  base  of :  1 
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Morgan,  W.  G.,  syphilis  of  the  stomach,  ' 
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Morse,  J,  L.,  infectious  diarrhea,  17 
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infant,  464 
Multiple  neuritis  as  a  complication  i 
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syphditic,  12 
tartrate,  function&l  tests  in.  23fi 
Nerve  distribution  in  tbe  ovuies,  (&l 
Nervous  disturbance  in  children.  456 
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antibody,  905 
Nutrition,    artificial,    indications   for. 
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Obotbtrics   in   primitive   people,   14S 
Obturator  hernia,  136 
Oculocardiac  reflex  in  epilepsy,  444 
OSphorectomy,  149 
Opi>ler-Boas  bacillus,  906 
Ossification  of  elbow-joint,  131 
Osteogenesis,  study  of,  612 
Osteomyelitis,  treatment  of,  762,  910 
Osteotomy,  linear,  295 
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toiditis, 925 
Ovarian  transplantation,  460 
Ovaries,  nerve  distribution  in,  621 
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I  treatment  of,  455 

I  facial,  457 
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Pem^gUB  in  the  newborn,  145 
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Peritoneum,  eurgery  of  the 

of,  449 
Peritonitis,  purulent,  017 

tuberculouB,  treatment  of,  137 
PemiciouB  aaemis,  914 
Phenolsulphonephthalein  teet,  450,  758 
PhiilipB,  J,,  high  temperature  in  malig- 1 

nant  tumors,  193  I 

Phthisis,  treatment  of,  by  pulmonary  ' 

compression,  452  ; 

Physical    basis    of    chronic    infections  j 

and  of  recovery  without  immunity,  I 

420 
Physiology  and  pharmacology  of  the 

human  uterus,  775  | 

Pilous  cerebral  adiposity,  737 
Pituitary  extract  with  parturient  pa- ', 

tiente,  774  j 

Pituitrin,  action  of,  upon   the   uterus,  ! 
773 


204 

Pneumothorax,  artificial,  development 
of,  2S8 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  453 
therapy,  451 
Polyneuritis,  778 
Potassium,   action  of,   on   heart  and 

bloodvessels,  615 
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complicating,    145 
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blood  plate  sera,  008 
Pyelt^raphy,   damage  done   by,   30 

new  medium  for,  921 
Pyloric  obistruction  in  infants,  302 
IVoirhea  alveolaris,  889 

specific  cause  and  cure  of,  293 
den  talis  and  alveolaris,  912 
endamebic,  768 
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rurgie,  601 
Yeo,  Therapeutic,  903 
Rheumatic  fever,  sodium  saiiirvlalt;  in. 
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Rheumatism,  765 
Richardson,     R.,     value     of     lyphiji-l 

vaccines  in  typhoid   fever,   406 
Roentgeniieil  serum,  eflfect  of,  on  thp 

blood,  757 
Roentgen-ray    treatment    of   tubercu- 
lous glands,  141 
Rosenbloom,  J.,  urinaiy  nitrogi-n  and 

sulphur     partition     in     rhcumaiuid 

artltfitis,  718  . 
Ross,   G,    C,   porforuted   gastric   and 

duodenal  ulcer,  476 
Ruhrah,  J.,  use  (k  dahlia  in  infections. 
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1  articular  rbcumaii^m, 
■     765 

Salpingitis  opening   into  the  bladder. 
'      775 

Salvarsan    in    non-syphilitic    ilisea.>ies. 
140 
in  scarlet  fever,  143 
in  secondary  anemia,  141 
Salvorsanized  serum,  results  of,  7l>5 
Sarcoma,  mammary,  2^5 

myeloid,  611 
Scarlet  fever,  142,  770 

vaccine  treatment  of.  4.54 
Sccleth,    C,    E,.    cerebral    eilema    in 

alcoholism,  881 
Schamberg,  J.   F.,  Wassennann   mu'- 

tion,  365 
Scoliosis,  Abbott  treatment  of,  610 

Semilunar  bi»ie,  dislocation  of,  7iVi 

Seminal  vpsietilitis.   135 

Serodiagnosis  of  rabies,  427 

Serum,  antitetanic,  915 

KhariK*.  N.,  heri>es  Kost  er  of  the  eiiihalir 

extremity.  725 
ShoTpe,  W.,  cranial  decompre^'iim,  5(w( 
Skill  teeti!  in  infectious  diseasei'.   I.>7 
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fever,  451 
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fluid  cell  counts  in  cerebrospinal 
sypliilb;,  292 
Spleen,  extirpation  of,  139 
Stanton,      E.      MacD.,      pathological 
changes   in   acute   appendicitis   and 
afipendicular  peritonitis,  524 
StasiB,  intestinal,  449 
Status  lymphaticua  and   anophylnxjs, 
300 
lymphaticus,  4.'>4 
Stengel,   A.,  syphilitic  nephritis,   12 
Stenosis  of  the  larynx,  310 
Stokes,  J.  H.,  telangiectasia  in  asaocia- 

tion  with  syphilis,  669 
Stomach,  syphilia  of  the,  392 
Stools,     examination    of,     in    infants. 

815 
Streptococcus  i!<oiat.ed  from  milk-bomc 

epidemics  of  tonsillitJ!!,  460 
Strophanthin,         observations         on, 

141 
SIrophanthus   tincture   in   cardiac   in- 

BufRciency,  137 
Structural  Bccliosis,  294 
■Strychnin  in  broken  cardiac  compen- 
sation, 69tt 
Studies  concerning  the  nature  of  com- 
plement, 444 
Stwly  in  exclusion  of  pyloric  antrum. 

625 
Surgery  and  diabetPH,  135 
Sutton,  R.  L.,  keratosia  piluriii  of  the 

scalp,  424 
Syphilis,  cerebrospinal,  912 

treatment     of,    with     sidvflr- 
sanized  serum,  247 
congenital,  771 

*  1  salvaraan  treatment  of, 


297 
heart  involvemeiil  i: 
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ot  nervous  system, 
patholoKy  of,  781 
of  stomach,  392 
treatment    of,    wil 
viirnan.  914 
Syphilitic  nqihritis,  12 


Tachvcahdia,  paroxysmal.  484 
Telangiectasia     in     association     with 

syphilis,  669 
Temperature,   high,   in   malignant   tu- 
mors, 193 
Teratoma  of  anterior  mediastinum,  928 

of  phamyx,  309 

of  thyroid  in  the  fetus,  147 
Tent-meal    examination    of    patients 

with   gastric   symptoms,    183 
Tetanus  antitoxin,  138 

serum  treatment  of,  299 

and  vaccine  virus,  465 
Tetany  in  the  newborn,  303 
Therapy,  vaccine,  13S 
Thomson,  W.  H.,   aconite   as   a   vaso- 
dilator, 77 
Transplantation,  ovarian,  460 
Tuberculin     preparations    in     private 

practice,  81 
Tuberculosis  in  the  aged,  664 

in  childhood,  155 

fever  in,  838 

Friedmann  treatment  for,  467 

immunity  in,  822 

of  parotid  gland,  309 

spread  of,  779 

of  vulva,  535 
Tuberculous  meningitis  in  adults,  445 

peritonitis,  treatment  of,  137 

virus  o'auular  form  of,  758 
Twichell,  D.  C.,  exudates  in  artificial 

pneumothorax,  848 
Typhoid  bacilli,  7S0 

bacteria,  913 

epidemic,  152 

fever,  vaccines  in,  406 

perforation,  134 

U 

Uix;e»,  gastric,  325 

Ultramicroscopc,  clotting  of  blood  seen 

with,  129 
I'no-  or  duovular  twins  before  and 

during  labor,  919 
Uric  aci<l  of  the  blood,  129 

excretion    ot,    in    polyarthri- 
tides,  760 
Urinary    disturbanees    in    women    of 
nervous  origin,  307 
nitrogen  and  sulphur  partition  in 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  718 
Uteri,  antcposed,  treatment  of,  461 
Uterus,   myomatous  spontaneous  am- 
putation of,  461 
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m  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of   Wiseman,  J.  R,,  borderland  between 
I>ertuesiB,  6L5  medicine  and  surgery  in  relation  to 

Vagina,  gummatous  ulceration  of,  306  .      chronicproetatitiE,  866 
Vaginal  drainage,  777  I  Wohl,R.L.,serodiagDosisot  rabies,  427 

Vasodilator,  aconite  as  a,  77  ,  Wounds,  bullet,  in  war,   132 

Vasomotor  mechanism  in  pneumonia, 
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